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♦  ADVERTISEMENT 


OV 


'  THE  AMEftCiH  EDfTOR. 


^    Thi  AmericaS  Editor,  in  superintending  a  new  impression  c 
Dr.  "I^met's  Elemlnt^  from  Ae  ^t^xd  Loidon  edition,  enlarge 

'  «i0  revised  by  the  Author,  h%s  restricted  himself,  as  on  the  fm 
mer  occasion,  li  the  task  of  revising  the  text^  nd  supplyiog 
few  notes.    Several  additional  inaccuracies-have  oeen  detected  i 
the  original  text,  and  some  also  in  the  matter  wMbh  has  bee 

*  Tie^f  introduced  by  the  Author.  • 

TheJU^tes  Jfit^  iSf^Qr  i]^  distinguished  by  the  let%  flP  i 
few  have' been  addfed  to  those  which  appeared  in  the  former  ed 
tion ;  and  fll>ouf  an  equal  number  have  been  omitted,  chiify  n 
lating  to  inaccuracies  and  omissions,  which  have  since  been  eithc 
corrected  or  supplied  by  the  Author  himself.  These  notes  wi 
b#  found,  Ibr  the  most  part,  explanatory  or  supplementary,  thoug 
occasionally  critical.  It  has,  however,  been  rarely  necessary  l 
differ  from  the  Author,  who  has  certainly  exhifalliGd,  in  the  con 
position  of  his  treatise,  the  qualities  of  an  accurate  Chemist,  an 
neat  and  perspicuous  writer. 

^     PaxxiAiisLraiA,  December  1831. 
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ATERIAL  mbituieei  are  endo\red  with  two  kindi  of  propertiei, 
.  phyuoal  uid  chemical;  aod  the  studj  of  the  phenomenB  ocoMoned 
1^  them  has  given  rise  to  two  correipouding  bnuicbes  of  knowled^ 
Jfatural  Phihsaphy  and  Chemittry. 

The  phj'sical  propertiesare  ^tber  general  or  lecondaiy.  Thegenenl 
are  so  called  because  they  are  common  to  all  bodies,'  the  Becondujf 
from  being  obserrable  in  some  sHhstancea  011I7.  Among  the  geneni 
maj  be  enumerated  extension,  impenetrabilit)',  mobility,  extreme  di- 
Tiiibility,  gravitation,  porositj,  and  indeatructibilitj'. 

ExUntion  is  the  property  of  occupying  a  certain  portion  of  ipace.  A 
mbstjuice  ii  Batd  to  be  extended  when  it  poasaases  length,  breadth,  and 
thickiien.  By  impenetrahikiy  a  meant  that  no  two  portions  of  matter 
can  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  moment.  Every  thingtbatpos> 
MMea  exten«on  and  iinpenetnibihty  is  matter. 

Hatter,  though  suaceptible  of  motion,  has  no  power  either  to  move 
itself,  or  to  arrest  ita  own  progreaa  when  an  impulae  is  once  communi- 
cated to  it.  This  indifTerence  to  reat  or  motion  has  been  expressed  by 
the  term  cm  iaeriiat,  as  if  it  depended  on  some  specific  force  resident  in 
matteri  but  it  may  with  greater  propriety  be  regarded  as  a  negative 
character,  in  consequence  of  which,  matter  is  wholly  given  up  to  the 
operstton  of  the  various  farces  which  are  constantly  acting  upon  it. 

Matter  ii  divisible  to  an  extreme  degree  of  minuteness,  A  grpun  of 
Eold  may  be  ao  extended  by  hammering  that  it  will  cover  50  square 
inchea  of  surface,  and  contun  two  milhons  of  visible  pointsi  yet  the 
gold  which  covers  the  silver  wire,  uaeil  in  making  gold  lace,  is  spread 
over  a  surface  twelve  times  as  great.  (Nicholson's  Introduction  to  Nar 
tural  Philasophy,  vol,  i.)  A  grain  of  iron,  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatle 
add,  and  mixed  with  3 137*  pints  of  water,  will  be  diiFused  through  the 
whole  mats,  and  by  means  of  theferrocyanate  of  potaaaa,  which  strike* 
m  uniibrm  blue  tint,  some  portion  of  iron  may  beaetected  in  every  part 
of  the  liqiud.  This  experiment  proves  the  grain  of  iron  to  hare  been 
divided  into  rather  more  than  24  iiiillions  of  parts;  and  if  the  same  quan- 
tity of  iron  were  still  further  diluted,  its  diffusion  though  the  whole 
liquid  might  be  proved  by  concentrating  any  portion  of  it  by  evaponi* 
tioo,  and  detecting  the  metal  by  its  appropriate  tests. 

A  keen  controversy  existed  at  one  time  concerning  the 
mattert  some  philosophers  affirming  it  to  be  infinitely  dii 
gftprs  maintuncd  an  oppoaite  opinion.  Owing  to  the  im| 
■■lenses  the  question  cannot  oe  determined  by  direct 
bKnise  matter  certainly  continues  to  be  diviable  long  afUl 
to  bean  object  of  sense.  The  decision,  if  efTected  at  all 
accomplished  by  indirect  means.  In  favour  of  the  forme 
diged,  that  to  whatever  degree  matter  is  divided,  it  may 
t«ved,  in  posaesung  ectcniion,  to  be  divinble  into  two  p 
ainuteoeM  te  which  matter  may  actually  be  reduced.  g« 
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weight  to  this  RTgument.  Plausible,  however,  as  this  mode  of  reasoniiig^ 
may  appear,  the  opposite  opinion  is  daily  becoming'  more  general.  It 
is  now  commonly  believed  that  matter  consists  of  ultimate  particles  or 
molecules,  which  are  thought  to  be  indivisible;  and  according  to  this 
belief  have  received  the  appellation  of  atoma^  (From  the  privative  a 
and  r€^9i  I  cut)  The  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  this  opiiuon  are 
derived  from  certain  astronomical  phenomena,  from  the  laws  of  chemi- 
cal union,  and  the  relations  which  have  been  observed  to  exist  between 
the  composition  and  form  of  crystallized  bodies.  These  subjects  will  be 
considered  in  their  proper  place;  but  I  may  observe  here,  in  order  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  argument,  that  the  supposed  existence  of  atoms 
accounts  for  numerous  facts,  which  do  not  admit  of  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation on  any  other  principle. 

All  bodies  descend  in  straight  lines  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
when  left  at  liberty  at  a  distance  from  its  surface.  The  power  which 
produces  this  effect  is  termed  gravity ^  attraetton  of  gravifaiion,  or  /cr- 
restrial  aitractien;  and  the  force  required  to  separate  a  body  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  prevent  it  from  descending  towards  it,  is  called 
its  wiight.  Every  particle  of  matter  is  equally  affected  by  g^vity?  and 
therefore  the  weiglit  of  any  body  will  be  proportionate  to  the  number 
6f  ponderable  particles  which  it  contains. 

The  minute  particles,  of  which  bodies  consist,  are  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  certain  intervals  or  spaces  between  them,  and  this 
arrangement  is  called  porosity.  These  interstices  may  sometimes  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  frequently  by  the  aid  of  glasses.  But  were 
they,  wholly  invisible^  it  would  still  be  certain  that  they  exist.  All 
substances,  even  the  most  compact,  may  be  diminished  in  bulk  either 
by  mechanical  force  or  a  reduction  of  temperature.  It  hence  follows 
that  their  particles  must  touch  each  other  at  a  very  few  points  only,  if 
at  all;  for  if  their  contact  were  so  perfect  as  to  leave  no  interstitial  spaces, 
then  would  it  be  impossible  to  diminish  the  dimensions  of  a  body,  be- 
cause matter  is  incompressible  and  cannot  yield.  When  therefore  a 
body  expands,  the  distance  between  its  particles  is  increased;  and,  coi*- 
versely,  when  it  contracts  or  diminishes  in  size^  its  particles  approach 
each  other. 

By  indestrudiUlity  is  meant,  that,  according  to  the  present  laws  of  na- 
ture^  matter  never  ceases  to  exist.  This  statement  seems  at  first  view  con- 
traiy  to  fact.  Water  and  volatile  substances  are  dissipated  by  heat,  and 
lost;  coals  and  wood  are  consumed  in  the  fire,  and  disappear.  But  in 
these  and  all  similar  phenomena  not  a  particle  of  matter  is  annihilated. 
The  apparent  destruction  is  owing  merely  to  a  change  of  form  or  com- 
position; for  the  same  material  particles,  after  having  undergone  any 
number  of  such  changes,  may  still  be  proved  to  possessthe  characteristic 
properties  of  matter. 

The  sec(mdary  properties  of  matter  are  opacity,  transparency,  soft- 
ness, hardness,  elasticity,  colour,  density,  solidity,  fluidity,  and  others 
of  a  like  nature.  The  condition  of  bodies  with  respect  to  several  of 
these  properties  seems  dependent  on  the  operations  of  two  opposite 
forces — cohesion  and  repulsion.  It  is  inferred,  from  the  divisibility  of 
matter,  that  the  substance  of  solids  and  liquids  is  made  up  of  an  infinity 
of  minute  particles  adhering  together  so  as  to  constitute  larger  masses; 
and  in  order  that  these  particles  should  thus  cohere,  they  must  possess 
a  power  of  reciprocal  attraction.  This  force  is  called  cohesion^- cohesive 
attraction^  or  liie  attraction  of  aggregation,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
terrestrial  attraction.  Gravity  is  exerted  between  different  masses  of 
matter,  and  acts  at  sensible  and  frequently  at  very  great  distances;  while 
cohesion  exerts  its  influence  only  at  insensible  and  infinitely  small  dis- 
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tances.    It  enables  similar  molecutes  to  cohere,  and  tends  to  keep  them 
in  that  condition.     It  is  best  exemplified  by  the  force  required  to  se- 
parate a  hard  body,  such  as  iron  or  marble,  into  smaller  fragments,  or  by 
the  weight  which  twine  or  metallic  wire  will  support  without  breaking. 

The  tendency  of  cohesion  is  manifestly  to  bring  the  ultimate  particles 
of  bodies  into  immediate  contact;  and  such  would  be  the  result  of  its  in- 
fluence, were  it  not  counteracted  by  an  opposing  force,  a  principle  of  re- 
pulsion, which  prevents  their  approximation.  It  is  a  general  opinion 
among  philosophers,  supported  by  very  strong  facts,  that  this  repul- 
sion is  owing  to  the  agency  of  caloric,  which  is  somehow  attached  to 
the  elementary  molecules  of  matter,  causing  them  to  repel  one  another* 
Material  substances  are  therefore  subject  to  the  action  of  two  contrary 
and  antagonizing  forces,  one  tending  to  separate  their  particles,  the 
other  to  bring  them  into  closer  proximity.*  The  form  of  bodies,  as  to 
solidity  and  fluidity,  is  determined  by  the  relative  intensity  of  these 
powers.  Cohesion  predominates  in  solids,in  consequence  of  which 
their  particles  are  prevented  from  moving  freely  on  one  another.  The 
particles  of  a  fluid,  on  the  contrary,  are  far  less  influenced  by  cohesion, 
being  free  to  move  on  each  other  with  very  slight  friction.  Fluids  are 
of  two  kinds,  elastic  fluids  or  aeriform  substances,  and  inelastic  fluids 
OP  liquids.  Cohesion  seems  wholly  wanting  in  the  former;  they  yield 
readily  to  compression,  and  expand  when  the  pressure  is  removed;  in- 
deed, the  space  they  occupy  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  force  which 
compresses  them.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary^  do  not  yield  perceptibly 
to  ordinary  degrees  of  compression,  nor  does  an  appreciable  dilatation 
ensue  from  the  removal  of  pressure,  the  tendency  of  repulsion  being  in 
them  counterbalanced  by  cohesion. 

Matter  is  subject  to  another  kind  of  attraction  diflerentfrom  those  yet 
mentioned,  termed  chemical  (Utraetion  or  affinity.  Like  cohesion  it  acts 
only  at  insensible  distances,  and  thus  differs  entirely  from  gravity*  It 
is  distinguished  from  cohesion  by  being  exerted  between  dissimilar  par- 
ticles only,  while  the  attraction  of  cohesion  unites  similar  particles. — 
.Thus,  a  piece  of  marble  is  an  aggregate  of  smaller  portions  attached  to 
one  another  by  cohesion,  and  the  parts  so  attached  are  called  integf'ant 
particles;  each  of  which,  however  minute,  being  as  perfect  marble  as 
the  mass  itself.  But  the  integrant  particles  consist  of  two  substances, 
lime  and  carbonic  acid,  which  are  different  from  one  another  as  well  as 
from  marble,  and  are  united  by  chemical  attraction.  They  are  the  torn- 
poneni  or  constituent  parts  of  marble.  The  integ^nt  particles  of  a  body 
are  therefore  aggregated  together  by  cohesion;  the  component  parts 
are  united  by  affinity* 

The  chemical  properties  of  bodies  are  owing  to  affinity,  and  every 
chemical  phenomenon  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  this  principle. 
Though  it  extends  its  influence  over  all  substances,  yet  it  affects  them 
in  very  different  degrees,  and  is  subject  to  peculiar  modifications.  Of 
three  bodies.  A,  B,  and  C,  it  is  often  found  that  B  and  C  evince  no  af- 
finity for  one  another,  and  therefore  do  not  combine?  that  A,  on  the 
contrary,  has  an  affini^  for  B  and  C,  and  can  enter  into  separate  com- 

^^  •  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  force  which  tends  to 
rang  the  elementary  molecules  into  closer  proximity,  is  derived  from 
an  innate  property  of  ponderable  matter;  while  the  force  which  tends  to 
separate  them  is  dependent  on  the  operation  of  a  distinct  principle, 
caloric,  whose  particles,  being  self  repellent,  force  the  ponderable  parti- 
cles apart.  In  order  to  explain  why  the  caloric  remains  attached  to 
the  ponderable  molecules,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  its  particles, 
fhough  self-repellent,  have  an  attraction  for  ponderable  matter.  B. 
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bination  with'each  of  tiiem,*  but  that  A  has  a  greater  attraction  for  C  than 
for  B,  so  that  if  we  bring  C  in  contact  with  a  compound  of  A  and  B,  A 
will  quit  B  and  unite  by  preference  with  C.  The  union  of  two  aub* 
stances  is  called  combination^  and  its  result  is  the  formation  of  a  nev 
body  endowed  with  properties  peculiar  to  itself,  and  different  from  those 
of  its  constituents.  The  change  is  frequently  attended  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  previously  existing  compound,  and  in  that  case  decompogition  ift 
3aid  to  be  effected. 

The  operation  of  chemical  attraction,  as  thus  explained,  lays  open  a 
wide  and  interesting  field  of  inquiry.  One  may  study,  for  example,  the 
aiBnity  existing  between  different  substances;  an  attempt  may  be  made 
to  discover  the  proportion  in  which  they  unite;  and  finally,  after  collec- 
ting and  arranging  an  extensive  series  of  insulated  facts,  general  con- 
clusions may  be  deduced  from  them.  Hence  chemistry  may  be  de- 
fined the  science,  the  object  of  which  is  to  examine  the  relations  that 
affinity  establishes  between  bodies,  ascertain  with  precision  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  compounds  it  produces,  and  determine  the  laws 
by  which  its  action  is  regulated. 

Material  substances  are  divided  by  the  chemist  into  simple  and  com- 
pound. He  regards  those  bodies  as  compound,  which  may  be  resolved 
into  two  or  more  parts;  and  those  as  simple  or  elementary,  which  con- 
tain but  one  kind  of  ponderable  matter.  The  number  of  the  latter 
amounts  only  to  fifty-three;  and  of  these  all  the  bodies  in  the  earth,  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  are  composed.  The  list,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  somewhat  different  from  what  it  is  at  present;  for  the  acquis!* 
tion  of  improved  methods  of  analysis  has  enabled  chemists  to  demon- 
sti'ate  that  some  substances,  which  were  once  supposed  to  be  simple, 
ai'e  in  reality  compound;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  similar  fate  awaits 
some  of  those  which  are  at  present  regarded  as  simple. 

The  composition  of  a  body  may  be  determined  in  two  ways,  analyti- 
cally or  synthetically.  By  the  former  method,  the  elements  of  a  com- 
pound are  separated  from  one  another,  as  when  water  is  resolved  by 
tlie  agency  or  galvanism  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  by  synthesis  they 
arc  made  to  combine,  as  when  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  by  the  elec- 
tric spark,  and  generate  a  portion  of  water.  Each  of  these  kinds  of 
proof  is  satisfactory;  but  when,  they  are  conjoined — when  we  first  re- 
solve a  particle  of  water  into  its  elements,  and  then  reproduce  it  by  caus- 
ing them  to  unite — the  evidence  is  in  the  highest  degree  conclusive. 

I  have  followed,  in  the  composition  of  this  treatise,  the  same  general 
anmngement  which  I  adopt  in  my  lectures.  It  is  divided  into  four  prin- 
cipal parts.  The  first  comprehends  an  account  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  Heat,  Li^htt  and  Electridiy^ — agents  so  diffusive  and  subtile, 
that  the  common  attributes  of  matter  cannot  be  perceived  in  them.  They 
are  altogether  destitute  of  weight;  at  least,  if  tliey  possess  any,  it  can- 
not be  discovered  by  our  most  delicate  balances,  and  hence  tbey  have 
received  the  appellation  of  Imponderables,  They  cannot  be  confined 
and  exhibited  in  a  mass  like  ordinary  bodies;  they  can  be  collected  only 
through  the  intervention  of  other  substances.  Their  title  to  be  con- 
sidered material  is,  therefore,  questionable,  and  the  effects  produced 
by  them  have  accordingly  been  attributed  by  some  to  certain  motions 
or  affections  of  common  matter.  It  mast  be  admitted,  however,  that 
they  appear  to  be  subject  to  the  same  powers  that  act  on  matter  in  gen- 
eral, and  that  some  of  the  laws  which  have  been  determined  concern- 
ing them,  are  exactly  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated  on  the  sap- 
position  of  their  materiality.  It  hence  follows,  that  we  need  only  re- 
gard them  as  subtile  species  of  matter,  in  order  that  the  phenomena  to 
which  they  give  rise  may  be  explained  in  the  language,  and  aooording 
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to  the  principles,  which  are  applied  to  material  substances  in  general; 
and  1  shall,  therefore,  considef  them  as  such  in  my  subsequent  remarks. 

The  second  part  comprises  Inorganic  Chemistry.  It  includes  the 
doctrine  of  affinity,  and  the  laws  of  combination,  together  with  the  chem- 
ical history  of  all  the  elementary  principles  hitherto  discovered,  and 
of  those  compound  bodies  which  are  not  the  product  of  organization. 
Elementary  bodies  are  divided  into  the  non-metallic  and  metallic;  and  the 
substances  contained  in  each  division  are  treated  in  the  order  which,  it  is 
conceived,  will  be  most  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  teaching.  From 
the  important  p^rt  which  oxygen  plays  in  the  economy  of  nature,  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  with  the  description  of  that  principle;  and  from  the 
tendency  it  has  to  unite  with  other  bodies,  as  well  aJs  the  importance  of 
the  compounds  it  forms  with  them,  it  will  be  u%eful,  in  studying  the 
history  of  each  elementary  body,  to  describe  the  combinations  into 
which  it  enters  with  oxygen  gas.  The  remsuning  compounds  which 
the  non  metalhc  substances  form  with  each  other,  will  next  be  con- 
sidered. The  description  of  the  individual  metals  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  history  of  their  combinations,  first  with  the  simple  non-metallic 
bodies,  and  afterwards  with  each  other.  The  last  division  of  this  part 
will  comprise  a  history  of  the  salts. 

The  third  general  division  of  the  work  is  Organic  Ckemtsfry,  a  sub- 
ject which  will  be  conveniently  discussal  under  two  heads,  the  one 
comprehending  the  products  of  vegetable,  the  other  of  animal  life. 

The  fourth  part  contains  brief  directions  for  the  performance  of 
wiaiysia. 


« 
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Tbi  temi  Heat,  in  common  Ung-iiage,  has  two  meanings:  in  the  OM 
cose,  it  implies  the  aeiisntion  ejLperienceil  on  touchingahot  bodyiin  tba 
other,  it  eipre^ea  the  cause  or  that  sensation.  I'o  avoid  any  Bmbig>jil<r 
that  may  arise  from  the  use  of  the  same  expression  in  two  such  difTerenl 
senses,  it  has  beenpropoaeil  to  employ  the  word  Cakric  to  signify  e»- 
clusively  tlie  principle  or  cause  of  the  feeling  of  heat  j  and  the  use  of 
this  term  has  now  become  so  general,  that  1  have  adopted  it  in  the  pr«- 

Caloric,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  material,  is  a  subtile  fluid, 
the  parlicJes  of  which  repel  one  another,  and  are  attracted  by  all  other 
substances.  It  is  imponderable:  that  is,  it  is  so  exceedingly  light,  thai 
a  body  undei^oes  no  appreciable  change  of  weight,  either  by  the  ad- 
dition or  abstraction  of  caloric.  It  is  present  in  all  bodies,  and  cannot  bs 
wholly  separated  from  tbem.  For  if  wc  Uke  anjr  siibsLince  wbateven 
at  sny  temperature,  however  low,  and  transfer  it  into  an  atmosphera, 
whose  temperature  is  still  lower,  a  thermometer  will  indicate  that  cal- 
oric is  escaping  from  it.  That  its  particles  repel  one  another,  is  prored 
by  observing  that  it  flies  off  fi-om  a  healed  bodyi  nnd  tbat  it  is  at- 
tracted by  other  substances,  is  inferred  from  the  tendency  it  haa  to  pe- 
netrate their  particles,  aini  to  be  retained  by  them. 

Caloric  may  be  tmnsferred  from  one  body  to  another.  Thus  if  a  cup 
of  i^rcury  at  60°  be  plunged  into  hot  water,  caloric  passes  rapidly 
from  one  to  the  olher,  until  (he  temperature  in  bnth  is  the  same;  tli«t 
is,  tdt  a  thermometer  placed  in  each  stands  at  the  same  hei{;bt.  All 
bodies  on  the  earth  are  constantly  tending  to  attain  ait  equality,  ot 
wliat  is  technically  called  an  equilibrium  of  temperature.  If,  for  exalik- 
pie,  anumber  of  substances  of  different  temperatures  be  enclosed  in  an 
apartment,  in  wbich  there  is  no  actual  source  of  caloric,  they  will  very 
MRn  acquire  an  equilibrium,  so  that  a  thermometer  will  stand  at  the 
tnne  point  in  all  of  them.  The  rarying  sensations  of  heat  and  cohl, 
which  we  experience,  are  owing  to  a  like  cause.  On  touchinfif  a  hot 
body,  caloric  passes  from  it  into  the  hand,  and  excites  the  fee]in|;  of 
warmth;  when  we  touch  a  cold  body,  caloric  is  communicated  to  it 
ttam  the  hand,  and  thus  arises  the  sensation  of  cold. 

As  the  tnuwportatioa  of  calorie  is  oouatMitly  going  forwud>  it  U  inv 
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portant  to  determine  by  what  means,  and  according  to  vliat  laws,  the 
equilibrium  is  established.     When  any  substance  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  another,  which  differs  from  it  in  temperature — if,  for  exam- 
ple, a  bar  of  cold  iron  be  thrust  amon^  glowing  embers,  or  a  hot  ball  of 
the  same  metal  be  plunged  into  a  basin  of  cold  water — the  excess   of 
caloric  in  the  hot  body  passes  rapidly  to  the  particles  on  tlife  surface  of 
the  other;  from  them  it  is  transferred  to  those  situated  more  internal Ij, 
and  so  forth,  till  the  bar  in  the  one  case,  and  the  ball  in  the  other  arrive 
at  the  same  temperature  as  the  embers  or  the  water  with  which  they  are 
in  contact.    In  such  instances,  caloric  is  said  to  pass  by  eommunicatton, 
OP  to  be  communiaUed  from  one  body  to  another?  and  in  its  passa^^e 
through  any  one  of  those  bodies,  it  is  said  to  be  conducted  by  them. 

But  when  a  heated  substance  is  placed  under  such  circumstances  a» 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  caloric  being  communicated — for  in- 
stance, when  a  glass  globe  full  of  hot  water  is  suspended  in  the  vacuum 
of  an  air-pump — the  excess  of  its  caloric  still  passes  away,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  it  will  have  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects. It  must  then  be  capable  of  passing  fix)m  one  body  to  another  sit- 
uated at  a  sensible  distance;  it  is  projected  as  it  were  from  one  to  the 
other.  In  order  that  its  passage  should  take  place  in  this  manner,  it  i» 
not  necessary  that  the  body  should  be  in  vacuo;  it  passes,  to  all  appear-  . 
ance,  with  equal  facility  through  the  air  as  through  a  vacuum. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  establishing  an  equilibrium  of  tempera- 
ture, caloric  is  distributed  among  the  surrounding  objects  in  two  ways* 
partly  through  the  means  of  intermediate  bodies,  or  by  communication^ 
partly  in  consequence  of  an  interchange  established  from  a  distance,  or 
bjr  radiaiion. 

Communication  of  Caloric. 

Caloric  passes  through  bodies  with  different  degrees  of  velocity. 
Some  substances  oppose  very  little  impediment  to  its  passage,  while 
it  is  transmitted  slowly  by  others.  Daily  experience  teaches,  that 
though  we  cannot  leave  one  end  of  a  rod  of  iron  for  some  time  in  the 
fire,  and  then  touch  its  other  extremity,  without  danger  of  being  burntj 
yet  this  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety  with  a  rod  of  glass  or  of  wood. 
The  caloric  will  speedily  traverse  the  iron  bar,  so  that,  at  the  distance 
of  a  foot  from  the  fire,  it  is  impossible  to  support  its  hcat^  while  we  may 
hold  a  piece  of  red  hot  glass  two  or  three  inches  from  its  extremity,  or 
Iceep  a  piece  of  burning. charcoal  in  the  hand,  though  the  part  in  coro^ 
bustion  is  only  a  few  lines  removed  from  the  skin.  The  observation  of 
these  and  similar  facts,  has  led  to  the  division  of  bodies  into  conduciort 
and  n&n^conductors  of  caloric.  The  former  division,  of  course,  includes 
those  bodies,  such  as  metals,  which  allow  caloric  to  pass  freely  through 
their  substance;  and  the  latter  comprises  those  which  do  not  gi^  m 
easy  passage  to  it,  such  as  stones,  glass,  wood,  and  charcoal. 

Various  methods  have  been  adopted  for  determining  the  relative 
conducting  power  of  different  substances.  The  mode  adopted  by 
Ingenhouz,*  who  made  experiments  on  this  subject,  is  the  following. 
He  covered  small  rods  of  the  same  form,  size,  and  length,  but  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  with  a  layer  of  wax,  plunged  their  extremities  injo' 
heated  oil,  and  noted,  to  what  distance  the  wax  was  melted  on  each  dur- 
ing the  same  interval.  The  metals  were  found,  by  this  method,  to  con- 
duct caloric  better  than  any  other  substances  ^  and  of  the  metals,  silver 
is  the  best  conductor^  gold  comes  next;  then  tin  and  copper,  which  arc 
nearly  equal;  then  iron,  platinum,  and  lead. 


•w^ 


•  Ingenhouz,  Journal  de  Phys.  1789,  p.  68. 
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Some  expeFimentsbare  lately  been  made  by  M.  Despreiz, 
ly  with  great  care,  on  the  relatiYe  conducting  power  of  the  me 
some  other  substances,  and  the  results  are  contained  in  the 
table.    (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  zxxvi.  4i22.) 

Gold     ....    1000  Tin     .    ,,    .    , 

Platinizm    •     •    .    981  Lead    .     •    . 

Silver  ....      973  Marble  .    .    , 

Copper .     ...    898.3  Porcelain 

Iron    .    .    .     .    .  374.3  Fine  clay  ,     • 
Zinc       ...         363 

The  substances  employed  for  these  experiments  were  made  into 
prisms  of  the  same  form  and  size.  To  one  extremity  a  regular  source 
of  heat  was  applied,  and  the  passage  of  caloric  along  the  bar  was  esti- 
mated by  small  thermometers  placed  at  regular  distances,  with  their 
bulbs  fixed  in  the  substance  of  the  p»ism.  Accoi'ding  to  the  table,  the 
conducting  power  of  platinum. is  superior  even  to  that  of  silver,  while 
Ingenhouz  places  it  after  copper.  There  must  certainly  be  some  mis- 
take either  in  the  experiments  or  calculations  of  M.  Despretz,  or  in  the 
report  of  them.  From  my  own  observation  I  agree  with  Ingenhouz  in 
considering  platinum  as  a  much  less  perfect  conductor  than  most  of  the 
metals  in  general  use,  and  am  satisfied  from  frequent  experiment  that 
it  is  much  inferior  to  silver.* 

An  ingenious  plan  was  adopted  by  Count  Rumfordj-  for  ascertaining 
the  relative  conducting  power  of  the  different  materials  employed  for 
cdothing.  He  enveloped  a  thermometer  in  a  glass  cylinder  blown  into 
a  ball  at  its  extremity,  and  filled  the  interstices  with  the  substance  to 
be  examined.  -  Having  heated  the  apparatus  to  the  same  temperature 
in  every  instance  by  immersing  it  in  boiling  water,  he  transferred  it 
into  melting  ice,  and  observed  carefully  the  number  of  seconds  which 
lapsed  during  the  passage  of  the  thermometer  through  135  degrees. 
When  there  was  air  between  the  thermometer  and  cylinder,  the  cooling 
took  place  in  576  seconds;  when  the  interstice  was  filled  with  fine  lint, 
it  took  place  in  1032''j  with  cotton  wool  in  1046";  with  sheep's  wool  in 
1118";  with  raw  silk  in  1284";  with  beaver's  fur  in  1296";  with  eider 
down  in  1305";  and  with  hare's  fur  in  1315",  The  general  practice  of 
mankind  is  therefore  fully  justified  by  experiment.  In  winter  we  re- 
tain the  animal  heat  as  much  as  possible  by  covering  the  body  with  bad 
conductors,  such  as  silk  or  woollen  stuffs;  and  in  summer,  cotton  or 
linen  articles  are  employed  with  an  opposite  intention. 

A  variety  of  familiar  phenomena  arise  from  dif^'erence  of  conducting 
power.  Thus  if  a  piece  of  iron  and  glass  be  heated  to  the  same  degree, 
the  sensation  they  communicate  to  the  hand  is  very  different,  the  iron 
will  give  the  sensation  of  burning,  while  the  glass  feels  but  moderately 
warm.  The  quantity  of  caloric,  which  in  a  given  time  may  be  brought 
to  the  surface  of  the  heated  body,  so  as  to  pass  into  the  skin,  is  much 
greater  in  the  iron  than  in  the  glass,  and  therefore  in  the  former  case 
the  sensation  must  be  more  acute.  This  proves  that  the  sense  of  touch 
is  a  rery  fallacious  test  of  heat  and  coldj  and  hence,  on  applying  the  hand 


•  Dr.  Turner  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  his  conjecture  that  there  is 
some  mistake  in  the  number  given  in  the  above  table  for  the  conducti- 
bility  of  platinum.  Berzelius  gives  the  same  table  on  the  authority  of 
Despretz  in  his  Traits  de  Chimie,  but  places  platinum  after  silver  and 
copper,  with  the  number  381.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  981  is  a 
misprint,  and  that  381  is  the  correct  number.  B. 

t  Rumford,  Phil.  Tr.  1792. 
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to  various  contiguous  objects,  we  \ 
their  temperature.  The  canpet  \ 
SI  book  'will  feel  cool}  the  table  cc  I 
and  the  candlestick  colder  still;  jt 
stand  in  all  at  exactly  the  same  1 1 
band;  but  those  that  cany  away  c; : 
sensation  of  cold. 

The  conducting  power  of  soWc 
any  of  the  other  properties  of  m  i 
ratio  of  their  densities  than  tolh  , 
ford  found  a  considerable  differe  i 
the  same  material,  according  to 
His  observations  seem  to  warran : 
stance  the  conducting  power  im 
ture. 

Liquids  may  be  said^  in  one  s : 
communicating  caloric  with  gp( 
perfect  conductors.    The  trans  i 
cle  does  in  reality  take  plac^  ^  : 
mobility  of  their  particles  upoi 
movements,  which  under  cert 
them  by  increase  of  temperatu  i 
for  the  imperfect  conducting  p.  i 

When  certain  particles  of  a 
become  specifically  lighter  tha  i 
increase  of  temperature;  and  c 
law  in  physics,  the  colder  an ' 
warmer  ones  are  pressed  upws  i 
enter  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel* 
rents  must  be  immediately  eat 
towards  the  surface,  and  the  ot ' 
bottom.    Now  these  currents 
thermometer  be  placed  atth 
jar,  the  fire  being  appned  be^ 
most  as  soon  as  the  lower,    ji 
is  rapidly  communicated  i\. 

But  if.  instead  of  heatinof?;:! 
to  enter  by  the  upper  a^xJ  ' 
served.  The  intesUne  ^^^^  i 
heated  particles  have  a  ^^^^^ 
caloric  can  descend  tbrou^^^J' 
to  particle,  a  process  wh;«K  ^' 
duced  Count  Rumfordt  ^*^  ^ 
he  was  mistaken;  fop  ^r^  ^^^' 
ported  by  Dr.  Hope  t^^  ^P 
they  all  admit  that  ^^t  ^'  "^^ 
possess  the  power  of  o      '  ^^ 

It  is  extremely  difl?  ?^^ci 
fluids.  Their  panicl''''^^  ^o  , 
a  particle  is  dilated  Kv^  ^^^' 
by  the  descent  of  ^oi  J  ^^^ri 
descending  cun.^^^  4^*"  and 
allow  a  passage  throi/\  ^^^^ 
which  passes  by  the  ^^^* 
is  conducted  fi^^j^  ^  two  q 

determining  their  rv^^'^^^le 
ing  power  of  gaaeo^^lP^rtio, 
more  so  tium  thatof^?  ^^H 
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Radiation.  \ 

When  the  hand  is  placed  beneath  a  hot  body  suspended  in  the  ur,  ft 
distinct  sensation  of  warmth  is  perceived,  though  from  a  considerable 
distance.  This  eifect  does  not  arise  from  the  caloric  being  conveyed 
by  means  of  a  hot  current;  for  all  the  heated  particles  have  a  uniform 
tendency  to  rise.  Neither  can  it  depend  upon  the  conducting  power  of 
the  air;  since  aerial  substances  possess  that  power  in  a  very  low  degpree, 
while  the  sensation  in  the  present  case  is  excited  almost  on  the  instant. 
There  is  yet  another  mode  by  which  caloric  passes,  from  one  body  to 
another;  and  as  it  takes  place  in  all  gases,  and  even  in  vacuo,  it  is  infer- 
red that  the  presence  of  a  medium  is  not  necessary  to  its  passage.  This 
lOode  of  transmission  is  called  Radiation  of  caloric,  and  the  fluid  so 
transmitted  is  called  Radiant  or  Radiated  Cahnc,  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  a  heated  body  suspended  in  the  air  cools,  or  is  brought  down  to  an 
equilibrium  with  surrounding  bodies,  in  three  ways;  first,  by  the  con* 
ducting  power  of  the  air,  the  influence  of  which  is  very  trifling;  second- 
ly, by  the  mobility  of  the  air  in  contact  with  it;  and  thirdly,  by  radiation. 

Caloric  is  emitted  from  the  surface  of  a  hot  body  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  in  right  lines,  like  radii  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle;  so  that  a  thermometer  placed  at  the  same  distance 
on  any  side  would  stand  at  the  same  point,  if  the  effect  of  the  ascending 
current  of  hot  air  could  be  averted.  I'he  calorific  rayis,  thus  distributed, 
pass  freely  through  a  vacuum  and  the  £ur,  without  being  arrested  by 
the  latter  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  temperature.  When  they  fall 
upon  the  surface  of  a  solid  or  liquid  substance,  they  are  either  reflected 
&om  it,  and  thus  receive  a  new  direction,  or  they  lose  their  radiant  form 
altogether,  and  are  absorbed.  In  the  latter  case,  the  temperature  of 
the  receiving  substance  is  increased;  in  the  former  it  is  unchanged. 

The  absorption  of  radiant  caloric  may  be  proved  by  placing  a  ther- 
mometer before  the  fire,  or  any  heated  body,  when  the  mercury  will  be 
seen  to  rise  in  the  stem.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  accurate  experi- 
ment, and  may  be  demonstrated  mathematically,  that  the  intensity  of 
effect  diminishes  according  to  the  squares  of  the  distance  from  the  ra- 
diating point.  Thus  the  thermometer  wiXX  indicate  four  times  less  heat  at 
two  inches,  nine  times  less  at  three  inches,  and  sixteen  times  less  at  four 
inches,  than  it  did  when  it  was  only  one  inch  from  the  heated  substance. 

The  existence  of  a  reflecting  power  may  be  shown  in  a  familiar  man-  . 
ner,  by  standing  at  the  side  of  a  fire  in  such  a  position  that  the  caloric 
cannot  reach  the  face  directly,  and  then  placing  a  large  plate  of  tinned 
iron  opposite  the  grate,  and  sX  such  an  inclination  as  permits  the  ob- 
server to  see  in  it  the  reflection  of  the  fire;  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  to 
this  inclination,  a  distinct  impression  of  heat  will  be  perceived  upon  the 
face.  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  heated  substance  to  the  point  of  a 
plane  surface  from  which  it  is  reflected,  and  a  second  line  from  that 
point  to  the  spot  where  it  produces  its  effect,  thd  angles  which  these 
Unes  form  with  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  plane  are  equal  to 
each  other,  or,  in  philosophical  language,  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection.  It  follows  from  the  operation  of  this 
law,  that  when  a  heated  body  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  para- 
l^lic  reflector,  the  diverging  rays  which  strike  upon  it  assume  a  paral- 
lel direction  with  respect  to  each  other;  and  when  these  parallel  rays 
impinge  upon  a  second  concave  reflector,  standing  opposite  to  the  for- 
mer, they  are  made  to  converge,  so  as  to  meet  in  its  focus,  where  a 
great  degree  of  heat  is  developed.  This  fact,  as  applied  to  the  sun's 
rays  or  red-hot  bodies,  has  been  lon^  known.  But  it  is  a  modem  dis- 
covery that  caloric  emanates  in  invisible  rays,  which  are  subject  to  the 
iiame  laws  of  reflection  as  those  that  are  accompanied  by  light. 
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«aoinc;  but  tne  honour  of  esUbusbing  it  in  &  (teci 
manner  is  due  to  Messn.  Sauvure  ind  Pictet*  of 
whom,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  fonner,  fint  pr 
heated  so  ss  not  to  be  lommoos  even  in  the  dar 
Tessel  of  boiling  water.  For  a  knowledge  of  t) 

feneral,  however,  we  are  indebted  to  the  reieirc 
escribed  in  his  Essay  on  Heat 

Kr.  Leslie  employed  &  hollow  tin  cube  fillet 
itkdiating  substance.  The  rayt  proceeding  fh 
means  of  a  concave  mirror,  into  a  focus,  in  wl 
ential  thermometer  was  placed.  He  found  t! 
diate  caloric  much  more  rapidly  than  others, 
surface  of  a  heated.body  has  a  singular  inftuei 
adapting  thin  plates  of  different  metab  to  th' 
turning  them  successively  towards  the  nunc 
effect  produced  upon  the  thermometer. 
metalUc  surface  radiated  caloric  very  imper^ 
in  the  least  degree  duU  or  rough,  the  nudii 
augmented.  By  covering  the  tin  surface ' 
paper,  wax,  or  resin,  its  power  of  radi 
MetaUic  substances  were  observed  to  be 
particularly  such  as  are  susceptible  of  a  Y' 
and  brass;  but  it  is  easy  to  make  them  tad 
posite  properties,  either  by  scratching  I': 
whiting,  lampblack,  or  any  other  convev 
supposed  that  black  surfaces  radiate  bi 
not  acquainted  with  any  conclusive  ex^: 

Mr.  Leslie  next  examined  the  power 
ing  caloric,  and  he  soon  am"ved  alllM: 
surfaces  which  radiate  least  reftect  m^ 
of  tin  or  brass  is  an  excellent  reftecta: 
by  removing  the  polisli  in  any  way, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  its  radVatAi 
ments,  indeed,  justify  the  coiic\ua\ 
inrersely  as  that  of  reftectAon. 

There  are  only  two  modea  by 
solid  opake  body,  can  dispose  of 
fleeted  from  it,  or  enter  into  its  a 
said  to  be  absorbed,  l^o^  \t.\s ' 
fleeted  cannot  be  absorbed,  an' 
absorbed.  Hence  it  foWo^wa  XY; 
body  is  inTcrsely  as  its  refVeetX 
Kkewise  inTersely  as  that,  of  t< 
sorbing  caloric  mtxst  be  propc 

•  Pictet*«  'RsssLL  auT  le  Fer 
f  The  remarks  of  the  au  I 
fiices,  ma^y  perhaps,  be  ea:  i 
transmission  of  caloric,  mr 
offer  an  easy  passag'e  to  f  \ 
those  throu£;>li  iMrbicla  ca7  i 
nirfii^es  are  at  the  same  i 

let  combine  the  qualitiie  j 

ing  and  radiating^  poi^er 
incT  DOwer  on  the  other .  i 
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In  speaking  of  radiant  caloric,  it  is  necessary  to  distin^ish  calorific 
rays  accompanied  by  light  from  those  which  are  emitted  by  a  non-lumi- 
nous body,  since  their  properties  are  not  exactly  similar.  Thus  the 
absorption  of  luminous  caloric,  whether  proceeding  from  the  sun  or  a 
common  fire,  is  very  much  influenced  by  colour;  it  is  most  considerable 
in  black  and  dark*coloured  surfaces,  while  it  is  much  less  in  white  ones. 
The  influence  of  colour,  on  the  contrary',  over  the  absorption  of  non- 
luminous  cjjyic  is  exceedingly  slight;  it  remains  to  be  proved,  indeed, 
whether  an^ffillict  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 
>  It  liiay  -be  asked,  since  radiant  caloric  passes  without  interruption 
through  the  air,  whether  it  can  pass  in  a  similar  manner  througcTsolid 
transparent  media,  such  as  glass  or  rock- crystal.  The  only*point  of 
▼iew  under  which  this  subject  can  be  considered  at  present,  is  with  re- 
spect to  radiant  caloric  emitted  by  a  warm  body  that  is  not  luminous. 
When  a  piece  of  clear  glass  is  placed  between  such  a  body  and  a  ther- 
mometer, the  latter  is  not  nearly  so  much  affected  as  it  would  be  were 
no  screen  interposed;  and  the  glass  itself  becomes  warm.  These  facts 
prove  that  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  calorific  rays  is  intercepted  by 
the  glass.  But  the  thermometer  is  affected  to  a  certain  degree;  and 
the  question  is,  by  what  means  do  the  rays  reach  it?  Professor  Leslie 
contends  that  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  the  glass  are  absorbed  by  it, 
pass  through  its  substance  by  its  conducting  power,  and  are  then  ra- 
diated from  the  other  side  of  the  glass  towards  the  thermometer,  an 
opinion  which  Dr.  Brewster  has  ably  supported  by  an  argument  sug- 
gissted  by  his  optical  researches.  (Phil.  Trans,  for  1816,  p.  106.)  The 
experiments  of  Delaroche,  on  the  contrary,  (Biot,  Traits  de  Physique, 
T.  4.)  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  glass  does  transmit  some  calorific  rays, 
the  number  of  which,  in  relation  to  the  quantity  absorbed,  is  greater  as 
the  intensity  of  the  heat  increases;  and  the  general  result  obtained  by 
that  philosopher  agrees  with  some  experiments  which  Dr.  Christison 
and  myself  performed  in  the  year  1824  on  the  same  subject. 

The  facts  that  have  been  determined  concerning  the  laws  of  radiant 
caloric  have  given  rise  to  two  ingenious  modes  of  accounting  for  the  ten- 
dency of  bodies  to  acquire  an  equilibrium  of  temperature.  This  takes 
place,  according  to  M.  Pictet,  in  consequence  of  the  hot  bod)'  giving 
calorific  rays  to  the  surrounding  colder  ones  fill  an  equilibrium  is  estab- 
lished, at  which  moment  the  radiation  ceases.  M.  Prevost*,  on  the 
contrary,  contends  that  radiation  goes  on  at  all  Umes,  and  from  all 
bodies,  whether  their  temperature  is  the  same  or  different  from  those 
that  surround  them.  According  to  this  view,  the  temperature  of  a  body 
falls  whenever  it  radiates  more  caloric  than  it  absorbs;  its  temperature 
is  stationary  when  the  quantities  emitted  and  received  are  equal;  and  it 
becomes  warm  when  the  absorption  exceeds  the  radiation.  A  hot  body,- 
surrounded  by  others  colder  than  itself^  is  an  example  of  the  first  case; 
the  second  happens  when  all  the  substances  which  are  near  one  another 
have  the  same  temperature;  and  the  third  occurs  when  a  cold  body  is 
brought  into  a  warm  room. 

Though  neither  of  these  theories  has  been  proved  to  be  trae,  and 
both  of  them  have  the  merit  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  radia- 
tion, the  preference  is  commonly  given  to  the  latter.  The  theory  of 
H.  Prevost  affords  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
radiant  caloric  than  that  of  M.  Pictet;  but  the  chief  argument  in  its  fa- 
Toor  is  drawn  from  the  close  analogy  between  the  laws  of  light  and  ca- 
loric.   Luminous  bodies  certainly  exchange  rays  with  one  another;  a 
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ventea  oy  otner  mmrnouB  oodies,  it  u  probable  In&t  tite  n 
heat,  the  laws  of  which  are  so  similar  to  Uiose  of  light,  va  eq 
fluenced  by  the  proximity  of  other  radiating  lubstances. 

This  ingenious  theory  applies  equally  well  totKe  exper 
the  conjugate  mirrors,  as  to  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  ni 
metallic  ball  in  the  focus  of  one  mirror,  and  a  thennomei 
the  other,  are  both  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  aurroMT 
(say  at  60^  F.)  the  thermometer  remains  stationary.  U  ^ 
ceive  raj'3  from  the  ball;  but  its  temperature  is  not  affe 
because  it  gives  back  an  equal  number  in  return.  If  lb 
60®  the  thermometer  begins  to  rise,  because  ili\ow  rec 
number  of  rays  than  it  gives  out.  If,  on  the  contrary,  \ 
60®,  then  the  thermometer,  being  the  warmer  of  the  V 
more  rays  than  it  receives,  and  its  temperature  falls. 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  accounts  very  hap\ 
ment  originally  performed,by  the  Ylorentine  Xcade 
carefully  repeated  by  M.  Pictet,  the  result  of  whv 
quite  anomalous.    He  placed  a  piece  of  ice  instead 
in  the  focus  of  his  mirror,  and  observed  that  the  the 
posite  focus  immediately  descended,  but  rose  agaj 
was  removed.    On  replacing  tbe  ice  m  the  foe 
again  fell,  and  reascended  when  it  was  Vithdrawi 
some  philosophers  that  this  experiment  proved 
rific  rays,  endowed  with  the  property  of  coi 
whereas,  all  the  preceding  remarks  are  made 
cold  is  merely  a  negative  quality  arising  from  t , 
If,  indeed,  the  result  of  M.  Pictet'a  expetmei 
on  the  latter  supposition,  iwe  shoxAd  V>e  ohYi^  i 
but  as  we  are  not  drivei\  to  iViat,  a\teTi\a\\ve,  i  i 
modify  our  views.     The  same  mode  oi  reai 
will  account  for  this  as  weW  as  lYie  precedVji 
as  tlie  thermometer  gives  more  rays  to  VVve\i 
it  must  necessarily  become  coVder.    1\.  r\ 
moved,  because  it  then  receiv  ea  ai  i\MTc{be. 
from  the  warmer  surroui\dii\g "  ob^ecXa,  -^ 
ice  while  it  was  in  the  focus.    'WYvexvceS 
experiment  flows  naturally  oul  o^  \Xi^  A^ 


•  It  flows  no  less  -nalvxraVly  ow\,  ol 
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A  very  elegant  application  of  this  theory  was  made  by  the  late  Dr. 
Wells  to  account  fop  the  formation  of  dew.*  The  most  copious  depo- 
sition of  dew  takes  place  when  the  weather  is  clear  and  serene;  and 
the  substances  that  are  covered  with  it  are  always  colder  than  the  con- 
tiguous strata  of  air,  or  than  those  bodies  on  which  dew  is  not  deposited. 
In  fact,  dew  is  a  deposition  of  water  previously  existing*  in  the  air  as  va- 
pour, and  which  loses  its  g^aseous  form  only  in  consequence  of  being 
chilled  by  contact  with  colder  bodies.  In  speculating,  therefore,  about 
the  cause  of  this  interesting  and  important  phenomenon,  the  chief  ob- 
ject is  to  discover  the  principle  by  which  the  reduction  of  temperature 
is  effected.  The  explanation  proposed  by  Dr.  Wells,  and  now  almost 
universally  adopted,  is  founded  on  the  theory  of  M.  Prevost.  If  it  be 
admitted  that  bodies  radiate  at  all  times*  their  temperature  can  remain 
stationary  only  by  their  receiving  from  surrounding  objects  as  many  rays 
as  they  emit;  and  should  a  substance  be  so  situated  that  its  own  radia- 
tion may  continue  uninterruptedly  without  an  equivalent  being  returned 
to  it,  its  temperature  must  necessarily  fall.  Such  is  believed  to  be  the 
condition  of  the  ground  in  a  calm  starlight  evening.  The  calorific  rays 
which  are  then  emitted  by  substances  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are 
jdispersed  through  free  space  and  lost;  nothing  is  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere to  exchange  rays  with  them,  and  their  temperature  consequently 
diminishes.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  weather  is  cloudy,  the  radiant  ca. 
loric  proceeding  from  the  earth  is  intercepted  by  the  clouds,  an  inter- 
change is  established,  and  the  ground  retains  nearly*  if  not  quite,  the 
same  temperate  as  the  adjacent  portions  of  air. 

All  the  f«5fs  hitherto  observed  concerning  the  formation  of  dew,  tend 
to  confirm  this  explanation.  It  is  found  that  dew  is  deposited  sparingly 
or  not  at  all  in  cloudy  weather;  that  all  circumstances  which  promote 
free  radiation  are  favourable  to  the  formation  of  dew;  that  good  radia- 
tors of  caloric,  such  as  grass,  wood,  the  leaves  of  plants,  &nd  filamentous 
substances  in  general,  reduce  their  temperature,  in  favourable  states  of 

lines  successively  to  greater  and  g^reater  distances.  If  these  views  be 
admitted  as  probable,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  direc- 
tion of  this  motion  of  caloric  by  induction  may  be  changed  by  the  inter- 
position of  mirrors.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  caloric  constitutes 
a  medium  which  pervades  all  space,  and  that  rows  of  calorific  particles 
in  right  lines  must  exist  in  every  conceivable  direction.  In  the  experi- 
ment cited  in  the  text;  the  ice  in  the  focus  of  one  mirror  produces,  by 
induction^  a  deficiency  of  caloric  in  its  surface;  a  number  of  pre-exist. 
ing  rays  are  drawn  into  the  ice,  which  are  continuous  with  an  equal 
number  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  ipirror.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a 
particular  row  of  particles  is  put  in  motion  by  induction,  it  is  clear  that 
a  deficiency  of  caloric  will  be  the^  consequence  at  some  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  mirror.  This  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  mirror  itself, 
and  hence  it  will  be  made  up  by  the  first  particle  in  the  continuous 
parallel  row.  This  produces  an  induction  in  the  parallel  row,  which 
results  in  creating  a  deficiency  of  caloric  in  some  point  of  the  surface  of 
the  second  mirror.  Finally,  a  similar  induction  of  caloric  is  created  in 
the  corresponding  row  of  particles,  leading,  to  the  focus  of  the  second 
mirror  where  the  thermometer  is  placed,  which  necessarily  indicates  a 
reduction  of  temperature.  In  this  way  w4(tthink  the  experiment  of  the 
radiation  of  cold  may  be  explained,  with^ft  the  aid  of  M.  Prevost's 
theory,  which  we  conceive,  on  the  whole,  to  be  less  simple  than  that 
of  M.  Pictet.  B. 
•  Wells  on  Dew. 
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the  weather,  to  an  extent  often,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  degrees  bcloy 
that  of  the  circumambient  air;  and  that  while  these  are  drenched  witl 
dew,  pieces  of  polished  metal,  smooth  stones,  and  other  imperfect  ra 
diators,  are  barely  moistened,  and  are  nearly  as  warm  as  the  air  in  thcL 
vicinity. 

Cooling  of  Bodies. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  passage  of  caloric,  thai 
the  cooling  of  bodies  takes  place  by  two  very  different  methods.  When 
a  hot  body  is  enveloped  in  solid  substances,  its  caloric  is  withdrawr 
solely  by  means  of  communication,  and  the  rapidity  of  cooling  is  depen- 
dent on  the  conducfmg  power.  The  refrigeration  is  effected  in  a  simi- 
lar  manner  when  the  heated  body  is  immersed  in  a  liquid;  but  the  ra- 
pidity of  cooling  depends  partly  on  the  conducting  power  of  the  liquid, 
and  partly  on  the  mobility  of  its  particles.  In  elastic  fluids  the  cooling 
takes  place  both  by  communication  and  radiation;  and  in  a  vacuum  it  is 
produced  solely  by  radiation. 

The  first  attempt  to  fix  the  rate  of  cooling  was  by  Newton.  He  con- 
ceived that  a  hot  body  exposed  to  a  uniform  cause  of  refrigeration,  as 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  loses  at  each  instant  a  quantity  of  caloric  which 
always  bears  the  same  proportion  to  its  excess.  Thus  if  a  hot  body  is 
deprived  of  1-lOth  of  its  excess  of  caloric  in  one  second,  it  should  lose 
1-lOth  of  the  remaining  9-lOths,  or  9-lOOths  in  the  next  second,  and  in 
the  third  second  it  will  lose  1-lOth  of  the  regaining  Sl-lOOths,  or 
81-lOOOths,  &c.  In  this  way  the  following  series  of  numbers  may  be 
obtained,  expressing  the  proportion  of  t£e  excess  of  caloric  lost  in 
equal  intervals  of  time: 

lOQO        90Q         810         729         656       590-5      531*6 
10,000'  10,000'    10,000'   10,000'    10,000'    10,00©'   10^000* 
and  the  excess  remaining  after  each  interval  is, 

9000        8100       7290       6560       5905       5316      ^^ 
10,000'    10,000'    10,000'    10,000*   10,000*    10,000* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  numerators  of  these  fractions  constitute  a  geome- 
trical series,  of  which  I'lll  is  the  ratio;  for  5316x1-111=5905,  5316 
Xl-lll*=6559,  5316x1*111^=7286,  &c.  Hence  it  was  inferred  by 
Newton,  that  while  the  times  of  cooling  are  in  arithmetical  progression, 
the  refrigeration  proceeds  according  to  a  geometrical  progression. 

This  subject  has  been  experimentally  investigated  with  remarkable 
ingenuity  and  success  by  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de 
Ph.  vii.  225.)  They  have  demonstrated  that  Newton's  law  of  refrige- 
ration  may  be  adopted  when  the  temperature  is  inconsiderable;  but 
that  when  a  body  cools  through  an  extensive  range  of  temperature,  as 
when  the  excess  of  caloric  is  great,  the  law  is  then  found  to  be  erro- 
neous. They  have  examined  with  consummate  skill  the  various  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  cooling  of  a  hot  body  in  vacuo,  or  when 
surrounded  by  an  elastic  fluid,  is  influenced;  but  their  inquiry  is  too 
mathematical  and  abstruse  for  the  purposes  of  an  elementary  treatise. 

Effects  of  Caloric^ 

The  phenomena  that  may  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  caloric,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  eiMlerated  as  its  effects,  are  numerous.  With 
respect  to  animals,  it  is  Se  cause  of  the  feelings  of  cold,  apeeable 
warmth,  and  burning,  according  to  its  intensity.  It  excites  the  system 
powerfully,  and  without  a  certain  degree  of  it  the  vital  actions  would 
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entirely  cease.  Over  the  yegetable  world  its  influence  is  obvious  to 
every  eye.  By  its  stimulus,  co-operating  with  wr  and  moisture,  the 
seed  bursts  its  envelope  and  yields  a  new  plant,  the  buds  opdn,  the 
leaves  expand,  and  the  fruit  arrives  at  maturity.  With  the  decliniflg 
temperature  of  the  seasons  the  circulation  of  the  sap  ceases,  and  the 
plant  remains  torpid  till  it  is  again  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  caloric. 

The  dimensions  of  every  kind  of  matter  are  regulated  by  this  princi- 
ple. Its  increase,  with  few  exceptions,  separates  the  particles  ©f  bo- 
dies to  a  greater  distance  from  one  another,  producing  expansion,  so 
that  the  same. quantity  of  matter  is  thus  made  to  occupy  a  larger  space; 
and  the  diminution  of  caloric  has  an  opposite  effect.  Were  the  repul- 
sion occasioned  by  this  agent  to  cease  entirely,  the  atoms  of  bodies 
would  come  into  absolute  contact. 

.  The  form  of  bodies  is  dependent  on  caloric.  By  its  increase  solids 
are  converted  into  liquids,  and  liquids  are  dissipated  in  vapour;  by  its 
decrease  vapours  are  condensed  into  liquids,  and  these  become  solid. 
If  matter  ceased  to  be  under  the  influence  of  caloric,  all  liquids,  va- 
pours, and  doubtless  even  guses,  would  become  permanently  solid;  and 
all  motion  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  arrested. 

When  caloric  is  accumulated  to  a  certain  extent  in  bodies,  they  shine 
or  become  incandescent.  On  this  important  property  depend  all  our 
methods  of  artificial. illumination.  ^ 

Caloric  exerts  a  powerrful  influence  over  chemical  ■  phenomena. 
There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  any  chemical  action  which  is  not  in  some 
degree  modified  by  this  principle;  and  hence  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  caloric  is  indispensable  to  the  chemist.  By  its  means,  bodies  pre- 
viously separate  are  made  ta  combine,  and  the  elements  of  compounds 
are  disunited.  An  undue  proportion  of  Tt  is  destructive  ^o  all  or- 
ganic and  many  mineral  compounds;  and  it  is  essentially  concerned 
in  combustion^  a  process  so  necessary  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
ihan. 

Of  the  various  effects  of  caloric  above  enumerated,  several  will  be 
discussed  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  In  this  place  it  is  proposed  to 
treat  only  of  the  influence  of  caloric  over  the  dimensions  and  form  of 
bodies;  and  this  subject  will  be  conveniently  studie;d  under  the  three 
heads  of  expansion,  liquefaction,  and  vaporization. 

Expansion. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  caloric  is  the  repulsion 
which  exists  among  its  particles:  hence  it  happens,  that  when  this  prin- 
ciple enters  into  a  body,  its  first  effect  is  to  remove  the  integrant  mole- 
cules of  the  substance  to  a  greater  distance  from  one  another.  The 
body,  therefore,  becomes  less  compact  than  before,  occupies  a  greater 
space,  or,  in  other  words,  expands.  Now  this  effect  of  caloric  is  ma- 
nifestly in  opposition  to  cohesion — that  force  which  fends  to  make  the 
particles  of  matter  approximate,  and  which  must  be  overcome  before  any 
expansion  can  ensue.  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  a  small  ad- 
dition of  caloric  will  occasion  a  small  expansion,  and  a  greater  addi- 
tion of  caloric  a  greater  expansion;  because  in  the  latter  case,  the  co- 
hesion will  be  more  overcome  than  in  the  former.  It  may  be  anticipated 
also,  that  whenever  caloric  passes  out  of  a  body,  the  cohesion  being 
then  left  to  act  freely,  a  contraction  will  necessarily  follow;  so  that  ex- 
pansion is  only  a  transient  effect,  occasioned  solely  by  tlie  accumula- 
tion of  caloric.  It  follows,'  moreover,  from  this  view,  that  caloric  must 
produce  the  greatest  expansion  in  those  bodies,  the  cohesive  power  of 
which  is  least;  and  the  inference  is  fully  justified  by  observation.  Thus 
the  force  of  cohesion  is  greatest  in  solids,  less  in  liquids,  and  least  of  all 
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iiquids  mucb  more  considerable,  and  tbal  ot  eiisuc  vm  m  nwxx. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  the  reason  o{  wUchu  now  o\)\vQua,\!iiiL 
all  bodies  are  expanded  by  heal,  and  that  the  eij^anaiono!  Iheito 
body  increases  with  the  quantity  of  calonc  which  enten  it  B^t^tV 
does  not  apply,  unless  the  form  and  chemical  conslkilutioTi  oi  t]^tht 
be  preseryed,  For  if  a  change  in  cither  of  these  teapeclaht  ocowoi 
then  the  reverse  of  expansion  may  ensue  \  not,  howeyet,  ti  ^e  ^ 
consequence  of  an  augmented  temperalure^hut  utheTesdl  ^i\^ 
in  form  or  compoation. 

In  proof  of  the  expansion  of  solids,  we  need  only  taVe  \he  ei 
mensions  in  length,  breadth  and  thickness  of  any  svibsUiice  ^\i< 
and  measure  it  again  while  strongly  healed,  "wW  vl  wWVhe  ' 
have  increased  in  every  direction.  A  fainiliar  detnonstnAion  o 
may  he  aiforded  by  adapting  a  ring  to  aniroxi  rod,  the  (on 
just  large  enough  to  permit  the  latter  topaaa  \hTowg\x\tvi 
The  rod  is  next  heated,  and  wiU  then  no  longer  ^aw  t]hro\^^ 
This  dilatation  from  heat  and  consequent  contraction  \iic 
place  with  a  force  which  appears  to  be  irtesist^ble. 

The  expansion  of  solids  has  engaged  the  atten\ioti  ot  v 
mentersy  whose  efforts  have  been  cluefty  dwected  toward 
the  exact  quantity  by  which  different  suhstscncea  are  \? 
given  increase  of  heat,  and  determining  whetVver  ot  tv 
sion  is  equable  at  different  temperat\ircs.   The  VhWos 
tions  of  London  contain  various  dissertations  ow  \he  s^ 
Smeaton,  Troughton,  and  General  "Roy,  awd.'A.  "^vo' 
Physique,  has  given  the  results  of  exper\men\.«  i^ei 
care  by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace.    Their  exipetvtnexv 
lovi^ing  points  :   1.  Different  solids  do  ivol  ex^Mv^ 
from  equal  additions  of  caloric.    ^.  K  \iody  viYi 
from  the  temperatAire  of  freezing  to  tliat  o?\iO'^\iv 
lowed  to  cool  to  32**  "F.,  recovera  "pTecAatVy  Viv^ 
possessed  at  firs^.    3.  The  dilatation  ot  VS^e  mc 
ble  solids  is  very  uniform  witlviTv.ceitat\Tv\vcav\."&\ 
ample;  from  th£  freezing  point  o?  >»?*.«  to  VI 
place  betwil't  122^  and  212*^ .  T\\e  a\i\i^e.c^^n\ 
Petit,  (AnniCles  de  Ch.  et  de  VYi.  noV  nvv."^  -^^t 
ttttiformly  at  high  teinperatviTes,\>\3Lt  e-x-^^x^^ 
the  higher  the  temperature  be^^tid'il^^  ^ 
equal  additions  of  calofic.    \t\&Tn»iv\^^^> 
ments,  that  the  rate  of  expatvsKoxv  \&  «xv  vc\ 
and  212**;  but  the  diffeTei^cea  >wVi\c\v  eaa 
inconsiderable  as  to  escape  oV>saeTNa.>AOv< 
purposes  may  be  disregardeOl. 

The  subjoined  table  itvcVvkdes  Wv^  x 
and  Laplace.       (Biot,  vol.  i.  p.  XoS.']' 

Names  of  Substances. 

Glass  tube  -without  lead^  a  meF 

specimens  • 

English  fiint  g^Iass    • 
Copper  .  -  .     _ 

Brass— mean  of  t"wo  specirr 

Soft  iron  Torg^ed    • 
Iron  wire 
Untempered  steel 
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Name*  of  Substanees, 

Tempered  steel       • 

Lead  .        ,        .        * 

Tin  of  India    .         .        •        • 

Tin  of  Falmouth  . 

Silver      .        •        .        .        • 

Gold,  mean  of  three  specimens 

Platinum*  determined  by  Borda 


Elongation  token  heated 
fivm  32*  to  212^ 
1^7  of  its  length. 
1^51 
1^16 
1-462 
1.524 
1.602 
1-1 167 


Knowing  the  elongation  of  any  substance  for  a  gpiven  number  bf  de- 
grees of  the  thermometer,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  its  total  increase  in 
bidk,  by  trebling  the  number  which  expresses  its  increase  in  length. 
Thus  if  a  tube  of  flint  glass  elongates  by  1-1248,  when  heated  irom 
the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water^  its  cubic  space  will  have  in- 
creased by  3-1248  or  1-416  of  its  former  capacity. 

The  expansion  of  glass,  iron,  copper,  and  platinum,  has  been  par- 
ticularly investigated  by  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit.  The  following  table 
contains  the  result  of  their  observations  on  glass.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de 
Ph.  vii.  138.)  It  appears  from  the  third  column  that  at  temperatures 
beyond  212^  glass  expands  in  a  greater  ratio  than  mercury. 


Temperature  by 

Mean  Absolute  Di- 

Temperature  by 

an  air  thermo* 

laiaiion  ofgloM  for 

a     thermometer 

meter. 

each  de^ee. 

made  ofgltue. 

Fahr. 

Fahn 

Fahr. 

From  32°  to  212«» 

1-69660 

212^ 

32  to  392 

1-65340 

415.8 

32  to  572 

1-59220 

667.2 

The  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  columns  of  the  following  table  show 
the  mean  total  expansion  of  iron,  copper,  and  platinum,  when  heated 
from  32*'  to  212^  and  from  32**  to  572^  for  each  degree.  The  third, 
fifth,  and  seventh  columns  indicate  the  degrees  on  a  thermometer  of  iron, 
copper,  and  platinum,  corresponding  to  a  temperature  of  572®  on  an 
aur  thermometer.  It  is  obvious  that  platinum  is  much  more  uniform  in 
its  expansion  than  either  of  the  other  metals. 


Fahr. 
212® 
572® 


Fahr. 
1-50760 
1-40678 


d  S  ^ 

1^      ^v      ^\ 

«  ft  2 


Fahr. 
212® 
702.5 


Fahr. 
1-34920 
1-31860 


^1 


6 


Fahr. 
212® 
623.81 


5 


-§ 
S 


Fahr. 
1-67860 
1-65340 


^1 
III 


Fahr. 
212® 
592.9 


^  The  simplest  method  of  proving  the  expansion  of  liquids  is  by  put- 
ting a  common  thermometer,  made  with  mercury  or  alcohol,  into  warm 
water,  when  the  dilatation  of  the  liquid  will  be  shown  by  its  ascent  in  the 
stem.  I'be  experiment  is  indeed  illustrative  of  two  other  facts.  It  proves 
first,  that  the  dilatation  increases  with  the  temperature ;  for  if  the  ther- 
mometer is  plunged  into  several  portions  of  water  heated  to  different  de- 
^ees  the  ascent  will  be  the  greatest  in  the  hottest  water,  and  least  in  the 
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gSLUt  and  decisive  experiment  by  Dr.  Hope,  \ 

pand  previous  to  congelation.*  HekVievestl 

ter  to  be  between  thirty-nine  andahalf  and  fort 

thermometer;  that  is,  boiling  water  obeys  then 

to  the  temperature  ofabout  40*',  after  which  t. 

produces  increase  instead  of  diminution  of  voWic.  Accovame  lo  m 

Hallstrom,  whose  experiments  are  the  most  r,ecent,  and  appeatloW 
been  conducted  with  great  care,  the  maximum  density  of  wltPi.  \.«iq^c 
F.    ( An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xiviii.  90.)  '    ^'^wiaivj^^c 

The  cause  of  the  expansion  of  water  at  the  moment  of  freezme  » 

tributed  to  a  new  aiid  peculiar  arrangement  of  its  particles,  ice  w 

reality  crystallized  water,  and  during  its  formation  the  parades  ?Lm: 

themselves  in  ranks  and  lines,  which  cross  each  other  at  angUa  n? 

and  120'*,  and  consequently  occupy  more  space  than  when  \mid 

may  be  seen  by  examining  the  surface  of  water  while  freezing  in  a  'as, 

No  very  satisfectory  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  expansion  ' 

takes  place  previous  to  congelation.   It  is  supposed,  indeed   Hi 

water  begins  to  arrange  itself  in  the  order  it  will  assume  in  t\ii 

state  before  actually  laying  aside  the  liquid  form-,  and  this  expl 

is  generally  admitted,  not  so  much  because  it  has  been  proved  to 

but  because  no  better  one  has  been  offered. 

Water  is  not  the  only  liquid  which  expands  \inder  reducWor 
perature,  as  the 'same  effect  has  been  observed  in  a  few  otln 
assume  a  highly  crystalline  €tructure  on  becoming  soM\— f\i 
antimony,  zinc,  and  bismuth,  are  examples  of  it.  Mercury  ia  ; 
ble  instance  of  the  reversej  for  when  it  freezes,  it  auffeta  a 
contraction. 

As  the  particles  of  slit  and  aeriform  substances  we  not  Yi 

by  cohesion,  it  follows  that  increase  of  temperaluTe  mv 

considerable  dilatation  of  them?  and,  accordingly,  they  w 

Jate  from  equal  additions  of  caloric  much  more  than  ac 

Now,  chemists  are  in  the  habit  of  estimating  the  qua.n\i' 

employed  in  their  experiments  by  measuring  them-,  m\<: 

ume  occupied  by  any  gas  is  so  much  inftuenced  hy  te 

essential  to  accuracy  that  a  due  correctioiv  be  inad.e  i 

arising  from'this  cause;  that  they  should  know  how  - 

produced  by  each  degree  of  the  thermometeT,  wh^t} 

pansion  is  uniform  at  all  temperatures,  and  wYvet\x€ 

same  in  all  gases.  r  n    •  v      v 

This  subject  had  been  unsuccessfully  mvest\ga.\.e« 
phers,  who  failed  in  their  object  clViefVy  bec^ust 
precaution  of  drying  the  g-ases  upon  w\\\cVi  iVi^y 
the  law  of  dilatation  was  detected  by  Daltoxv  axvO 
the  same  time.    Mr.  Dalton's   method  of    opert 
moirs,  vol  v.)  was  exceeding-ly   simple.      ^J^^^ 
graduated  tube,  closed  at  one  end  and  carelvkUy 
ing  the  open  end  of  the  tube  into  a  mercurial  t 
tion  of  dry  air.    After  having- marked  the  bul 
air,  he  exposed  it  to  a  gradually   increasing-  J 
which  was  regulated  by  a  thermometer,  and 
casioned  by  each  increase  of  temperature. 
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]iUeatedy  in  consequence  of  the  precautious  he  took  to  avoid  every  pos- 
sible source  of  fallacy. 

It  is  proved  by  the  researches  of  these  philosophers,  that  aU  gases 
undergo  equal  expansions  by  the  same  addition  of  caloric,  supposing 
them  placed  under  the  same  circumstances;  so  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
ascertain  the  law  of  expansion  observed  by  any  one  gas;  in  order  to 
know  the  law  for  all.  Now  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Gay- 
Lussac,  that  100  parts  of  air  in  being  heated  from  32**  to  SIS*'  F.  expand 
to  137*5  parts.  The  increase  for  180  degrees  is  therefore  0-375  or 
37*5.l00th  of  its  bulk;  and  by  dividing  this  number  by  180  it  is  found 
that  a  given  quantity  of  dry  air  dilates  to  l-480th  of  the  volume  it  occu- 
pied at  33^,  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  re- 
sult of  Dalton's  experiments  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  foregoing. 

This  point  being  established,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  what  volume 
any  given  quantity  of  gas  should  occupy  at  any  given  temperature. 
Suppose  a  certain  quantity  of  gas  occupies  SO  measures  of  a  graduated 
tube  at  3S^,  it  may  be  desirable  to  determine  what  would  be  its  bulk  at 
42*^  F.  For  every  degree  of  heat  it  has  increased  by  l^Oth  of  its  ori- 
ginal volume,  and  therefore,  since*  the  increase  amounts  to  ten  degrees* 
the  SO  measures  win  have  dilated  by  10.480ths.  The  expression  will 
therefore  be  SO-f  SOX  10-480  =s20*41 6.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  volume  which  the  gas  occupies  at  3S^  !s  a  necessary  element  in  all 
such  calculations.  Thus,  having  20*416  measures  of  gM  at  43^  F.  the 
omresponding  bulk  for  52^  F.  cannot  be  calculated  by  the  formuls 
20*4164-S0-416xl0-480;  the  real  expression  is  30*4164.30x10-480,  be- 
cause tibe  increase  is  only  10-480th  of  the  space  occupied  at  33^  F., 
which  is  20  measures.*  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  fbrmula  for 
estimifting  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  height  of  the  barometer. 


*  Convenient  formulae  for  such  calculations  may  be  thus  deduced : 
Let  P'  be  the  volume  of  gas  at  any  temperature  above  33^,  T  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  above  that  point,  and  P  its  volume  at  33^.    Then  P^as 

^(i-fso)'  ^^"<^«F=^+^'  ^'^^=^  (^+T)'  ^^^r^ 

(480+T) 

480 

P'480 
Or  if  P  is  unknown,  it  may  be  calculated  by  the  formula  Pss^qq  . 

It  frequently  happens,  in  the  employment  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter, that  when  P'  for  the  above  formula  is  known,  it  is  not  P  itself 
which  is  wanted,  but  the  volume  of  gas  at  some  other  temperature,  as 
at  60°  F.  ITiis  value  may  be  obtained  without  firat  calculating  what 
P  is.  Let  P',  for  instance,  be  any  known  quantity  of  gas  at  a  certain 
temperature;  and  let  P"  be  the  quantity  sought  at  some  other  temper- 
ature, the  degrees  of  which  above  33^  may  be  expressed  by  T'.    Now 

'  (48O4.T') 
P"  sa        AQo      ^^'  ^^*  as  P  is  unknown,  let  its  value  be  substituted 

/480+T'\     /P'480\ 
according  to  the  above  fomlula.    Thus,  P"  es±  ( — Jgo^  /  ^  \480-UTy ' 

.  480«  P^4480  T^  P^    P^  480  (480-fTO    P^(480+T^) 

which  gives    P  «      48O4-48O  T      ""  ,  480  (480+T)    *"    480-|-T. 

Suppose,  f^  example,  a  portion  of  gas  occupies  100  divisions  of 


The  rate  of  eipmaon  of  stimnphtric  . 
SI"!"  hta  been  euaintit  by  HH.  Dulong 
Table  contains  the  result  of  Iheir  -■■  - 
tU.  120.) 


FabrenbeiC.     Centigrade 


^"^ «  dt  PS. 
given  w^ntc 


0£GSO 
1.0000' 
1.3750 
l.S5?6 
1.7389 
1.91B9 
a.0976 

2.3ias 

Hydrogen  gas  was  found  to  eip»nd  in  the  same  proponion.  i 
■II  gases  may  be  inferred  to  expand  to  the  Bame  citent,  for ' 

graduated  tub*  at  48"  F.,  how  many  will  it  fill  at  60"  E>    C\^~*' 
JoO(  T-48— 32oriei  T'-60— 32,or2a.   TteimmheiKV^J^ 


•  To  those  who  are  not  algebridstii  tlip  fMimtiniF, 
culation  may  he  useful.    As  every 
it  would  occupy  at  32",  for  every  ■ 

it  is  clear  that  it  will  eipand  1^1  ,, 

part  of  its  volume  at  34»,  and  bo  o  .  .^ 

degree  of  caloric.  In  order  to  knt  ' 

rf  a  gas  at  any  temperature  abo  . 

necessary  to  add  to  the  denominat  ^  j 

urats  equal  to  the  number  of  de|  ^ 

rature  of  32".  Thus  a  gas  at  the  t«  ^^ 

at  53?  1-500,  of  its  volume,  for  t  '' 

degree.    Knowing  in  this  simp\<  ' 

panslon  of  a  gas  s,t  any  tempe  ^ 

amount  by  the  difference  betv 

temperature  to  which  It  is  dewr^^^  ti^"'  ooe  -i.^.^°na.l  ^^ 
lion  is  to  a  higher  teinpera,tui^  »i  to  j,  <-»iati„J»-^'^»-^t 
volumei  if  to  a  lower.  aubtracL*!'"*  PrSS'' "'^Voi""P«r 
which  Dr.  Turner  has  selected  ^^-^^  ^^^'^^'^^S^'^ 
what  will  be  its  bulk  at  60o  '  "^^lelv  ,"«»  to  r^*^«^ 
lempe«tu_rej«16»  above  32"'  ^^  ProL^^i*  n>ea^''"la 
wiJlbeI^aflS=.l_4.96.        '  'ta  ft^ct^'^'i  »s  &^8 

diflfc^nce  5et«-=ec^  thl'°'"'ci  tol^^P^n^ol^  P^  o 
volume  5ouebt,    «Ul^   **=tual  t^  ^  -2016      /**f  On- 


r^JSMT,.; 
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crements  of  caloric,  between  — ^33**  F.  and  680**;  ftnd  the  same  law  pro- 
bably prevails  at  all  temperatures.* 

On  the  Thermometer. 

The  influence  of  caloric  over*the  bulk  of  bodies  is  better  fitted  for 
estimating  a  change  m  the  quantity  of  that,  agent  than  any  other  of  its 
properties;  for  substances  not  only  expand  more  and  more  as  the  tem- 
perature increases,  but  in  general  return  exactly  to  their  original  volume 
when  the  heat  is  withdrawn. ,  The  first  attempt  to  measure  the  inten- 
sity df  heat  on  this  principle  was  made  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  honour  of  the  invention  k  by  some  bestowed  on  Sancto- 
pius,  by  others  on  Cornelius  Drebel,  and  by  others  on  the  celebrated 
Galileo.  The  material  used  by  Sanctorius  was  atmospheric  air.  The 
construction  of  the  thermometer  itself,  or  thermoscope  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  is  exceedingly  simple.  A  glass  tube  is  to  be  selected  for 
the  purpose,  and  one  end  of  it  is  blown  out  into  a  splierical  cavity, 
while  its  other  extremity  is  left  open.  After  expelling  a  small  quan- 
tity of  air  by  beating  the  ball  gently,  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  plunged 
into  coloured  water,  and  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is  forced  up  into  the 
tube  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  air  within  the  ball  con- 
tracts. In  this  state  it  marks  changes  of  temperature  with  extreme  de- 
licacy, the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  confined  air  being 
rendered  visible  by  the  corresponding  descent  and  ascent  of  the  colour- 
ed water  in  the  stem;  and  in  point  of  sensibility,  indeed,  it  yields  to  no 
instrument  The  material  used  in  its  construction,  also,  is  peculiarly 
appropriate,  because  air,  like  all  gases,  expands  uniformly  by  equal  in- 
crements of  caloric;  but  nevertheless,  independently  of  these  advan- 
tages, there  are  two  forcible  objections  to  the  employment  of  this  ther- 
mometer For,  in  the  first  place,  its  dilatations  and  contractions  are  so 
great,  that  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  measure  them  when  the  change  of 
temperature  is  considerable?  and,  secondly,  its  movements  are  influ- 
enced by  pressure  as  well  as  by  caloric,  so  that  the  instrument  would 
be  affected  by  variations  of  the  barometer,  though  the  temperature 
should  be  quite  stationary. 

For  the  reasons  just  stated,  the  common  air  thermometer  is  rarely  em- 
ployed; but  a  modification  of  it,  described  in  1804  by  Professor  Leslie  in 
his  Essay  on  Heat,  under  the  name  o^  Differential  TViermometerf  is  entire- 
ly free  from  the  last  objection,  and  is  admirably  fitted  for  some  apecial 
purposes.  This  instrument  was  invented  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  Stur- 
mius.  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Altdorff,  who  has  left  a  description 
And  sketch  of  it  in  his  Collegium  Curiosumf  p.  54,  published  in  the  year 
lerS;  but  like  other  air  thermometers  it  had  fallen  into  disuse,  till  it 
was  ag^n  brought  into  notice, by  Professor  Leslie.  As  now  made  it 
consists  of  two  thin  glass  balls  joined  together  by  a  tube,  bent  twice  at 


♦  The  law  of  the  equable  expansion  or  contraction  of  gases  by  equal 
increments  or  decrements  of  heat  is  a  very  curious  one;  but  it  becomes 
particularly  so  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  a  descending  tempera- 
ture. If  gases  expand  or  contract  1 -480th  of  the  volume  they  occupy 
at  the  freezing  point,  for  every  alteration  of  temperature  equal  to  one 
degree,  it  is  obvious  that  a  given  volume  of  any  gas  at  32°  will  be  ea?- 
ponded  by  a  volume  equal  to  itself,  by  having  its  temperature  r^^ 
480*^.  But  the  converse  of  the  proposition  would  seem  to  involve  a  par- 
adox; forby  the  application  of  the  same  law,  a  given  volume  of  any 
graa  at  32<*,  if  cooled  down  480<>,  would  be  contrackd  by  a  volume  equal 
tu  itself,  that  is,  reduced  to  nothing!  B. 


talhe 
same  extent,  the  presniTe  on  the  oppoulcviN 
faces  of  tlie  liquid,  and  consequently  iti  pi»\- 
tion,  will  conUnue  unchinged.    Hence  the 
ilifTerentisl  themiDineter  ittndi  it  the  utite 
point,  liowever  different  ini;  be  the  tempera- 
tufe  of  the  mediuin.  Bui  the  slighltst  differ- 
ence bettreen  the  temperature  of  the  tvd 
balls  will  inBtantl}'  be  detected!  Toi  the  elu- 
ticity  of  the  sir  on  one  side  being  then  greater 
than  that  on  the  other,  the  liquid  will  retreat 
towards  the  ball  vhose  temp  entuce  is  la«est. 
Solid  stibstances  ore  not  better  suited  to  the 
construction  of  a  thermometer  than  gues;  for 
while  the  expanuon  of  the  latter  is  too  great, 
that  of  the  former  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be 
measured  except  by  the  adiptation  of  compli- 
cated  machinery.     Liquids   nhich   expand 
more  than  the  one  and  leaa  than  the  other, 
nre  exempt  from  both  extremes;  and,  CDnEequent\y,  wc 
amon^  them  for  a  material  with  whicK  to  construct  & 
The  principle  of  selection  ia  plain.    A  matenil  is  tequ 
pansions  are  uniform,  and  whose  boiling  and  fveei\ne 
remote  from  one  another.    Mercury  fulfils  these  cqii4\' 
any  other  liquid.     No  fluid  can  support  a  gteatei  de% 
out  boiling  flian  mercuvy,  and  none,  exceyV  aVco\i(A  ^ 
dure  a  more  intense  cold  without  lteei\ng,    l^haa^ 
tional  advantage  of  being  mote  aensihle  to  tlie  »c^ 
other  liquids,  while  its  duatntions  belwceftSl**  Mii  ^ 
fectly  uniforni.     Strictly  speaking,  the  aune  *tf*^/^    ' 
greater  dilatation  at  high  thanktYof  ^ 


like  other  fluids,  it  espanda  'm  an  mcTcaaHig  'tV'S  k 
that  this  ratio,  within  the  limits  aasi^e^  \a  ^^Si 


glass;  and  therefore,  if  conts,ined  in  &  ^\i 
lion  of  the  vessel  eorripeni 

The  first  object  in  con 
with  a  vei7  small  bore,  wl 
length  ;  and  tben,  by  mel 
of  it.  The  mercury  ia  ii 
and  then  dipping  the  o' 
MT  cools  and  contracts,  i 

supply  the  place  of  the  air  w\v'ny^>V  Va"?" 
part  of  the  «ir,  however,  \s  rev!^'*  ^VaA  v 
driven  out  by  the  ebullition  of  '^'overf  . 

Havincthiia  contrived  thafc  .,"■•«  Oj-. 
dudlbe^lof  jnercurj-,  ^h^  nJ'^^'X'l/ 
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fords  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  temperature  of  bodies; 
but  it  is  deficient  in  one  essential  point,  namely,  the  observations  made 
with  different  instruments  cannot  be  compared  together.  To  effect 
this  object,  the  thermometer  must  be  graduated,  a  process  which  con- 
sists of  ^wo  parts.  The  first  and  most,  important,  is  to  obtain  two  fixed 
points  which  shall  be  the  same  in  every  thermometer.  The  practice 
now  generally  followed  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  when  a  thermometer  is  plunged 
into  ice  that  is  dissolving,'  or  into  water  that  is  boiling,  it  constantly 
stands  at  the  same  elevations  in  all  countries,  provided  there  is  a  cer- 
tain conformity  of  circumstances.  The  point  of  congelation  is  easily 
determined,^  The  instrument  is  to  be  immersed  in  snow  or  pounded 
ice,  liquefying  in  a  moderately  warm  atmosphere,  till  the  mercury  be- 
comes stationary.  To  fix  the  boiling  point  is  a  more  delicate  opera- 
tion, since  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils  is  affected  by  various 
circumstances  which  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  hereafter.  It 
is  sufficient  to  state  the  general  directions  at  present;— ;>that  the  water 
be  perfectly  pure,  free  from  any  foreign  particles,  and  notabove  an  inchin 
depth, — the  ebullition  Vrisk,  and  conducted  in  a  deep  metallic  vessel,  so 
that  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  may  be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  steam,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  bulb, — ^the 
vapour  be  allowed  to  escape  freely, — and  die  barometer 'stand  at  30 
inches. 

The  second  part  of  the  process  of  graduation  consists  in  dividing 
the  interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water,  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts  or  degrees,  which  may  be  either  marked  on  the 
tube  itself,  by  means  of  a  diamond,  or  first  drawn  upon  a  piece  of  paper, 
ivory,  or  metal,  and  afterwards  attached  to  the  thermometer.  The 
exact  number  of  degrees  into  which  the  space  is  divided,  is  not  very 
materia],  though  it  would  be  more  convenient  did  all  thermometers  cor- 
respond in  this  respect.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  In  Britain 
we  use  Fahrenheit's  scale,  while  the  continental  philosophers  employ 
either  the  centigrade,  or  that  of  Reaumur.  The  centigrade  is  the  most 
convenient  in  practice;  its  boiling  point  is  100,  that  of  melting  snow  is 
the  zero,  or  bc^nningof  the  scale,  and  the  interval  is  divided  into  100 
equal  parts.  The  interval  in  Che  scale  of  Reaumur  is  divided  into  80 
parts,  :^nd  in  that  of  Pahrenheit  into  180;  but  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit  is 
placed  32  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  melting  snow,  and  on  this 
account  the  point  of  ebullition  is  312^. 

It  is  easy  to  reduce  the  temperature  expressed  by  one  thermometer 
to  that  of  another,  by  knowing  the  relation  which  exists  between  their 
degrees.  Thus,  180  is  to  100  as  9  to  5,  and  to  80  as  9  to  4;  so  that  nine 
deg^es  of  Fahrenheit  are  equal  to  five  of  the  centigrade,  and  four 
of  Reaumur's  thermometer.  Fahrenheit's  is,  therefore,  reduced  to  the 
centig^de  scale,  by  multiplying  by  five,  and  dividing  by  nine,  or  to 
that  of  Reaumur,  by  multiplying  by  four  i  nstead  of  five.  Either  of  these 
may  be  reduced  to  Fahrenheit  by  reversing  the  process;  the  multiplier 
is  nine  in  both  cases,  and  the  divisor  four  in  the  one  and  five  in  the  other. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  in  these  reductions,  that  the  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  is  32  deg^rees  lower  than  that  of  the  centigrade  or 
Reaumur,  and  a  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  circumstance.  An 
example  will  best  show  how  this  is  done.  To  reduce  212^  F.  to  the  cen- 
tigrade, first  subtract  32,  which  leaves  180;  and  this  nuinber  multiplied 
by  5-9,  gives  the  corresponding  expression  in  the  centigrade  scale.  Or 
to  reduce  100^  C.  to  Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  9-5,  and  then  add  33.  To 
save  the  trouble  of  such  reductions^  I  have  subjoined  a  table,  which 
shows  the  degrees  on  tiie  ecntigrade  scale  and  that  of  Reaumur,  corres- 
ponding to  the  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
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The  mercnrial  thcrmomder,  may  be  made  to  md'  i 
irhich  exceed  212^,  or  fall  below  zero,  by  contmuwi ; 
and  below  those  points.  But  as  mercury  freezea  a  i 
jfero,  it  cannot  indicate  tcmpcraturea  below  tkia.1  "p : 
only  liquid  which  can  be  used  for  aucYi  purposes  \a 
of  estimating  high  degrees  of  heat  are  as  yet  "very 
cury  is  preferable  to  any  other  liquids  but  ©"veii' 
be  altogether  relied  on.  For,  in  the  ^rst  p\ace, " 
increments  of  caloric  is  greater  at  \\ig\\  l\\ai\  atV: 
secondly,  glass  expands  attemperatviresbeyow! 
ratio  than  mercury,  and  consequently^  from  V\\ 
capacity  of  the  balb,  the  apparent  expa.T\s\ot\ 
ably  less  than  its  actual  dilatation.  TYivia "VLM.! 
that  when  the  air  thermometer  \a  at  57  "i^  T 
thermometer  stands  at  586** ;  but  wVven  core 
by  the  glass,  it  indicates  a  tem-peTatwre  oi  ! 
employed  for  temperatures  "wYiich.  ex.cee^  ^ 
then  either  dissipated  in  vapour,  ot  ^eooxr 

The  instruments  for  measu-ring  \T\\.eT\' 
pyr&meters,  and  naust  be  fornied.   eitVier  o 
The  former  alone  have  beenlkVtVieTlo  etx 
the  greater  uniformity  -witVi  -  -wlaicVi  tVie^i 
fifir  the  purpose.     Tlie   pyrometer  inv/ 
known.  It  is  founded  on  the  property  i 
ingwhen  strongly   heated,  ivithout  r    | 
as  it  cools.    The  earth  alumina,    ivhe" 
by  reagents,  or  fbimd   more  or  less 
in  a  state  of  chemical  combination 
ness,  part  of  the  inrater  is   expellee 
a  very  ^ong  heat   before  it  is  di 
last  portions  escape,  tlie  earth    -^^ 
tinues  after  cvp^-^  ^  ' 


com  water  by  the  aame  nuTn\>eT  at  &«vvee' 
equal   weights   or  meaTOrea  ot    -wKt^  o«    « 
equal  quantities  of   cnAoricv  e.n<V  ^^we  •».«\i 
bodies.      But  if  eqiial   ™eig\\Xa.  ot    ccvvi»3 
«»e  employed,   the  result.  -w'VVV  \>e  tlifferei 
•t  100°  F.  be  mixed  wif  fi  a  pint  of  water 
temperature  of  60°,  ao  that  the  40  tlegrc- 
ed  tbe  latter  by  30  dcgr^cn  only}  and  v 
the  water  ia  at  lOO"  and  the  mercury  p 
the  20  degreea  lost   by  the   former  f 
l»ttfp.     The  iact  ia  atiil  more  ttrit^' 
'eiylito  fbp  meaaurea.      "^ 
JeO^BTitha--- 
wiHr- 
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mixture  wiilhave  i  tempenrture  of  15S°.  Itviier  at  100" be  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  spemwceti  oil  at  40",  the  mixture  will  be  found 
»t  80";  and  when  the  oil  is  at  100'  and  the  water  at  40»  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mixture  will  be  only  60". 

It  appears  fram  the  facta  juat  stated,  that  the  same  quantjlj  of  caloric 
Impartg  twice  as  hig^h  a  temperature  to  mercury  as  to  an  equal  volume 
of  water;  that  a  simiLu-  proportion  is  obterved  with  reipect  to  equal 
wei^ts  of  spermaceti  oil  and  water;  and  that  the  heat  which  givea-S 
degrees  to  water  will  nuae  an^ equal  weight  of  mercury  by  115°,  beii^ 
the  ratio  of  1  to  23*.  Hence  if  equal  quantities  of  caloric  be  added  to 
equal  weights  of  water,  i^ermaceti  oil,  and  mercury,  their  teD:^eiatuMs 
in  relation  to  each  other  will  be  expresoed  by  the  number*  1,3,  aod.33j 
or  wturt  amounts  to  the  same,  in  order  to  iocreaae  the  temperatare  of 
equal  wei^bta  of  thoie  ■ubstances  to  thecame  extent,  the  water  will  re- 
quire 33  tmies  as  much  caloric  as  the  mercury,  and  twice  as  much  ai  the 
oil.  The  peculiarity  exemplified  by  these  qubstaocea,  and  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  illustrate  by  other  examples,  was  first  noticed  by  Dr. 
Black.  It  ia  a  taw  admitted  to  be  universal,  and  may  he  thua  eipres^dt 
that  similar  quantities  of  difTerent  bodies  require  unequal  quantities  of 
Caloric  to  heat  them  equally.  This  difference  in  bodies  was  expressed 
in  the  langusge  of  Dr.  Black  by  the  term  eopadty  for  caloric,  a  word  ap- 
parently suggested  by  the  idea  that  the  heat  present  in  my  substance  is 
contained  in  its  pores,  or  the  spaces  left  between  its  particles,  and  that 
tbequantityofheat  is  reflated  by  the  size  of  the  poies.  And,  indeed, 
at  first  view  there  appear  sufficient  grounds  for  this  opinion  j  for  it  is  ob' 
serred,  that  very  compact  bodies  have  the  smallest  capacities  for  caloric, 
and  that  the  capacity  of  the  same  substance  often  increases  as  its  density 
becomes  less.  But,  as  Dr.  Btack  himsetf pointed  out,  if  tlus  were  the 
real  cause  of  the  difference,  the  capadty  of  bodies  for  caloric  shoidd  be 
inversely  as  their  denutiea.  Thus,  since  merbury  is  thirteen  times  and 
•  half  denaer  than  water,  the  capacity  of  the  latter  for  caloric  ought 
to  be  only  thirteen  times  and  a  half  greater  than  the  former,  where- 
as it  is  twenty-three  times  as  great.  Oil  occupies  more  space  than  on 
equal  weight  of  water,  and  yet  the  capacity  of  the  latter  for  caloric  is 
doable  that  of  the  former.  The  word  capacity,  therefore,  ia  a^  to  ex- 
cite a  wrong  notion,  unless  it  ia  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  mere- 
ly an  expression  of  the  fact  without  allusion  to  its  cause;  and  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  error  from  this  souree,  the  term  tpecific  caloric  has  be«n 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  it, -and  is  now  very  generaily  employed. 

The  nngular  fact  of  substances  of  equal  lemp^ture  contaiiung  unequal 
quantities  of  heat  naturally  exdtes  speculation  about  its  cause,  and  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  it.  The  explanation  deduced 
fi«mtiie  viewaof  Ilr.  Block  is  the  follovii^:  He  conceived. that,  caloric 
exists  in  bodies  undertwo  opp<»ite  conditions:  inonelt  is  supposed  to  ba 
in  a  state  of  chemical  combination,  when  it  lays  aside  its  pTtnnmentchaiac- 
ters,  and  remains  ss  it  were  concealed,  without  evincing  any  ngas  of  its 
presence!  in  the  other,  it  is  free  and  uncombined,  pasung  readily  &om 
one  substance  to  another,  affectingihe  senses  in  Its  passage,  detemiining 
the  hdght  of  the  tiiermometer,  and  in  a  word  {^ving  rise  to  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  attributed  to  this  active  principle. 

Though  It  would  be  easy  to  start  objections  to  this  ingenious  conjec- 
ture, it  has  the  merit  of  expluning  phenomeukmore  aatisfactoiily  than 

■  This  proportion,  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Henry  In  the  last  edition  of 
his  Elements  on  the  authority  of  >fr.  Daiton,  is  I  believe  not  far  from  tb* 
butb,  and  iaccr^olyinorttcotTect  than  that  pfl  toSS. 
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way  tiew  that  has  been  proposed  in  its  place.  It  is  entirety  consistent 
whh  analogy.  For  since  caloric  is  regarded  as  a  material  substance,  it 
would  be  altogfether  anomalous  were  it  not  influenced,  like  other  kinds 
of  matter,  by  chemical  affinity;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  it  ouriit  ctsftain> 
ly  in  combining,  to  lose  some  of  the  proi>erties  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished in  its  me  state.  AccortUng  to  this  view  it  is  intelligible  how 
two  substances,  from  being  in  the  same  condition  with  respect  to  free 
caloric,  may  have  the  same  temperature;  and  yet  that  their  actual  quan- 
tities of  caloric  may  be  very  different,  in  consequence  of  one  containing- 
more  of  that  principle  in  a  combined  or  latent  state  than  the  othier.  But 
hi  admitting  ^e  plausibility  of  this  explanation,  it  is  proper  to  remember 
that  it  is  at  present  entirely  hypothetical;  and  that  the  language  sugges- 
ted by  an  hypothess  should  not  be  unnecessarily  associated  with  the 
phenomena  to  which  it  owes  its  origin.  Accordingly,  the  word  tentibie 
16  better  ibanjree  caloric^  and  insentibk  preferable  to  eombifud  or  latent 
caloric;  for  by  such  terms  the  fact  is  equity  well  expressed^  and  philo- 
sophical proppety  strictly  preserved.* 

*  The  theory  of  latent  beat  of  Dr.  Black,  as  applied  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  dinerent  specific  heats  of  bodies,  would  seem  in  some  re- 
spects to  be  unphiiosophical.    If  Pictet's  theoiy  of  the  equilibrium  of 
odoric  be  admitted,  then  equality  of  temperature  in  any  two  bodies 
merely  means  that  their  caloric  has  no  tendency  to  pass  from  one  to  the 
other,  without  the  idea  having  any  necessaiy  connection  with  the  absolute 
quantity  pf  caloric  contained  in  them.    It  may  be  admitted  as  hi^g^y 
probable  that  the  reason  why  different  bodies  assume  to  themselves  un- 
equal quantities  of  heat«  when  this  principle  has  assumed  a  state  of  rest, 
b  that  their  affinities  for  caloric  are  different;  yet  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  the  caloric  in  such  bodies  is  in  two  different  states,  sensible  or  free, 
xad  insensible  or  combined.     If  we  impart  ten  degrees  of  heat  to  equal 
weights  of  water  and  oil,  the  water  will  have  received  twice  as  much  calo- 
ric as  the  oil.  Here  "  the  actual  quantities  of  caloric"  received  are  *<  very 
different;"  but  are  we  on  this  account  to  suppose  that  part  of  the  caloric 
received  by  the  water  is  in  an  insensible  or  combined  state  ?    It  will  at 
once  be  evident  that  this  cannot  be  the  case;  for  if  the  equal  weights  of 
water  and  oil,  after  being  heated  ten  degrees,  be  allowed  to  cool  equally, 
the  water  will  lose  twice  as  much  actual  caloric  as  the  oil.    Now  all  the 
caloric  lost  during  the  cooling  becomes  free  caloric;  for  it  is  distributed 
among  surrounding  bodies. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  quantity  of  caloric  gained  or  lost  by  any  number 
of  bodies,  in  being  heated  or  cooled  through  the  same  number  of  de- 
grees»  bears  a  constant  proportion  to  their  several  specific  heats.  Hence 
to  maintain  an  equali^  of  temperature  among  any  set  of  bodies,  the 
quantity  of  caloric  contained  by  each  must  be  directly  proportional  to 
its  specific  heat  Whatever  subverts  this  relation  will  necessarily  change 
the  temperature. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  loss  or  gain  of  caloric  by  a  body  is  exact- 
ly proportional  to  the  change  it  may  undergo  in  specific  heat  or  capacity. 
Tlius,  if  a  body  receive  caloric,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  its  capacity 
proportionably  increased,  its  temperature  remains  the  same,  though  it 
be  constantly  receiving  caloric;  and  it  is  by  such  cases  as  these  that  the 
doctrine  of  insensible  or  combined  heat  is  most  plauaibly  supported. 
But,  upon  taking  a  nearer  view  of  the  subject^  it  will  be  found  that  the 
temperature  remains  the  same  in  confoimity  with  the  principles  laid 
down  in  this  note;  for  the  capacity  and  heat  being  simultaneously  and 
prc^ortionably  increased,  the  relation  between  them,  so  far  from  being 
mi^iertedf  is  maintained.  B. 
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It  ifi  of  bnportance  to  know  tke  specific  calorie  of  bodies.  The  mort 
convenient  method  of  discovering  it,  is  by  mixing  different  substances 
together  in  the  way  just  described,  and  obs^ving  the  relative  quantities 
of  caloric  requisite  for  heating  them  by  the  same  number  of  degrees^ 
Thus  the  caloric  required  to  neat  equal  quantities  of  water,  spermaceti 
oil,  and  mercury  by  one  degree,  is  in  the  ratio  of  23, 11.5,  and  1,  and  there- 
fore their  capacities  for  caloric  are  expressed  by  those  numbers.  Water 
is  commonly  one  of  the  materials  employed  in  such  experiments,  as  it 
is  customary  to  compare  the  capacity  of  other  bodies  with  that  of  water. 

This  method  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Black,  and  was  afterwards 
practised  to  a  great  extent  by  Drs.  Crawford  and  Irvine*.  But  the  same 
knowledge  may  be  obtained  by  reversing  the  process,—- by  noting  the 
relative  quantities  of  caloric  which  bodies  g^ve  out  in  cooling;  for  if  wa- 
ter requires  23  times  more  caloric  than  mercury  to  raise  its  temperature 
by  one  or  more  deg^es,  it  must  also  lose  23  times  as  much  in  cooling. 
The^  calorimeter,  invented  and  employed  by  Lavoiaerand  Laplace,  acts 
on  this  principle.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  wire  cage,  suspended  in 
the  centre  of  a  metallic  vessel  so  much  larger  than  itself^  that  an  interval 
is  left  between  them,  which  is  filled  with  fragments  of  ice.  The  mode, 
of  estimating  the  quantity  of  caloric  which  is  emitted  by  a  hot  body 
placed  in  the  wire  cage,  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  ice  cannot  be  heat^ 
ed  beyond  32*^  F. ;  since  every  particle  of  caloric  which  is  then  supplied 
is  employed  in  liquefying  it,  witiiout  in  the  least  affecting  its  teiftpeni- 
ture.  If,  therefore,  a  flask  of  boiling  water  is  put  into  the  cage,  it  will 
gradually  cool,  the  ice  will  continue  at  32^,  and  a  portion  of  ice-cold 
water  will  be  formed;  and  the  same  change  will  happen  when  heated 
mercury,  oil,  or  any  other  substance  b  substituted  for  the  hot  water. 
The  «ole  diflterenee  will  consist  in  the  quantity  tt^  kcts  Hqnel^eu,  ^hiek 
will  be  proportional  to  the  caloric  lost  by  those  bodies  while  they  cool; 
so  that  tiieir  capacity  is  determined  merely  by  measuring  the  quantity  of 
vnA^r  produced  by  each  of  them.  This  is  done  by  allowing  the  water, 
as  it  forms,  to  run  out  of  the  calorimeter  by  a  tube  fixed  in  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  catefully  weighing  the  liquid  which  bsues. 

There  is  one  obvious  soiHrce  of  fallacy  in  this  mode  of  operating, 
agfainst  which  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  remedy;  namely  the  ice  not  only 
receives  caloric  from  the  substance  in  the  central  cage,  but  must  also  re- 
ceive it  from  the  air  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  esiperiment  is  con- 
ducted. This  inconvenience  is  avoided  by  surrounding  the  whole  ap- 
paratus by  a  larger  metallic  vessel  of  the  same  form  as  the  smaller  one, 
and  of  such  a  size  that  a  certain  space  is  left  between  them,  which  is  to 
be  filled  with  pounded  ice  or  snow.  No  external  heat  can  now  pene- 
trate to  the  inner  vessel;  because  all  the  caloric  derived  from  the  apart- 
ment is  absorbed  by  the  outer  one,  and  is  employed,  not  in  elevating  its 
temperature,  but  in  dissolving  the  pounded  ice  within  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  however,  tiie  accuracy  of  the  calori- 
meter may  fairly  be  questioned.  For  that  the  results  obtained  by  it  may 
be  correct,  it  is  essential  that  all  the  water  which  is  produced  shoxild 
flow  out  and  be  collected.  But  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  some  of 
the  water  is  apt  to  freeze  again  before  it  has  had  time  to  escape;  and  if 
this  be  true,  as  ^  priori  is  very  probable,  then  the  information  ^ven  by 
the  calorimeter  must  be  rejected  as  useless. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  gaseous  substances  is  a  prob- 
lem or  importance,  and  has  accordingly  occupied  the  attention  of  seve- 
ral experimenters  of  great  science  and  practical  skill;  but  the  inqxiiry  is 


•  Crawford  on  Ai)imal  Heat,  and  Irvine's  Chemical  Essays. 
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beset  with  so  many  difficulties  that,  in  spite  of  the  talent  which  has  been 
devoted  to  it,  our  best  results  can  only  be  viewed  as  approximations  re* 
quiring"  to  be  corrected  by  future  research.  Dr.  Crawford,  to  whom  wc 
are  indebted  for  the  first  elaborate  investigation  of  the  subject,  conducted 
his  experiments  in  the  following  manner.  He  obtained  two  copper  ves- 
sels made  as  light  as  possible,  and  exactly  of  the  same  form,  size,  and 
weight;  exhausted  one  of  them,  and  filled  the  other  with  the  gas  to  be 
examined.  They  were  next  heated  to  the  same  extent  by  immersion  in 
hot  water,  and  then  plunged  into  equal  quantities  of  cold  water  of  the 
fame  temperature.  Each  flask  heated  the  water;  but  while  the  exhaust- 
ed flask  communicated  solely  the  heat  of  the  copper,  the  other  g^ve  out 
an  equal  quantity  of  caloric  from  the  metal  of  which  it  was  nuide,  to- 
gether widi  that  derived  from  the  gas  in  its  interior.  The  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  former  deducted  from  that  of  the  latter  gave  the  heating 
power  of  the  confined  gas,  the  precise  information  wanted.  By  repeat- 
mg  the  experiment  wi&  air  and  different  gases,  th^  comparative  heat- 
ing powers,  or  their  specific  heats,  were  ascertained.  But  correct  as  is 
the  leading  principle  on  which  these  experiments  were  founded,  tlie 
results  arie  now  umversaUy  admitted  to  be  very  wide  of  the  truth,  and 
therefore  it  can  answer  no  useful  purpose  to  cite  them.  The  fallacy  is 
attributable  to  the  circumstance  of  the  heat  derived  from  the  containing' 
vessel  being  so  great  compared  to  that  emitted  by  the  confined  gas,  that 
the  effect  ascribed  to  the  latter  is  confounded  with,  and  materially  in- 
fluenced by,  the  unavoidable  errors  of  manipulation. 

The  same  subject  was  investigated  by  Lavoiaer  and  Laplace  by  means 
of  their  calorimeter.  A  current  of  gas  was  transmitted  m  a  serpentine 
tube  through  boiling  water  in  order  to  be  heated,  and  was  then  made  to 
Cigculftte^ithhrthe  calwiffleterln  g  TOnHartohe  snrroqnded  wttli  ice. 
Its  temperature  in  entering  and  quitting  the  calorimeter  was  ascertained 
by  thermometers,  and  the  heat  lost  by  each  gas  was  estimated  by  the 
quantity  of  ice  liquefied.  Their  experiments  are  of  course  liable  to  the 
objections  already  made  to  the  use  of  icefbutaanulartrain  of  experiments, 
not  exposed  to  this  faDacy,  was  conducted  in  the  year  1813  with  extreme 
care  by  MH.  Delaroche  and  B^rard.  (An.  de  Chimie,  lxxxv.  and  Annals 
of  Phil. ,  II. )  They  transmitted  known  quantities  of  gas,  heated  to  212^  F. , 
in  a  uniform  current  through  the  calorimeter;  and,  instead  of  ice,  surround- 
I  ed  the  serpentine  tube  with  water,  the  temperature  of  which,  as  well  as  of 

[  the  gas  at  its  exit,  was  ascertained  during  the  course  of  the  process  by  deli- 

cate thermometers.  By  operating  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas,  they 
avoided  the  error  into  which  Crawford  fell;  and  the  experiments,  though 
complicated  and  involving  various  sources  of  error,  were  conducted  with 
such  skill  and  caution  that  they  inspired  great  confidence,  and  are  still 
admitted  to  be  more  accurate  than  any  which  have  been  made  on  this 
difficult  subject.  Their  results  are  contained  in  the  following  table;  the 
specific  heat  of  the  gases  being  referred  to  atmospheric  air  as  unity  in 
the  two  first  columns,  and  to  water  in  the  third* 


Name*  of  Sabiianca. 

FoHma. 

Under  t^^migU*. 

Hydrogen  gta 
Oxygen  gas      . 

5ss:s^- .  ■ 

Olefiuit  g«9 
Curbonic  owle  gas  . 
Cutionic  acid  gas 
Water      . 
Aqueoua  vapour  . 

1.0000 
8.9033 
0.9765 
I.OOOO 
1.3S03 
1.5330 
1.0340 
1.2S83   . 

1.0000 
12.3400 
0.8848 
1.0318 
0.8878 
1.5763 
1.0805 
0.8280 

.      0.3669 
.       3.2936 
.      .0.2361 
-.       0.2754 
.       0.2369 
0.4207 
.       0.2884 
.       a2210 
1.0000 
.      0.8470 

L 


Some  eipenments  performed  by  MM.  Clement  and  Desonnes,  and 
published  in  the  year  1819  in  the  Jmtmal  St  Phyngue,  lsixii.  320, 
were  confinnRtoiy  of  the  foregoing  resultai  and  Hr.  Dalton,in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Cheimcai  Philosophy,  page  282,  states  that  he  has  repeated 
the  experiment  of  Delaroche  and  Benrd  on  the  Specific  heat  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  is  convinced  of  their  estimate  b^g  very  new  the  tiuth. 
But  the  accuracy  of  their  results  hss  been  questioned  by  others,  and  some 
of  the  objections  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  forc^.  One  of  these  was 
■Uted  by  Mr.  Ilaycaft  in  the  Edinburgh  Phil.^  Trins.  for  J824,  namely, 
that  the  gases  were  employed  in  a  moist  instead  of  a  dry  state;  a  circum- 
stance which  would  doubtless  in  some  measure  modify  the  result :  and 
others  have  been  mentioned  by  MM.  De  la  Rive  and  Harcet.  (Jn.deCk. 
el  de  Ph.  iiiv.  5.  and  xli.  7S.  )  For  example,  the  precise  lempeistura 
of  the  gases  used  in  1h«r  experiments  was  not  ascertained  in  an  unex- 
ceptioi^le  manheri  because  a  thermometer  Burrounded  by  gaseous  mati 
ter  is  ifTected,  not  ovJy  by  contact  with  the  gas  itself,  but  likewise  by 
the  radiant  lieat  emitted  or  Absorbed  by  the  contaiiung  vessel.  It  is  also 
to  be  remarked  that  tlie  heated  gases,  in  passing  through  the  calorimeter, 
diminished  in' volume  in  proportion  as  they  cooled.  Now  it  is  found  in- 
variably that  whenever  the  bulk  of  a  gas  is  diminished,  a  certain  pintion 
of  insenable  heat  becomes  aensiblej  so  th.it  in  the  experiments  of  Dela- 
roche and  B^rard  the  heating  influence  of  the  gases  was  a  complex  phe- 
nomenon, partly  dependent  on  the  caloric  lost  in  cooLng,  and  partly  on 
that  developed  by  the  accompanying  diminution  in  volume.  TMs  last 
source  of  beat  ought  to  have  been  avoided,  and  in  the  experiments  of 
Crawford  it  was  so;  for  the  heated  gases  with  which  he  operated,  being 
confined  in  a  close  vessel,  underwent  no  change  of  vohune  while  they 
cooled,  though  of  course  their  elasticity  was  thereby  diminished. 

These  considerations  induced  MM.  De  la  Rive  and  Marcet  to  undertake 
this  difHcult  inquiir.  In  their  experiments  the  gases  were  coniined  in  a 
tWn  globe  of  glass,  and  the  temperature  was  estimated,  not  by  a  ther- 
mometer, but  by  the  elastic  force  communicated  by  the  heat,  accoiding 
to  the  law  of  Dalton  and  Gay-Lussac  already  mentioned.  (Page  34. ) 
The  glass  vessel  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  very  thin  copper  ^obe, 
the  Inner  surface  of  wliicli  was  made  to  radiate  freely  by  being  blackened, 
and  the  air  between  it  andtheglassglobewa&wit]idraw*n  by  an  air-pump. 
The  whole  apparalns,  being  brought  to  the  temperature  of  68'  F.,  was 
immersed  during  exactly  five  minutes  in  water  kept  steadily  at  86°!  and 
tlie  heat  imparted  to  the  copper  was  radiated  from  its  inner  surface,  and 
thus  reached  the  glass  globe  in  the  centre.  By  always  operating  exactly 
i  n  the  same  manner,  it  was  conceived  tliat  the  same  volume  of  each  ga« 
would  receive  equ^  quantities  of  caloric  in  equal  times;  and  that  from 
the  temperature  thus  commuuicated  to  each,  its  specific  heat  mij^  ba 
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infeiTed.  In  two  sets  of  experimejits  thus  conducted,  they  found  thi 
each  gas  acquired  the  same  elasticity,  or  was  heated  to  the  same  deg^< 
and  thence  tiiey  inferred  that  g^ses  in  general,  for  equal  volumes  an 
pressures,  have  the  same  capacity  for  caloric.  They  also  operated  wit 
the  same  gas  at  different  densities,  and  concluded  that  the  specific  hes 
of  each  g^,  for  equal  volumes,  (Uminishes  slowly  as  its  density  decreasei 

In  the'  An,  de  Ch,  et  de  Fh,  xli.  113,  M.  Dulong  has  published  som 
critical  remarks  on  these  experiments.  He  ai^es,  in  the  first  place 
that  the  quantity  of  gta  employed  was  so  small,  that  any  effect  aiisini 
from  a  difference  in  specific  heat  could  not  be  appreciated.  He  cor 
tends,  further,  that  the  temperature  acquired  by  a  gas  in  such  exper 
ments  is  not  influenced  by  its  specific  caloric  only,  but  in  part  by  th 
relative  facility  with  which  heat  is  transmitted  through  the  gaii.  It  ha 
been  already  observed  that  heat  is  conducted  by  gaseous  matter  with  ex 
treme  slowness,  but  is  rapidly  diffused  through  it  in  consequence  of  th* 
mobiUty  of  its  particles.  Now  gases  differ  considerably  under  this  poin 
of  view.  Hydrogen  acquires  the  temperature  of  a  hot  body  placed  in  i 
much  more  rapidly  than  carbonic  acid;  and,  therefore,  were  the  sami 
volume  of  these  gases  exposed  for  an  equal  short  period  to  equal  source 
of  caloric,  the  former  Would  acquire  a  higher  temperature  simply  fron 
its  conveying  heat  more  readily.  The  validity  of  these  strictures  eai 
scarcely,  I  apprehei^  be  denied.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  fron 
the  foregoing  observt&ons,  that  the  specific  heats  of  the  gases  are  notyei 
accurately  known,  and  tliat  the  numbers  stated  by  Delaroche  and  B^rarc 
are  probably  the  best  approximations  hitherto  published. 

Tlie  general  facts  hitherto  determined  concerning  the  specific  heat  oi 
bodies  may  be  arranged  under  the  four  following  heads: 

1.  Every  substance  has  a  specific  heat  peculiar  to  itself;  whence  i1 
follows,  that  a  change  of  composition  will  be  attended  by  a  change  ol 
capacity  for  caloric. 

2.  The  specific  heat  of  a  body  varies  with  its  form.  A  solid  has  a  less 
capacity  for  caloric  than  the  same  substance  when  in  the  state  of  a  liquid; 
the  specific  heat  of  water,  for  instance,  being  9  in  the  soUd  state,  and  10 
in  the  liquid.  Whether  the  same  weight  of  a  body  has  a  greater  specific 
heat  in  the  solid  or  liquid  form  than  in  that  of  vapour,  is  a  circumstance 
not  yet  decided.  The  only  experiments  in  point  are  those  of  Crawford, 
and  Delaroche  and  B^rard.  Tlie  former  estimated  the  specific  heat  of 
vapour  at  1.55,  and  the  French  philosophers  at  0.847,  compared  to  tliat 
of  water  as  unity;  nor  is  it  possible  to  say  which  of  these  widely  discor- 
dant results  is  nearer  the  truth,  as  neither  can  be  relied  on  with  confi- 
dence.* 

3.  Of  the  specific  heat  of  equal  volumes  of  the  same  gas  at  different 

•  The  question  here  referred  to  may  not  be  decided  experimentally 
with  rigid  accuracy,  and  yet  it  is  decided  with  much  plausibility  by  the 
admitted  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  vapours  from  liquids,  and  the  in- 
creased specific  heat  of  vapours  by  rarefaction.  Dr.  Tiuner  admits  that 
tlie  specific  heat  of  water  in  the  liquid  state  is  greater  than  in  the  state 
of  ice.  Is  it  not  probable  then  that  the  specific  heat  of  steam  is  greater 
than  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  .^  Conceding  that  the  increased 
capacity  that  takes  place  as  water  changes  into  steamj  is  not  conclusive 
as  to  the  increased  specific  heat  of  the  stekm  itself  after  having  been 
formed;  yet  as  a  separation  of  the  particles  of  steam  by  rarefaction  is  admit- 
ted to  increase  its  specific  heat,  a  fortiori  the  greater  separation  of  tl)e 
aqueous  particles  in  passing  from  water  to  steam  nught  be  suppo&cd  to 
be.  attended  with  the  same  resul^  B. 
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denidties  nothing  certain  has  been  established;  for  the  experiments  of 
MM.  De  Ja  Rive  and  Marcet,  above  described,  have  led  to  no  deciave 
concluision.  But  all  adnut  that  the  specific  heat  of  equal  weights  of  the 
same  gas  increases  as  the  density  decreases.  Thus,  to  maintain  the  tem- 
perature of  100  grains  of  atmospheric  air  at  60**,  or  any  other  tempera- 
ture, more  heat  will  be  required  when  it  occupies  the  room  of  100  cubic 
inches  than  if  it  were  contained  in  half  that  space;  and  still  more  heat  will 
be  jrequisite  when  its  volume  is  augmented  to  200  cubic  inches.  The 
exact  ra.te  of  increase  is  unknown:  but  according  to  Delaroche  and  B^rard 
the  ratio  is  less  rapid  than  the  diminution  in  density;  that  is,  the  specific 
caloric  of  any  gas  being  1,  it  is  not  2,  but  between  one  and  two',  when 
its  volume  is  doubled.  This  fact  being  established  in  the  case  of  elastic 
fluids,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  whether  the  same  law  does  not  ex- 
tend to  hquids  and  solids?  whether  water,  for  instance,  at  32**,  possesses 
the  same  specific  caloric  as  when  dilated  by  a  high  temperature?  Dis. 
Crawford  and  Irving  contended  that  it  is  permanent  or  nearly  so,  affirm- 
ing that  solids  and  liquids  possess  the  Same  specific  caloric  at  all  tem- 
peratures, so  long  as  they  suffer  no  change  of  form  or  composition.  Mr. 
Dalton,  on  the  contrary,  (Chemical  Philosophy,  parti,  p.  50),  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  specific  caloric  of  such  bodies  is  greater  in  high  than  in 
low  temperatures;  and  Petit  and  Dulong,  in  the  essay  already  quoted, 
have  proved  it  experimentally  with  respect  to  several  of  them.  Thus 
the  mean  capacity  of  iron  between 

oo  Cent  and  .  100^  Cent.  is  0.1098 

0<>  .  200?  .  0.1150 

O**  .  300*>  .  0.1218 

O''  .  350?  .  0.1255 

and  the  same  is  true  of  the  substances  contained  in  the  following  table. 

Mean  Capacity  Mean  Capacity 

between  0<>  and  100?  C.    bettoeen  0°  and  300^  C: 

Mercury 

Zinc 

Antimony 

Silver 

Copper 

Platinum 

Glass 

It  is  difiicult  to  determine  whether  the  increased  specific  caloric  ob- 
served in  solids  and  liquids  at  high  temperatures  is  owing  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  heat  within  them,  or  to  their  dilatation.  It  ii  ascribed  in 
general  to  the  latter,  and  I  believe  correctly;  because  the  expan^on  and 
contraction  of  gases  by  change  of  pressure,  without  the  lud  of  heat,  is 
attended  with  corresponding  changes  of  capacity  for  caloric. 

4.  Change  of  capacity  for  caloric  always  occasions  a  change  of  tem- 
perature. Increase  in  the  former  is  attended  by  diminution  of  the  latter, 
and  decrease  in  the  former  by  increase  of  the  latter.  Thus  when  air, 
confined  within  a  flaccid  bladder,  is  suddenly  dilated  by  means  of  the 
ur-pump,  a  thermometer  placed  in  it  will  indicate  the  production  of  cold. 
On  the  contrary,  when  air  is  compressed,  the  corresponding  diminution 
of  its  specific  caloric  gives  rise  to  increase  of  temperature;  nay,  so  much 
heat  is  evolved  when  the  compression  is  sudden  and  forcible,  that  tinder 
may  be  kindled  by  it  The  explanation  of  these  facts  is  obvious.  In 
tbe  first  case,  a  quantity  of  caloric  becomes  insendble,  which  was  pre- 
viously in  a  sensible  state;  in  the  second,'  caloric  is  evolved,  which  was 
previously  latent 

5 


0.0330 

omso 

0.092r 

0.1015 

o.o5or 

0.0549 

0.0557 

0.0611 

0.0949 

0.1013 

0.0335 

0.0355 

o.i7ro 

0.1900 

Specific  Caioric. 

Bismutli 

0.0288 

Lead 

0.0293 

Gold 

0.0298 

Plfttinum 

0.0335 

Tin 

0.0514 

SUver 

o.ossr 

Zinc 

0.0927 

TeUurinm 

0.0912 

Copper 

0.0949      * 

Nickel 

0.1035 

Iron 

0.1100 

Cobalt 

0.1498 

Sulphur 

0.1880 
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Tvem  some  experiments,  the  result  of  which  is  given  in  the  10th  volume 
of  the  *4nn.  de  Ch,etde  Ph.,  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit  have  inferred  that 
the  atoms  of  simple  sabstances  have  the  same  capacity  for  caloric.  The 
following  table  is  taken  from  their  essay.  (Page  403. ) 

^  •        corresponding  Capadty. 

13.30  0.3830 

12,95  0.3794 

12.43  0.3704 

11.16  0.3740 

7.35  0.3779 

MS  0.3759 

4.03  0.3736 

4.03  0.3675 

3.957  0.3755 

3.69  0.3819 

3.392  0.3731 

2.46  0.3685 

2.011  0.3780* 

In  the  new  part  of  his  Chemical  Philosophy,  page  293,  Mr.  Daltan 
has  made  some  strictures  in  reference  to  this  table,  tending  to  show  that 
the  opinion  of  Dulong  and  Petit  cannot  be  correct,  and  tJ^at  it  stands  in 
opposition  to  their  own  facts.  Mr.  Dalton  argues  that  the  product  of 
the  weight  of  an  atom  by  the  corresponding  capacity  for  caloric,  is  not 
a  constant  quantity;  because  the  capacity  of  the  same  substance  varies 
with  change  of  form,  or  even,  according  to  their  own  experiments,  with 
variation  of  temperature,  without  change  of  form.  To  the  latter  part  of 
the  criticism  Dulong  and  petit  are  certainly  exposed;  but  they  have  an- 
ticipated the  former  by  remarking,  that  the  law  is  not  affected  by  change 
of  foim,  provided  the  substances  compared  are  taken  in  the  same  state. 
Whether  this  position  be  correct  or  not,  remains  to  "be  proved. 

On  Liquefaction. 

All  bodies,  hitherto  known,  are  either  solid,  liquid,  or  g^aseous;  and  the 
form  they  assume  depends  on  the  relative  intensity  of  cohesion  and  re- 
pulsion. Should  the  repulsive  force  be  comparatively  feeble,  the  par- 
ticles will  adhere  so  firmly  together,  that  they  cannot  move  freely  upon 
one  another,  thus  constituting  a  solid.  If  cohesion  is  so  far  counter- 
acted by  repulsion,  that  the  particles  move  on  each  other  freely,  a  li- 
quid is  fonned.  And  should  the  coheave  attraction  be  entirely  over- 
come, so  that  the  particles  not  only  move  freely  on  each  other,  but  sepa- 
rate from  one  another  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  unless  restrained 
by  external  pressure,  an  aeriform  substance  will  be  produced. 

Now  the  property  of  repulsion  is  manifestly  owing  to  caloric;  and  as 
it  is  easy  witiiin  certain  limits  to  increase  or  diminish  the  quantity  of  this 
principle  in  any  substance,  it  follows  'that  the  form  of  bodies  may  be 


•  If  the  atomic  weights  contained  in  this  table  were  corrected  according 
to  tlie  latert  determinations,  the  coincidences  between  the  specific  heats 
of  the  atoms  would  be  far  less  striking.  See  some  interesting  strictures 
on  this  table  by  Professor  A.  B.  Bache  of  the  Univeraty  of  Pennsylvania, 
contained  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  Januaiy  1829.  B. 
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Bade  to  wy  at  pkeaassti  tbat  is,  by  heat  soffidefilfy  interaeefvcTy  soHd 
may  be  converted  into  a  fluid,  aad  eveiy  flind  into  Tapour.  Hub  infect 
cDce  is  so  £u' justified  by  experience,  Ihat  it  may  safely  be  couidered  as 
a  genenl  law.  The  converse  <mght  also  to  be  tme;  and,  acoQiifingly, 
several  of  the  gases  have  already  been  condensed  by  means  ^  pressure 
into  liquids,  and  liquids  have  be^i  solidified  by  cold.  The  tempemtuie  at 
which  liquefaction  takes  place  is  called  the  melting  point,  or  pointof  fia- 
sion;  and  that  at  which  liquids  solidify,  their  p<nnt  of  congelation.  Both 
these  points  are  different  for  difierent  substances^  but  unifennly  the  saiB^ 
under  aonilar  circumstances,  in  the  same  body. 

The  most  important  circumstance  reladye  to  fique&ction  ia  the  dis- 
covery of  Dr.  Black,  that  a  large  quantity  of  caloric  dia^ipears,  or  be- 
comes insensible  to  the  thermometer,  donng  the  process;  If  a  pou&d 
of  water  at  32^  be  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  172?,  thetanperatnxe 
of  the  mixture  will  be  intermediate  between  them,  or  102^.  Bot  if  a 
pound  (^  water  at  172^,  be  added  to  a  pound  of  ice  at  32^,  the  ice  will 
quickly  disserve,  and  on  pladng  a  thexmometer  in  the  mixtore^  it  wifl 
be  found  to  stand,  not  at  102?,  but  at  32?.  In  tins  experiment,  the 
pound  of  hot  water,  wluch  was  originally  at  172^,  actually  loses  140  de- 
grees of  caloric,,  all  of  which  enter^  into  the  use,  and  caused  its  lique- 
ncticMi,  but  did  not  affect  its  temperature;  and  it  follows,  thecefiMre,  that 
a  quantity  of  caloric  beconies>insenfflble  during  the  meltingof  ice  suffideat 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  140  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit. This  explains  the  well  known  fact,  on  whidi  the  graduation  <^ 
the  thermometer  depends,*— that  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  of  snow 
never  exceeds  32?  F.  All  the  calbiio  wluch  is  added  become  insensible, 
till  the  fiquefaclkMi  is  complete. 

llie  loss  of  senable  cidoric  wl»ch  attends  liquefaction  seems  esMA- 
tially  necessary-  to  the^chai^gey  and  for  that  reason  iafrequently  called  the 
eakrie  ofJltMidUy.  The  actual  quantity  of  caloric  required  for  this  pur- 
pose varies  with  the  substance;  as  is  proved  by  the  fbUowing  results  ob- 
tained by  Brrine.  The  d^^es  indicate  the  extent  to  which  aii  equal 
weight  of  each  material  may  be  heated  by  the  caloric  c^ftjidicy  \9^ch  is 
proper  to  it. 

CaJbric  ofPfuidiiy. 

Sulphur 143.68?  F- 

Spermaceti  .        .        .        .        .        .  145^ 

Lead 162^ 

Bees-WBX 175<* 

5Snc '  .  493? 

Tin 500? 

Ksmuth 550*> 

As  so  much  heat  disappears  during  liquefaction,  it  follows  that  caloric 
moat  be  evolved  when  a  liquid  passes  into  a  solid.  This  may  eaaly  be 
prored.  The  temperature  of  water  in  the  act  of  freezing  nev6r  faOs  be- 
low 32?  F.  though  it  be  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  ther- 
mometer is  at  zero.  It  is  obvious  that  the  water  can  preserve  its  tem- 
peeature  in  a  medium  so  much  colder  thlin  itself,  only  by  the  caloric 
winch  it  loses  b^ng  infitantly  supplied;  and  it  is  no  less  clear  that  tiie 
only  source  of  supply  is  the  caloric  of  fluidity.  Further,  if  pure  recently 
hotted  water  be  cooled  v^  slowly,  and  kept  very  tranouil,  its  tetn^etti- 
bOffmay  be  lowered  to  21?  F.  witiiout  any  ice  being*  rormed;  but  the 
least  mntinn  causes  it^to-  congeal  suddgn]^,  -  aad-iB-d«a»g  so  its-ten^erk- 
tureri8e8to32?F.* 


SirCh.  Blagden,  iuFhilos.  Trans,  for  1^88. 
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The  explanation  which  Dr.  Black  gave  of  these  phenomena  constitutes 
what  is  called  his  doctrine  of  latent  htat,  which  was  partially  explained  on 
a  former  occasion.     (Page  43.)    He  conceived  that  caloric  in  cauang 
fliudity  loses  its  property  of  acting  on  the  thermometer  in  consequence 
of  combining  chemically  with  the  sohd  substance,  and  that  liquefaction 
results,  because  the  compound  so  formed  does  not  possess  that  degree  of 
cohesive  attraction  on  which  solidity  depends.     When  a  liquid  is  cooled 
to  a  certain  point,  it  parts  with  its  caloric  of  fluidity,  heat  is  set  free  or  * 
becomes  sensible,  and  the  cohesion  natural  to  the  solid  is  restored.    The 
same  mode  of  reasoning  was  applied  by  Dr.  Black  to  the  conversion  of 
liquids  into  vapours,  a  change  during  which  a  large  quantity  of  caloric 
disappears. 

A  different  explanation  of  these  phenomena  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Irvine. 
Observing  that  a  solid  has  a  less  capacity  for  caloric  than  the  same  sub- 
stance when  in  a  liquid  state,  he  argued  that  this  circumstance  alone  ac- 
counts for  caloric  becoming  insensible  during  liquefaction.  For  since 
the  capacity  of  ice  and  water  for  caloric,  or  in  other  words  the  quantity 
of  heat  required  to  raise  their  temperature  by  the  same  number  of  degrees, 
was  found  to  be  as  9  to  10,  Dr.  Irvine  inferred  that  water  must  contain 
one-ninth  more  caloric  than  ice  of  the  same  temperature;  and  that  as  this 
difference  must  be  supplied  to  the  ice  when  it  is  converted  into  water, 
this  Qhange  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  with  the  disappearance  of 
caloric.  Dr.  Irvine  applied  the  same  argument  to  the  hquefaction  of  all 
solids,  and  likewise  to  account  for  the  caloric  which  is  rendered  insensi- 
ble during  the  formation  of  vapour. 

Two  objections  may  properly  be  urged  against  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Irvine. 
In  the  first  place,  no  adequate  reason  is  assigned  for  the  liquefaction.    It 
accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  caloric  which  accompanies  hquefac- 
tion, but  does  not  explain  why  the  body  becomes  hquid;  whereas  the 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Black  affords  an  explanation  both  of  the  change  itself, 
and  of  the  phenomena  that  attend  it.     But  the  second  objection  is  still 
more  conclusive.     Dr.  Irvine  argued  on  the  belief  that  a  liquid  has  in 
every  case  a  greater  capacity  for  caloric  than  when  in  the  solid  state;  and 
though  this  point  has  not  been  demonstrated  in  a  manner  entirely  decisive, 
yet  from  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  it  appears  that  liquids  in  general 
have  a  greater  specific  caloric  than  sohds,  and  that  therefore  Dr.  Irvine's 
assumption  is  probably  correct.     In  like  manner  he  beheved  vapours  to 
have  a  grater  capacity  for  caloric  than  the  hquids  that  yield  them,  and ' 
his  opinion  was  supported  by  the.  experiments  of  Crawford  on  the  specific 
caloric  of  water  and  watery  vapour.     But  no  reliance  whatever  can  be 
placed  on  the  researches  of  Dr.  Crawford  on  this  subject;  not  only  be- 
cause his  result  is  so  different  from  that  obtained  by  Delarpche  and 
B^rard,  but  because  all  his  other  experiments  on  the  specific  caloric  of 
elastic  fluids  are  decidedly  erroneous.   (Page  48. )     Indeed  from  the  fact 
of  most  gases  having  a  less  specific  heat  than  liquids,  it  is  probable  that 
the  capacity  of  elastic  fluids  in  general  for  caloric  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
liquids  from  which  they  are  derived.*     The  disappearance  of  calorio- 
during  vaporization  is  therefore  not  expHcable  on  the  views  of  Irvine:  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  the  theory  of  Dr.  Black  to  account  for  that  change, 
and  therefore  the  same  doctrine  should  be  apphed  to  the  analogous  phe- 
nomenon of  hquefaction. 

In  speculating  on  the  cause  of  the  specific  caloric  of  bodies  at  page 
2,  I  had  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of  latent  or  combined  caloric.     "Dr, 

*  See  note  page  48,  relating  to  this  point.  B. 
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Black  restricted  the  use  of  this  hypothesis  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
liquefaction  and  vaporization;  but  I  apprehend  it  may'be  applied  without 
impropriety  to  all  cases  where  caloric  passes  from  a  sensible  to  an  insen- 
able  state.  That  this  may  happen  when  caloric  enters  a  body,  without 
change  of  form,  is  easily  demonstrated.  Thus,  in  order  to  raise  an  equal 
weight  of  water  and  mercury  by  the  same  number  of  degrees,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  23  times  as  much  heat  to  the  water  as  to  the  mercury;  a  fact 
which  proves  that  a  quantity  of  caloric  becomes  insensible  to  the  ther- 
mometer when  the  temperature  of  water  is  rsused  by  one  degree,  just  as 
happens  when  ice  is  converted  into  water,  or  water  into  vapour-*  The 
phenomena  are  in  this  point  of  view  identical;  and,  therefore,  the  same 
mode  of  reasoning  by  which  one  of  them  is  explained,  maybe  employed 
to  account  for  the  other. 

The  disappearance  of  sensible  caloric  in  liquefaction  is  the  baas  of 
many  artificial  processes  for  producing  cold.  All  of  them  are  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  liquefying  solid  substances  without  the  aid  of  heat. 
For  the  caloric  of  fluidity  being  then  derived  chiefly  from  that  which  had 
previously  existed  within  the  solid  itself  in  a  sensible  state,  the  tempera- 
ture necessarily  falls.  The  degree  of  cold  thus  produced  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  caloric  which  disappears,  and  this  again  is  dependent  on 
the  quantity  of  solid  liquefied,  and  the  rapidity  of  liquefaction. 

The  most  common  method  of  producing  cold  is  by  mixing. together 
equal  parts  of  snow  and  salt.  The  salt  causes  the  snow  to  melt  by  rea- 
son of  its  affinity  for  water,  and  the  water  dissolves  the  salt,  so  that  both 
of  them  become  liquid.  The  cold  thus  generated  is  32  degrees  below 
the  temperature  of  freezing  water;  that  is,  a  thermometer  placed  in  the 
mixture  would  stand  at  zero.  This  is  the  way  originally  proposed  by 
Fahrenheit  for  detenmning  the  commencement  of  ms  scale. 

Any  other  substances  which  have  a  strong  aflini^  for  water  may  be 
substituted  for  the  salt;  and  those  have  the  greatest  eflect  in  producing 
cold  whose  aflinity  for  that  liquid  is  greatest,  and  which  consequently 
produce  the  most  rapid  liquefaction.  The  ciystallized  muriate  of  lime, 
proposed  by  Lowitz,  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  in  practice.  This-salt 
may  be  made  by  dissolving  marble  in  muriatic  acid.  The  solution  should 
be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  till  upon  letting  a  drop  of  it  faO  upon 
a  cold  saucer  it  becomes  a  solid  mass.  It  should  then  be  withdrawn 
from  the  fire,  and  when  cold  be  speedily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 
From  its  extreme  deliquescence  it  must  be  preserved  in  well-stopped  ves* 
sels.  -The  following  table,  from  Mr.  Walker's  paper  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  for  1801,  contains  the  best  proportions  for  producmg 
intense  cold. 


*  See  note,  page  44,  where  this  view  of  the  subject  is  controverted.  B. 
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Frigorijic  Mixtures  with  Snt>wJ 


XIXTVBKS. 


Muriate  of  Soda 
Snow 


Parts 
by  weight. 
1 
2 


Muriate  of  Soda 
Muriate  of  Ammonia 
Snow 

2 

1 
5 

Muriate  of  Soda 
Muriate  of  Ammonia 
Nitrate  of  Potasaa 
Snow 

10 
5 
5 

24 

Muriate  of  Soda 
Nitrate  of  Ammonia 
Snow 


5 

5 

12 


ThermomeUr  sinks 


Diluted  Sulphuric  Acidf 
Snow 


Degree  of  Cold 
produced. 


21 
SI 


from  +  32°  to  —  23°  | .  55  degrees. 


Concentrated  Muriatic  Acid       5 
Snow  8 


from  +  32°  to  —  2r 


59 


Concentrated  Nitrous  Acid        4 
Snow  7 


from +  32°  to —SO* 


62 


Muriate  of  Lime 
Snow 


5 

4 


fr(Jm  +  32°  to  —  40° 


72 


CrystaUized  Muriate  of  Lime     3i  ^^om  +  32°  50° 


Snow 


82 


Fused  Potassa 
Snow 


3J  from  +  32°  to  —  51<i  I    83 


But  freezing  mixtures  may  be  made  by  the  rapid  solution  of  salts, 
without  the  use  of  snow  or  ice;  and  the  following  table,  taken  from 
Walker's  Essay  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1795,  includes 
the  most  important  of  them.  The  salts  must  be  finely  powdered  and 
dry. 


•  The  snow  should  be  freshly  fallen,  dry,  and  uncompressed.  If 
snow  cannot  be  had,  finely  pounded  ice  may  be  substituted  for  it. 

f  Made  of  strong  acid*  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  snow  or  dis- 
tilled water. 
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mXTUBSS.          Parts 

by  weight. 
Muriate  of  Ammonia                   5 
Nitrate  of  Potassa                         5 
Water                                          16 

Temperature  falb 
from  +  50°  to  +  10° 

Degree  of  Cold 
produced, 

40  degrees. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia                    5 
Nitrate  of  Potassa                         5 
Sulphate  of  Soda                         8 
Water                                           16 

* 

from  +  50?  to  +  AP 

46 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia                     1 
Water                                            1 

from  -1-  50°  to  +  AP 

46 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia                     1 
Carbonate  of  Soda                       1 
Water                                            1 

from4-50o  to— 7° 

S7 

Sulphate  of  Soda                         3 
Diluted  Nitrous  Aci                     2 

from  +  50«to— 3« 

53 

Sulphate  of  Soda                          6 
Muriate  of  Ammonia                    4 
Nitrate  of.  Potassa                        2 
Diluted  Nitrous  Acid                   4 

from4-50*»to  — 10° 

60 

Sulphate  of  Soda                           6 
Nitrate  of  Ammonia                     5 
Diluted  Nitrous  Acid                  4 

from  +  50°  to  — 14° 

64 

Phosphate  of  Soda                       9 
Diluted  Nitrous  Acid                   4 

from  +  50°  to  — 12°  ' 

62 

Phosphate  of  Soda                      9 
Nitrate  of  Ammonia                    6 
Diluted  Nitrous  Acid                  4 

from  +  50°  to  —  21° 

71 

Sulphate  of  Soda                         8 
Muriatic  Acid                               5 

from  +  50°  to  0° 

50 

Sulphate  of  Soda                         5 
Diluted  Sulphuric  Acidf            4 

from  +  50°  to  +  3° 

47 

These  artificial  processes  for  gpenerating  cold  are  much  more  effec- 
tual when  the  materials  are  previously  cooled  by  immersion  in  other 
fiig^rific  mixtures.  One  would  at  first  suppose  that  an  unlimited  de- 
gree of  cold  may  be  thus  produced;  but  it  is  found  that  when  the  dif- 
ference between  the  mixture  and  the  air  becomes  very  great,  caloric  is 
80  rapidly  communicated  from  one  to  the  other,  as  to  limit  the  reduc- 
tion to  a  certain  point.  The  greatest  cold  produced  by  Mr.  Walker  did 
not  exceed  100  degrees  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 

Though  it  is  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  succeed  in  depriving  any 
substance  of  all  its  caloric,  it  is  presumed  that  bodies  do  contain  a  certain 
definite  quantity  of  this  principle,  and  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  calculate  its  amount.  The  mode  of  conducting  such>a  calculation  may 
be  shown  by  the  process  of  Dr.  Irvine.  That  ingenious  chemist  pro- 
ceeded  on  the  assumption,  that  the  actual  quantity  of  caloric  in  bodies 
is  proportioned  to  their  capacity,  and  that  the  capacity  remains  the  same 
at  all  temperatures,  provided  no  change  of  form  takes  place.    Thus,  as 


*  Composed  of  fuming  nitrous  acid^  two  parts  in  weight,  and  one  of 
water;  the  mixture  being  allowed  to  cool  before  being  used. 

t  Composed  of  equal  weights  of  strong  acid  and  water,  being  allowed 
to  cool  before  use. 
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the  capacity  of  ice  is  to  that  of  water  as  9  to  10,  it  follows,  according  to 
the  hypothesis,  that  water  at  3'2**  must  lose  1-lOth  of  its  caloric  to  be 
converted  into  ice.*  Now  Dr.  Black  ascertained  that  this  tenth,  which 
is  the  caloric  of  fluidity,  is  equal  to  140  degrees;  whence  it  was  infer- 
red that  water  at  32*^  contains  10  times  140,  or  1400  degrees  of  caloric. 
To  be  satisfied  that  such  calculations  cannot  be  trusted,  it  is  sufficient  to 
know,  that  the  estimates  made  by  different  chemists  respecting  the  abso- 
lute quantity  of  caloric  in  water  vary  from  900  to  nearly  8000  degrees,  f 
Besides,  did  even  the  estimates  agree  with  each  other,  the  principle  of 
the  calculation  would  still  be  unsatisfactory;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  quantity  of  heat  in  bodies  is  in  the  ratio  of  their 
capacities;  and,  secondly,  the  assumption  that  the  capacity  of  a  body 
for  caloric  is  the  same  at  all  temperatures,  so  long  as  it  does  not  expe- 
rience a  change  of  form,  has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  expe- 
riments of  Dulong  and  Petit. 

Vaporization. 

Aeriform  substances  are  commonly  divided  into  vapours  and  gases. 
The  character  of  the  former  is,  that  they  may  be  readily  converted  into 
liquids  or  solids,  either  by  a  moderate  increase  of  pressure,  the  tempe- 
rature at  which  they  were  formed  remaining  the  same,  or  by  a  mode- 
rate diminution  of  that  temperature,  without  change  of  press  ure.  Gases, 
on  the  contrary,  retain  their  elastic  state  more  obstinately;  they  are  al- 
ways gaseous  at  common  temperatures,  and,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, cannot  be  made- to  change  their  form,  unless  by  being  subjected 
to  much  greater  pressure  than  they  are  naturally  exposed  to.  Several 
of  them,  indeed,  have  hitherto  resisted  every  effort  to  compress  them 
into  liquids.  The  only  difference  between  gases  and  vapours  is  in  the 
relative  forces  with  which  they  resist  condensation. 

Caloric  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  vaporization,  as  well  as  of  lique- 
faction, and  it  b  a  general  opinion  that  a  sufficiently  intense  heat  woul^ 
convert  every  liquid  and  solid  into  vapour.  A  considerable  number  of 
bodies,  however,  resist  the  strongest  heat  of  our  furnaces  without  va- 
porizing. These  are  said  to  be  Jixed  in  the  fire:  those  which,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  are  converted  into  vapour,  are  called  volatile. 

The  disposition  of  various  substances  to  yield  vapour  is  very  different; 
and  the  difference  depends  doubtless  on  the  relative  power  of  cohesion 
with  which  they  are  endowed.  Fluids  are,  in  general,  more  easily  va- 
porized than  solids,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  weaker  cohesion  of 
the  former.  Some  solids,  such  as  arsenic  and  sal  ammoniac,  pass  at  once 
into  vapour  without  being  liquefied;  but  most  of  them  become  liquid 
before  assuming  the  elastic  condition. 

Vapours  occupy  more  space  than  the  substances  from  which  they 
were  produced.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Gay-Lussac,  water, 
at  its  point  of  greatest  density,  in  passing  into  vapour,  expands  to  1696 
times  its  volume,  alcohol  to  659  times,  and  ether  to  443  times,  each  va- 
pour being  at  a  temperature  of  212®  F.,  and  under  a  pressure  of  29.92 
inches  of  mercury.  This  shows  that  vapours  differ  in  density.  Watery 
vapour  is  lighter  than  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  in  the 

•  A  slight  inaccuracy  existed  in  tlie  author's  text  in  this  place,  which 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  correct.  Another  inaccuracy  relating  to  the 
same  subject  was  corrected  in  the  account  of  |>r.  Irvine's  views,  (page 
52)  where  in  the  orig^rtal  it  was  stated  that  water  contained  *•  ten  iimeg 
more  caloric  than  ice  of  the  same  temperatiu^.*'  B. 

f  Dalton's  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy. 
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proportion  of  1000  to  1604;  or  the  density  of  air  being  1000,  that  of 
watery  vapour  is  623,  The  vapour  of  alcohol,  on  the  contrary,  is  half 
as  heavy  again  as  air;  and  that  of  ether  is  more  than  twice  and  a  half  as 
heavy.  As  alcohol  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than  water,  and  ether 
than  alcohol,  it  was  conceived  that  the  density  of  vapours  might  be  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  volatility  of  the  liquids  which  produced  them. 
But  (^ay-Lussac  has  shown  that  this  law  does  not  hold  generally;  for 
the  bisulphuret  of  carbon  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than  ether,  and 
nevertheless  it  yields  a  heavier  vapour. 

The  dilatation  of  vapours  by  heat  was  found  by  Gay-Lussac  to  follow 
the  same  law  as  gases;  that  is,  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  they  in- 
crease by  l-480th  of  the  volume  they  occupied  at  32®.  But  the  law 
does  nol  hold  unless  the  quantity  of  vapour  continues  the  same.  If  the 
increase  of  temperature  cause  a  fresh  portion  of  vapour  to  rise,  then 
the  expansion  will  be  greater  than  1 -480th  for  each  degree;  because 
the  heat  not  only  dilates  the  vapour  previously  existing  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  if  it  were  a  real  gas,  but  augments  its  bulk  by  adding  a  fresh 
quantity  of  vapour.  The  contraction  of  a  vapour  on  cooling  will  like- 
wise deviate  from  the  above  law,  whenever  the  cold  converts  any  of  it 
into  a  liquid;  an  effect  which  must  happen,  if  the  space  had  originally 
contained  its  maximum  of  vapour.  Thus  aqueous  vapour  at  32**  sup- 
ports a  column  of  only  0.2  of  an  inch,  while  at  21 2*^  its  elasticity  is  equal 
to  a  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury.  Hence  the  elastic  force  or  ex- 
pansion of  watery  vapour  between  32^  and  212®,  supposing  the  space 
to  be  in  a  state  of  saturation,  is  as  1  to  150. 

Vaporization  is  conveniently  studied  under  two  heads, — Ebuttition 
and  Evaporation,  In  the  first,  the  production  of  vapour  is  so  rapid  that 
its  escape  gives  rise  to  a  visible  commotion  in  the  liquid:  in  the  second, 
it  passes  off  quietly  and  insensibly. 

Ebullition. 

The  temperature  at  which  vapour  rises  with  sufficient  freedom  for 
causing  the  phenomena  of  ebullition,  is  called  the  boiling  point.  The 
heat  requisite  for  this  effect  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  fluid.  Thus, 
sulphuric  ether  boils  at  96®  F,,  alcohol  at  176®,  and  pure  water  at  212®; 
while  oil  of  turpentine  must  be  raised  to  316®,  and  mercury  to  680®,  be- 
fore either  exhibits  marks  of  ebullition.  The  boiling  point  of  the  same 
liquid  iis  constant,  so  long  as  the  necessary  conditions  are  preserved; 
but  it  is  liable  to  be, affected  by  several  circumstances.  The  nature  of 
the  vessel  has  some  influence  u|K)n  it.  Thus,  Gay-Lussac  observed  that 
pure  water  boils  precisely  at  212®  in  a  metallic  vessel,  and  at  214®  in 
one  ofglass.  It  is  likewise  affected  by  the  presence  of  foreign  particles. 
The  same  accurate  experimenter  found,  that  when  a  few  iron  filings 
are  thrown  into  water  boiling  in  a  glass  vessel,  its  temperature  quickly 
falls  from  2 14®  to  212®,  and  remains  stationary  at  the  latter  point.  But 
the  circumstance  which  has  the  greatest  influence  over  the  boiling  point 
of  fluids  is  variation  of  pressure.  All  bodies  upon  the  earth  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  considerable  pressure;  for  the  atmosphere  itself 
presses  with  a  force  equivalent  to  a  weight  of  15  pounds  on  every  square 
inch  of  surface.  Liquids  are  exposed  to  this  pressure  as  ^ell  as  solids, 
and  their  tendency  to  take  the  form  of  vapour  is  very  much  counter- 
acted by  it.  In  fact,  they  cannot  enter  into  ebullition  at  all,  till  their 
particles  have  acquired  ^uch  elastic  force  as  enables  them  to  overcome 
the  pressure  upon  their  surfaces;  that  is,  till  they  press  against  the  at- 
mosphere with  the  same  force  as  the  atmosphere  against  them.  Now 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  variable,  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  boil- 
ing; point  of  liquids  must  also  vary. 
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The  onljT  time  at  which  the  t)ressure  of  the  atmoflpheee  is  equal  to  a 
weight  of  15  pounds  on  every  square  inch  ^f  surface,  is  when  the  bar- 
onieter  stands  at  30  inches,  and  then  only  does  water  boil  at  212^  F. 
If  the  pressure  be  less,  that  is,  if  the  barometer  fall  below  30  inches, 
then  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  every  other  liquid,  will  be  lower 
than  usual;  or  if  the  barometer  rises  above  30  inches,  the  temperature 
of  ebullition  will  be  proportionally  increased.  This  is  the  reason  Why 
water  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  on  the  top  of  a  hill  than  in  the  valley 
beneath  it;  for  as  the  column  of  air  diminishes  in  length  as  we  ascend 
its  pressure  nmst  likewise  sufier  a  proportional  diminution.  The  ratio 
between  the  depression  of  the  boiling  point  and  the  diminution  of  the 
atmospherical  pressure  is  so  exact,  that  it  has  been  proposed  as  a 
method  for  determining  the  heights  of  mountains.  An  elevation  of  530 
feet  makes  a  diminution  of  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  (Mr.  Wollaston 
in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1817.) 

The  influence  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  point  of  ebullition  is  best 
shown  by  removing  its  pressure  altogether.  The  late  Professor  Robin- 
son found  that  fluids  boil  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature  140  deg^es  lower 
than  in  the  open  air.  (Black's  Lectures,  p.  151.)  Thus  water  boils  in 
vacuo  at  72**,  alcohol  at  36?,  and  ether  at  —44®  F.  This  proves  that  a 
liquid  is  not  necessarily  hot,  because  it  boils.  The  heat  of  the  hand  is 
sufficient  to  make  water  boil  in  vaoM,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  common 
pulse-glass;  and  ether,  under  the  same  circumstances,  will  enter  into 
ebullition,  though  its  temperature  is  low  enough  for  freezing  mercury. 

Water  cannot  be  heated  under  common  circumstances  beyond  213**, 
because  it  then  acquires  such  expansive  force  as  enables  it  to  overcome 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  fly  off  in  the  form  of  vapour.  But  if  sub- 
jected to  sufficient  pressure,  it  may  be  heated  to  any  extent  wi^out 
Doiling.  This  is  best  done  by  heating  water  while  confined  in  a  strong 
copper  vessel,  called  Papin's  Digester.  In  this  apparatus,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  a  large  quantity  of  vapour  collects  above  the  water, 
and  checks  ebullition  by  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  the  siuikce 
of  the  liquid.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  degree  to  which  water  may  thus 
be  heated,  provided  the  vessel  is  strong  enough  to  confine  the  vapour; 
but  the  expansive  force  of  steam  under  these  circumstances  is  so  enor- 
mous as  to  overcome  the  greatest  resistance. 

In  estimating  the  power  of  steam,  it  should  bjB  remembered  that  va- 
pour, if  separated  from  the  liquid  which  produced  it,  does  not  possess 
a  greater  elasticity  than  an  equal  quantity  of  air.  If,  for  example,  the 
digester  were  full  of  steam  at  212**,  nolWater  in  the  liquid  state  being 
present,  it  might  be  heated  to  any  degree,  even  to  redness,  without 
danger  of  bursting.  But  if  water  be  present,  then  each  addition  of  ca- 
loric causes  a  fresh  portion  of  steam  to  rise,  which  adds  its  own  elastic 
force  to  that  of  the  vapour  previously  existing;  and  in  consequence  an 
excessive  pressure  is  soon  exerted  agsdnst  the  inside  of  the  vessel.  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  (Brewster's  edition  of  his  works,  p.  25)  found  that  the 
tension  of  steam  is  equal  to  tsfo  atmospheres  at  244^  F.,  and  to  three 
at  270**  F.  The  results  of  Mr.  Southern's  experiments,  given  in  the 
same  volume,  fix  upon  250 '3®  as  the  temperature  at  which  steam  has- 
the  force  of  two  atmospheres,  pn  293*4^  for  four,  and  343*6®  for  eight 
atmospheres. 

This  subject  has  been  lately  examined  by  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Dulong  and  Arago  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  inquiry.  The  results,  which  are  given  in  the  following 
table,  were  obtained  by  experiment  up  to  a  pressure  of  25  atmospheres, 
and  at  higher  pressures  by  calculation.  (Brande's  Journal,  Ni  9.  vii^ 
191.) 
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EhuHdtyom    Temperature  ac- 
press,  as  unity. 


renheit. 


1 

H 

2 

n 

A 
•> 

3J 
4 

5 

6 

6J 

7 

ri 

8 

9 
10. 
11 
12 


212<* 

233-96 

250-52 

263-84 

275-18 

285-08 

293-72 

301-28 

308-84 

314-24 

320-36 

326-26 

331-70 

336-86 

341-96 

350-78 

S58-88 

367-34 

374-00 


Elasticity  of  the 
vapour,  taking 
atmospheric 
press,  as  unity. 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 


Temperature  ae- 
cording  to  Fahf 
renheit, 

380-66<> 

386-94 

392-86 

398-48 

403-82 

408-92 

413-96 

418-46 

422-96 

427-28 

431-42 

435-56 

439-34 

457-16 

472-73 

486-69 

491  -14 

510-60 


The  elasticity  of  steam  is  employed  as  a  moving^  power  in  the  steam- 
engine.  The  construction  of  this  machine  depends  on  two  properties 
of  steam»  namely,  the  expansive  force  communicated  to  it  by  caloricy 
and  its  ready  conversion  into  water  by  cold.  The  effect  of  both  these 
properties  is  well  shown  by  a  littie  instrument  devised  by  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  glass  tube,  six  inches  long,  nearly  an 
inch  wide,  and  blown  out  into  a  spherical  enlargement  lat  one  end.  A 
piston  is  accurately  fitted  to  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  move  up  and  down 
the  tube  with  freedom.  When  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
it  is  forced  up  by  causing  a  portion  of  water,  previously  placed  in  the 
ball,  to  boil  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp.  On  dipping  the  ball  into  cold 
water,  the  steam  Which  occupies  the  cylinder  is  suddenly  condensed, 
and  the  piston  forced  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  above  it.  By  the 
alternate  application  of  heat  and  cold,  the  same  movements  are  repro- 
duced, and  may  be  repeated  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  movi^g  power  of  the  steam  engine  is  the  same  as  in  this  appara- 
tus. The  only  essential  differenpe  between  them  is  in  the  mode  of  con- 
densmg  the  steam.  In  the  steam  engine,  the  steam  is  condensed  in  a 
separate  vessel  called  the  condenser,  where  there  is  a  regular  supply  of 
cold  water  for  the  purpose.  By  thiscontrivance,  which  constitutes  the 
great  improvement  of  Watt,  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  never  falls 
below  212?. 

The  formation  of  vapour  is  attended,  like  liquefaction,  with  loss  of 
sensible  caloric.  This  is  proved  by  the  well-known  fact  that  the  tem- 
perature of  steam  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  boiling  water  from 
which  it  rises;  so  that  all  the  caloric  which  enters  into  the  liquid  is  solely 
employed  in  converting  a  portion  of  it  into  vapour,  without  affecting  the 
temperature  of  either  in  the  slightest  degree,,  provided  the  latter  is  per- 
mitted to  escape  with  freedom.  The  caloric  which  then  becomes  latent, 
to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Black,  is  agiun  set  free  when  the  vapour  is 
condensed  into  water.  The  exact  quantity  of  caloric  rendered  insensible 
by  yaporization,  may  therefore  be  ascertained  by  condensing  the  vapour 


in  cold  water,  and  observing' the  line  of  temperature  which  enam.  Ptm 
lie  eiperiments  of  Dr.  Black  nnd  Mr.  WHtt,  conducted  oa  tliu  princi-    1 
pie,  itappears  that  Bleamof  arj",  in  I  icing- condensed  into  niter  ofaia*     ' 


n  cqiulwdglit 


^vcB  out  as  much  cidoric  as 

of  water  by  950  degrees,  all  of  which  hait  prcvioualy  e 

pour  without  being  sensible  to  a  tlitmiomctcr. 

The  latent  heat  of  steam  and  several  other  vapours  hns  been  emnined   I 
by  Dr.  Ure,  whose  results  are  contained  in  the  following  triile   (PKil 
Trans,  for  1818.)  '■'^°"' 

Latent  Real. 
Vapour  of  Water  at  its  boiling  point  ,         .  967° 

Alcohol 443 

Ether 302.379 

Petroleum  .... 

Oil  of  tiupentine 

Nitric  acid  .... 

Liquid  ammonia 

Vinegar       

The  disappearance  of  caloric  that  accompanies  vaporization  was  es- 
pluned  by  Dr.  Black  and  Ih'.  Irvine,  in  the  way  already  mentioned  un- 
.      .,.!.... I  _ri.  _...*■  ..._..      ndas  the  objections  to  tlic  views  of  the 
then  stated,  it  is  unnecessary  tomentioa 


177.87 
177.87 
531.99 
837.28 


der  the  head  of  liquefa 
latter  ingenious  chei 
them  on  the  present 


Evaporation. 


Evaporation  as  well  as  ebullition  consists  in  the  formation  of  vapour, 
and  the  only  assigTiable  difi'crence  bctucen  them  is,  that  the  one  takes 
place  quietly,  the  other  with  the  appearance  of  btnling.  Evapontion 
occurs  at  c(»i»cn  temperatures.  This  fact  may  be  proved  by  exponn|; 
water  in  a  shallow  vessel  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  when  it  will  grsidually 
dimimsh,  and  at  last  disappear  entirely.  Host  fluids,  if  not  all  of  them, 
are  susceptible  of  this  gradual  dibsipution;  and  it  may  also  be  observed 
in  some  solids,  as  for  example  in  camphor.  Evaporation  is  much  more 
rapid  in  some  fluids  than  in  others,  and  it  is  always  found  that  those 
liquids,  the  boiling  point  of  whlcti  is  lowest,  evaporate  with  the  gt«atest 
rapidity.  Thus  alcohol,  which  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than  water, 
evaporates  also  more  freely;  and  ether,  whose  point  of  ebuUition  is  yet 
lower  than  that  of  alcohol,  evaporates  with  still  greater  rapidity. 

The  chief  circumstances  that  influence  the  process  of  evaporation  are 
extent  of  sl^^acc,  and  the  slate  of  the  air  as  to  temperature,  dryness, 
stillness,  anddenaty. 

1.  Extent  of  surface.  Evaporation  proceeds  only  from  the  surface  of 
fluids,  and  therefore,  cieteria  paribus,  must  depend  upon  the  eitcnt  of 
surface  exposed. 

2.  Temperature.  The  effect  of  heat  in  promoting  evaporation  may 
easily  be  shown  by  putting  aa  equal  quantity  of  water  into  two  saucers, 
one  of  which  is  placed  in  a  warm,  the  other  m  a  cold  atuation.  The  for- 
mer will  be  quite  dry  before  the  latter  has  suffered  appreciable  diim- 
nution. 

3.  State  of  the  mr  as  to  dryness  or  moisture.  When  water  is  covered 
by  a  stratum  of  dry  lur,  the  evaporation  is  rapid  even  when  its  tem_pcr«- 
ture  is  low.  Thus  in  some  dry  cold  days  in  winter,  the  evaporation  is 
exceedingly  rapid i  whereas  it  goes  on  very  tardily,  if  the  atmosphere  con- 
tains much  vapour,  even  though  the  air  b<~ 


4.  Evaporation  is  far  slower  in  still  ai 


a  current,  and  for  an 
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obvious  reason.  Tlie  air  immediately  in  contact  with  tlie  water  soon  be- 
comes moisty  and  thus  a  check  is  put  to  evaporation.  But  if  the  air  is 
removed  from  the  surface  of  the  water  as  soon  as  it  has  become  chargfed 
with  vapour,  and  its  place  supplied  with  fresh  diy  air,  then  the  evapora- 
tion continues  without  interruption. 

5.  Pressure  on  the  surface  of  liquids  has  a  remarkable  influence  over 
evaporation.  This  is  e^ily  proved  by  placing*  ether  in  the  vacuum  of 
an  air-pump,  when  vapour  rises  so  abundantly  as  to  produce  ebullition. 

As  a  large  quantity  of  caloric  passes  from  a  sensible  to  an  insensible 
state  during  the  formation  of  vapoiu*,  it  follows  that  cold  should  be  gen- 
erated by  evaporation.     A  very  ample  experiment  will  prove  it.     If  a 
few  drops  of  ether  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  hand,  a  strong  sensation 
of  cold  will  be  excited  during  its  evaporation?  or  if  the  bulb  of  a  tiier- 
mometer,  covered  with  lint,  be  moistened  with  ethei>  the  production  of 
cold  will  be  marked  by  the  descent  of  the  mercury.     But  to  appreciate 
the  degree  of  cold  wluch  may  be  produced  by  evaporation,  it  is  neces- 
Bsay  to  render  it  very  rapid  aad  abundant  by  artificial  processes;  and  the 
best  means  of  doing  so,  is  by  removing  pressure  from  the  surface  of  vola- 
tile liquids.     Water  placed  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump 
evaporates  with  great  rapidity,  and  so  much  cold  is  generated  as  would 
freeze  the  water,  did  the  vapour  continue  to  rise  for  some  time  with  the 
same  velocity.     But  the  vapour  itself  soon  fills  the  vacuum,  and  retards 
the  evaporation  by  presaing  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.     This  diffi- 
culty may  be  avoided  by  putting  under  the  receiver  a  substance,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid,  which  has  the  property  of  absorbing  watery  vapour,  and 
consequentty  of  removing  it  as  quicldy  as  it  is  formed.     Such  is  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Leslie's  method  for  freezing  water  by  its  own  evapo- 
ration.* 

The  action  of  the  cryophorus,  aningeiuous  contrivance  of  the  late  Dr. 
Wollaston,  depends  on  the  same  principle.  It  consists  of  two  glass  balls, 
perfectly  free  from  air,  and  joiued  together  by  a  tube  as  here  represented. 


One  of  the  balls  contains  a  portion  of  distilled  water,  while  the  other 
parts  of  the  instrument,  wluch  appear  empty,  are  full  of  aqueous  vapoiu-, 
which  checks  the  evaporation  from  the  water  by  the  pressure  it  exerts 
Upon  its  surface.  But  when  the  empty  ball  is  plunged  into  a  freezing 
mixture,  all  the  vapour  within  it  is  condensed^  evaporation  commences, 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  other  ball,  and  it  is  frozen  in  two  or 
three  minutes  by  the  cold  thus  produced. 

Liquids  which  evaporate  more  rapiiily  than  water,  cause  a  stUl  g^reater 
feduction  of  temperature.  The  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
ether  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump,  is  so  intense  as  under  favourable 
circumstances  to  freeze  mercuryf . 

Scientific  men  have  differed  concerning  the  cause  of  evaporation.  It 
was  once  supposed  to  be  owing  to  chraiucal  attraction  between  the  air  and 
watery  and  the  idea  is  at  first  view  plau^ble,  since  a  certsun  degree  of 
affinity  does  to  all  appearance  exist  between  them.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
impossible  tp  attribute  the  effect  to  this  cause.     For  evaporation  takes 

•  flee  art  Cold,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaeda  Britannica. 
f  See  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Maxcet,  inNicholson's  JoumaJ,  voL  xxxiv. 
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place  equally  in  vacuo  as  in  the  air;  nay,  it  is  an  establlghed  fact,  that  ti 
atmosphere  positively  retards  the  process,  and  that  o^e  of  the  best  mea 
of  accelerating'  it  is  by  r^noyin^  the  air  altogether.     The  experiments 
k  Mr.  Daiton  prove  Ihat  caloric  is  the  tnie  and  only  cause  of  the  formati< 

i  of  vapour.    He  finds  that  the  actual  quantity  of  vapour,  which  can  ex 

in  any  given  space,  is  dependent  solely  upon  the  temperature.  If,  for  i 
stance,  a  little  water  be  put  into  a  dry  glass  flask,  a  quantity  of  vapo 
will  be  formed  proportionate  to  the  temperature.  If  a  thermometer  plac 
in  it  stands  at  32^,  the  flask  will  contain  a  very  small  quantity  of  vapoi 
At  40^,  more  vapour  will  exist  in  it,  at  50^  it  will  contidn  still  more;  and 
60^,  the  quantity  will  be  still  further  augme^ited.  If,  when  the  theimon 
ter  is  at  60^,  the  temperature  of  the  flask  b  suddenly  reduced  to  40**,  th 
a  certain  portion  of  vapour  will  be  converted  into  water;  the  quant] 
which  retains  the  elastic  form  being  precisely  the  same  as  when  the  te: 
perature  was  originally  at  40^. 

It  matters  not,  with  regard  to  these  changes,  whether  the  flask  is  fi 
of  air,  or  altogetiter  empty;  for  in  either  case,  it  will  eventually  conti 
the  same  quantity  of  vapour,  when  the  thermometer  is  at  tiie  sai 
height.  The  only  effect  of  a  difierence  in  this  respect,  is  in  the  rapl 
ity  of  evaporation.  The  flask,  if  previously  empty,  acquires  its  f 
complement  of  vapour,  or,  in  common  language,  becomes  saturat 
with  it,  in  an  instant;  whereas  the  presence  of  air  aflbrds  a  mechani< 
impediment  to  its  passage  from  one  part  of  the  flask  to  another,  a 
therefore  an  appreciable  time  elapses  before  the  whole  space  is  sal 
rated. 

Mr.  Daiton  found  that  the  tension  or  elasticity  of  vapour  is  alws 
the  same,  however  much  the  pressure  may  vary,  so  long  as  the  temp 
rature  remains  constant,  and  there  is  liquid  enough  present  to  preser 
the  state  of  saturation  proper  to  the  temperature.  If,  for  example, 
a  vessel  containing  a  liquid,  the  space  occupied  by  its  vapour  shoi 
suddenly  dilate,  the  vapour  it  contains  will  dilate  also,  and  consequen 
Buffer  a  diminution  of  elastic  force;  but  its  tension  will  be  quickly ' 
stored,  because  the  liquid  yields  an  additional  quantity  of  vapour,  p 
portional  to  the  increase  of  space.  Ag^in,  if  the  space  be  diminish< 
the  temperature  remaining  constant,  the  tension  of  the  confined  vap( 
will  still  continue  unchanged;  because  a  quantity  of  it  will  be  conde 
ed  proportional  to  the  diminution  of  space,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  rema 
ing  space  contains  the  very  same  quantity  of  vapour  as  it  did  original 
The  same  law  holds  good,  whether  the  vapour  is  pure,  or  mixed  w 
any  other  gas. 

The  elasticity  of  watery  vapour  at  temperatures  below  212^  F.  \ 
carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Daiton  (Manchester  Memoirs,  voL  ▼.);  f 
his  results,  together  with  those  since  published  by  Dr.  Ure,  in  the  V 
losophical  Transactions  for  1818,  are  presented  in  a  tabular  form  at  i 
end  of  the  volume.  They  were,  obtsdned  by  introducing  a  portioK 
water  into  the  vacuum  of  a  common  barometer,  and  estimating  the  t 
sion  of  its  vapour  by  the  extent  to  which  it  depressed  the  columf 
mercury  at  different  temperatures.  But  Mr.  Daiton  did  not  confine 
researches  to  water;  he  extended  them  to  the  vapour  of  various  Uqd 
«uch  as  ether,  alcohol,  ammonia,  and  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  anq 
inferred  from  them  the  following  law: — That  the  force  of  vapour  ^ 
all  liquids  is  the  same,  at  equal  distances  above  or  below  the  sei 
temperatures  at  which 'they  boil  in  the  open  air.  Thus  steam  at 
T.  has  the  same  elasticity  as  the  vapour  of  ether  at  84^^  the  b( 
point  of  the  former  being  212^  and  of  the  latter  96^.  Biot  and  Anii 
Berthollet  (Biot,  Traits  de  Ph.  i.  282.)  havefound  that  this  law  apji 
exactly  to  many  other  liqmds;  )>\xt  some  experiments  by  Dr.  yn| 
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oil  of  turpentine  and  petroleum,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  if 
not  umversal. 

It  is  eas^»  on  this  principle,  to  account  for  the  elastic  force  of  the  va- 
pours of  liquids,  whose  boiling  point  is  very  hi^h,  being  inappreciable 
at  moderate  temperatures.  Thus  sulphuric  acid  boils  at  620^  F.;  and 
therefore  at  212^,  that  is  408  degp^ees  below  its  point  of  ebullition,  the 
elasticity  of  its  vapour  should  be  equal  to  that  of  aqueous  vapour  at 
«— 196^,  or  408  degrees  below  the  boiling  point  of  water.  In  like  man- 
ner mercury,  which  boils  at  680^,  yields  vapour  whose  elastic  force  at 
312^  may  be  estimated  as  equal  to  that  of  watery  vapour  at  — -  256^,  or 
468  degrees  be^w  the  point  at  which  water  enters  into  ebullition.  Ac- 
cording to  the/&ane  law,  mercury  reqmres  a  temperature  of  500^,  or  180 
degrees  beloV  its  boiling  point,  in  order  that  its  vapour  should  have 
the  same  tension  as  watery  vapour  at  32?.  From  these  considerations 
it  is  inferi^d,  that  though  in  a  common  barometer  the  space  above  the 
column  may  contain  a  little  mercurial  vapour,  and  consequently  may  not 
be  an  absolute  vacuum,  the  influence  of  that  vapour  in  depressing  the 
column,  even  at  considerable  temperatures,  is  altogether  inappreciable. 

It -admits  of  inquiry  whether  liquids  of  weak  volatiUty,  such  as  mer- 
cury and  oil  of  vitriol,  ^ve  off  any  vapour  at  common  temperatures. 
An  opimon  has  prevailed,  that  evaporation  not  only  takes  place  from 
the  surface  of  these  and  similar  liquids  at  all  times,  but  that  vapour  of 
exceedingly  weak  tension  is  emitted  at  common  temperatures  from  all 
substances  however  fixed  in  the  fire,  even  firom  the  earths  and  metala^ 
when  they  are  either  placed  in  a  vacuum,  or  surrounded  by  gaseous 
matter.  It  has  accordingly  been  supposed,  that  the  atmosphere  con- 
tains diffused  through  it  minute  quantities  of  the  vapours  of  all  the 
bodies  with  which  it  is  in  contact;  and  this  idea  has  been  made  the 
basis  of  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  meteorites.  But  this  doctrine  has  been 
successfully  combated  by  Mr.  Faraday,  in  his  essay  On  the  Existence  of 
a  Limit  to  Vaporization,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1826.  The  argument  employed  by  Mr.  Faraday  is  founded  on  the 
principle  by  which  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston  has  accounted  for  the  limited 
extent  of  the  atmosphere.  Since  the  volume  of  gaseous  substances  is 
dependent  on  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  subject,  the  air  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  much  more  rare  than  in  the 
lower,  because  the  former  sustains  the  pressure  of  a  shorter  atmospheric 
column  than  the  latter;  so  that  in  ascending  upwards  from  the  earth, 
each  successive  stratum  of  air,  being  less  compressed  than  the  fore- 
going, is  likewise  more  attenuated.  Now  it  is  found  experimentally 
that  the  elasticity  or  tension  of  any  gaseous  matter  diminishes  in  the 
same  ratio  as  its  volume  increases;  and,  accordingly,  whenever  the  te- 
nuity of  a  portion  of  ur,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the  earth's  surface 
or  any  other  cause,  is  exceedingly  g^eat,  its  tension  is  exceedingly  smalL 
Beasomng  on  this  principle,  Dr.  Wollaston  conceives  that  at  a  certain 
altitude,  probably  at  a  distance  of  40  or  50  miles  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  rarefaction  and  consequent  loss  of  elastiq  force  is  so  ex- 
treme, that  the  mere  gravity  of  the  particles  becomes  equal  to  their 
elasticity,  and  thus  puts  a  limit  to  their  separation. 

What  Dr.  Wollaston  suggests  of  aerial  particles,  Mr.  Faraday  sup- 
]K>ses  to  occur  in  all  substances;  and  this  supposition  is  perfectly  legi- 
timate, because  j;aseous  matter  in  general  is  subject  to  the  same  law  of 
expansion,  and  is  likewise  under  the  influence  of  gpravity.  He  infers 
that  every  kind  of  matter  ceases  to  assume  the  elastic  form,  whenever 
the  gravitation  of  its  particles  is  stronger  than  the  elasticily  of  its  va- 
pour. The  loss  of  tension  necessary  for  effectin|f  this  object  may  be 
accomplbhed  in  two  ways^  either  by  extreme  dilatation,  or  by  cold* 
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For  substances  of  g^at  volatility,  such  as  air  and  most  gases,  the  for 
mer  is  necessary;  because  the  degree  of  cold  which  we  can  commanc 
at  the  earth's  surface  diminishes  their  tension  in  a  degree  quite  insuffi 
cient  to  destroy  their  elasticity.  But  the  volatility  of  innumerable  bodie 
IS  so  small,  that  their  vapour  at  common  temperatures  approximates  ii 
rarity  to  the  air  at  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a  small  degree  o 
cold  may  suffice  fot  rendering  its  elasticity  a  force  inferior  to  its  oppo 
nent,  gravity.  Iii  that  case,  the  vapour  would  be  entirely  condensed 
Mr.  Faraday  found  that  mercury,  at  a  temperature  varying  from  60S  t< 
80?,  yields  a  small  quantity  of  vapour;  but  in  winter  no  trace  of  vapou 
could  be  detected.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  at  the  former  tempera 
ture  the  elasticity  of  mercurial  vapour  is  slightly  superior  to  the  gravit 
of  its  particles,  and  that  in  cold  weather  the  latter  power  preponderates 
and  puts  an  entire  check  to  the  evaporation  of  mercury.  The  earth 
and  metals,  which  are  more  fixed  than  mercury,  have  vapours  of  sue! 
feeble  tension,  that  the  highest  natural  temperature  is  unable  to  con 
vert  them  into  vapour.  Another  force,  which  co-operates  with  g^vit; 
in  overcoming  elasticity,  is  the  attraction  of  aggregation,  or  the  attrac 
tion  exerted  by  a  solid  or  liquid  on  the  contiguous  particles  of  the  sam< 
substance  in  the  gaseous  form.  This  argument  affords  very  sufficien 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  vapours  of  earthy  and  metallic  substance 
are  never  present  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  presence  of  vapour  has  a  considerable  influence  over  the  bulk  o 
gases;  and  as  chemists  oflen  find  it  convenient  to  determine  the  quar 
tity  of  gaseous  substances  by  measure,  it  is  important  to  estimate  th 
effect  thus  produced,  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  it.  The  mode  b; 
which  a  vapour  acts  is  obvious.  If  a  few  drops  of  water  are  added  t' 
a  portion  of  dry  air,  confined  in  a  glass  tube  over  mercury,  the  air  wil 
speedily  become  saturated  with  vapour,  and  must  in  consequence  be  in 
creased  in  bulk.  For  the  elastic  power  of  the  vapour  being  added  t 
that  previously  exerted  by  the  g^s  alone,  the  mixture  will  necessaril 
exert  a  stronger  pressure  upon  the  mercury  that  confines  it,  and  wi] 
therefore  occupy  a  greater  space.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  degre 
of  augmentation  wiU  depend  on  the  temperature;  for  it  is  the  tempers 
ture  alone  which  determines  the  tension  of  the  vapour. 

As  the  elasticity  of  vapour  is  not  at  all  affected  by  mere  admixtur 
with  gases,  it  is  easy  to  correct  the  fallacy  to  which  its  presence  give 
rise,  by  means  of  the  data  furnished  by  the  experiments  of  Dalton.  Th 
formula  for  the  correction  is  thus  deduced.  Let  n  be  the  bulk  of  dr 
jur  or  other  gas  expressed  in  the  degrees  of  a  graduated  tube;/?  the  tei 
sion  of  the  dry  air,  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure;  n'  the  bulk  of  th 
air  when  saturated  with  watery  vapour,  and /the  tension  of  that  vapoui 
(Biot's  Traits  de  Phys.  L  303.) 

It  is  a  well-known  law  in  pneumatics  that  the  elasticity  of  a  gas  is  in 
versdy  as  its  volume;  so  that,  when  the  diy  ait  increases  in  bulk  from  j 
to  nfy  its  elasticity  diminishes  in  the  ratio  of  nf  to  «.     Hence  itselasticit; 

ceases  to  be  ^p,  but  is  expressed  by£2;  p  is  now  ^=£IL+fi  thatis,  th' 

elasticity  of  the  dilated  air,  added  to  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  pre 
sent,  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Prom  thb  last  equa 
tion  are  deduced  the  following  values:  pn-^-fn'^Btpn'^  pn^sipn'^fnl 

p 

One  example  will  suffice  for  showing  the  use  of  this  formula.  Havinj 
100  measures  of  air  saturated  with  watery  vapour  at  60**  F.>  the  barome 
ter  standing  at  30  inches,  how  many  measures  would  the  air  occupy  i 
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qtute  djy?  ft'  =  100;  j9  =B30;/sar0.5349  the  tension  of  watery  vapoor  at 

,      ,      ,,  100  X  (30— 0.524) 

60^»  according  to  Mr.  Dalton's  table.    Hence  n  b  bb 

100  X  29.476 

^  ga  98.25,  which  is  the  answer  required. 

^  The  presence  of  watery  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  is  owing  to  evapora- 
"tion.  All  the  accumulations  of  water  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  are 
subjected  by  ita  means  to  a  natural  distillation.  The  impurities  with 
which  they  are  impregnated  remain  behind,  while  the  pure  vapour  as- 
cends into  the  air,  g^vea  rise  to  a  multitude  of  meteorological  phenomena, 
and  after  a  time  descends  again  upon  the  earth.  As  evaporation  g^s 
t>n  to  a  certain  extent  even  at  low  temperatures,  it  is  probable  that  the 
atn^osphere  is  never  absolutely  free  from  vapour. 

The  quanti^  of  vapour  present  in  the  atmosphere  is  very  variable,  in 
oonsequence  of  the  continiial  change  of  temperature  to  which  the  air  is 
subject.  But  even  when  the  temperature  is  the  same,  the  quantity  of  va- 
pour is  still  found  to  vary;  for  th6  air  is  not  always  in  a  state  of  satura- 
tion. At  one  time  it  is  excessively  dry,  at  another  it  is  fully  saturated; 
and  at  other  times  it  varies  between  these  extremes.  This  variable  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  as  to  saturation  is  ascertained  by  the  hygrometer. 

A  great  many  hygrometers  have  been  invented;  but  they  may  all  be 
referred  to  three  principles.  The  construction  of  the  first  kind  of  hy- 
grometer is  founded  on  the  property  possessed  by  some  substances  of 
expanding  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  owing  to  a  deposition  of  moisture 
within  them;  and  of  parting  with  it  again  to  a  dry  air,  and  in  consequence 
contracting.  Almost  all  bodies  have  the  power  of  attracting  moisture 
from  the  air,  though  in  different  proportions.  A  piece  of  glass  or  metal 
weighs  sensibly  less  when  carefully  dried,  than  after  exposure  to  a  moist 
atmosphere;  though  neither  of  them  is  dilated,  because  the  water  cannot 
penetrate  into  their  interior.  Dilatation  from  the  absorption  of  moisture 
appears  to  depend  on  a  deposition  of  it  within  the  texture  of  a  body,  the 
particles  of  which  are  moderately  soft  and  yielding.  The  hygrometric 
property  therefore  belongs  chiefly  to  organic  substances,  such  as  wood, 
the  beard  of  comj  whalebone,  hair,  and  animal  membranes.  Of  these 
none  is  better  than  the  human  hair,  which  not  only  elongates  freely  from 
imbibing  moisture,  but,  by  reason  of  its  elasticity,  recovers  its  original 
length  on  drying.  The  hygrometer  of  Saussure  is  made  with  this  ma- 
tenaL 

The  second  kind  of  hygrometer  points  out  the  opposite  states  of  dry- 
ness and  moisture  by  the  rapidity  of  evaporation.  Water  does  not  evapo- 
rate at  all  when  the  atmosphere  is  completely  saturated  with  moisture; 
and  the  freedom  with  which  it  goes  on  at  other  times,  is  in  proportion 
to  the  dryness  of  the  air.  The  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air  may  be 
determined,  therefore,  by  observing  the  rapic^ty  of  evaporation.  The 
most  convenient  method  of  doing  this,  is  by  covering  the  bulb  of  a  the»- 
mometer  with  a  piece  of  silk  or  linen,  moistening  it  with  water,  and  ex- 
posing it  to  the  air.  The  descent  of  the  mercury,  or  the  cold  produced, 
will  correspond  to  the  quantity  of  vapour  formed  in  a  given  tune.  Mr. 
Leslie's  hygrometer  is  of  this  ]dnd. 

The  third  Jtind  of  hygrometer  is  on  a  principle  entirely  different  from 
the  foregoing.  When  the  aii*  is  satm-ated  with  vapour,  and  any  colder 
body  is  brought  into  contact  with  it,  deposition  of  moisture  immediately 
takes  place  on  its  sur&ce.  This  is  often  seen  when  a  glass  of  cold  spring 
water  is  carried  into  a  warm  room  in  summer;  and  the  phenomenon  is  wit- 
nessed during  the  formation  of  dew,  the  moisture  appearing  on  those  sub- 
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ftances  only  which  are  colder  than  the  air.  The  deme  indicated  hj 
tlie  thermometer  when  dew  beg^  to  be  deposited,  is  called  the  dew* 
point.  If  the  saturation  is  complete^  the  least  diminution  of  temperatme 
w  attended  with  tlie  formation  of  dew?  but  if  the  air  is  dry,  a  body  must  be 
several  degrees  colder  before  moisture  is  deported  on  its  surface;  and  in- 
deed the  drier  the  atmosphere,  the  g^reater  will  be  the  difference  between 
its  temperature  and  the  dew-point.  Attempts  were  made  to  estimate  the 
hygrometric  state  of  the  air  on  this  principle  by  the  Florentine  Acadenu- 
cians,  but  the  first  accurate  method  was  introduced  by  M.  Le  Roi,  and 
since  adopted  by  Mr.  Dalton.  Itconasts  simply  inputting  cold  water 
into  a  glass  vessel,  the  outside  of  which  is  carefully  dried,  and  marking 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  at  which  dew  begins  to  be  depoated  on  the 
^lass.  The  water  when  necessary  is  cooled  either  by  means  of  ice  or  a 
freezing  mixture*.  This  method,  when  carefully  performed,  is  suscep- 
tible of  great  precision. 

The  hygrometer  of  Mr.  Daniell,  described  in  his  Meteorological  Assays 
acts  on  the  same  principle.  It  consists  of  a  ciyophorus,  as  described  at 
page  61,  but  modified  somewhat  in  form,  and  containing  ether  instead  of 
water.  Within  one  of  its  balls  is  fixed  a  delicate  thermometer,  the  bulb 
of  which  is  partially  immersed  in  the  ether  so  as  to  indicate  its  tempera- 
ture, and  the  other  ball  is  covered  with  muslin.  "When  the  instrument  is 
used,  the  muslin  is  moistened  with  ether,  and  the  cold  produced  by  its 
evaporation  condenses  the  vapour  within  the  cryophorus,  and  causes  the 
ether  to  evaporate  rapidly  in  the  other  ball.  The  cold  thus  generated 
chills  the  ether  itself  and  the  ball  containing  it;  and  in  a  short  time  its 
temperature  descends  so  low,  that  dew  is  deposited  on  the  sui'face 
of  the  glass.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  the  temperature  is  observed 
by  the  thermometer. 

The  same  object  is  attsdned  in  a  still  easier  way  by  means  of  a  contri- 
vance described  by  Mr.  Jones  of  London  in  the  Philos.  Trans,  for  1826, 
and  soon  after  in  the  Edin.  Plulos.  Journal,  No.  xvii,  p.  155,  by  Dr. 
Coldstream  of  Leith.  It  consists  of  a  delicate  mercurial  thermometer, 
the  bulb  of  which  is  made  of  thin  black  glass,  and,  excepting  about  a 
fourth  of  its  surface,  is  covered  with  muslin.  On  moistening  the  muslin 
with  ether,  the  temperature  of  the  bulb  and  mercury  falls,  and  the  un- 
covered portion  of  the  bulb  is  soon  rendered  dim  by  the  deposition  of 
moisture.  The  temperature  indicated  at  that  instant  by  the  thermometer  is 
the  dew-point.  It  appears  from  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Daniell  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  that  this  hygrometer  was  orig^ally  inven- 
ted in  Germany,  so  that  Mr.  Jones  and  Dr-  Coldstream  are  second  inven- 
tors. Mr.  Darnell  considers  the  instrument  inaccurate,  beheving  that, 
as  the  ether  is  applied  to  a  part  only  of  the  bulb,  the  mercury  within 
will  be  cooled  unequally;  tiiat  the  portion  corresponding  to  the  covered 
part  of  the  bulb  will  be  colder  than  the  mercury  opposite  to  the  exposed 
part,  and  consequently  the  dew-point  will  appear  lower  than  it  ought  to 
be.  This  objection  certainly  applies  when  the  muslin  is  rendered  very 
moist  with  ether,  and  the  temperature  of  the  bulb  rapidly  reduced;  but 
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*  In  this  experiment,  the  cold  water  in  the  glass  vessel  will  probably 
have  a  temperature  either  above  or  below  the  dew  point.  If  its  temper- 
ature be  above  this  point,  the  author  veiy^jroperiy  directs  that  it  should 
be  cooled  by  means  of  ice  or  a  freezing  mixture,  until  dew  begins  to  be 
depoa^ted^  If,  however,  the  temperature  be  below  the  dew  point,  dew 
will  be  instantfy  deposited  without  indicating*  the  point  in  question.  The 
precise  du*ection  to  meet  this  case  would  be  carefully  to  note  the  tem* 
perature  at  which  the  dew  eeaaea  to  be  formed.  B< 
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condensable  ^se^  Bubjectcd  to  a  pressure  approaching' to  that  at  which 
their  condensation  would  take  place,  undergo  a  greater  dinHnution  of 
Tolume  than  ii  proportional  to  the  prenure.    B«rzeUus  accouaU  tor 
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Sources  of  Caloric. 

The  sources  of  caloric  may  be  reduced  to  six.  1.  The  sun.  2.  Com- 
bustion. 3.  Electricity.  4.  The  bodies  of  animals  during  life.  5.  Che* 
fmcal  action.  6.  Mechanical  action.  AH  these  means  of  procuring  a 
supply  of  caloric,  except  the  last,  will  he  more. conveniently  conaldcKd 
in  other  parts  of  the  work. 

The  mechanical  method  of  exciting  caloric  is  by  friction  and  percu» 
dion.  When  parts  of  heavy  machinery  rub  against  one  another,  tho 
heat  excited,  if  tibe  parts  of  contact  are  not  well  greased,  is  sufficient 
for  kindling  wood.  The  axle-tree  of  carriages  has  been  burned  from 
this  cause,  and  the  sides  of  ships  are  said  to  have  taken  fire  by  the  n^ 
pid  descent  of  the  cable.  Count  Rumford  has  given  an  interesting  ao 
count  of  the  caloric  excited  in  boring  cannon,  which  was  so  abundant 
as  to  heat  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  to  its  boiling  point.  It  afv 
peared  from  his  experiments  that  a  body  never  ceases  to  rive  out  heat 
by  friction,  however  long  the  operation  may  be  continued;  and  he  in* 
ferred  from  this  observation  that  caloric  cannot  be  a  material  substance^ 
but  b  merely  a  property  of  matter.  M.  Pictet  observed  that  solids 
alone  produce  heat  by  friction,  no  elevation  of  tem'perature  taking  place 
from  the  mere  agitation  of  fluids  with  one  another.  He  found  that  the 
heat  excited  by  friction  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  hardness  and  ela^ 
ticity  of  the  bodies  employed.  On  the  contrary,  a  piece  of  brass  rub- 
bed with  a  piece  of  cedar  wood  produced  more  heat  than  when  rubbed 
with  another  piece  of  metal;  and  the  heat  was  still  greater  when  two 
pieces  of  wood  were  employed* 


SECTION  II. 

LIGHT. 


Light  is  similar  to  caloric  in  many  of  its  properti.es.  They  are  both 
emitted  in  the  form  of  rays,  traverse  the  air  in  straight  lines,  and  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  reflection.  The  intensity  of  each  diminishes 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  tiieir  source.  They  often  accompany 
each  other;  and  on  some  occasions  seem  to  be  actually  converted  into 
one  another.  It  has  been  supposed,  from  this  circumstance,  that  they 
are  modifications  of  the  same  agent;  and  though  most  persons  regard 
them,  as  independent  principles,  yet  they  are  certainly  aUied  \sy  a  way 
which  is  at  present  quite  inexplicable. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  light,  natural  and  artificial;  the  former  pn^ 
ceeding  from  the  sun  and  stars,  the  latter  from  bodies  which  are 
strongly  heated.  The  hght  derived  from  these  sources  is  so  different, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  them  separately. 

this  fact  by  supposing  that  the  close  proximity  of  the  molecules  'of  a 
gas,  occasioned  by  great  pressure,  brings  the  particles  more  completely, 

"  within  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attraction,  and  thus  counteracts  the 
separating  power  of  the  caloric,  which  he  conceives  to  act  under  unfsb- 

.  vourable  circumstances,  unless  the  ponderable  particles  a]*e  at  a  certain 
dktance  from  each  other.  (Derzelius,  Traits  de  Chiroie,  i.  83;  86.) 
These  views  have  a  bearing  on  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Faraday  cited 
in  the  text.  B. 
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upon  snow,  and  allowing*  the  sun's  rays  to  fall  upon  them.  The  dark- 
Coloured  specimens  always  absorbed  more  calonc  than  the  light  ones, 
the  snow  beneath  the  former  having  melted  to  a  greater  extent  than 
under  the  others;  and  it  was  remarked  that  tlie  eifect  was  nearly  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  depth  of  shade.  The  late  Sir  H.  Davy  has  more  recently 
examined  the  subject,  and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions. 

The  rays  of  th6  prismatic  spectrum  differ  from  one  another  in  theijr 
heating  power  as  well  as  in  colour.  Their  difference  in  this  respect 
Was  m^  noticed  by  Herschel,  who  was  induced  to  direct  his  attention 
io  the  subject  by  the  following  circumstance.  In  viewing  the  sun  by 
tneans  of  large  telescopes  through  diiferently  coloured  darkening  glass- 
es, he  sometimes  felt  a  strong  sensation  of  heat  with  very  little  Bgh^ 
and  at  other  times  he  had  a  strong  light  with  little  heat,— difTerences 
Which  appeared  to  depend  on  the  colour  of  the  glasses  which  he  used. 
This  observation  led  to  his  celebrated  researches  on  the  heating  power 
of  the  prismatic  colours^  which  were  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1800. 

The  experiments  were  made  by  transmitting  a  solar  beam  through  a 
prism,  receiving  the  spectrum  on  a  table,  and  placing  the  bulb  of  a  very 
delicate  thermometer  successively  in  the  different  parts  of  it  While 
engaged  in  this  inquiry,  he  observed  not  only  that  the  red  was  the  hot* 
test  ray,  but  that  there  was  a  point  a  little  beyond  the  red,  altogether  out 
of  the  spectrum,  where  the  thermometer  stood  higher  than  in  the  red  it- 
self* By  repeating  and  varying  the  experiment,  he  discovered  that  the 
most  intense  heating  power  was  always  beyond  the  red  ray,  where 
Chere  was  no  light  at  all;  and  that  the  heat  progressively  diminished  in 
passing  from  the  red  to  the  violet,  where  it  was  least.  He  thence  in« 
ferred  that  there  exists  in  the  solar  beam  a  distinct  kind  of  ray,  which 
causes  heat  but  not  light;  and  that  these  rays,  from  being  less  refran* 
g^ble  than  the  luminous  ones,  deviate  in  a  less  degree  from  thdr  original 
<lirection  in  passing  through  the  prism* 

AU  succeet^ng  experiments  confirm  the  statement  of  Sir  W.  Her* 
^hel,  that  the  prismatic  colours  have  very  different  heating  powerss 
but  they  are  at  variance  with  respect  to  the  spot  at  which  the  heat  b  at 
&  maximum.  Some  assert  with  Sir  W.  Herschel  that  it  is  beyond  the 
red  ray;  while  others,  and  in  particular  Professor  Leslie,  contend  that 
it  is  in  the  red  itself.  The  observations  of  M.  Seebeck  in  tlie  Edinburgh 
Journal  of  Science,  I.  ZSB^  appear  decisive  of  the  question.  He  found 
that  the  point  of  greatest  heat  was  variable  according  to  the  kind  of 
prism  which  was  employed  for  refracting  the  rays.  When  he  used  a 
prism  of  fine  flint  glass,  the  greatest  heat  was  constantly  beyond  the 
red«  With  a  prism  of  crown  glass,  the  greatest  heat  was  in  the  red  it* 
fielf.  When  he  employed  a  prism  externaUy  of  glass,  but  containing 
water  within,  the  maximum  was  neither  in  the  red,  nor  beyond  it,  but 
in  the  yellow.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  the  different  kinds  of  prisms  differ  in  their  power 
of  refractmg  caloric.  These  experiments  therefore  confirm  the  opinion 
of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  that  the  sunbeam  contains  calorific  rays,  distinct 
Irom  the  luminous  ones;  and  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  heating 
effect  imputed  to  the  latter,  is  solely  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
Conner. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  solar  light  is  capable  of  producin|f  pow« 
^rful  chemical  changes.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  it  is  its 
power  of  darkening  the  white  chloride  of  silver,  an  effect  which  takes 
place  slowly  in  the  diffused  light  of  day,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  minutes  by  exposure  to  the  sunbeam.  This  effect  was  once  at* 
tributed  to  the  influence  of  the  luminous  rays;  but  it  appears  from  the 
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from  such  soHTces  differs  from  solar  light  in  being  accompanied  by  free 
radiant  caloric  similar  to  that  emitted  by  a  non-luminous  heated  body. 
The  free  radiant  caloric  may  be  separated  by  a  screen  of  moderately 
thick  glass;  but  the  light  so  purified  still  heats  any  body  that  absorbs  it^ 
whence  it  would  appear  that  it  retains  some  calorific  rays  which,  like 
those  in  the  solar  beam,  accompany  the  luminous  ones  in  their  passage 
through  solid  transparent  media.*  Terrestrial  light  has  been  supposed 
to  contain  no  chemical  rays;  but  the  experiments  with  lime  strongly 
heated  by  the  method  of  Mr.  Dnimmond,  have  proved  that  artificial 
light  of  great  intensity  is  productive  of  chemical  changes  similar  to 
those  occasioned  by  solar  light.     (Annals  of  Philosophy,  xxvii.  451.) 

Light  is  emitted  by  some  substances  at  common  temperatures,  givmg 
llse  to  an  appearance  which  is  called  phosphorescence.  This  phenome- 
non seems  owing  in  some  instances  to  a  direct  absorption  of  light  which 
is  afterwards  slowly  emitted.  A  composition  made  by  heating  to  red- 
ness a  mixture  of  calcined  oyster  shells  and  sulphur,  known  by  the 
name  of  Canton's  Phosphorus,  possesses  this  property  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree.  It  shines  so  strongly  for  a  few  minutes  after  exposure  to 
light,  that  when  removed  to  a  dark  room,  the  hour  on  a  watch  may  be 
distinctly  seen  by  it.  After  some  time  it  ceases  to  be  luminous,  but  re- 
guns  the  property  when  exposed  during  a  short  interval  to  light.  No 
chemical  change  attends  the  phenomenon. 

Another  kind  of  phosphorescence  is  observable  in  some  bodies  when 
Aey  are  strongly  heated.  A  piece  of  marble,  for  example,  heated  to  a 
degree  which  would  only  make  other  bodies  red,  emits  a  briUiant  white 
light  of  such  intensity  that  the  eye  cannot  support  its  impression. 

The  third  species  of  phosphorescence  is  observed  in  the  bodies  of  some 
animals,  either  in  the  dead  or  living  state.  Some  marine  animals,  and 
particularly  Jish,  possess  it  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  may  be  witnessed 
in  the  body  of  the  herring,  which  begins  to  phosphoresce  a  day  or  two 
after  death,  and  before  any  visible  sign  of  putrefaction  has  set  in.  Sea* 
water  is  capable  of  dissolving  the  luminous  matter;  and  it  is  probably  from 
this  cause  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  sometimes  appear  luminous  at 
night  when  agitated.  This  appearance  is  also  ascribed  to  the  presence 
of  certain  animalcules,  which,  like  the  glow-worm  of  this  country,  or  the 
fire-fly  of  the  West  Indies,  are  naturally  phosphorescent. 

It  is  sometimes  of  importance  to  measure  the  comparative  intensities 
of  light,  and  the  instrument  by  which  this  is  done  is  called  a  PAofome^^r. 

The  only  photometer  which  is  employed  for  estimating  the  relative 
sTrength  of  the  sun's  light  is  that  of  Mr.  Leslie.  It  consists  of  his  dif- 
ferential thermometer,  with  one  ball  made  of  black  glass.  The  clear 
ball  transmits  all  the  luminous  rays  that  fall  upon  it,  and  therefore  its 
temperature  is  not  affected  by  them;  they  are  all  absorbed,  on  the  coiv- 
trary,  by  the  black  ball,  and  by  heating  and  expanding  the  air  within^ 
cause  the  liquid  to  ascend  in  the  opposite  stem.  The  whole  instrument 
is  covered  with  a  case  of  thin  glass,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the 
balls  from  being  affected  by  currents  of  cold  air.  The  action  of  this 
photometer  depends  on  the  heat  produced  by  the  absorption  of  light 
Mr.  Leslie  conceives  that  light  when  absorbed  is  converted  into  heat;  but 
according  to  the  experiments  already  referred  to,  the  effect  must  be  at- 
tributed, not  so  much  to  the  lig^ht  itself,  as  to  the  absorption  of  the  calorific 
rays  by  which  it  is  accompamed. 

Mr.  Leslie  recommends  his  photometer  also  for  detetmimDg  fhe  Rela- 
tive intensities  of  artificial  light,,  such  as  that  emitted  by  candles,  oil«  or 

♦  Mr  Powel,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1825. 
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gas.  This  application  of  it  differs  fron\  the  foregoing*,  because  light 
proceeding  from  terrestrial  sources  contains  caloric  under  two  forms. 
One  portion  is  analogous  to  that  femitted  by  a  hot  body  which* is  not 
luniinous;  the  other  is  similar  to  that  which  accompanies  solar  light.  It 
is  presumed  that  the  first  form  of  caloric  will  not  prove  a  source  of  error; 
that  these  rays  are  wholly  intercepted  by  the  outer  case  of  glass;  or  that, 
should  a  few  penetrate  into  the  interior,  they  will  be  absorbed  equally  by 
both  balls,  and  will  therefore  heat  them  to  the  same  extent.  Itispraba- 
ble  that  this  reasoning  is  not  wide  of  the  truth;  and,  consequently,  the 
photometer  will  give  correct  indications  so  far  as  regards  the  new  ele- 
ment— non-luminous  caloric.  But  it  is  not  applicable  to  lights  which  differ 
in  colour,  because  the  relation  between  the  heating  and  illuminating 
power  of  such  lights  is  exceedingly  variable.  Thus,  the  light  emitted 
by  burning  cinders  or  red-hot  iron,  even  after  passing  through  glass, 
contains  a  quantity  of  calorific  rays,  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
luminous  ones;  and,  consequentiy,  they  may  and  do  produce  a  greater 
eflfect  on  the  photometer  than  some  lights  whoSe  illuminating  powers  ai*e 
far  stronger.  ^ 

The  second  kind  of  photometer  is  on  a  totally  different  principle.  It 
determines  the  comparative  strength  of  lights  by  a  comparison  of  their 
shadows.  This  instrument  was  invented  by  Count  Rumford,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  him  in  his  Essays.  It  is  susceptible  of  great  accuracy  when 
employed' with  the  requisite  care;*  but,  hke  the  foregoing,  its  indica- 
tions cannot  be  trusted  when  there  is  much  difference  in  the  coloui*  of 
the  lights.  In  this  case,  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  an  approximative  re- 
sult, is  by  observing  the  distance  from  each  light  at  which  any  given  ob- 
ject^ as  a  printed  page,  ceases  to  be  distinctly  visible.  The  illuminating 
power  of  the  lights  so  comparedls  as  tlie  squares  of  their  distances. 


SECTION  III. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Whktt  certsun  substances,  such  as  amber,  glass,  sealing-wax,  or  sulphur, 
are  rubbed,  and  then  brought  near  small  fragments  of  paper,  cork,  or 
other  light  bodies,  the  latter  move  rapidly  towards  the  former,  and  adhere 
during  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  to  their  surface.  If  the  body  which 
is  thus  excited  by  friction  is  light  and  freely  suspended,  it  will  move  to- 
wards the  substances  in  its  vicinity.  After  a  whUe  the  excited  body  loses 
its  influence ;  but  it  may  be  renewed  for  any  number  of  times  by  friction. 
The  movement  observed  in  these  instances  is  attributed  to  a  peculiar 
kind  of  attraction,  and  the  unknown  cause  of  this  attraction  is  called 
Ekctridtyi  from  the  Greek  word  jjheKT^dv,  amber,  because  the  electric 
property  was  first  noticed  in  this  substance^ 

The  ancients  were  aware  that  amber  and  the  li/ncurium,  (supposed  to 
be  our  tourmalin,)  may  be  rendered  electric  by  friction^  but  it  was  not 
kiiown  that  other  bodies  may  be  similarly  excited  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century,  when  Dr.  Gilbert  of  Colchester  detected  the 
same  property  in  a  variety  of  other  substances.  Of  those  which  he  has 
enumerated  in  his  treatise  de  Magnete,  the  principal  are  the  diamond* 


•  See  an  Essay  on  the  Construction  of  Coal  Gas  Burners,  &c.  in  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  1825. 
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rock-crystal  and  aereial  of  the  precious  stones,  glass,  sulphur,  mastie, 
sealing-wax,  and  resin;  and  in  making  tliis  discovery  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  science  of  electricity.  A  few  additional  facts  were  noticed 
during  the  course  of  the  same  century  by  Boyle,  Otto  de  Guericke,  and 
Dr.  Wall,  and  in  1709  l^lr.  Hawkesbee  published  an  accountofnuuiy  cu- 
rious electrical  experiments;  but  no  material  progress  was  made  in  this 
department  of  knowledge  till  between  the  years  1729  and  1733,  when 
the  discovery  of  new  and  important  facts  by  Mr.  Stephen  Grey  in  this 
country,  and  M.  Dufay  in  France,  attracted  general  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  speedily  acquired  for  it  the  regular  form  of  a  science.* 

The  most  important  fact  established  by  Mr.  Grey  was  the  fundamen- 
tal one,  that  electricity  passes  freely  along  certaun  substances,  and  that  its 
progress  is  more  or  less  entirely  arrested  by  others.  M.  Dufay,  in  re- 
peating the  experiments  of  Grey,  observed  that  an  electrified  substance 
not  only  attracts  light  bodies,  but  causes  them  after  contact  to  fly  off* 
fh)m  its  surface  as  if  by  a  principle  of  repulsion.  This  singular  phenome- 
non, which  is  termed  electrical  repukion,  had  been  previously  noticed  by 
Otto  de  Guericke,  but  the  merit  of  original  observation  seems  also  justly 
due  to  the  French  philosopher.  Dufay  likewise  noticed  that  the  electricity 
excited  on  glass  is  different  from  that  of  resin,  and  hence  inferred  the 
existence  of  two  kinds  of  electricity,  the  viiretms  and  resinous,  the  for- 
mer belon^g  to  glass,  and  the  latter  to  resin.  He  established  an  ex- 
cellent mode  of  distinguishing  them,  by  finding  that  substances  possessed 
of  the  same  kind  of  electricity  always  repel  each  other;  and  that  attrac- 
tion is  as  uniformly  exerted  between  substances  which  are  in  opposite 
states  of  electrical  excitement. 

Another  fact  of  consequence,  relative  to  the  excitement  of  electricity 
by  friction,  was  discovered  in  1759  by  Mr.  Symmer,  (Philos.  Trans,  ii, 
340. )  who  found  that  when  two  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  both  are 
excited,  and  that  one  always  possesses  vitreous  and  the  other  resinous 
electricity.  This  induced  Symmer  to  modify  tlie  doctrine  of  the  two 
electricities.  Dufay  conceived  vitreous  electricity  to  be  peculiar  to  some 
substances  and  resinous  electricity  to  others.  Symmer,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained,  thstt  bodies  in  their  ordinary  unexcited  condition  contain  both 
kinds  of  electricity  in  a  state  of  combination;  and  as  they  then  neutralize 
or  counteract  each  other's  effects,  no  electrical  phenomena  are  apparent; 
that  friction  produces  excitement  by  separating  the  two  principles;  and 
that  excitation  continues  until  that  kind  of  electricity,  which  has  been 
withdrawn,  is  restored. 

Dufay^s  doctrine  of  the  two  electricities,  as  mo<^fied  by  Symmer,  is 
consbtent  with  aU  the  facts  which  subsequent  observation  has  brought  to 
light,  and  is  adopted  almost  universally  in  France  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent  It  is  found  that  all  substances  when  electrified  by  friction, 
are  thrown  into  opposite  states  of  excitement;  that  electrical  repulsion  is 
never  observed  but  between  bodies  similarly  electrified;  and  that  electri- 
cal attraction  is  as  uniformly  owing  to  the  substances  possessing  different 
kinds  of  electricity.  For  these  phenomena,  however.  Dr.  Franklin  pro- 
posed a  different  explanation,  founded  on  the  supposition  of  there  being 
only  one  kind  of  electricity.  According  to  this  philosopher,  when  bodies 
contain  their  natural  quantity  of  electricity,  they  do  not  manifest  any 
electrical  properties;  out  they  are  excited  either  by  its  increase  or  di- 
minution. On  rubbing  a  tube  of  glass  with  a  woollen  cloth,  the  electri- 
cal condition  of  both  substances  is  disturbed;  the  former  acquires  more 
or  is  overcharged,  the  other  less  than  its  natural  quantity  or  is  under- 


For  ihe  historical  details,  see  Priestley's  History  of  Electricity. 
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charged.     These  opposite  states  he  expressed  by  the  terms  posiHve  and 
f        negcUive,  the  first  coiresponding  to  the  vitreous,  the  second  to  the  re- 
•         aiious  electricity  of  Dufay.     Electrical  repulsion,  according  to  Franklin, 
[         takes  place  between  substances  which  contain  either  more  or  less  than 
^        their  natural  quantity;  and  electrical  attraction  is  only  exerted  between 
two  bo^es,  one  of  which  contains  more  than  its  natural  quantity,  and 
i        the  o^er  less.     The  excess  of  electricity  has  a  strong  tendency  to  pass 
f        from  a  poatively  to  a  negatively  excited  surface,  so  as  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  in  both;  and  this  always  happens  either  by  contact,  or  from 
such  proximity  that  the  electricity  is  able  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other 
through  the  intervening  stratum  of  air.     The  phenomena  of  electricity 
are  explicable  by  both  these  theories;  but  as  that  of  Dr.  Franklin  is  com- 
monly adopted  in  Britain,  I  shall  employ  it  in  preference  in  this  treatise. 
It  nas  been  objected  to  this  hypothesis  that  it  does  not  account  satis- 
factorily for  the  repulsion  observed  between  bodies  negatively  electri- 
fied.  The  separation  of  two  positively  electric  bodies  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  repulave  power  supposed  to  be  exerted  among  the  particles 
of  the  electricity  accumulated  upon  them;  while  substances  which  are 
negative,  or  possess  less  than  their  natural  quantity  of  electricity,  can- 
not be  influenced  by  such  a  power,  and  therefore,  it  is  argued,  ought 
not  to  divei^e  or  separate.     This  mode  of  reasoning,  however,  is  en- 
tirely hypothetical.    There  is  no  proof  that  the  divergence  observed  in 
amilarly  electrified  bodies  is  owing  to  actual  repulsion;  and  the  pheno- 
menon may  be  explained  equally  well  on  the  principle,  that  the  two 
excited  sdbstances  are  attracted  in  opposite  directions,  in  consequence 
of  the  contiguous  strata  of  air  being  rendered  oppositely  electrical  by 
induction.    In  this  way  all  the  phenomena  of  electrical  attraction  and 
repulsion  are  referrible  to  the  attractive  power  exerted  between  bodies 
in  opposite  states  of  excitement.   The  term  repulsion,  according  to  this 
Tiew7  is  used  merety  to  expyena  the  act^«f  separation  or  divergence. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  concerning  the  principle  or  cause  of  the 
phenomena  of  electricity.  It  may  possibly  be  only  a  property  of  mat- 
ter, called  into  action  by  particular  circumstances;  but  the  phenomena 
accord  much  better  with  the  opinion,  which  is  now  almost  universally 
received  by  philosophers,  that  it  is  a  highly  subtile  elastic  fluid,  too 
light  to  affect  the  most  delicate  balances,  capable  of  moving  with  ex- 
treme velocity,  and  present  in  all  bodies.  Its  influence,  in  excited 
bodies,  is  diffused  unifbrmly  in  every  direction ;  and  like  light  and  other 
principles  which  ace  subject  to  this  law,  its  power  diminishes  as  the 
squares  of  the  distance.  It  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  principles  in 
nature.  It  is  the  cause  of  thunder  and  lightning;  the  phenomena  of 
galvanism,  and  probably  of  magnetism,  are  produced  by  it;  and  the  in- 
fluence which  it  exerts  over  chemical  changes  is  so  great,  that  some 
philosophers  regard  it  as  the  cause  of  chemical  attraction.  The  par- 
ticles of  the  electric  fluid  are  supposed  to  be  highly  repulsive  to  each 
other,  and  to  be  powerfully  attracted  by  other  material  substances.' 
The  tendency  to  pass  from  overcharged  surfaces  to  those  that  are  in  a 
negative  state,  may  be  ascribed  to  one  or  other  of  these  properties,  or 
perhaps  to  their  conjoint  operatibn. 

Electricity  may  be  excited  in  all  solid  substances  by  friction.  This 
assertion  seems  at  first  view  contrary  to  fact.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
metallic  substance,  if  held  in  the  hand,  may  be  rubbed  for  any  length 
of  time  without  exhibiting  the  least  sign  of  electricity;  an  observation 
which  led  to  the  division  of  bodies  into  such  as  may  be  excited  by  fric- 
tion, and  into  &ose  that,  under  the  same  circumstances,  give  no  sign  of 
electrical  excitement.  The  former  were  caHed  SkdricB,  the  latter 
ifoft-eieefyies.    But  the  distinction  is  not  founded  in  nature.    A  metallic . 
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substance  does  not  indeed  exhibit  any  tiace  of  electricity  when  rabb€d 
in  the  same  way  as  a  piece  of  glass;  but  if,  while  it  is  robbed  with  the 
dry  fur  of  a  cat,  it  is  supported  by  a  glass  handle,  it  will  then  readily 
evince  signs  of  electrical  excitement. 

The  difficulty  and  apparent  imposdbility  of  exciting  metallic  bodies, 
receives  an  explanation  from  the  fact  observed  by  Grey,  that  the  elec* 
trie  fluid  passes  with  great  facility  along  the  surface  of  some  substances, 
and  With  difficulty  over  that  of  oUiersi  and  this  discovenr  has  led  to  the 
division  of  bodies  into  Conductors  and  Non'Wndueton  of  electricity.  If 
an  excited  conductor,  such  as  a  metallic  wire,  be  made  to  communicate 
at  one  of  its  extremities,  with  the  earth,  the  electricity  will  pass  to  it 
from  the  opposite  end  in  an  instant,  even  though  it  were  several  miles 
in  length;  so  that  when  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  it  will  be  at  once' 
restored  along  the  whole  wire,  just  as  effectually  as  if  eveiy  point  of  it 
t  communicated  with  the  ground.    But  an  excited  stick  of  glass  or  resin 

is  not  affected  in  the  same  manner;  for  as  electricity  does  not  obtain  a 
free  passage  along  them,  the  equilibrium  is  restored  in  those  parts  only, 
which  are  actually  touched.  For  this  reason  a  non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, though  held  in  the  hand,  may  be  readily  excited;  but  a  good 
conducting  body  cannot  be  brought  into  that  state,  unless  it  be  tnxv- 
lated^  that  is,  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  earth  by  means  of 
some  non-conductor.  This  is  generally  eifected  either  by  supporting  a 
body  with  a  handle  of  glass,  or  by  placing  it  on  a  stool  made  with  glass 
feet. 

To  the  class  of  conductors  belong  the  metals,  charcoal,  plumbago, 
water,  and  most  substances  which  contain  water  in  its  liquid  state,  such 
as  animals  and  plants.  The  conductive  power  of  these  substances  is 
different.  Of  the  metals,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Harris, 
silver  and  copper  are  the  best  conductors  of  electricity;  and  then  fol- 
low gold,  zinc,  platinum,  iron,  tin,  and  lead.  (Phikw.  Trans,  for  1837, 
Part  I.  21 . )  To  the  list  of  non-conductors  belong  f^lass,  rerins,  sulphur, 
.  the  diamond,  dried  wood,  precious  stones,  silk,  hau*,  and  wool.  Atmos* 
pheric  air  is'  also  a  non-conductor.  If  it  were  not  so,  no  substance  could 
retain  its  electricity  when  surrounded  by  it.  Aqueous  vapour  suspend- 
ed in  the  air  injures  the  non-conducting  property  of  the  latter,  and 
hence  electrical  experiments  do  not  succeed  so  well  when  the  air  is 
charged  with  moisture  as  when  it  is  dry.  The  presence  of  a  littie  mois- 
ture communicates  conducting  properties  to  the  most  imperfect  con** 
ductor;  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  excite  glass  by  rubbmg  it  with  a 
moist  substance. 

A  knowledge  of  the  different  conducting  power  of  bodies  is  required 
for  explaining  some  circumstances  which  appear  contradictory  to  a  pre- 
ceding statement.  It  is  above  mentioned  that  when  two  bodies  are  ex- 
cited by  friction,  they  are  rendered  oppositely  electric;*  but  if  a  tube  of 
glass  is  rubbed  by  a  person  communicating  with  the  ground,  the  glass 
will  become  positively  electrical,  while  the  hand  of  the  operator  mani- 
fests no  sign  whatever  of  excitement.  The  cause  of  this  is  obvious. 
The  operator  is  not  electrified,  because  the  earth  restores  the  electric 
fluid  as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  by  the  glass;  but  if  he  is  insulated,  the 
indications  of  negative  electricity  will  immediately  appear.  Hence  it 
is  a  rule  to  insulate  a  conductor,  whenever  it  is  wished  to  examine  its 
.  electrical  condition. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  concerning  the  effects  of 
friction,  have  demonstrated  that  the  same  substance  is  not  always  simi- 
larly electrified.  Its  electricity  is  influenced  partiy  by  the  state  of  its 
surface,  and  partiy  by  the  nature  of  the  body  with  which  it  b  rubbed. 
Thus  smooth  glass  is  rendered  positive  by  friction  with  woollen  cloth; 
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cnshioDS  ttaflM  with  hair.  The  tQshkm  is  tunallf  covered  mik 
Uttilgam  oi  tin  and  zinc>  which,  partly  by  iacreasingf  the  frictioD,  i 
paitly  by  the  oxidation  of  the  metab,  materially  asusts  the  action  of 
machine.  The  electricity  developed  on  the  glass  is  conducted  away 
an  insulated  bar  of  brass  placed  close  to  it»  called  the  prime  emduetort 
which  it  is  collected  in  considerable  quantity.  By  this  means  the  e 
tricity  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  prime  conductor  may 
carried  off  at  the  same  instant,  and  thus  act  unth  far  greater  pir 
than  if  accumulated  on  glass  or  any  other  imperfectly  conducting  i 
stance. 

The  electricity  which  is  so  freely  and  uncearingly  evolved  during 
action  of  a  good  electrical  machine,  is  derived  from  the  great  reser 
of  electricity,  the  earth.  This  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  if  the  wl 
apparatus  is  insulted,  the  evolution  of  electricity  immediately  ce« 
but  the  supply  is  as  instantly  restored,  when  the  requisite  common 
tion  is  made  with  the  ground.  In  the  state  of  complete  insulation 
glass  and  prime  conductor  are  positive  as  usual,  and  the  rubber  is  nc 
tively  excited;  but  'as  the  electricity  then  developed  is  derived  so 
from  the  machine  itself,  its  quantity  is  e^ceeifingly  small*  When 
machine  is  used,  therefore,  the  rubber  is  made  to  communicate  i 
the  earth.  As  soon  as  friction  is  begun,  t^e  glass  becomes  post 
and  the  rubber  negative;  but  as  the  latter  communicates  with 
ground,  it  instantly  recovers  the  electricity  which  it  had  lost,  and  t 
continues  to  supply  the  glass  with  an  uninterrupted  current.  If 
rubber  is  insulated,  and  the  prime  conductor  communicates  with 
ground,  the  electricity  of  the  former  and  all  conductors  connected  ^ 
it,  is  carried  away  into  tlie  earth,  and  they  are  negatively  eleetrifiet 

Friction  is  not  the  only  cause  of  electrical  excitement.  Bodies 
sometimes  excited  by  elevation  of  temperature,  a  property  first  noti 
in  certiun  crystallized  minerals,  such  as  tourmalin  and  boracite,  wl 
do  not  possess  that  symmetric  arrangement  of  parts  commonly  exisl 
in  crystals.  The  electric  equilibrium  is  disturbed  in  metalUc  rod 
wires  by  one  extremity  having  a  different  temperature  from  that  of 
other,  as  was  first  observed  by  Professor  Seebeck,  and  since  showi 
be  true  of  all  metals  by  Professor  Gumming.  (Annals  of  Phil.  v.  A 
N.  S.)  The  experiment  is  usually  made  by  heating  the  point  of  ji 
tion  of  two  metallic  wires,  which  are  soldered  together;  but  M.  i 
quei^l  has  proved  that  the  contact  of  one  metal  with  another  is 
essential.    (An.  de  Oh.  p.  xli.  353.) 

Another  and  apparently  very  fruitful  source  of  electricity  is  chem 
action.  This  was  strongly  denied  by  the  late  Sir  H.  Davy  in  his  Ba 
rian  lecture  for  1826;  but  the  experiments  of  Becquerel,  De  la  R 
and  Pouillet,  afford  in  my  opinion  decisive  proof  that  chemical  or 
and  decomposition  are  both  attended  with  electrical  excitement,  (. 
de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  T.  35,  36, 37,  38,  and  39.)  M.  Pouillet,  in  particu 
has  demonstrated  that  the  gas  arising  from  the  surface  of  burning  cl 
coal  is  positive,  while  the  charcoal  itself  is  negative;  and  he  has  pro 
that  similar  phenomena  are  produced  by  the  combustion  of  hydrof 
alcohol,  oil,  and  other  inflammables  of  the  same  kind.  In  all  these 
stances  the  combustible,  in  the  act  of  burning,  renders  contiguous  ] 
tides  negative;  while  the  oxygen  imparts  electricity  to  the  prodi 
of  combustion,  \.  ..^ch  thereby  become  positive.  The  fact,  with  resf 
to  charcoal;  was  originally  noticed  by  Volta,  La  Place,  and  Lavois 
but  was  subsequently  denied  by  Saussure  and  Sir  H.  Davy.  M.  Poui 
has  reconciled  these  conflicting  statements  by  showing  that  the  re) 
depends  on  the  mode  in  which  the  experiment  is  conducted.  For  if 
carbonic  acid  be  completely  removed  from  the  burning  mass  at  the 
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Btatit  of  its  fofraition,  both  are,  finind  to  be  electric*])  bat  if,  on  the 
contnrj)  tbe  cubonc  acid  lubsequcnUT  fioiri  orer  the  surface  of  the 
chHcod,  the  equilibrium  will  instantly  be  restored,  And  of  come  no 
Kgn  whateTcr  of  excutement  be  perceptible. 

.  The  electric  etpiilibrium  is  likewise  disturbed  by  tbe  contact  of  differ- 
ent substances,  especially  of  metals;  a  fact  first  demomtnited  by  Volt>, 
ivho  founded  on  it  a  theory  of  galTanism.  The  experiment  is  commonly 
made  with  well  cleaned  plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  which  Vre  supported 
and  insulated  b^  handles  of  g'lsss.     On  holding  the  zinc  plate  by  its 

giasB  handle,  Isymg^  it  repeatedly  on  tbe  copper,  which  atthetji -* 

not  be  insulated,  and  after  each  contact  toudiing  with  it  the  iii-^ 


shortly  to  be  described,  called  the  Condawer,  a  positive  charge  is  erad> 
uslly  accumulated.  On  operating  in  the  same  way  with  the  inaimted 
plate  of  copper,  it  is  found  to  communicate  a  negative  chai^.  From 
such  experiments  it  is  inferred,  that  the  contact  of  zinc  and  copper  dis- 
turbs tl!^  ckctric  equilibrium  in  both  metals,  tbe  latter  yielding  some  of 
its  electricity  to  tbe  hnaer  and  becoming  negative,  while  the  zinc  is  there* 
by  rendered  positive.  But  the  inference,  though  extremely  probable, 
is  not  free  from  objection.  In  fact,  K>  long  as  contact  continues,  thertfis 
no  electric  appearance  whatever;  and  tJie  metala  are  assumed  to  be  differ- 
ently electrified  ai  ihai  time,  in  consequence  of  the  phenomena  which 
they  exhibit  after  their  separation.  Iliere  is,  therefore,  an  obvious  ss- 
sumption.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  i^sence.  of  tbe  indications  ofex- 
dtementisnot  conclusive  against  the  received  dodrinci  because,  con- 
natently  with  tbe  laws  of  electiiuty,  the  oppootely  electrical  state  of  the 
two  metala,  while  they  continue  together,  must  counteract  the  effect  to 
which  either  separately  would  give  rise. 

Tbe  eidlement  of  electrici^  by  contact  hasbeen  deiued  by  some  phi- 
losophers, and  of  late  tills  doctrine  has  been  attacked  by  U.  de  la  Rive 
ofGeneva.  (An,  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxiii.  297.)  He  there  contends 
that  tiie  phenomena  ascribed  to  metallic  contact  are  really  due  to  ^ght 
oxidation  produced  by  moisture  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  acting'  on  the 
plate  of  sine  He  iias  adduced  experiments  to  prove,  that  if  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  zinc  be  increased  by  a«d  fumes,  the  electric  chai^  is  pro- 
pottionably  augmented;  and  tlit  the  same  effects  arise  when  a  very  oxi-  • 
dable  metal,  such  as  potassium,  is  substituted  for  the  zinc.  He  fiirther 
states  that  when  the  experiment  is  made  in  s  vessel  ofhydn^n  or  nitro- 
gen, no  electricity  whatever  is  developed.  This  last  obs^-ntion  how- 
ever, the  only  decinve  ai^ument  adduced}  has  since  been  corrected  by 
Pirifessor  Pfoff  of  Kiel,  in  whose  experiments  the-  contact  of  zinc  and 
capper  affected  the  electrometer  as  much  when  made  in  a  jar  of  hydro- 
gen or  nitregen,  as  in  atmospheric  air.  There  is  therefore,  no  reason 
to  doubt  tbe  fact  as  ori^nally  stated  byTolta;  althou^  the  quantity  of 
dectriclty,  excited  by  mere  contact,  jippears  to  be  very  nunute. 

Change  of  form,  sucb  as  lique^Cction  and  the  passage  of  liquids  into 
the  solid  state,  and  tbe  formation  and  condensation  of  vapour,  is  soother 
reputed  source  of  electridty.  To  processes  of  this  nature,  continually 
taking  place  in  the  atmosiAere,  tbe  electricity  of  the  clouds  is  generally 
ascribed-  But  the  essays  of  H.  Fouiltet  on  the  source  of  atmospheric 
electzici^,  tend  to  subvert  the  opinions  hitherto  received.  He  has 
proved  the  evaporation  of  water  from  a  vessel  of  platinum  to  be  unatten- 
ded with  electncat  appearances;  whereas  if  the  process  is  accompaiuod 
with  chemical  decampoaition,  as  in  the  evapotSition  of  saline  sidutioils 
'  or  if  the  vesiel  consists  of  iron  or  other  oiidable  material,  which  is  more 
or  less  cbenucally  attacked  by  the  evaporating  water,  then  the  devdop- 
ment  of  electricity  is  very  decisive-  From  experiments  of  this  kind  H. 
PouiUet  GORchuIea  that  the  electrici^,  hitherto  referred  to  changes  of 
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tatm^  18  entirefyowmg^  to  the  chemical  aotton  by  whidi  they  are  g^eaenlly 
attended;  and  these  phenomena,  of  which  the  evaporation  of  water  from 
the  ocean*  from  rivers  and  the  surface  of  the  earth,  affords  an  instaiiee»  as 
abo  the  chemical  changes  that  attend  the  growth  and  nutritioB  of  phmts^ 
he  regards  as  a  fertile  source  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere.  (An. 
de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxxv.  401»  and  xxxvi.  5, ) 

Another  cause  of  excitement  is  proadmity  to  an  electrified  body;  and 
as  the  explanation  of  many  electrical  phenomena  depends  on  a  know- 
ledge of  this  fact,  it  is  of  importance  to  understand  it  clearly.  When  a 
substance  excited  positively  is  brou^t  near  another  in  its  natural  state 
and  insulated,the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  latter  is  instantly  disturbed  { 
the  parts  nearest  to  the  former  become  negative,  and  the  distant  parts 
positive.  If  the  body  is  not  insulated,  its  electrici^  passes  into  tb^  earth» 
and  it  becomes  negatively  electrical.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  exciting 
substance  is  negative,  it  causes  the  cont^ous  parts  of  a  body  in  its  vi» 
cinity  to  become  positive.  Hence  it  may  be  established  as  a  law,  that  an 
electrified  body  tends  to  produce  in  contiguous  substances  an  eleclxic 
state  opposite  to  its  own.  The  electricity  developed  in  this  way  is  said 
to  be  induced,  or  to  be  excited  by  induction.  The  movement  of  light 
bodies  towards  an  excited  stick  of  sealing-wax,  or  glass  tube,  is  accounr 
ted  for  on  this  principle.  Thus  the  vicinity  of  the  negative  sealing-wax 
renders  the  surrounding  objects  positive,  and  therefore  a  mutual  attrac- 
ti<m  is  exerted.  When  the  insdde  of  a  glass  bottle  is  rendered  positive 
by  contact  vrith  the  prime  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  the  out- 
side, if  in  C(»nmunication  with  the  earth,  parts  with  electricity  and  be- 
comes negpitive.  Both  surfaces,  therefore,  are  electrified  aJid  are  in 
opposite  states;  and  if  a  communication  be  established  between  them  by 
means  of  a  good  conductor,  the  excess  of  electricity  instantly  passes 
along  it,  and  both  sides  of  the  glass  return  to  their  natural  condition. 
That  the  experiment  may  succeed  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  cover  the  bottle  externally  and  internally,  except  to  within 
three  or  four  inches  of  its  summH,  with  tinfoil  or  some  other  good  con- 
ductor, in  order  that  every  point  of  both  sides  of  the  glass  may  be  brought 
into  communication  at  the  same  moment.  For  without  this  precaution 
the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  bottle,  owing  to  the 
imperfect  conducting  power  of  glass,  will  be  restored  on  those  points  only 
which  are  touched.  Tlie  apparatus  thus  described  is  much  employed 
by  electricians,  and  has  received  the  name  of  the  l>yden  phial,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  remarkable  effects  having  been  first  exhibited  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  To  render  it  more  convenient  for  use,  the  aperture 
of  the  glass  jar  or  phial  is  closed  by  some  imperfect  conductor,  such  as 
dry  wood,  through  the  centre  of  which  passes  a  metallic  rod  that  com- 
municates with  the  tinfoil  in  the  inside  of  the  jar.  The  phial  is  electri- 
fied or  charged  by  holding  the  outade  in  the  hand,  or  placing  it  on  the 
ground,  while  the  metallic  rod  is  made  to  receive  sparks  from  the  prime 
conductor  of  an  electrical  machine.  If  the  jar  is  insulated,  no  charge 
will  be  received,  or  at  least  very  slight  indications  of  excitement  will  be 
manifested.  By  arranging  a  number  of  Leyden  phials  in  a  box  lined 
with  tinfoil,  jk>  that  they  may  all  communicate  freely  by  their  outer  sur- 
faces, and  then  bringing  their  inner  surfaces  into  communication  by  wires^ 
the  whole  series  may  be  charged  and  discharged  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  single  phial.  This  arrangement  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Electric 
cal  Baitery, 

Some  of  the  phenomena  of  lightning  are  explained  on  the  |)rinciple  of 
induced  electricity.  When,  for  instance,  a  negatively  electrified  cloud 
approaches  the  earth,  all  objects  in  its  vicinity  are  positively  excited; 
and  \^iien  it  comes  within  what  is  called  the  giriking  aitUmce,  that  is^  so 
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near  thut  the  tendency  of  the  electricity  to  pass  from  the  posittve  to  the 
negative  body  orercomes  the  reustance  of  the  intermediate  ttratum  of 
air,  the  equUibriiim  is  restored  with  a  report  and  flash  of  light,  exactly 
as  in  the  dischai^  of  a  Leyden  phial.  A  ffimilar  effect  is  produced  by 
an  electrified  cloud  on  other  douds  within  the  sphere  of  its  mfluenee. 

The  prin<^ple  of  induced  electricity  was  ingpeniously  applied  by  Volta 
in  the  construction  of  the  condenser.  This  apparatus,  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  con^ts  of  two  brass  plates  A  and  B,  8up«  ^"^ 
ported  on  a  common  >8tand  D.  One  of  the  plates  B  is  ^g  \B 
attached  to  the  stand  by  means  of  a  joint  C,  so  that, 
though  represented  upright,  it  may  be  placed  hori^eon- 
tally,  and  thus  be  withdrawn  from  the  viciaity  of  tiie 
plate  A,  the  support  of  which  is  made  of  glass.  Qn  com- 
itnxmcating  electricityno  the  insulated  plate  by  contact 
with  a  positively  excited  body,  the  plate  B,  which  for 
that  purpose  is  placed  close  to  A,  is  rendered  negative 
by  induction,  its  electricity  passing  along  the  stem  into  ^^^^ 
the  earth;  and,  as  happens  in  the  Leyden  jar,  the  ex-  "^^"^ 
citement  of  B  will  be  proportional  to  that  of  A.  The  negative  charge 
of  B  tends  to  preserve  the  poritive  cha!^  of  A,  which  will  consequenuy 
receive  electricity  from  any  positive  surface  without  losing  what  it  had 
previously  acquired.  Thus  is  electricity  accumulated  or  tondenHd  on 
^;  so  that  a  substance  too  feebly  excited  to  produce  any  appreciable 
effects  of  itself,  may  by  repeated  contact  with  the  insulated  plate  of  a 
condenser  eommunicate  a  charge  of  considerable  intensity.  The  effect 
of  the  accumulation  is  made  apparent  by  withdrawing  B,  and  hringing  A 
into  contact  with  a  delicate  electrometer.  The  condenser  is  much  em^ 
ployed  in  experiments  of  delicacy,  and  the  plate  A  id  often  permanently 
fixed  on  the  gold  leaf  electrometer  invented  by  Bennett. 

The  passage  of  electricity  U  Irequcatly  attended  with  the  production 
of  heat  and  Ught,  effects  which  invariably  ensue  when  it  meets  with  an 
impediment  to  its  progress,  as  in  pasring  through  an  imperfect  conductor. 
The  most  fanuliar  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  its  passage  through 
the  ahr,  ^siien  it  gives  rise  to  a  spark  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  snap- 
ping noise,  if  in  small  quantity;  or  to  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and 
tightning,  when  it  takes  place  on  a  large  scale.  On  the  contSNry,  it 
passes  along  perfect  conductors,  such  as  the  metals,  without  any  per- 
ceptible warmth  or  light,  provided  the  extent  of  their  surface  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  electricity  to  be  transmitted  by  them;  but  if 
the  charge  is  too  great  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  conducting  sur- 
face, intense  heat  will  be  produced. 

Electricity  acts  with  surprising  energy  on  the  animal  system*  When 
a  large  quantity  of  the  'electric  fluid  passes  through  the  body,  the  vital 
functions  cease  on  the  instant,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  numerous  acci- 
dents on  record  of  persons  being  killed  by  lightmng.  Even  the  small 
quantity  of  electrici^  contained  in  a X<eyden  phial  gives  a  veay  powerful 
shocks  exciting  a  sudden  spasm  of  the  muscles  along  whidb,  it  passes,  so 
violent  as  to  produce  a  disagreeable  or  even  painful  sensation.  The 
shock  from  a  huge  electrical  battery  is  much  more  severe,  and  smaller 
animals,  such  as  rabbits  and  fowls,  are  destroyed  by  its  action. 

It  is  very  important,  in  conducting  electrical  experiipents,  to  posaess 
an  easy  method  of  discovering  when  any  substance  is  electrified,  of  as- 
certaining its  inieruUy  or  the  degree  to  which  it  is  excited,  and  distin- 
{fuiahmg  the  kind  of  excitement  The  mode  of  effecting  these  objects 
IS  foundied  on  electrical  attraction  and  repulrion,  and  the  instrum^its 
employed  for  tiie  purpose  are  called  Eketroaeopea  and  EkdnmuierB^  the 
latter  denoting  the  iDtensaty  of  electridty,  the  former  merely  indicating 
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excitement,  and  the  electrical  state  by  wbich  it  b  pKxluced.  Tke  term 
electrometer,  however,  is  often  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  siich  in- 
struments, since  the  methods  of  ascertaining  the  kind  of  excitement  give 
at  the  same  time  some  idea  of  its  intensity.  A  body  is  known  to  be  ex- 
cited by  its  power  of  attracting  light  substances;  and  a  small  ball  made  of 
the  pith  of  elder,  suspended  on  a  silk  thread,  affords  a  convenient  ma- 
terial for  the  experiment.  Another  mode  of  acquiring  the  same  inf(»iDa- 
tion  is  by  means  of  two  pith  balls  suspended  from  the  same  pcnnt  by  alk 
threads  of  equal  length.  When  all  the  surrounding  objects  are  unexci- 
ted,  the  pith  baHa  remain  in  contact;  but  on  the  approach  of  any  electri- 
fied body,  the  two  balls  are  excited  by  induction,  and,  having  the  same 
electricity,  diverge  or  retreat  from  each  other.  A  mc^re  delicate  contri- 
vance, but  of  a  similar  kind,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Bennett^  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Gold  Leaf  Eketromder,  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  cylindrical  glass  bottle,  with  its  aperture 
closed  by  a  brass  plate,  from  the  centre  of  which  two 
slips  of  gold  leaf  are  suspended.  The  brass  plate,  with 
its  slips  of  gold  leaf,  are  tiius  insulated,  and  the  latter  pre- 
vented from  being  moved  by  currents  of  air  by  the  glass 
with  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  approach  of  any 
electrified  body,  even  though  feebly  excited,  to  the  brass 

plate,  is  immediately  detected  by  the  divergence  of  the, 

leaves.    In  the  annexed  wood-cut  this  electrometer  is  exhibited  with  it^ 
leaves  in  a  state  of  divergence. 

A  very  simple  method  of  distinguishing  the  kind  of  excitement  is  the 
following.  If  a  piece  of  white  silk  be  drawn  a  few  times  rapidly  be- 
tween the  fingers,  it  will  become  negative;  and  if  in  this  state  it  is  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  it  will  be  attracted  by  a  body  positively  excited,  and 
repelled  by  one  which  is  negative.  When  rubbed  on  black  clotiii  the 
nik  is  rendered  po^tive*  and  will  then  of  cours*  reiMot  Irom  «  substance 
similarly  electrified,  and  be  attracted  by  one  in  an  opposite  state.  The 
indications  of  the  gold  leaf  electrometer  are  still  more  delicate.  If  the 
leaves  are  diverging  with  positive  electricity,  the  approach  of  a  posi- 
tively excited  body  to  the  brass  plate  increases  the  divergence;  because 
the  electric  equilibrium  is  immediately  disturbed,  and  while  the  plate 
becomes  negative,  tiie  gold  leaves  acquire  a  still  greater  degree  of  elec- 
tricity. The  approach  of  a  negatively  excited  b<^y  would  of  course  be 
productive  of  a  change  precisely  opposite,  and  the  divergence,  if  pro- 
duced by  positive  electricity,  would  be  diminished,  or  even  entirely 
destroyed.  To  prepare  the  electrometer  for  an  observation,  it  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  communicate  to  it  a  known  state  of  excitement. 
This  may  be  done  by  touching  the  electrometer  with  an  electrified 
body,  such  as  an  excited  glass  tube  or  stick  of  sealing-wax,  when  the 
whole  metallic  surface  of  the  electrometer  is  electrified  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  substance  by  which  it  was  touched.  A  more  convenient 
method  is  to  communicate  electricity  permanently  by  induction.  Thas, 
on  placing  a  negatively  excited  body,  as  for  example  a  stick  of  sealing- 
wax  afler  friction  on  woollen  cloth,  near  the  brass  plate  of  the  electro- 
meter»  the  electric  equilibrium  of  its  whole  metallic  surface  is  ^sturbed; 
the  brass  plate  becomes  positive,  and  the  slips  of  gold  leaf  diverge  from 
being  negative.  On  withdrawing  the  sealing-wax,  the  excess  of  elec- 
tricity accumulated  on  the  plate  returns  to  the  leaves,  and  the  eauili* 
brium  is  restored;  but  if,  while  the  sealing-wax  is  near  the  top  or  the 
instrument,  the  plate  is  touched  with  the  filler,  a  portion  of  electricity 
is  supplied  to  the  gold  leaves  from  the  earth,  and  the  divergence  ceases 
more  or  less  completely,  while  the  excess  of  electricity  is  preserved  on 
the  plate  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sealing-wax.   On  removing^s/  the  fin« 
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ger,  and  <Aen  ^e  sealing-wax,  ^e  brass  is  left  with  an  excess  of  elec- 
tricity, which  extends  over  the  whole  metallic  surface  of  the  elect«Mne- 
ter,  and  thus  produces  a  divepgence  which  continues  for  a  considerable 
time  if  the  glass  be  diy^  and  the  atmosphere  moderately  free  from 
moisture. 

The  electrometer  most  frequently  used  for  estimating  the  intensity 
of  electricity  in'  ordinary  experiments  is  that  shown  in  the  annexed 
wood-cut,  invented  by  Mr,  Henley,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Quadrant  JEledromeier,  It  consists  of  a  smooth 
round  stem  of  wood  a  6,  about  seven  inches  long,  to  the 
upper  part  of  which,  and  projecting  from  its  side,  is  at- 
tached a  semicircular  piece  of  ivory.  In  the  centre  c  of  | 
the  semicircle  is  fixed  &  pin,  from  which  is  suspended, 
to  serve  as  an  index,  a  slender  piece  of  wood  or  cane 
d  e,  four  inches  in  length,  and  terminated  by  a  small  ball. 
When  the  apparatus  is  screwed  on  the  prime  conductor 
of  the  electrical  machine,  or  placed  on  any  electrified 
body,  it  indicates  diflTerences  of  electric  intensity  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  index  recedes  from  the  stem;  and 
in  order  to  express  the  divergence  in  numbers,  the  low- 
op  half  of  the  semicircle,  which  is  traversed  by  the  index, 
is  divided  into  90.  equsJ  parts  called  degrees.  But  this 
instrument,  though  convenient  for  experiments  of  illustration,  is  not 
suited  to  researches  of  delicacy,  wherem  the  object  i%:  to  examkae  the 
efiects  of  substances  feeKly  elec^ified,  and  ascertain  their  relative  forces 
with  accuracy.  For  such  purposes  the  electrometer  invented  by  Cou- 
lomb, commonly  called  the  Eleetrieal  Bahmeef  should  be  employed.  It 
consists  of  a  small  needle  of  g^m4ac  or  other  non-conducting  substance^ 
suspended  horizontally  by  a  silk  thread  as  spun  by  the  sitiL-worm,  or  by . 
a  fine  silver  wire.  On  the  point  of  the  needle  is  fixed  a  snudl  gilt  baU 
made  of  the  pith  of  elder;  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  glass  case 
to  protect  it  from  moisture  and  currents  of  air.  Thepitibi  ball,  when 
the  apparatus  is  at  rest,  is  in  contact  with  the  knob  of  a  metallic  con- 
ductor, which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  glass  case,  and  is  secured  in 
its  place  by  cement;  but  when  an  excited  body  is  made  to^touch  the 
conductor,  the  pith  ball  in  contact  with  it  is  similarly  excited,  and  re- 
cedes from^lt  to  an.  extent  proportional  to  the  deg^e  of  excitement. 
The  needle  conseq^iently  describes  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  in  its  revo- 
lution twists  the  supporting  thread  more  or  less  according  to  the  length 
of  the  arc  described.  The  torsion  thus  occaaioned  calls  into  play  the 
elasticity  of  the  thread, — a  feeble  but  constant  force,  which  opposes 
the  movement  of  the  needle,  measures  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
overcome  the  intensity  of  the  excited  body,  and  brings  back  the  needle 
to  its  original  position  as  soon  as  the  electric  equilibrium  is  restored. 

In  some  of  the  preceding  remarks  a  term  has  been  employed  which 
requires  explanation.  By  electric  tension  or  intensity  is  meant  that  state 
of  a  body  which  is  estimated  by  an  electrometer.  When  a  body  acts 
feebly  on  the  electrometer  its  intensity  is  low,  and  it  differs  but  little 
frop  its  natural  state;  and  on  the  contrary  if  it  affects  the  el^etrometer 
powerfully,  its  electric  tension  is  great.  The  higher  the  intensity  of  a 
body,  the  more  is  it  removed  from  its  natural  state,  and  the  greater  its 
tendency  to  return  to  an  equilibrium.  Intently  is  distinct  from  ation- 
tiiy  of  electricity.  That  intensity  is  not  dependent  on  quanti^  alone, 
18  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  tension  of  a  charged  Leyden  phial  may  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  large  battery  containing  twenty  times  more  electricity. 
The  tension  appears  to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  electricity  accumu- 
lated or  deficient  in  a  given  space;  so  tiiat  the  intensity  of  Uiose  sub- 
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ftances  is  greatest,  which  hare  the  greatest  excess  or  deficiency  of  dee- 
txicity  in  proportion  to  their  surface. 

This  accounts  for  the  freedom  with  which  electricity  is  conducted 
away  by  pointed  surfaces.  For  the  electricity  accumulated  on  a  sharp 
pmnt,  Uiough  its  quantity  may  be  very  small,  is  nerertheless  large  com- 
pared with  the  surface:  the  electric  tension  of  the  point  is. therefore 
very  great;  and  hence  if  positive  it  gpives  off  electricity  to  surrounding 
objects,  and  if  negative  receives  it  from  them,  with  extreme  velocity. 

Electricity  appears  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  surface  of  bodies^  and  the 
quantity  contained  on  the  same  substance,  all  other  circumstances  being 
the  same,  depends  on  the  extent  of  suriacet  and  is  not  connected  with 
quantity  of  matter.  Thus  a  solid  sphere  of  brass  cannot  contain  more 
electricity  than  a  hollow  sphere  of  the  same  diameter. 


SECTION  IV. 

GALVANISM. 

Tas  science  of  galvanism  owes  its  name  and  ori^n  to  the  experiments 
on  animal  irritability  made  by  Galvani,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Bologna, 
in  the  year  1790.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  he  discovered  the 
fact,  that  muscular  contractions  are  excited  in  the  leg  of  a  frog  recently 
killed,  when  two  metals,  such  as  zinc  and  silver,  one  of  which  touches 
the  crural  nerve,  and  the  other  the  muslces  to  which  it  Is  distributed,  are 
brought  into  contact  with  one  another.  Galvani  imagined  that  the  phe- 
nomena are  owing  to  electricity  present  in  the  muscles,  and  that  the 
metals  only  serve  the  purpose  of  a  conductor.  He  conceived  that  the 
animal  electricity  originates  in  the  brain,  is  distributed  to  every  part  of 
the  system,  and  resides  particularly  in  the  muscles.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  different  parts  of  each  muscular  fibril  are  in  opposite  states  of 
electrical  excitement,  like  the  two  surfaces  of  a  charged  Leyden  phial, 
and  that  contractions  take  place  whenever  the  electric  equilibrium  is 
restored.  This  he  supposed  to  be  effected  during  life  through  the  me- 
diumof  the  nerves,  and  to  have  been  produced  in  Iiis  experiments  by 
the  intervention  of  metallic  conductors. 

The  views  of  Galvani  had  several  opponents,  one  of  whom,  the  cele- 
brated Volta,  Professor  qf  Natural  "Philosophy  at  Pavia,  succeeded  in 
pointing  out  their  fallacy.  Volta  maintained  that  electric  excitement 
IS  due  solely  to  the  metals,  and  that  the  muscular  contractions  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  electricity  thus  developed,  passing  along  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  animal.  To  the  experiments  instituted  by  Volta  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  galvanic  apparatus,  which  was  described  by  him 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1800,  and  which  has  properly  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Voltaic  Pile:  and  to  the  same  distinguished  phi- 
losopher belongs  the  real  merit  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  science 
ofgalvani|ro. 

The  most  simple  Idnd  of  galvanic  arrangement  is  made  by  placing  a 
disc  or  plate  of  zihc  and  copper  near  each  other  in  a  vessel  of  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  soldering  on  each  a  metallic  wire, 
which  wires  may  be  made  to  touch  one  another  at  the  will  qf  the  ope- 
rator. The  wires  may  even  be  dispensed  with;  for  the  object  being  to 
establish  metalHc  communication  between  the  plates  by  means  of  a  con- 
ductor which  is  not  covered  by  the  liquid,  it  is  suificient  to  incline  the 
upper  part  of  the  plates  towards  each  other  until  they  are  in  contact* 
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The  employment  of  wire*,  however,  as  »howi»  in 
figure  1,  »  ittended  vrith  nuuiy  adiantagea  in 
conducting  gslv»nic  eiperiments,  and  they  ~- 
therefore,  alwaya  reaorted  toj  but  '' 

membered  that  they  merely  act  a!        

conducting  material,  without  contnbuting  Mskn-t\ 
tidily  to  the  result.  Vs^ 

The  simple  galvanic  arrangement,  orcirckit 
it  is  often  called,  remains  in  activity  aa  long  as  cl 

the  zinc  and  the  acid  continues.  The  pnenotnena  which  may  be  ob- 
teired  in  the  apparatus -vary  according  as  the  conducting  wires  do  or  do 
not  communicate  with  each  other.  In  the  former  case  the  circuit,  or 
coarse  along  which  the  electric  current  passes,  is  said  to  be  closedi  and 
in  the  latter  the  drcuit  is  broken  or  interrupted.  Chemical  action  be- 
tween the  acid  and  zinc  goesoninboth  casesf  but  the  hydrogen  evolred 
from  water  appears  at  the  surface  of  the  zinc  only,  if  the  circuit  is 
broken,  and  arises  from  both  metals  when  the  cireuit  is  closed.  If  in 
the  interrupted  state  of  the  circuit  the  electric  condition  of  the  wires  is 
examined,  that  attached  to  the  copper  plate  will  be  found  to  be  posi- 
tiTc,  and  the  wire  connected  with  the  zinc  negative.  If  the  wires  are 
made  to  touch  one  another,  their  tension  immediately  ceases;  because, 
as  by  the  contact  of  oppositely  electrified  bodies  in  general,  the  equi- 
hbrium  is  thereby  re-established.  But  since  the  condition  which  caused 
the  excitement  in  the  first  instance  remains  the  same,  a  continued  devel- 
opment of  electricity  would  b'e  anticipated;  and,  accordingly,  the  wirea 
on  the  instant  of  separation  are  again  oripoaitely  electrified,  and  their 
lennon  as  instantly  disappears  when  the  circuit  is  again  closed.  Hence 
it  was  inferred,  that  in  the  closed  circuit  a  continuous  current  of  elec- 
tricity passes  from  the  copper  plate  to  the  wire  connected  with  it,  is 
coEamunicated  by  it  to  the  other  wire,  and  is  then  conducted  to  the 
zinc  plate:  the  happy  discovery  of  Oersted,  by  leading  to  the  invention 
of  the  Gahanameter,  which  will  be  described  in  an  after-part  of  this 
•ection,  has  supplied  us  with  the  means  of  discovering  the  presence  of 
mich  a  current,  estimating  its  force,  and  even  ascertaining  its  direction. 
The  electricity  developed  by  a  single  pair  of  plates  is  of  such  low  in- 
tensity, that  the  state  of  the  opposite  wires  in  the  broken  circuit  can 
only  be  .ascertained  by  means  of  a  delicate  electrometer,  aided  by  the 
condensert  but  when  the  tension  is  increased  by  the  united  action  of 
several  different  piurs,  asin  compound  galvanic  arrangements,  the  ordi' 
nary  gold  leaf  electrometer  will  readily  be  affected.  The  employment 
of  such  isstruments  may  now,  however,  be  dispensed  withj  since  the 
^ranometer  indicates  the  poaitiTe  and  negative  wire  of  any  galvanic 
circle  with  ease  and  certainty,  even  when  the  intennty  is  too  feeble  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  most  delicate  electrometer. 

As  electricity  accumulates  on  the  wire  attached  to  the  copper  plate, 
and  is  deficient  on  that  connected  with  the  zinc,  it  was  supposed  that, 
in  a  gulvanic  circle,  electricity  is  excited  on  that  part  of  the  zinc  plate 
which  is  covered  with  liquid,  and  that  it  is  transmitted  through  the  so- 
lution to  tlie  plate  of  copper.  This  suppoaition  was  supported  by  the 
phenomena  observed  by  Volta  to  accompany  the  contact  of  these  Aietals 
with  each  other;  and  the  inference  has  been  fully  justified  by  a  disco- 
very of  M-  Ampere,  who  found  that  a  galvanometer,  placed  above  or 
below  a  ealvanic  circle,  indicates  the  existence  of  an  electric  current 
paswng  through  the  solution  in  ■  direction  opposed  to  that  which  is 
transmitted  along  the  wires.  The  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  that 
in  a  simple  closed  galvanic  circle  there  is  a  continued  current  of  elec- 
tricity, flowing)  as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  figure  1,  from  the  »inc  to  the 
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•olutioii,  from  the  solution  to  the  copper,  and  from  the  copper  alonff 
the  communicating  wires  back  agaun  to  the  zinc.  Such  at  least  is  the 
vieir  of  the  phenomena  founded  on  the  Frankllnian  doctrine;  but  ac« 
cording  to  the  theory  of  the  two  electricities,  there  are  two  distinct  cur- 
rents, one  of  positive  or  vitreous  electricity,  which  takes  the  directioa 
above  described,  and  the  otiier  of  negative  or  resinous  electncity,  which, 
starting  from  the  copper,  assumes  a  course  exactly  opposite. 

These  remarks  will  render  intelligible  several  terms  which  will  bo 
employed  in  the  course  of  this  section.  By  the  expression  poMve  wirt 
or  pok  of  simple  g^vanic  circles  is  always  meant  the  wire  connected 
with  the  copper  plate,  and  by  the  negative  pole  or  wire  that  attached  to 
the  plate  of  zinc.  It  is,  likewise,  usual  to  speak  of  the  zinc  plate  being 
positive  with  respect  to  the  copper  plate,  and  of  the  latter  being  nega^ 
live  with  respect  to  the  former;  and  in  all  simple  galvanic  arrangementa 
that  element  which  corresponds  to  the  zinc  plate  of  the  ordinary  circle^ 
and  from  which  the  current  of  electricity  appears  to  set  out,  is  said  to 
be  positive  in  relation  to  the  other  substance  with  which  it  is  associated. 
Nor  does  this  language  appear  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  electricity: 
lor  the  electric  fluid  could  scarcely  be  given  off  by  the  zinc,  unless  the 
surface  so  yielding  it  were  positive;  nor  should  it  pass  over  to  the  cop- 
per, unless  the  surface  of  that  metal  were  negative.  It  seems,  indeed* 
that  the  zinc,  where  covered  with  liquid^  becomes  positive  at  the  expense, 
of  the  uncovered  portion  and  its  wire;  while  the  wet  surface  of  copper 
is  rendered  negative  by  yielding  its  own  electricity,  as  well  as  that 
which  it  derives  from  the  zinc,  to  the  conducting  wire  to  which  it  is 
attached* 

Simple  g^vanic  circles  may  be  formed  in  various  ways  and  of  various 
materials;  but  the  combinations  usually  employed  consist  either  of  two 
perfect  and  one  imperfect  conductor  of  electricity,  or  of  one  perfect 
and  tv^b  imperfect  conductors.  The  substances  included  under  the  title 
of  perfect  conductors  are  metals  and  charcoal,  and  the  imperfect  con- 
ductors are  water  and  aqueous  solutions.  It  is  essential  to  the  opera- 
ration  of  the  first  kind  of  circle,  that  the  imperfect  conductor  act  che- 
mically on  one  of  the  metals;  and  in  case  of  its  attacking  both,  the  ac- 
tion must  be  greater  on  one  metal  than  on  the  other.  It  is  likewise 
found  generally,  if  not  universally,  that  the  metal  most  attacked  is  posi- 
tive with  respect  to  the  other,  or  bears  to  it  the  same  relation  as  zinc  to 
copper  in  the  ordinary  circle.  The  late  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  his  Bakerian 
Lecture  for  1826  (Phil.  Trans.),  has  given  the  following  list  of  the 
first  kind  of  arrangements,  the  imperfect  conductor  being  either  the 
common  acids,  alkaline  solutions,  or  solutions  of  the  hydrosidphurets. 
The  metal  first  mentioned  is  positive  to  all  those  standing  after  it  in  the 
series. 

With  common  Adda* 

Potasrium  and  its  amalgams,  barium  and  its  amalgams,  amalgam  of 
anc,  zinc,  amalgam  of  ammonium  ?,  cadmium,  tin,  iron,  bismuth,  anti- 
mony?, lead,  copper,  silver,  palladium,  tellurium,  gold,  charcoal,  pla- 
tinum, iridium,  rhodium. 

^  WUh  JlkaUnt  Sohiiwu. 

The  alkaline  metals  and  tjieir  amalgt^aas,  zinc,  tixi^  lead,  copper^  iron, 
silver,  palladium,  gold,  and  pUtinum. 

With  Sotuiiona  of  ffyebroeulphureii. 

Zinc,  tin,  copper,  iron,  bismuth,  silver^  platinumi  palladium^  gold» 
charcoal. 


The  fblloTing^  table  of  Voltaic  arrsngeraenta 
from  Sir  H.  IHtt's  Element!  of  Chemical  rhilo 
Table  of  mmm  EUarical  Arangementt,  tonibta 
tUM  imperfiei  Condudort 


Other  meti 
Charcoal. 
The  mott  energetic  of  there  combinations  is 
is  chemicalljr  attacked  on  one  side  byhydrosulp 
the  other  by  an  acid.  The  experiment  maj  be 
nitric  acid  into  a  cup  of  copper  or  silrer,  whic 
>el  containing  hydroaulphuret  of  potaaaa.  The 
may  also  be  employed.  Let  two  pieces  of  thic 
one  vith  dilute  acid,  and  the  other  vith  salphi 

E laced  on  opposite  sides  of  a  plate  of  copper, 
J  touching  each  piece  of  Sannel  with  a  conduc 
discs  of  copper,  each  with  its  appropriate  wire: 
a  glass  filled  with  dilute  acid,  sjid  the  other  inl 
alkaline  solution,  and  connect  the  two  vessels  I: 
anthuB  or  cotton  moistened  with  a  solution  ofsa 
tion  may  be  disposed  in  this  order.  Let  one  ttii 
on  a  piece  of  glass  or  dry  wood;  on  its  upper  a 
three  pieces  of  flannel,  the  first  moistened  with 
w'lth  solution  of  salt,  and  the  third  with  sulphi 
cower  the  last  with  tiie  other  disc  of  copper. 

The  use  of  metallic  bodies  is  not  essential  tc 
Tanic  phenomena.  Combinations  have  been  m 
coal  and  plumbago,  of  slices  of  muscle  and  bru' 
wood;  but  the  force  of  these  circles,  though  ae< 
of  numetooB  pairs,  is  extremely  feeble,  and  tbi 
pktyed  in  practice. 

Of  the  rimple  galranie  circles  just  describn! 
ordiMUT  purposes  is  that  composed  of  a  pair  of 

eicited  by  an  n^d  solution.    The  form  and  s'. — 

tiie  apparatus  are  exceedingly  vnrious.     Instead  of  2 

•dually  immen' 

of  motitened  c 

Borne  times  the  o 

containing  the  li 

its  two  sides,  a 

vene  rertical  s  .     _  . 

avoid  actual  contact  between  the  plates  by  interpoa* 

11^  pieces  of  wood,  cork,  or  other  ' 

perfect  conductor  of  electricity,     j 

other  contrivance,  which  is  much  more 

convenient,  because  the  zinc  may  be 

mnoved  at  will  and  have  its  sntface  ^ 

cleaned,  is  that  represented  bjr  the 

nexed  wood-cut,  figure  3.    C  is  a  ( 

made  with  two  cylinders  of  sheet  c 

per,  of  unequal  size,  placed  one  wit 

the  other,  and  soldered  together  at  t 

torn,  so  as  to  leave  an  tntermediale 

•pace  atta,  for  containing  the 


a^fi 
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linder  Z  and  the  acid  solution.  The  small  copper  cups  b  b  are  useful 
appendages;  for  by  filling  them  with  mercury,  and  inserting  the  ends 
of  a  wire,  the  galvanic  circuit  ma^  be  completed  or  broken  with  ease 
and  expedition.  This  apparatus  is  very  serviceable  in  experiments  on 
electro-magnetism. 

Another  kind  of  circle  may  be  formed  by  coiling  a  sheet  of  zinc  and 
copper  round  each  other,  so  that  each  surface  nuiy  be  opposed  to  one 
of  copper,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  small  interval.  The  London  In- 
stitution possesses  an  immense  apparatus  of  this  sort,  made  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Pepys,  each  plate  of  which  is  sixty  feet  long  and  two 
wide.  '  The  plates  are  prevented  from  coming  into  actual  contact  by 
intecposed  ropes  of  horsehair;  and  the  coil,  when  used,  is  lifted  by 
ropes  and  pulleys,  and  let  down  into  a  tub  containing  dilute  acid.  This 
contrivance  was  first  resorted  to  by  Dr.  Hare  of  Philadelphia;  but  his 
apparatus,  instead  of  being  one  large  coil,  consisted  of  eighty  small 
coils,  and  is,  therefore,  a  compound  galvanic  circle.  From  its  remark- 
able power  of  igniting  and  deflagrating  metals,  Dr.  Hare  gave  it  the 
name  of  Cahrimotor  or  Deflagraior*  (An.  of  PhiL  i.  329.  N.  S.) 

Compound  Galvanic  Circles. 

This  expression  is  applied  to  those  galvanic  arrangements  which  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  simple  circles.     The  first  combinations  of  the  kind 


•  Dr.  Turner  has  here  confounded  two  different  instruments.  The 
Cahrimotor  of  Dr..  Hare,  as  first  constructed  by  him  in  1819,  consisted 
of  twenty  sheets  of  zinc,  alternating  with  twenty  sheets  of  copper,  each 
about  nineteen  inches  square.  All  the  sheets  of  the  same  metal  were 
soldered  to  separate  metallic  bars»  so  as  to  form,  in  effect,  of  each  me- 
tal, but  one  galvanic  plate;  and  consequently,  of  the  two  metals,  one 
galvanic  pair  of  very  large  size.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Hare  modified  this 
apparatus,  with  the  effect  of  increasing  its  power,  by  connecting  the 
sheets  of  each  metal  into  two  groups  of  ten  each*  so  as  to  form  two  gal- 
vanic pairs,  the  alternating  arrangement  of  the  metals  being  still  pre- 
served. The  name  of  the  apparatus  has  allusion  to  its  powerful  influ- 
ence in  exciting  heat,  while  its  electrical  effects  are  almost  null. 

The  term  Dejlagrator  is  applied  by  Dr.  Hare  to  a  modified  apparatus 
invented  by  him  in  1821,  wl^ch  is  more  powerful,  in  producing  the  igni- 
tion of  charcoal  and  the  deflagration  of  metals,  than  any  other  instru- 
ment, possesdng  the  same  extent  of  metallic  surface.  The  principles 
adopted  in  its  construction  embrace  the  advantages  of  great  compact- 
ness, economy  in  the  quantity  of  the  exciting  fluid,  the  dispensing  with 
the  insulating  cells,  and  the  quick  and  simultaneous  excitation  of  the 
whole  of  the  plates  by  a  simple  contrivance*  So  far  from  consisting, 
like  the  calorimotor,  of  one  or  two  galvanic  pairs,  it  may  consist  of  any 
number  of  them,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator.  The  instrument,  as 
first  constructed,  consisted  of  eighty  pairs,  arranged  in  coils,  and  made  to 
descend  into  glass  jars.  Afterwards,  flat  hollow  copper  cases,  open  above 
and  below,  and  containing  a  plate  of  zinc,  kept  from  contact  with  the 
copper  by  grooved  pieces  of  wood,  were  substituted  for  the  coils;  and 
the  insulation  was  dispensed  with  as  not  producing  an  increase  of  ef- 
fect sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  of  its  adoption.  The  copper  cases 
thus  prepared  were  packed  together,  either  with  pasteboard  soaked  in 
shell-lac,  or  with  thin  pieces  of  veneering  wood  placed  between  them. 
The  necessary  metallic  connexion  being  established  between  the  zino 
of  one  case,  and  the  contiguous  copper  case,  the  instrument  was  com- 
pleted.   For  fuller  details,  see  SillimarCi  Chemistry ^  vol.  ii.  651.  B. 
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T«fere  described  by  Toll*,  and  ire  well  known  under  the     Tig.  *. 
nwnes  of  Tdtaic  pile  uid  Cmtronne  de  Tataea.    The  Voltaic 
pile  is  mtde  bj  placing  pairs  of  zinc  and  ccpper,  or  z\ 
And  nNer  pUtes,  one  above  the  other,  as  shown  in  figure 
e«ch  pair  being  aeparsted  from  those  adjoining- by  pie ccb  rfl  j 
dotb,  rather  smalfer  thut  the  plates,  and  moistened  with  a  ' 
saturated  solution  of  salt.     The  relative  position  of  the  me- 
tal* in  each  pair  must  be  the  same  in  the  whole  serieat  that 
it,  if  the  zinc  be  placed  below  the  copper  in  the  first  pair,! 
the  nme  order  should  be  observed  in  sti  the  others.   With-[ 
out  such  precaution  the  apparatus  would  give  rise 

site  currents,  which  would  neutralize  each  other  

less  acciH^ng  to  their  relative  forces.  The  pile,  which  mav  consist  of 
Miy  convenient  number  of  combinations,  should  he  eontuned  in  a  fraine 
formed  of  gloss  pillars  fixed  Into  a  piece  of  thick  dry  wood,  by  which  it 
is  both  supported  and  insulated.  Any  number  of  these  piles  may  be 
inad«  to  act  in  concert  by  establishing  metallic  communication  between  . 
one  pole  of  each  pile  with  the  oppu^te  pole  of  the  pile  imroediatelf 
following. 

The  Voltaic  pile  is  now  rarely  employed,  because  we  possess  other 
modes  of  forming  galvanic  combinations  which  aze  hz  more  powerfiil 
*i»d  convenient.  The  galvajiic  battery,  proposed  by  Sfr.  Cruicksbank, 
ctinMata  of  a  trough  of  baked_wood,  about  thirty  inches  long,  in  wludi 
are  placed  at  equal  distances  fifty  pairs  of  zinc  ji^~^  ^_ 

and  copperplates  previously  soldered  together,      ^    ^   \j/ 

■nd  so  arranged  that  the  same  metal  shall  always  ^ 

be  on  the  same  «de.     Each  pair  is  fiied  in  a 

groove  cut  in  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  boi, 

5ie  points  of  junction  being  made  water-ti^t 

by  cemeltt.     The  apparatus  thus  cbnstnicted  is 

always  ready  for  use,  and  is  brought  into  action 

by  Ming  the  cells  left  between  the  pairs  of 

plates  with  some  convenient  solution,  which 

•erves  the  same  purpose  as  the  moistened  cloth  in  the  ^e  of  VoHa.    By 

IS  of  the  accompanying  wood-cut  the  mode  m  which  the  plates  ar« 
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tsse,  which  facilitate  the  employment  of  the 
^vanic  apparatus  and  increase  its  ene>^.    , 
Most  of  these  may  be  regarded  as  modifica-  j|J 
ttons  of  the  Coaronne  lie  Taiaa.    In  this  ap- 
paratus the  exciting  solution  Is  contained  in 
separate  cups  or  glasses,  disposed  circularly  't  r  , 

or  in  a  hue.     Eich  glass  contuna  a  pair  of    ^ ><1       ^..^ 

platest  and  each  zinc  plate  is  attached  to  the  — 

copper  of  the  next  pair  by  a  metallic  wire,  as  _  . 
presented  in  the  figore.   (Fig.  6.)      Instead  of^ 
glasses,  it  is  more  convenient  in  practice  to  em- 
ploy B  trough  of  baked  wood  or  glazed  earthen-  i 
ware,  divided  into  separate  cells  by  partitions  of  fl 
the  same  materiali  and  in  order  that  the  plates  ' 
may  be  Immersed  into  and  taken  out  of  the  liquid 
conveniently  and  at  the  same  moment^  they  are  all  a 
Mtached  to  a  bar  of  dry  wood,  Ihc  necessary  con  ^ 
ne:don  between  the  zinc  of  one  cell  and  the  cop- 
per of  the  ^joining  one  being  accomplished,  as  M 
shown  in  fipoe  7,  by  a  slip  or  wire  of  copper- 
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A  material  improvement  in  the  foreg;oing  apparatui  was  saggeited  by 
Dr.  WoUaaton,  (Mr.  Children's  Essay  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1815)  who  re- 
commended  that  each  cell  should  contain  one  zinc  and  two  copper 
plates,  so  that  both  surfaces  of  the  former  metal  might  be  opposed  to 
one  of  the  latter.  The  plates  communicate  with  each  other,  and  the 
zinc  between  them  with  tiie  copper  of  the  adjoining  cell.  An  tncreaae 
of  one-half  the  power  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  thi^  method. 

A  variation  of  this  contrivance,  which  appears  to  me  advantageous, 
has  been  suggested  by  l^Ir.  Hart  of  Glasgow,  who  proposes  to  have  the 
double  copper  plates  of  the  preceding  battery  made  with  ndes  and  bot- 
toms, so  that,  as  in  figure  2,  they  may  contain  the  exciting  liquid.  The 
plates  are  attached,  as  in  figure  7,  to  a  bar  of  wood,  and  supported  above 
.  the  ground  by  vertical  columns  of  the  same  material,  by  which  they  are 
insulated.  The  cells  are  filled  by  dipping  the  whole  batteiy  into  a 
trough  of  the  same  form,  full  of  the  exciting  liquid.  (Brewster's  Jour- 
nal, iv.  19.) 

The  size  and  number  of  the  plates  may  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The 
largest  battery  ever  made  is  that  of  Mr.  Children,  described  in  the  essay 
above  referred  to,  the  plates  of  which  are  six  feet  long,  and  two  feet 
eight  inches  broad.  The  common  and  most  convenient  size  for  the 
plates  is  four  or  six  inches  square;  and  when  great  power  is  required* 
a  number  of  different  batteries  are  united  by  establishing  metallic  com- 
munication between  the  positive  pole  of  one  battery  and  the  neeative  pole 
of  the  adjoining  one.  The  gi-eat  batteiy  <5f  the  Royal  Institution  is  com- 
posed of  2000  pairs  of  plates,,  each  plate  having  32  square  inches  of  sur- 
face. It  was  with  this  apparatus  that  Sir  H.  Davy  effected  the  decom- 
position and  determined  the  constitution  of  the  alkalies,  a  discovery 
wiiich  has  at  once  extended  so  much  the  bounds  of  chemical  sdence^ 
and  conferred  immortal  honour  on  the  name  of  the  discoverer. 

The  electrical  phenomena  of  compound  galvanic  arrangements  are 
aimilai*  to  those  of  the  simple  circle.  The  poles  in  the  broken  circuit  are 
oppositely  excited;  and  in  the  closed  circuit  an  electric  current  passes 
through  the  apparatus  and  over  the  conductors  as  long  as  chemical  ac- 
tion continues.  The  direction  of  the  current  appears  at  first  view  to  be 
different  fi-om  that  of  the  simple  circle;  for  the  extremity  which  termi- 
nates with  a  copper  plate  is  negative,  the  electricity  passes  from  it 
through  the  battery  itself  towards  the  last  zinc,  which  is  positive,  and 
tiience  along  the  conducting  wires  to  the  last  copper  plate.  (Figs.  4,  5, 
and  6. )  It  is  hence  customary,  in  reference  to  tiie  compound  circle,  to 
speak  of  the  zinc  and  positive  pole  as  identical;  whereas  the  wire  con- 
nected with  the  zinc  plate  in  the  simple  circle  is  negative.  But  the  dif- 
ference is  rather  apparent  than  real,  and  arises  from  the  compound  gal- 
vanic circle  being  terminated  by  two  supei-fiuous  plates,  which  are  not 
essential  to  the  result  This  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
following  remarks. 

Theories  of  Galvanism, 

of  the  theories  proposed  to  account  for  the  development  of  electricity 
in  galvanic  combinations,  three  in  particular  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
philosophers.  The  first  originated  with  Volta,  who  conceived  that  elec- 
tricity is  set  in  motion,  and  the  supply  kept  up,  solely  by  contact  or  com- 
munication between  the  metals.  (Page  79.)  He  regarded  the  inter- 
posed solutions  merely  as  conductors,  by  means  of  which  the  electricity 
developed  by  each  pair  of  plates  is  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus to  the  other.  Thus  in  the  pile  or  ordinary  battery,  represented  by 
the  following  series. 
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Voltaconsidereil  that  contact  between  the  metals  oe 
pair  to  be  potntive,  and  the  correspondiag  copper  pUte  to  be  negktiTei 
that  the  poutive  zinc  in  each  pair  except  the  last,  being  eepanted  by  aa 
intervening'  atratum  oE  liquid  from  the  negntJTe  copper  of  the  following' 
p«ir,  yields  to  it  its  excess  of  elcctrieity;  and  that  in  this  way  each  zinc 
plate  communtcates,  not  only  the  electricity  developed  by  its  own  con- 
tact with  copper,  but  also  that  which  it  had  received  feom  the  pur  of 
plates  immediately  before  it.  Thus,  in  the  three  pairs  of  plates  con- 
tained in  bracket^  tlie  second  pair  receives  electricity  from  the  fiial 
only,  while  tlie  third  pair  draws  a  supply  from  the  Erst  and  second. 
Hence  electricity  is  most  freely  accumulated  at  one  end  of  the  battery, 
and  is  proportionally  deficient  at  the  oppoMte  extremity.  The  intensity 
is  therefore  greatest  in  the  eWreme  pair^  gradually  dimimshes  in  ap- 
proaching the  centre,  and  the  central  pair  itself  is  neither  positively  not 
negatively  excited. 

In  batteries  constructed  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Courvnat  de 
Tasia,  (fig.  5.)  the  tkctro-motion,  as  Volta  called  it,  is  ascribed  to  metal- 
lic communication  between  the  zinc  of  one  glass  and  the  copper  of  ths 
adjoining  one.  But  in  ungle  puts,  as  in  figures  1  and  3,  where  the  wires 
are  fouiid  to  be  e;[citc<l  without  the  plates  having  any  metaUic  commu- 
nication  with  each  other,  this  eiplanation  is  inadmissible.  It  is  then 
necessary,  reasoning  on  the  principles  of  Volta,  to  ascribe  the  electricity 
to  contact  between  the  metals  an4  the  exciting  liquid^  and  a  unular  ex- 
planation must  be  applied  to  circles  composed  of  one  perfect  and  two 
imperfect  conductors. 

it  may  be  objected  to  this  view,  that  though  contact,  *s  nearly  all  ad- 
mit, may  disturb  the  electric  equilibrium,  the  quantity  of  electricity  thus 
developed  is  too  small  to  account  for  the  astonishing  phenomena  of  gal- 
vanism. But  a  far  more  powerful  objection,  which  appears  in  fact  un- 
answerable, is  <tcduced  from  the  chemical  phenomena  of  galvaiuc  circles, 
the  study  of  which  has  given  rise  to  the  chtmical  (Afory  of  the  pile.  VoltA 
attached  Uttle  Importance.to  the  chemical  changes,  considering  them  aa 
contributing  nothing  to  the  general  result,  and,  therefore,  leaving  them 
entirely  out  of  view  in  the  formation  of  Ills  theory-  The  constancy  of 
their  occurrence,  however,  soon  attracted  notice.  In  the  eariler  discus, 
sions  on  tlie  cause  of  spasmodic  movements  in  the  frog,  (page  S4)  Fv 
brcni  contended,  in  opposition  to  Volta,  that  the  effect  was  not  owing  to 
electricity  at  all,  but  to  the  stimulus  of  the  metallic  o^ide  formed,  or  of 
the  beat  evolved  duringits  production.  More  extended  researches  soon 
proved  the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine;  but  Pabroni  made  a  most  ingenious 
use  of  the  facta  within  his  knowledge,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  chemi- 
cal theory  of  Wollaston. 

The  late  Dr-  Wolkslon,  fully  admitting  electricity  aa  the  galvanic 
agent,  as^gned  chemical  action  as  the  cause  by  which  it  is  excited. 
The  repetition  and  extension  of  Volla'a  experiments  by  the  English 
chemists,  speedily  detected  the  error  be  had  committed  jn  overlooking 
the  chemical  phenomena  which  occur  within  the  pile.  It  was  observed 
that  no  sensible  effects  are  produced  by  a  combmation  of  conductors 
which  do  not  act  chemically  on  each  other;  that  the  action  of  the  pile  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc;  and  that  the  energy  of 
dte  pile  in  general  is  proportioned  to  the  activity  with  which  Its  plate* 
are  corroded.  Observations  of  this  nature  induced  Dr-  Wollaston  to 
umchkde  that  the  process  bcgina  with  the  axid*tion  of  the  linc, — tbat. 
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the  oudation  is  the  primuy  cause  of  the  deirelopment  of  electricity  i 
and  he  published  several  ingpenious  experiments  in  the  Philoeophic^I 
Transactions  for  1801  in  support  of  his  opinion. 

Recent  researches,  which  have  decisively  established  the  important 
fact  of  electricity  being  freely  developed  by  chemical  action,  (pa^  78) 
have  added  additional  force  to  the  arguments  of  Wollaston.  The  exper- 
iments of  De  la  Rive  in  particular  appear  altogether  irreconcileable  with 
the  theory  of  Volta.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxzviii.  225.)  This  inge- 
nious philosopher  contends  that  the  direction  of  a  galvanic  current  is  ntA 
determined  by  metallic  contact,  nor  even  by  the  nature  of  the  metals  re- 
latively to  each  other,  but  by  their  chemical  relation  to  the  exdting  li- 
quid. As  the  general  result  of  his  inquiries,  he  states,  that  of  two  metals 
componn^  a  galvanic  circle,  that  one,  which  is  most  energetically  at- 
tacked, will  be  positive  with  respect  to  the  other.  Thus  when  tin  and 
copper  are  placed  in  acid  solutions,  the  former,  which  is  most  rapidly 
corroded,  g^ves  a  current  towards  the  copper,  as  the  zinc  does  in  the 
common  circle;  but  if  they  are  put  into  a  solution  of  ammonia,  which 
acts  most  on  the  copper,  the  direction  of  the  current  will  be  reversed. 
Copper  is  positive  to  lead  in  strong  nitric  acid,  which  oxidizes  the  fbnne? 
most  freely;  whereas  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  by  which  the  lead  is  most  ra- 
pidly dissolved,  the  lead  is  positive.  Even  two  plates  of  copper  immers- 
ed in  solutions  of  the  same  acid,  or  of  common  salt,  of  different  strengths^ 
will  form  a  galvanic  circle,  the  plate  on  which  chemical  action  is  most 
free  giving  a  current  of  electricity  towards  the  other.  Nay,  it  is  possible 
to  construct  a  battery  solely  with  zinc  plates  excited  by  the  same  acid  of 
the  same  streng^,  provided  one  side  of  the  plates  is  polished  and  the 
other  rough;  for  the  difference  of  polish  causes  the  two  surfaces  of  each 
plate  to  be  unequally  attacked  by  the  acid,  and  an  electric  current  is 
the  result.  These  and  similar  facts  of  the  same  kind  appear  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  views  of  Volta.  They  go  far  to  establish  the  chemi- 
cal theory  of  galvanism,  and  in  my  opinion  entitle  it  to  u  preference 
over  every  other  which  has  been  suggested.* 

But  though  the  development  of  electricity  in  galvanic  combinations 
18  chiefly  dependent  on  chemical  action,  which  also  determines  the  di- 
rection of  the  current,  it  does  not  follow  that  metallic  contact  is  alto- 
gether inefficient.  The  quantity  of  electricity  thus  excited  is,  however, 
80  small  compared  with  what  is  evolved  by  chemical  change,  that  the 
effect  of  the  former  is  in  general  lost  in  the  greater  influence  of  the 
latter.  On  some  occasions,  nerertheless,  the  agency  of  contact  is  con- 
spicuous. The  electric  column  of  De  Luc,  formed  by  successive  pairs 
of  silver  and  zinc,  or  silver  and  Dutch  gilt  leaf,  separated  by  pieces  of 
paper,  and  contained  in  a  glass  tube,  owes  its  action  chiefly  to  the  metal- 
lie  contact  This  apparatus,  which  yields  electricity  in  small  quantity, 
but  of  considerable  tension,  will  continue  in  activity  for  years.  True  it 
is  that  the  more  oxidable  metal  of  the  column  is  slowly  corroded;  but 
the  chemical  changes  do  not  appear  at  all  proportionate  to  the  effects 
observed,  and  can  scarcely  I  apprehend  be  admitted  as  the  sole  cause 
of  their  production. 

The  third  theory  of  the  pile  is  intermediate  between  the  two  others, 
and  was  proposed  by  the  late  Sir  H.  Davy.  He  inferred  from  nume- 
rous experiments,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  fact  originally 
stated  by  Volta,  ibtX  the  electric  equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  the  con- 


•  The  reader  will  find  an  able  development  of  this  theory  in  the  article 
Galvanism,  written  for  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  by  Dr.  Uoget^ 
to  whose  treatise  1  am  indebted  for  several  valuable  suggestions. 
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t»ct  of  different  substances  without  any  chemical  action  takinj^ 
between  them.  He  acknowledged,  however,  with  Dr.  WoUaston, 
the  chemical  changes  contribute  to  the  general  result)  and  maintained 
that,  though  not  the  primary  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  they  are  so  far 
essential,  that  without  such  changes  the  galvanic  excitement  can  neither 
be  considerable  in  degree,  nor  of  long  duration.  In  his  opinion  the 
action  is  commenced  by  the  contact  of  the  metals,  and  kept  up  by  the 
chemical  phenomena. 

The  mode  in  which  Sir  11.  Davy  conceived  that  the  chenucal  changes 
act,  is  by  restoring  the  electric  equilibrium  whenever  it  is  disturbed. 
By  the  contact  of  the  zinc  and  copper  plates,  the  former  is  rendered 
positive  throughout  the  whole  series,  and  the  latter  negative^  and  by 
means  of  the  conducting  fluid  with  which  the  cells  are  filled,  the  elec- 
tricity accumulates  on  one  side  of  the  battery,  and  the  other  becomes 
as  strongly  negative.  But  the  quantity  of  eJectricity,  thus  excited, 
would  not  be  sufficient,  as  is  maintained,  for  causing  energeUc  action. 
For  this  effect  the  electric  equilibrium  of  each  psur  of  plates  must  be 
restored  as  soon  as  it  is  disturbed,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  fur- 
nish an  additionaf  supply  of  electricity.  The  chemical  substances  of 
the  solution  are  supposed  to  eflTect  that  object  in  the  following  manner. 
The  negative  ingredients  of  the  liquid,  such  as  oxygen  and  the  acids, 
pass  over  to  the  zinc;  while  the  hydrogen  and  the  alkalies,  which  are 
positive,  go  to  the  copper;  in  consequence  of  which,  both  the  metals 
are  for  the  moment  restored  to  their  natural  condition.  But  as  the  con- 
tact between  them  continues,  the  equilibrium  is  no  sooner  restored  than 
it  is  agaun  disturbed;  and  when,  by  a  continuance  of  the  chemical 
changes,  the  zinc  and  copper  recover  their  natural  state,  electricity  it 
,  again  developed  by  a  continuance  of  the  same  condition  by  which  it  was 
excited  in  the  first  instance.  In  this  way  Sir  H.  Davv  explained  why 
chemical  action,  though  not  essential  to  the  first  deyelopment  of  elec- 
tricity, is  necessary  for  enabling  the  Voltaic  apparatus  to  act  with  ener- 
gy.— It  is  obvious  that  the  facts  above  adduced  in  opposition  to  the 
Uieory  of  Volta,  apply  also  to  that  of  Sir  H,  Davy. 

The  chemical  theory  of  galvanism  suggests  a  view  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  pile,  different  from  that  taken  by  Volta.  In  the  sub- 
joined series,  for  instance, 

3  2  1 


+  zinc  copper    fluid    zinc  copper    fluid    zinc  copper  — 
v-il ^ '^ Z^ ' 

Volta  considered  electro-motion  to  be  caused  6y  each  of  the  three  pairs 
of  plates  included  in  the  upper  brackets;  whereas  there  are  in  fact  only 
two  simple  circles,  which  are  indicated  by  the  lower  brackets.  The 
extreme  plates  are  altogether  superfluous,  and  on  removing  these  the 
combination  is  reduced  to  the  following  simpler  form :    « 


.>A^ 


-f-  copper  fluid  zinc  copper -fluid  zinc  — 


In  this  arrangement  the  direction  of  the  Current  is  obviously  the  same 
as  in  the  simple  circle;  and  it  only  appears  to  be  different  in  batteries 
of  the  usual  construction,  because  the  last  efficient  zinc  plate  is  attach- 
ed to  a  useless  copper  plate,  and  the  last  efficient  copper  is  connected 
with  a  plate  of  zinc  which  is  equally  superfluous.* 

•  The  Tiew  which  Dr.  Turner  has  here,  for  the  first  time,  presented 
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Effects  of  Oalvanism. 

The  more  remarkable  effects  of  galFanism  may  be  conreniently 
ridered  under  three  heads:   1st,  electrical  effects;   2d,  its  chemical 
agency;  and  3d,  its  action  on  the  magnet. 

I.  Under  the  first  head  are  included  all  those  effects  of  the  battery 
which  resemble  the  usual  phenomena  produced  by  the  electrical  ma- 
chine. When  a  wire  attached  to  the  poutive  pole  of  a  Voltaic  bat- 
tery is  made  to  communicate  with  Bennett's  Electrometer,  the  fipold 
leaves  diverge  with  positive  electricity,  and  a  wire  from  the  negative 
side  produces  an  effect  precisely  opposite.  But  in  order  that  these 
phenomena  should  ensue,  the  two  wires  must  not  touch  each  other;  for 
in  that  case  an  electric  current  would  be  established  along  the  wires^ 
and  the  tension  cease.  When  wires  connected  with  the  opposite  poles 
or  sides  of  an  active  g^vanic  trough  are  brought  near  each  other,  a  spark 
is  seen  to  pass  between  them;  and  on  establishing  the  connrounicatioii 
by  means  of  the  hands  previously  moistened,  a  distinct  shock  is  perceiv- 
ed. These  effects  are  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  connecting  one 
of  the  wires  with  the  inner  surface,  and  the  other  with  the  outside  of  a 
Leyden  phial  or  battery,  when  successive  charges  will  be  received,  by 
means  of  which  all  the  ordinary  electrical  experiments  ^may  be  exhibit- 
ed. On  connecting  the  opposite  ends  of  a  sufficiently  powerful  bat- 
tery by  means  of  fine  metallic  wires  or  slender  pieces  of  charcoal,  these 
conductors  become  intensely  heated;  the  wires  even  of  the  most  refrac- 
tory metals  are  fused,  and  a  vivid  white  fight  appears  at  the  points 
of  the  charcoal,  equal  if  not  superior  in  intennty  to  that  emitted 
during  the  burning  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas;  and  as  this  pheno- 
menon takes  place  in  an  atmosphere  void  of  oxygen,  or  even  under 
the  surface  of  water,  it  manifestly  cannot  be  ascribed  to  combustion. 
If  the  communication  be  established  by  metallic  leaves,  the  metals  bum 
with  vivid  scintillations.  Gold  leaf  burns  with  a  white  light  tinged  with 
blue,  and  yields  a  dark  brown  oxid6;  and  the  light  emitted  by  silver  it 
exceedingly  brilliant,  and  of  an  emerald  green  colour.  Copper  emits  a 
bluish-white  light  attended  with  red  sparks,  lead  a  beautiful  purple 
light,  and  zinc  a  brilliant  white  light  inclining  to  blue,  and  fringed  with 
red.  (Singer.)  The  properties  above  enumerated  naturally  gave  rise 
to  the  belief,  that  the  agent  or  power  excited  by  the  Voltaic  apparatus 


of  the  elementary  combination  of  the  ordinary  galvanic  battery,  or  in 
other  words,  of  the  simple  galvanic  circle,  is  very  satisfactory.  Every  one 
must  perceive  that  the  elementary  galvanic  combination  cannot  be  the 
•copper  and  zinc  plate  in  metallic  connexion  with  each  other;  for  it  may 
be  asked,  where  is  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  such  a  combina- 
tion, and  in  what  way  can  the  circuit  be  completed,  so  as  to  discharge 
it?  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  assumed  that  the  copper  and  zino 
plate,  as  connected  by  the  exciting  fluid,  is  the  elementary  combination, 
the  difficulties  implied  in  the  above  questions  wholly  disappear.  For 
here  the  electric  fluid  passes  from  the  zinc  to  the  cppper,  and  conse- 
quently the  copper  is  positive  and  the  zinc  negative;  and  the  circuit  is 
completed  and  the  electrical  equilibrium  restored,  the  moment  a 
metallic  connexion,  as  by  a  wire,  is  established  between  the  two  plates. 
AH  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  elementary  battery  of  Wollaston. 

These  views  were  adopted  by  the  editor  of  this  work  in  an  article 
which  he  published  in  the  Port  Folio  of  Philadelphia,  for  April,  1824, 
in  explanation  of  the  supposed  reversed  polarity  of  the  galvanic  defla- 
grator  of  Dr.  Hare.    Part  Folio,  xv'ii.  323.  B. 
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b  identical  with  that  which  is  called  into  actirity  by  the  electrical 
chine;  and  the  arguments  in  &your  of  this  opinion  are  quite  aatisfiic- 
tory.  For  not  only  may  all  the  common  electrical  experiments  be  per* 
formed  by  means  of  galvanism;  but  It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  WoUat* 
tony  (fliil.  Trans,  for  1801)  that  the  chemical  effects  of  the  galranie 
batteiy  may  be  produced  by  electricity. 

The  conditions  required  for  producing  the  electrical  effects  of  the 
Voltaic  battery  are  different.  Some  phenomena  are  dependent  alto- 
|[ether  on  the  electric  intensity  of  the  apparatus;  for  others  both  qnan* 
tity  and  intensity  are  essential;  and  for  the  production  of  other  effects 
the  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  electricity  is  alone  required.  Th« 
^ectric  tension  of  a  battery  depends  chiefly  on  the  number  of  the  se- 
ries^ and  comparatively  litUe  either  on  the  si^e  of  the  plates,  or  the 
fluid  by  which  they  are  excitedf  whereas  all  these  conations  hare  a 
mati^ial  ii^uence  over  the  quantity  of  electricity.  When  it  is  wished 
to  procure  a  high  degree  of  tension,  a  great  number  of  small  plates 
riiould  be  employed,  and  the  cells  filled  with  water.  On  the  contrary* 
when  quantity  of  electricity  is  the  chief  object,  great  extent  of  surface 
is  necessary;  the  individual  plates  should  be-of  large  size,  and  excited 
by  an  acid,  which  promotes  the  object,  partly  by  producing  brisk  che- 
mical action,  and  partly  by  conducting  more  perfectly  than  water  or 
solutions  of  neutral  salts. 

Since  the  ibrce  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion  arises  from  in- 
tensity independent  of  quantity  of  electric  fluid,  it  is  manifest  that  an 
electrometer  is  affected  solely  by  the  tension  of  a  battery,  and  serves  as 
a  measure  of  its  degree.  For  acting  on  the  electrometer,  therefore,  a 
battery  of  numerous  ^mall  plates  is  peculiarly  suited;  their  size  need 
not  exceed  an  inch  or  two  inches  square.  Mr.  Singer,  in  Ins  Treatise 
on  Electricity  and  Galvanism,  stated,  that  common  nvct  water  is  the 
best  material  for  exciting  a  battery  of  this  kind,  and  that  the  addition 
of  nline  or  acid  matter  even  diminishes  the  intensity.  My  own  obser> 
▼atioBS  lead  me  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

For  producing  sparks,  charing  an  electrical  batteiy,  or  giving 
shocks^  both  tension  and  quantity  of  electricity  are  desirable;  and  the 
apparatus  designed  for  such  purposes  should  have  a  numerous  series  of 
plates  about  four  inches  square,  and  be  excited  with  dilute  acid.  In 
burning  metallic  leaf,  fusing  wire,  and  igniting  charcoal,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  electricity  is  the  only  requisite.  The  phenomena  seem  to  arise 
from  the  electricity  passing  along  these  substances  with  difficulty;  a 
drcumstance  which,  as  perfect  conductors  are  used,  can  only  happen 
when  the  quantity  to  be  transmitted  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  surface  over  which  it  has  to  pass.  It  is  therefore  an  object  to  excite 
as  large  a  quantity  of  electricity  in  a  given  time  as  posuble,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  few  large  plates  answer  better  than  a  gpreat  many  small  ones. 
A  strong  acid  solution  should  also  be  used;  for  an  enei^tic  action, 
though  of  short  duration,  is  more  important  than  a  moderate  one  of 
greater  permanence.  A  mixture  of  fourteen  or  rixteen  parts  pf  water 
to  one  or  nitrous  acid  is  applicable;  or  for  the  sake  of  economy,  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  nitrous  to  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  pure  nitrous  acid.  The  large  batterer  of  Mr.  Children, 
though  capable  of  fusing  several  feet  of  platinum  wire,  had  an  electric 
tension  so  feeble,  that  it  did  not  affect  the  gold  leaves  of  tile  electrome- 
ter, gave  a  shock  scarcely  perceptible  even  when  the  hands  were  mois^ 
communicated  no  charge  to  a  Ley  den  phial,  and  could  not  produce 
chemical  decomposition.* 

*  Dr.  Hare  has  broached  a  very  ingemous  theory  to  account  for  the 
heat  excited  by  galvanic  actioo.   He  does  net  consider  it  probable  that 
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IL  Tht  chemical  tgtnay^  of  the  VulUic  appmtut,  to  which  chenicU 
■re  indebted  for  tlicir  mon  powerful  initrument  of  uialyiii,  tru  discoT* 
eredby  Meisra.  Cnrlisle  and  Nicholson,  soon  after  the  inTcntion  wu 
nude  knovn  in  this  countiy.  The  substance  first  decomposed  by  it 
was  water.  When  two  ^Id  or  pluinum  wires  are  connected  with  the 
opposite  poles  of  a  battery,  and  their  free  extremities  are  plun^d  into 
the  same  cup  of  water,  but  without  touching'  each  other,  hydroKen  gaM 
is  diseogs^d  at  the  negative  wire,  and  oxygen  at  the  positive  side.  By 
collecting  the  gaset  in  separate  tubes  as  they  escape,  they  are  found  to 
be  quite  pure,  and  in  the  exact  proportion  of  two  meuurei  of  hydro- 
gen  to  one  of  ozy^Q.  When  wires  of  >  more  oiidable  metal  are  em- 
ployed, the  result  is  somewhat  different  The  hydrogen  gas  appear* 
as  usual  at  the  negative  pole;  but  the  oxygen,  instead  of  escaping,  com- 
bines with  the  metal,  and  converts  it  into  an  oxide. 

This  important  discovery  led  many  able  experimenters  to  nuke  limi- 
lar  trials.  Other  compound  bodies,  such  as  acida  and  salts,  were  ex< 
posed  to  the  action  of  galvanism,  and  ail  of  them  were  decomposed 
without  exception,  one  of  their  elements  appearing  at  one  side  of  the 
battery,  and  the  other  at  its  opposite  extremity.  Ati  exact  umformi^ 
in  the  circumstances  attending  the  decomposition  was  also  remarked, 
Thus,  in  decomposing  water  or  other  compounds,  the  same  kind  of  body 
was  dwaya  disengaged  at  the  same  side  of  the  battery.  The  metaU,  in* 
flammable  substances  in  general,  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  the  oxides  of 
the  common  raetaja,  were  found  at  the  negative  pole;  while  oxygei^ 
chlorine,  and  the  acids,  went  over  to  the  poMtive  «ur&ce. 

In  performing  some  of  these  experiments.  Sir  H.  Davy  observed,  that 
if  the  conducting  wires  were  plunged  into  separate  vessels  of  water, 
made  to  communicate  by  some  molat  fibres  of  cotton  or  amianthus,  the 
two  gases  were  still  disengaged  in  their  usual  order,  the  hydrogen  in 
one  TUSel,  and  the  oxygen  In  the  other,  just  as  if  the  wires  had  been 
immersed  into  the  same  portion  of  that  liquid.  This  singular  fact,  and 
another  of  the  like  Idnd  observed  by  Hisinger  and  Berzelius,  induced 
him  to  operate  in  the  same  way  with  other  compounds,  and  thus  gave 
rise  to  his  celebrated  researches  on  the  transfer  of  chemical  substances 
from  one  vessel  to  another,  detailed  in  the  Philosophical  'I'ransactiona 
for  1807.  In  these  experiments  two  agate  cups,  N  and  P,  were  cm- 
ployed,  the  flrst  commuiucating  with  the  negative,  the  second  with  the 

the  heat  extricated  by  galvanic  combinations  is  the  elTecI  of  the  current 
of  electridt^  passing  with  difficulty  along  conductors,  in  consequence 
of  the  quantity  to  be  transmitted  being  out  of  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  surfaces  over  which  it  has  to  pass.  On  the  contrary,  he  believea 
that  caloric,  like  electricity,  is  an  original  product  of  galvanic  action. 
According  to  his  views,  the  relative  proportioa  of  the  two  principles 
evolved  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  apparatuai  the  calom 
bang  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  generating  surface,  and  the 
electricity  to  the  number  of  the  series.  In  the  case  of  batteries,  in  which 
the  uze  and  number  of  the  plates  are  very  considerable,  both  electricity 
and  caloric  are  prciuined  by  him  to  be  generated  In  large  quantities. 
When  the  number  of  the  plates  is  very  greet,  and  their  size  insignifi- 
cant, a*  in  Be  Luc's  column,  electricity  is  the  sole  productj  and  con. 
Tenely,  where  the  size  is  very  great  and  the  number  of  the  aeries  smill, 
ctloric  is  ahuuUntly  produced,  and  the  electrical  effects  arc  nevly 
null.  Following  up  the  latter  idea.  Dr.  Hare  constructed  the  instru- 
ment which  he  calls  C*lorimotfir,  or  mMi«ro/Ai(i(,  described  in  the  note 
at  p.  88.  B. 
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posUire  pole  of  the  battery,  and  connected  together  by  moistened  ami- 
anthus. On  putting  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa  or  soda  into  N, 
and  distilled  water  into  P,  the  acid  very  soon'  passed  over  to  the  latter, 
while  the  liquid  in  the  former,  which  was  at  nrst  neutral,  became  dis- 
tinctly alkaline.  The  process  was  reversed  by  placing*  the  saline  solu- 
tion in  P,  and  the  distilled  wateir  in  N,  when  the  alkali  went  over  to  the 
neg'ative  cup,  leaving  free  acid  in  the  positive.  That  the  acid  in  the 
fim  experiment,  and  the  alkaline  base  in  the  second,  actually  passed 
.along  the  amianthus,  was  obvious;  for  on  one  occasion,  when  nitrate* of 
silver  was  substituted  for  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  the  amianthus  leading 
to  N  was  coated  with  a  film  of  metal.  A  similar  transfer  may  be  effect- 
ed by  putting  distilled  water  into  N  and  P,  and  a  saline  solution  in  a 
third  cup  placed  between  the  two  others,  and  connected  with  each  by 
moistened  amianthus.  In  a  short  time  the  acid  of  the  salt  appears  in  P, 
and  the  alkali  in  N. 

The'  galvanic  action  not  only  separates  the  elements  of  compound 
bodies,  but  suspends  the  operation  of  affinity  so  entirely,  as  to  enable 
an  acid  to  pass  through  an  alkaline  solution,  or  an  alkali  through  water 
containing  a  free  acid,  without  combination  taking  place  between  them. 
The  three  cups  being  arranged  as  in  the  last  experiment.  Sir  H.  Davy 
put  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa  in  N,  pure  water  in  P,  and  a  weak 
solution  of  ammonia  in  the  intermediate  cup,  so  that  no  sulphuric  acid 
cuuld  find  its  way  to  the  distilled  water  in  P  without  passing  through 
the  ammoniacal  liquid  in  its  passage.  A  battery  composed  of  150  pairs 
of  4-inch  plates  was  set  in  action,  and  in  five  mmuj:es  free  acid  appeared 
kt  the  positive  pole.  Muriatic  and  nitiic  acids  were  in  like  manner 
made  to  pass  through  strong  alkaline  solutions;  and  on  reversing  the 
experiment,  alkalies  were  transmitted  directly  through  acid  liquids 
without  entering  into  combination  with  them. 

The  analogy  between  the  preceding  phenomena  and  the  attractions 
and  repulsions  exerted  by  ordinary  electricity  is  too  close  to  escape  ob- 
servation. If  an  acid  or  an  alkali  pass  from  o^e  vessel  to  another  in 
opposition  to  gpravity  and  chemical  affinity,  it  is  clear  that  this  singular 
phenomenon  must  arise  from  the  substance  so  transferred  being  under 
the  influence  of  a  still  stronger  atti-action;  and  the  only  power  to  which 
such  an  effect  can  in  the  present  case  be  attributed,  is  electricity; 
Now»  in  all  instances  of  common  electrical  attraction,  the  bodies  attract 
one  another  in  consequence  of  being  in  opposite  states  of  excitement; 
and  in  like  manner,  the  tendency  of  acids  towards  the  zinc,  and  of  alka- 
lies towards  the  copper  extremity  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus,  can  be  ex- 
plained* consistently  with  our  present  knowledge,  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  fonner  ate  negatively,  and  the  latter  positively  electric,  at 
the  moment  of  being  separated  from  one  another.  To  account  for  the 
elements  of  compounds  being  in  such  a  state,  a,  peculiar  hypothesis  was 
advanced  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  which  has  received  the  appellation  of  the 
eketrthchemical  theory,  and  has  been  adopted  by  several  philosophers, 
especially  by  Berzelius.  This  theory  was  first  developed  by  its  author 
in  1807  in  bis  essay  on  Some  Chemical  fancies  of  Electricity ^  and  he 
gave  an  additional  explanation  of  his  views  in  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for 
182^.  Some  parts  of  the  doctrine  are  unfortunately  expressed  in  a 
manner  somewhat  obscure,  and  this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  ac- 
cidental misrepresentation;  but  a  careful  perusal  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  es- 
says induces  me  to  hope,  that  the  following  is  a  correct  statement  qf 
his  opinions. 

It  was  demonstrated  by  Voltathat  the  mere  contact  of  certwn  metals, 
as  for  example  zinc  and  copper,  causes  the  development  of  electricity; 
for  after  separation  they  are  found,  if  insulated,  to  be  oppositely  elec- 
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trified.    It  is  inferred,  and  I  conceive  correctly,  that  the  electric  equi- 
libiium  is  disturbed  at  the  moment  of  contact,  and  that  one  metal  be- 
comes positively,  and  the  other  negatively  electric;  but  so  long  as 
contact  continues,  no  sign  of  electrical  excitement  is  ennced,  because 
the  presence  of  two  surfaces  oppositely  electrified  to  the  same  degree, 
counteracts  or  neutralizes  the  effect  wtuch  either  separately  would  pro- 
duce.   The  development  of  electricity  by  contact  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  metals.    Sir  H.  Davy  observed  that  a  dry  alkali  or  alkaline 
earth  is  excited  positively  by  contact  with  a  metal,  and  that  dry  acids 
after  having  touched  a  metsd  are  negative  {  and  he  has  further  shown 
that  acids  and  alkalies  in  their  diy  state  excite  each  other,  the  former 
after  contact  being  negative  and  the  latter  positive.    A  similar  disturb- 
ance of  the  electric  equilibrium  is  conceived  to  be  produced  by  the 
contact  of  the  ultimate  particles  or  atoms  of  two  bodies,  as  is  developed 
in  the  same  substances  when  in  mass.    The  two  particles  are  thus  ren- 
dered oppositely  electric,  and  if  not  prevented  by  cohesion  to  particles 
of  their  own  kind  or  other  causes,  they  remsdn  permanently  attached  to 
each  other  by  the  force  of  electrical  attraction,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a 
new  compound.     What  chemists  term  chemical  attraction  or  aiBnity  is 
therefore,  under  this  point  of  view,  an  electrical  force  arising  from  par- 
ticles of  a  different  kind  attracting  each  other,  in  consequence  of  being 
in  opposite  states  of  electrical  excitement.    The  particles  thus  adheiv 
ing  or  combined  retain  their  electric  state,  as  happens  with  two  discs  of 
zinc  and  copper  while  in  contact,  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  elec- 
trical excitement  either  at  the  moment  of  combination,  or  during  its 
continuance.    The  very  existence  of  the  compound,  indeed,  depends 
on  its  elements  retaining  their  state  of  excitement;  and  were  they  both 
brought  into  the  same  electric  condition,  or  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  surfaces  of  greater  intensity  than  that  by  which  their  union  was  main- . 
tained,  decomposition  would  necessarily  ensue.    This  is  precisely  the 
manner  in  which  chemical  decomposition  is  thought  to  be  effected  by 
the  agency  of  galvanism.     On  immersing  the  extremities  of  wires  con- 
nected with  the  opposite  poles  of  a  Voltaic  battery  into  a  cup  of  water, 
the  wire  attached  to  the  zinc  being  positive  will  attract  the  oxygen; 
and  if  its  intensity  exceed  that  by  which  the  elements  of  water  are  held 
together,  the  oxygen  will  be  drawn  towards  it  and  the  hydrogen  re- 
pelled.   The  wire  connected  with  the  copper  or  negative  side  of  the 
apparatus  exerts  an  attraction  for  the  hydrogen,  and  is  repulsive  to  the 
oxygen;  so  that  the  same  element  which  is  repelled  by  one  wire  is  at- 
tracted by  the  other.    Other  compounds  will  of  course  be  liable  to  de- 
composition on  the  same  principle.* 


*  If  the  explanation  here  given  of  the  chemical  agencies  of  the  Vol- 
taic apparatus  were  well  founded,  then  it  would  follow  that  decompo- 
sition should  take  place,  if  the  same  portion  of  water  was  placed  in 
connexion,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  positive  pole  of  one  battery  and 
the  negative  pole  of  another.  Thus  the  negative  oxygen  being  attract- 
ed more  strongly  by  the  positive  or  zinc  pole  than  by  the  positive  hy- 
drogen with  which  it  is  combined,  would  have  its  union  with  the  latter 
severed,  a  result  which  would  be  favoured  by  the  repulsion  exercised 
by  the  positive  pole  on  the  hydrogen.  Again,  the  positive  hydrogien 
would  be  attracted  by  the  negative  pole  and  the  oxygen  be  repelled. 
But  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  decomposition  would  take  place 
under  such  circumstances,  and  hence  I  believe  that  a  current  of  the 
galvanic  fluid  through  compounds  is  essential  to  its  decomposing  pow- 
ers. B. 


Hny  many  weeks  to  the  flowof  thetideinPortainouOihaftJopiindtneir 
weight  ucertiuned  before  and  after  the  experiment.  Wht*i  tfte  mela]- 
nc  pnitector  waa  trODl  I.40lh  to  1-I50th  there  was  no  coffomon  nor  decay 
of  tbe  copper]  with  auoller  q.iuiitHies,  such  as  l-200th  lo  l-4£0tb,  the 
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copper  underwent  a  loss  of  weight  which  was  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  protector  was  smaller;  and  as  a  proof  of  tlie  universality  of  the  prin- 
ciple, it  was  found  tliat  even  1-lOOOth  part  of  cast  iron  saved  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  copper.     (Phil.  Trans,  for  1824.) 

Unhappily  for  the  application  of  this  principle  in  practice,  it  is  found 
that  unless  a  ceilain  degree  of  corrosion  takes  place  in  the  copper,  its 
surface  becomes  foul  from  the  adhesion  of  sea-weeds  and  shell-fish.  The 
oxide  and  submuriate  of  copper,  formed  when  the  sheathing  is  unpro- 
tected, is  probably  injurious  to  these  plants  and  animals,  and  thus  pre- 
serves the  copper  free  from  foreign  bodies.  It  appears  also  that,  in  ves- 
sels whose  sheatliing  is  protected  from  corrosion,  the  negatively^  electric 
copper  attracts  the  positively  #lectric  bodies,  such  as  magnesis(  and  lime> 
dissolved  in  sea- water;  and  th^  these  earths  then  form  a  nidus  for  the 
adhesion  of  other  matters.  It  is  hoped  that  by  duly  adjusting  the  pro- 
portion of  iron  and  copper,  a  cei'taln  degree  of  corrosion  may  be  allowed 
to  occur,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  foreign  bodies,  and  yet 
materially  to  retard  the  waste  of  the  copper;  but  the  attempts  to  accom- 
plish so  dearable  an  object  have  not  yet  been  altogether  successful. 

These  principles  may  be  usefuBy  applied  on  other  occasions.  One 
obvious  application  of  the  kind,  suggested  by  Mr.  Pepya^  is  to  preserve 
iron  or  steel  instruments  from  rust  by  contact  with  a  piece  of  zinc.  The 
iron  or  steel  is  thereby  rendered  negative  f  while  the  zinc»  being  positive^ 
is  oxidized  with  increased  rapidity. 

The  electro-chemical  theory  furnishes  a  scientific  principle,  by  which 
chemical  substances  may  be  arranged.  According  to  the  method  sug' 
gested  by  this  doctrine,  bodies  are  divided  into  groups  accordingly  as 
their  natural  electric  energies  are  the  same  or  different.  By  the  tema 
natural  electric  energy  is  not  meant  that  a  substance,  considered  singly, 
naturally  possesses  one  kind  of  excitement  rather  than  another  ^  but  that 
by  its  nature  it  is  disposed,  from  contact  with  other  bo(^es,  to  assume 
one  particular  electiical  state  rather  than  another.  Thus  oxygen  is  call- 
ed a  negative  electric,  because  it  is  negatively  excited  by  other  bodies ^ 
whereas  the  natural  electric  energy  of  potasfflum  is  believed  to  be  posi- 
tive, because  it  acquires  soi  excess  of  electricity  by  contact  with  other 
substances.  The  electric  energies  are  ascertained  by  exposing  com- 
poimds  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  observing  the  pole  at 
which  the  elements  appear.  Those  that  collect  round  the  positive  pole 
are  said  to  have  a  negative  electric  energy;  and  those  are  considered 
positive  electrics  which  are  attracted  towards  the  negative  pole.  Of  the 
elementary  principles  oxygen,,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine, 
are  regarded  as  negative  electrics  by  Dr.  Henry,  who  has  adopted  this 
principle  of  arrangement;  and  all  the  others  compose  his  more  aume- 
rous  list  of  positive  electrics. 

Considerable  difficulty  arises  in  the  arrangement  of  some  substances, 
in  consequence  of  then*  possessing  one  kind  of  electric  energy  in  rela- 
tion to  some  bodies,  and  an  opposite  energy  with  respect  to  others. 
Oxygen  is  negative  in  every  combination,  ana  potassium  appears  to  be 
as  uniformly  positive;  but  sulphur,  though  positive  with  respect  to  oxy- 
gen, is  negative  in  relation  to  the  metals.  Hydrogen  is  highly  positive 
in  regard  to  pxygen,  chlorine,  and  othor  analogous  principles  j  biit  with 
the  metals  it^  eleetric  energy  is  negative. 

The  following  columns,  showing  the  electric  energy  of  the  different 
elementary  auliistances  in  relation  to  each  other,  are  taken  from  Berze- 
lius's  Syst^vfof-Chemistr}\  They  are  g^ven  by  the  author  as  an  approx-- 
imation  to  thA-^e  order,  rather  than  as  rigidly  exact.  All  the  bodiea 
enumeraf^^d  in  the  first  column  are  neg^ative  to  those  of  the  second.  In 
the  first  column  each  substance  is  negatiye  to  those  below  it^  and  in  the 
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For  exhibiting  the  chemical  agendy  of  galvanism,  a  combinafion  of 
quantity  and  intensity  is  required.  The  larger  of  the  two  immense  bat- 
teries constructed  by  Mr.  Children  had  scarcely  any  power  in  effecting 
chemical  decomposition;  and  a  series  of  numerous  small  plates  charged 
v/ith  water,  and  capable  of  acting  powerfully  on  the  electrometer,  de- 
composes water  very  feebly.  The  most  appropriate  apparatus  for  chenw 
ical  purposes,  is  one  made  with  a  considerable  number  of  plates  of  four 
or  ^x  inches  square.  An  acid  solution  should  be  employed  for  excnting 
the  battery,  and  its  strength  be  such  as  to  cause  a  moderate,  long-coik* 
tinned  action,  rather  than  a  violent  one  of  short  duration.  Any  of  the 
stronger  acids,  such  .as  the  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  muriatic,  may  be  used 
with  this  intention;  but  the  last,  according  to  Mir.  Singer,  produces  the 
most  permanent  effect,  and  is  therefore  preferable.  The  proportion 
should  be  1  part  of  acid  to  about  14  or  20  parts  of  water;  or  ii  the  aeries 
is  extensive,  the  acid  may  be  still  further  diluted  with  advantage.  The 
chemical  agency  of  a  battery  increases  with  the  number  of  pUtes;  but 
the  exact  rate  of  increase  has  not  been  satisfactorily  detenmned. 

In  Older  that  chemical  decomposition  should  take  place  by  means  of 
galvanism,  the  compound  subjected  to  its  action  must  be  made  to  con* 
nect  the  oppoate  poles  of  the  batteiy.  No  effect  is  produced  if  a  nott- 
conductor  is  used,  and  hence  potassa  is  not  decomposed  by  galvanism, 
unless  slightly  moistened;  nor  must  the  electric  fluid  pass  through  it  with 
the  same  facility  as  along  a  metal,  for  the  apparatus  is  then  equally  ineit. 
The  substance  by  wluch  the  opposite  poles  are  connected,  must  be  what 
is  called  an  imperfect  conductor,  such  as  water,  and  saline  and  acid  so* 
iutions.  AU  such  liquids  may  be  considered  perfect  conductors  in  re- 
spect to  common  electricity;  but  to  electrified  surfaces  of  very  low  in- 
tensity, as  in  g^vanic  batteries  even  in  their  state  of  highest  tenaon, 
they  are  imperfect  conductors.  Even  water,  when  quite  pure,  trans- 
mits the  electricity  of  a  galvanic  apparatus  so  imperfectly,  that  a  very 
powerful  battery  occasions  a  slow  disengagement  of  gas,  when  its 
opposite  poles  communicate  through  distilled  water.  Its  conducting 
power  is  greatly  improved  by  adding  a  little  saline  matter,  such  as  sul- 
phate of  soda  or  potassa;  and  the  same  battery  which  decomposed  water 
feebly  before  the  addition  of  the  sak,  will  then  cause  a  free  disengage- 
ment of  gas. 

III.  The  power  of  l]ghtnh3|^  in  destroying  and  reversing  the  poles  of 
a  magnet,  and  in  communicatmg  magnetic  properties  to  pieces  of  iron 
which  did  not  previously  possess  them,  was  noticed  at  an  early  period 
of  the  science  of  electricity,  and  led  to  the  supposition  that  similt^  effects 
may  be  produced  by  the  common  electrical  or  galvanic  apparatus.  At- 
tempts were  accordingly  made  to  communicate  the  magfnetie  virtue  by 
means  of  electricity  or  galvanism;  but  no  results  of  importance  were 
obtained  till  the  winter  of  1819,  when  Professor  Oersted  of  Copenhagen 
made  his  famous  discovery,  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  new  branch  of 
science  called  EleetrfMnagneHsm,  (Annals  of  Philosophy,  xvi.  273. ) 

The  fact  observed  by  Professor  Oersted  was,  that  an  electric  current, 
such  as  is  supposed  to  pass  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole  of  a 
Voltaic  battery  along  a  wire  which  connects  them,  causes  a  magpoetlc 
needle  placed  near  it  to  deviate  from  its  natural  position,  and  assume  a 
new  one,  the  direction  of  which  depends  upon  the  relative  position  of 
the  needle  and  the  wire.  On  placing  the  wire  above  the  magnet  and 
parallel  to  it,  the  pole  liext  tiie  negative  end  of  the  battery  alvays  move* 

* 
eiTor  of  suppodng  that  each  group  was  in  its  own  nature  either  negudre 
or  positive.  B. 


B 
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ed  one  another;  if  in  an  opposite  Erection,  they  repelled  each  otirer* 
The  result  of  this  experiment  g&ve  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the  mag- 
netic property  is  actually  communicated  to  the  wires  by  the  electric 
current;  and  this  supposition  was  confirmed  by  M.  Arago,  who  found 
that  iron  filings  are  attracted  by  a  wire  placed  in  the  Voltaic  circuit,  and 
that  they  fall  off  when  the  communication  between  the  poles  is  inter- 
rupted. This  fact  was  also  discovered  about  the  same  time  by  Sir  H. 
Davy,  whose  experiments  were  minutely  described,  in  the  year  1821« 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  communication  of  temporary  magnetic  properties  to  the  common 
metals  naturally  led  to  an  attempt  to  magnetize  steel  and  iron  perma- 
nently by  the  same  agent.  The  experiment  was  made  by  M.  Arago 
and  Sir  H.  Davy  about  the  same  time,  and  both  were  successful.  Sir 
H.  Davy  attached  steel  needles  to  the  connecting  wire;  placing  some 
parallel  to  it,  and  others  transversely.  The  former  merely  acted  as  a 
part  of  the  circuit;  they  cUd  not  possess  poles,  and  lost  their  power  of 
attracting  iron  filings  as  soon  as  the  electric  current  ceased  to  circulate 
through  them.  But  the  latter  acquired  a  north  and  south  pole,  and 
preserved  the  property  after  separation  from  the  wire.  M.  Arago  at 
first  operated  in  a  similar  manner;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Ampere, 
he  made  the  connecting  wire  into  the  form  of  a  spiral  or  helix,  and 
placed  the  needle  to  be  magnetized  in  its  centre.  By  this  arrangement 
the  maximum  effect  was  obtained  in  a  shorter  time  than  by  any  other 
method.  Sir  H.  Davy  also  rendered  a  needle  magnetic  by  placing  it 
across  a  wire,  along  which  a  charge  from  a  common  Leyden  battery 
was  transmitted.  This  series  of  experiments  was  completed  by  M.  Am- 
pere*8  discovery,  that  a  connecting  wire,  suspended  so  as  to  have  per- 
fect freedom  of  motion,  is  influenced  by  the  magnetic  attraction  of  the 
earth. 

For  the  next  fact  of  importance,  science  is  indebted  to  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Faraday.  He  ascertained  that  the  influence  of  the  connecting 
wire  on  the  direction  of  a  magnet,  is  not  owing  to  any  attraction  or  re- 
pulsion exerted  between  them,  but  to  a  tendency  they  have  to  revolve 
round  each  other.  He  contrived  an  apparatus,  (Quarterly  Journal,  vol. 
xii.)  by  means  of  which  either  pole  of  a  magnet  was  made  to  revolve 
round  the  wire  as  a  fixed  point;  and  then,  by  fixing  the  wire,  and  giv- 
ing free  motion  to  the  magnet,  both  poles  of  the  latter  were  made  to 
revolve  in  succession  round  the  former.  He  was  also  successful  in 
causing  the  wire  to  revolve  by  the  influence  of  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth. 

It  is  found  that  a  magnetic  needle  is  equally  affected  by  every  pdttit 
of  a  conductor  along  wliich  an  electric  current  is  passing  so  that  a  wire 
transmitting  the  same  current  will  act  with  more  or  less  energy,  accord- 
ing as  the  number  of  its  parts  contiguous  to  the  needle  is  made  to  vary. 
On  this  principle  the  galvanoscope  of  Schweigger,  commonly  called 
the  Multiplier,  is  constructed.  A  copper  wire  is  bent  into  a  rectangular 
form  consisting  of  several  coils^  and  in  the  centre  of  the  rectangle  is 
placed  a  delicately  suspended  needle,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Each 
coil  adds  its  influence  to  that  of  the  others;  and  as  the  current^  in  its 
progress  along  the  wire,  passes  repeatedly  above  and  below  the  needle 
in  opposite  directions,  their  joint  action  is  the  same.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent tlie  electricity  from  passing  laterally  from  one  coil  to  another  In 
contact  with  it,  the  wire  should  be  covered  ^ 
with  alk.  The  ends  of  the  wire,  a  and  b\  are  ^ 
left  free  for  the  purpose  of  communication 
with  the  opposite  poles  of  the  galvanic  circle.. 

The  multipher  of  Schweigger,  or  some  modificatioa  of  it^  ie  mach  em- 
ployed in  researches  on  galvanism. 


PART  11. 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

Ix  teaching  a  science,  the  details  of  which  are  numerous  and  compli- 
cated,  it  woidd  be  injudicious  to  follow  the  order  of  discovery,  and  pro- 
ceed from  the  individual  facts  to  the  conclusions  which  have  been  de- 
duced from  them»  An  opposite  course  is  indispensable.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  discuss  general  principles  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  aid 
the  beginner  in  remembering  insulated  facts,  and  in  comprehending  the 
explanations  connected  with  them. 

This  necessity  is  in  no  case  more  sensibly  felt  tfian  in  the  study  of 
chemistry,  and  for  this  reason  I  shall  commence  the  second  part  of  the 
work  by  explaining  the  lea^ng  doctrines  of  tlie  science.  One  incon- 
venience, indeed,  does  certainly  arise  from  this  method.  It  is  often 
necessary,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  refer  to  facts  of  which  the  begin- 
ner is  ignorant:  and,  therefore,  on  some  occasions  more  knowledge  will 
be  required  for  understanding  a  subject  fully,  than  the  reader  may  have 
at  his  command*  But  these  instances  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  rarely  met 
with;  and  when  they  do  occur,  the  reader  is  advised  to  quit  the  point 
of  difficulty,  and  return  to  the  study  of  it  when  he  shall  have  acquired 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  details. 

To  the  chemical  history  of  each  substance  its  chief  phyucal  charac- 
ters will  be  added.  A  knowledge  of  these  properties  is  not  only  ad- 
vantageous in  assisting  the  chemist  to  distinguish  one  body  from  ano- 
ther, but  in  many  instances  it  is  applied  to  uses  still  more  important. 
Specific  gravity  in  particular  is  a  point  of  great  consequence,  and  as  this 
expression  will  hereafter  be  used  in  almost  every  page,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, before  proceeding  further,  to  explain  its  meaning.  Equal  bulks 
of  different  substances,  as  a  cubic  inch  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  water, 
differ  more  or  less  in  weight:  their  densities  are  different?  or  in  other 
words,  they  contain  different  quantities  of  ponderable  matter  in  the 
same  space.  The  tin  will  weigh  eight  times  more  than  the  water,  the 
silver  about  ten  times  and  a  hidf,  and  the  gold  upwards  of  nineteen 
times  more  than  that  fluid.  The  density  of  all  solids  and  liquids  may  be 
determined  in  the  same  manner;  and  if  they  are  compared  with'an  equal 
bulk  of  water  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  a  series  of  numbers  will  be 
obtained,  which  will  show  the  comparative  density,  or  9pec{fic  grfOf 
vity,  as  it  is  called,  of  all  of  them. 

The  process  for  determining  specific  gfravities  is,  therefore,  suffi- 
ciently simple.  It  consists  in  weighing  a  body  carefully,  and  then  de- 
termining^ the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  the  latter  being  regard" 
ed  as  unity.  If,  for  example,  a  portion  of  water  weighs  nine  grains, 
and  the  same  bulk  of  another  body  20  grains,  its  specific  gravity  is  de- 
mined  by  the  formuls^  ^s  9  :  20  : :  1  (the  specific  gravity  of  water)  to 
the  fourth  propoi^gnAl  ^2.2222;  so  that  the  specific  gravity  of  any  sub- 
stance is  found  by-j^T.idiij^  its  weight  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume 
of  water.  It  is  easy  to  discover  the  weight  of  equal  bulks  of  water  and  any 
other  liquid  by  filBhg  a  small  bottle  of  known  weight  with  each  sue- 
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\  ceftsively,  and  weighing  tliem* .  The  method  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary data  in  case  of  a  solid  is  somewhat  different.  The  body  is  first 
weighed  in  air,  is  next  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  a  hair  attached 
to  the  scale  of  a  balance,  and  is  then  weighed  again.  The  difference 
between  the  two  weights  gives  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  equal 
to  the  bulk  of  the  soUd.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  hydrostatic  law 
that  a  solid  body,  immersed  in  any  liquid,  not  only  weighs  less  than  it 
does  ill  air,  but  that  the  difference  corresponds  exactly  to  the  weight 
of  the  liquid  which  it  displaces;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  liquid  bo 
displaced  is  exactly  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  solid*  Another 
method  is  by  the  use  of  the  bottle  recommended  for  ^king  tho 
specific  gravity  6f  liquids.  After  weighing  the  bottle  filled  with  water 
a  known  weight  of  ^e  solid  is  put  into  it,  which  of  course  displaces  a 
quantity  of  water  precisely  equal  to  its  own  volume.  The  exact  weight 
of  the  displaced  water  is  found  by  weighing  the  bottle  agsun,  after  hav- 
ing wiped  its  outer  surface  with  a  dry  cloth. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  gaseous  substances  is  an 
operation  of  much  greater  delicacy.  From  the  extreme  lightness  of 
gases,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  compare  them  With  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  and,  therefore,  atmospheric  air  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison. The  first  step  of  the  process  is  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  a 
^ven  volume  of  air.  This  is  done  by  weighing  a  very  light  glass  flask,  fur- 
nished with  a  good  stopcock,  while  full  of  air;  and  then  weighing  it  a 
second  time,  after  the  air  has  been  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  air-pump. 
The  difference  between  the  two  weights  g^vesthe  information  required. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  100  cubic 
inches  of  pure  and^dry  atmospheric  air,  at  the  temperature  of  60*  F»and 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  weigh  precisely  30.5  grains. 
By  a  similar  method  the  weight  of  any  other  gas  may  be  determined, 
and  its  specific  gravity  be  inferred  accordingly.  For  instance,  suppose 
100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  are  found  to]  weigh  33.888  grains,  its  spe- 
cific gravity  will  be  thus  deduced,  as  30.5  :  33.888  : ;  1  (the  sp.  gr.  of 
air)  :  1.1111,  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen. 

There  are  four  circumstances  to  which  particular  attention  must  be 
paid  in  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  gases: — 
^  1.  The  gas  should  be  perfectly  pure,  otherwise  the  result  cannot  be 

accurate. 

2.  Due  regard  miist  be  had  to  its  hygrometric  condition.    If  it  is  sattt- 
rated  with  moisture,  the  necessary  correction  may  be  made  for  that  cir- 
i  cumstance  by  the  formula  which  will  be  found  at  page  64;  or  it  may 

I  be  dried  by  the  use  of  substances  which  have  a  powerful  attraction  for 

\         moisture,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium,  quicklime,  or  fused  potassa. 
'  3.  As  the  bulk  of  gaseous  substances,  owing  to  their  elasticity  and  conv- 

pressibility,  is  dependent  on  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
no  two  observations  admit  of  comparison,  unless  made,  under  the  same 
elevation  of  the  barometer.  It  is  always  undeMood,  in  taking  the  spe- 
cific  gravity  of  a  gas,  that  the  barometer  must  stand  at  thirty  inches,  by 
which  means  the  operator  is  certjun  that  each  gas  is  subject  to  equal  de- 
grees of  compression.  An  elevation  of  thirty  inches  is,  therefore,  called 
the  standard  height;  and  if  the  mercurial  column-  be  not  of  that  length 
at.  the  time  of  performing  the  expeiiment,  the  error  arimng  from  thfe 
cause  must  be  corrected  by  calculatiorti  It  has  been  established  by  care- 
ful experiment  that  the  bulk  of  gases  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  to  which 

•  Bottles  are  nrepared  for  this -purpose  by  the  philosophical  instru- 
ment-makers. 
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they  are  subject.  Thus,  100  measures  of  air  under  tJie  pressure  of  a 
thirty  mch  column  of  mercury,  wiD  dilate  to  200  measures,  if  the  pres- 
sure be  diminished  by  one  half;  and  will  be  compressed  to  fifty  mea- 
sures, when  the  pressure  is  double,  or  equal  to  a  mercurial  column  of 
sixty  inches.  The  correction  for  the  effect  of  pressure  may,  therefore, 
be  made  by  the  rule  of  three,  as  will  appear  by  an  example.  If  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  gas  occupy  the  space  of  100  measures  at  twenty-nine 
inches  of  the  barometer^  its  bulk  at  thirty  inches  may  be  obtained  by  the 
following  proportion;  as 

30  :  29  :  :  100  :  96.66. 

4.  Ttjf  a  eimilar  reason  the,  temperature  should  atways  be  the  same. 
Tlie  standard  or  mean  temperature  is  60°  F. ;  and  if  the  gas  be  admitted 
into  the  weighing-flask  when  the  thermometer  is  above  or  below  that 
point,  the  formula  of  page  35  should  be  employed  for  making  the 
Qccessary  correction* 

Chemistry  is  indebted  for  its  nomenclature  to  the  labours  of  four  cele- 
brated chemists,  Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  Guyton-Morveau>  and  Fourcroy. 
The  prindples  which  guided  them  in  its  construction  are  exceedingly 
simple  and  ingenious.  The  known  elementary  substance^  and  the  moro 
familiar  compound  ones  were  allowed  to  retain  the  appellation  which 
general  usage  had  assigned  to  them.  The  newly  discovered  elements 
were  named  from  some  striking  property.  Thus,  as  it  was  supposed 
that  acidity  was  always  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  vital  air  discovered 
by  Priestley  andScheele,  they  gave  it  the  name  ofoxy^en^dexvredfrom 
two  Greek  words  signifying  generator  of  acid?  and  they  called  inflam- 
mable air,  hydrogen^  from  the  circumstance  of  its  entering  into  the  com- 
position  of  Water. 

Compounds,  of  winch  oxygen  fonns  a  part,  were  called  adds  or  oxides 
according  as  ^ey  do  or  do  not  possess  acidity.  An  oxide  of  iron  or 
copper  signifies  a  combination  of  those  metals  with  oxygen,  which  has 
no  acid  properties.  The  name  of  stn  acid  was  derived  from  the  sub- 
stance acidified  by  the  oxygen,  to  which  was  added  the  termination  in 
ie.  Thus,  sulphuric  and  carbom'c  acids  sig^nify  acid  compounds  of  sul- 
phur and  carbon  with  oxygen  gas.  If  sulphur  or  any  other  body  should 
form  two  acids^  tjiat  which  contains  the  least  quantity  of  oxygen  is  road^ 
to  terminate  in  ous,  as  sulphurous  acid.  The  termination  in  urei^  was  in- 
tended to  denote  combinations  of  the  simple  non-metallic  substances 
either  with  one  another,  with  a  metal  or  with  a  metallic  oxide.  .  SuU 
phwre/  and  corhuret  of  iron,  for  example,  sigmfy  compounds  of  sulphur 
and  carbon  with  iron.  The  different  oxides  or  sulphurets  of  the  6an>e 
substance  were  distinguished  from  one  another  by  some  epithet,  which 
\ras  cqmmonly  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  compound,  such  as  the 
black  and  red  oxides  of  iron,  the  black  and  red  sulphurets  of  mercury. 
Though  this  practice  is  still  continued  occasionally,  it  is  now  more  cus- 
tomary to  distinguish  degrees  of  oxidation  by  the  use  of  derivatives  from 
the  Greek,  Protoxide  signifies  the  first  degree  of  oxidation,  deutojdda 
the  second,  and  /n'/oxide  the  third.  The  term  jocroxide  is  often  ap- 
plied to  the  highest  degree  of  oxidation.  The  sulphurets,  carburets, 
'&c.  of  the  same  substance  are  designated  in  a  similar  way.  Compound! 
confflisting  of  acids  in  combination  with  alkalies,  earths,  or  metallic  oxides, 
are  termed  ealts,  the  names  of  which  are  so  contrived  as  to  indicate  the 
substances  contidned  in  them.  If  the  acidified  substance  contains  a 
msoismm  of  oxygen,  the  name  of  the  salt  terminates  in  ate;  if  u  tnini- 
mnm,  the  termination  in  ite  is  employed.  Thus,  the  sulpho/f,  phospha/r, 
and  arsen^/e  of  potassa,  are  salts  of  sulphur/c,  phosphor^;,  and  ai'seii:c 
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apparent  contact,  or  the  closept  proximity,  is  necessaiy  to  its  action* 
Bvery  thing  which  prevents  suSh  contiguity  is  an  obstacle  to  combina- 
tion; and  any  force  which  increases  the  distance  between  particles  al- 
ready combined,  tends  to  separate  them  permanently  from  each  other. 
In  the  former  case,  they  do  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual 
attraction;  in  the  latter,  they  are  removed  out  of  it  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  though  affinity  is  regarded  as  a  specific  power  distinct  from 
the  other  forces  which  act  on  matt^,  its  action  may  be  promoted,  modi^ 
fied,  or  counteracted  by  several  circumstances;  and  consequently,  in 
studying  the  phenomena  produced  by  affinity,  it  is  necessaiy  to  inquire 
into  the  conditions  that  influence  its  operation. 

The  most  simple  instance  of  the  exercise  of  chemical  attraction  is  af^ 
forded  by  the  commixture  of  two  substances.  Water  and  sulphuric  acid, 
or  water  and  alcohol,  combine  readily.  On  the  contrary,  water  shows 
little  disposition  to  unite  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  still  less  with  oil;  for 
hoy  ever  intimately  their  particles  may  be  mixed  together,  they  are  no 
sooner  left  at  rest  than  the  ether  separates  almost  entirely  from  the  wa- 
ter, and  a  total  separation  takes  "place  between  that  fluid  and  the  oil. 
Sugar  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol,  but  to  any  extent  in  water; 
while  camphor  is  dissolved  in  a  very  small  degree  by  water,  and  abun- 
dantly by  alcohol.  It  appears,  from  these  examples,  that  chemical  at- 
traction is  exerted  between  different  bodies  with  cUfferent  degrees  of 
force.  There  is  sometimes  no  proof  of  its  existence  at  all;  between 
some  substances  it  acts  very  feebly,  and  between  others  with  great 
energy. 

Simple  combination  of  two  particles  is  a  common  occurrence.  The 
solution  of  salts  in  water,  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas, 
and  the  neutralization  of  a  pure  alkali  by  an  acid,  are  instances  of  the 
kind.  The  phenomena,  however,  are  often  more  complex.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  tlie  formation  of  a  new  compound  is  attended  by 
the  destruction  of  an  existing  one.  The  only  condition  necessary  for 
this  effect,  is  the  presence  of  some  third  body  which  has  a  greater  affi- 
nity for  one  of  tlie  elements  of  a  compound  than  they  have  for  each 
other.  Thus,  oil  has  an  affinity  for  the  volatile  alkali,  ammonia,  and 
will  unite  with  it,  forming  a  soapy  substance  called  a  liniment.  But  the 
ammonia  has  a  still  greater  attraction  for  sulphuric  acid;  and  hence  if 
this  acid  be  added  to  the  liniment,  the  alkali  will  quit  the  oil,  and  unite 
by  preference  with  the  acid.  If  a  solution  of  camphor  in  alcohol  be 
poured  into,waiftr,  the  camphor  will  be  set  free,  because  the  alcohol 
combines  with  the  water.  Sulphuric  acid,  in  like  manner,  separates 
baryta  from  muriatic  acid.  Combination  and  decomposition  occur  in 
each  of  these  cases; — combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with  ammonia,  of 
water  witii  alcohol,  and  of  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid — decomposition 
of  the  compounds  formed  of  oil  and  aiftmonia,  of  alcohol  and  camphor, 
and  of  muriatic  acid  and  baryta,  lliese  are  examples  of  what  Hergmann 
called  single  ekdive  affinity; — elective,  because  a  substance  manifests,  as 
it  were,  a  choice  for  one  of  two  others,  uniting  with  it  by  preference, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  Many  of  the  decompositions  that  oc- 
cur in  chemistry  are  instances  of  single  elective  affinity. 

The  order  in  which  these  decompositions  take  place  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  tables,  of  which  the  following,  drawn  up.  by  Geoffrey,  is  an 
example: — 

Sulphuric  Acid, 

Baryta, 
Strontia, 
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Potassa, 

Soda, 

Lime, 

Ammonia, 

Magnesia. 

This  table  sigtiifies,  first,  that  sulphuric  acid  has.an  affinity  for  the 
substances  placed  below  the  horizontal  line,  and  may  unite  separately 
with  each;  and,  secondly,  that  the  base  of  the  salts  so  formed  wiU  be 
separated  from  the  acid  by  adding  any  of  the  alkalies  or  earths  which 
stand  above  it  in  the  column.  Thus  ammonia  will  separate  magnesia, 
lime  ammonia,  and  potassa  lime;  but  none  can  withdraw  baryta  from 
sulphuric  acid,  nor  can  ammonia  or  magnesia  decompose  sulphate  of 
lime,  though  strontia  or  baryta  will  do  so.  Bergmann  conceived  that 
these  decompositions  are  solely  determined  by  chemical  attraction,  and 
that  consequently  the  order  of  decomposition  represents  the  compara- 
tive forces  of  a.ffinity;  and  this  view,  from  the  simple  and  natural  ex- 
planation it  affords  of  the  phenomenon,  was  for  a  time  very  generally 
adopted.  But  Bergmann  was  in  error.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
because  lime  separates  ammonia  from  sulphuric  acid,  that  the  lime  has 
a  greater  attraction  for  the  acid  than  the  volatile  alkali.  Other  causes 
are  in  operation  which  modify  the  action  of  affinity  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  how  much  of  the  effect  is  owing  to  that 
power.  It  is  conceivable  that  ammonia  may  in  reality  have  a  stronger 
attraction  for  sulphuric  acid  than  lime,  and  yet  thkt  the  latter,  from  the 
great  influence  of  disturbing  causes,  may  succeed  in  decomposing  sul- 
phate of  ammonra. 

The  justness  of  the  foregoing  remark  will  be  made  obvious  by  the  fol- 
lowing example. — When  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  over  oxide 
of  iron  heated  to  redness,  the  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and 
water  is  generated.  On  the  contrary,  when  watery  vapour  is  brought 
into  contact  with  red-hot  metallic  iron,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  quits 
the  hydrogen  and  combines  with  the  iron.  It  follows  from  the  result 
of  the  first  experiment,  according  to  Bergmann,  that  hydrogen  has  a 
stronger  attraction  than  iron  for  oxygen;  and  from  that  of  the  second, 
that  iron  has  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  hydrogen.  But  these  in- 
ferences are  incompatible  with  each  other.  The  affinity  of  oxygen  fop 
the  two  elements,  hydrogen  and  iron,  must  either  be  equal  or  unequal. 
If  equal,  the  result  of  both  experiments  was  determined  by  modifying 
circumstances;  since  neither  of  these  substances  ought  on  this  supposi- 
tion to  take  oxygen  from  the  other.  But  if  the  forces  are  unequal*  the 
decomposition  in  one  of  the  experiments  must  have  been  determined  by 
extraneous  causes,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  tendency  of  affinity. 

To  Berthollet  is  due  the  honour  of  pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  Berg- 
mann's  opinion.  He  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  relative  forces  of  che- 
mical attraction  cannot  always  be  determined  by  observing  the  order  in 
which  substances  separate  each  other  when  in  combination,  and  that  the 
tables  of  Geoffroy  are.  merely  tables  of  decomposition,  not  of  affinity. 
He  likewise  traced  all  the  various  circumstances  that  modify  the  action 
of  affinity,  and  gave  a  consistent  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
operate.  Berthollet  went  even  a  step  further.  He  denied  the  existence 
of  elective  affinity  as  an  invariable  force,  capable  of  effecting  the  per- 
fect separation  of  one  body  from  another;  he  maintained  that  all  the  in- 
stances of  complete  decomposition  attributed  to  elective  affinity  are  in 
reality  determined  by  one  or  more  of  the  collateral  circumstances  that 
influence  its  opeiution.  But  here  this  acute  philosopher  has  surely  gone 
too  far.    Bergmann  is  stdmitted  to  have  erred  in  supposing  the  result  of 
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chemical  action  to  be  in  every  case  owing  to  electiye  affinity;  but  Ber- 
thoUet  certainly  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  in  declaring,  that  the 
effects  formerly  ascribed  to  that  power  are  never  produced  by  it.  That 
chemical  attraction  is  exerted  between  bodies  with  different  degrees  of 
energy  is,  I  conceive,  indisputable.  Water  has  a  much  greater  ai&nity 
for  muriatic  acid  and  ammoniacal  gases  than  for  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  for  these  fiian  for  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The 
attraction  of  lead  for  oxygen  is  gfreater  than  that  of  silver  for  the  same 
substance.  The  disposition  of  gold  and  silver  to  combine  with  mercury, 
is  greater  than  the  attraction  of  platinum  and  iron  for  that  fluid.  As 
these  differences  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  any  mo- 
difying causes,  we  must  admit  a  difference  in  the  force  of  affinity  in  pro- 
ducing combination.  It  is  equally  clear  that  in  some  instances  the  sepa^ 
ration  of  bodies  from  one  another  can  onfy  be  explained  on  the  same 
principle.  No  one,  I  conceive,  will  contend  that  the  decomposition  of 
hydriodic  acid  by  chlorine,  or  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  iodine,  is 
determined  by  the  concurrence  of  any  modifying  circumstances. 

Affinity  is  the  cause  of  still  more  comphcated  changes  than  those 
which  have  been  just  conadered.  In  a  case  of  single  elective  affinity, 
three  substances  only  are  present,  and  two  affinities  are  in  play.  But  it 
frequently  happens  that  two  compounds  are  mixed  together,  and  four 
different  affinities  brought  into  action.  The  changes  that  may  or  do  oc- 
cur under  these  circumstances  are  most  conveniently  studied  by  wd  of  a 
diagram,  a  method  which  was  first  employed,  I  believe,  by  Dr.  Black, 
and  has  since  been  generally  practised.  Thus,  in  mixing  together  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  of  lime,  their  mutual  ac- 
tion may  be  represented  in  the  following  manner: 

.  t — * — > 

Carbonic  acid  Ammonia 


Muriatic  acid  Lime 

■        ' y ' 

Each  of  the  acids  has  an  attraction  for  both  bases,  and  hence  it  is 
possible  either  that  the  two  salts  should  continue  as  they  were,  or  that 
an  interchange  of  principles  should  ensue,  giving  rise  to  two  new  com- 
pounds,—carbonate  of  hme  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  According  to  the 
views  of  Bergmann  tlie  result  is  solely  dependent  on  the  comparative 
strefigth  of  affinities.  If  the  affinity  of  carbonio  acid  for  ammonia,  and 
of  muriatic  acid  for  lime,  exceed  that  of  carbonic  acid  for  lime,  added 
to  that  of  muriatic  acid  for  ammonia,  then  will  the  two  salts  experience 
no  change  whatever;  but  if  the  latter  affinities  preponderate,  then,  as 
does  actually  happen  in  the  present  example,  bofii  the  original  salts  will 
be  decomposed,  and  two  new  ones  generated.  Two  decompositions 
and  two  combinations  take  place,  being  an  instance  of  what  is  called 
double  elective  affinity*  Mr.  Kirwan  applied  the  terms  quiescent  and  dive^ 
lent  to  denote  me  tendency  of  the  opposing  affinities,  the  action  of  the 
former  being  to  prevent  a  change,  the  latter  to  produce  it. 

The  doctrine  of  double  elective  affinity  was  assailed  by  BerthoUet  on 
the  same  ground  and  with  the  same  success  as  in  the  case  of  single  elec- 
tive attraction.  He  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  effect  cannot  Rlwa3rs 
be  ascribed  to  the  sole  influence  of  affinity.    For,  to  take  the  example 
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already  addttced,  if  carbonate  of  ammonia  decompose  muriate  of  lime 
by  the  mere  force  of  a  superior  attraction,  it  is  manifest  that  carbonate 
of  lime  ought  never  to  decompose  muriate  of  ammoma.  But  if  these 
two  salts  are  mixed  in  a  diy  state  and  exposed  to  heat,  double  decom- 
position does  take  place,  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  of  Hme  be- 
mgfonned;  and,  merefore,  if  the  change  in  the  first  example  was  pro- 
duced by  chemical  attraction  alone,  that  in  the  second  must  hare  occur- 
red in  d^ct  opposition  to  that  power.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
because  the  result  is  sometimes  determined  by  modifying  conditions,  that 
it  must  ahrays  be  so.  I  apprehend  that  the  decomposition  of  the  solid 
cyanuret  of  mercery  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  takes  place 
even  at  a  low  temperature,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  a 
preponderance  of  the  diveUent  over  the  quiescent  affinities.- . 

On  the  Changes  that  accompany  Chemical  Jictioru 

The  leading  circumstance  that  characterizes  chemical  action-  is  the 
loss  of  properties  experienced  by  the  combining  substances,  and  the 
acquisition  of  new  ones  by  the  product  of  their  combination.  The 
chiunge  of  property  is  sometimes  inconsiderable.  In  a  solution  of  sugar 
or  salt  in  water,  and  in  mixtures  of  water  with  alcohol  or  sulphuric  acid, 
the  compound  retains  so  much  of  the  character  of  its  constituents,  that 
there  b  no  difEculty  in  recognising  their  presence.  But  more  generally 
&e  properties  of  one  or  bo&  of  Sie  combining  bodies  disappear  entire- 
ly. No  ingenuity  could  guess,  a  priori^  that  water  is  a  compound  body, 
much  less  that  it  is  composed  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
neither  of  which  when  uncombined,  has  ever  been  compressed  into  a 
liquid.  Hydrogen  is  one  of  the  most  inflammable  substances  in  nature, 
and  yet  water  cannot  be  set  on  fire;  oxygen,  on  the  contrary,  enables 
bodies  to  bum  with  great  brilliancy,  and  yet  water  extinguishes  com- 
bustion. The  alkalies  and  earths  were  regarded  as  simple  till  Sir  H. 
Davy  proved  them  to  be  compound,  and  certsunly  they  evince  no  sign 
whatever  of  containing  oxygen  and  a  metal.  Numerous  examples  of  a 
similar  kind  are  afforded  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  one  an- 
other. Sulphuric  acid  and  potassa,  for  example,  are  highly  caustic. 
The  former  is  intensely  sour,  reddens  the  blue  colour  of  vegetables,  and 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  alkaline  substances;  the  latter  has  a  pungent 
taste,  converts  the  blue  colour  of  vegetables  to  green,  and  combines 
readily  with  acids.  On  ad^ng  these  principles  cautiously  to  each  other, 
a  compound  results  called  a  neutral  salt,  which  does  not  in  any  way  aT- 
feet  the  colouring  matter  of  plants,  and. in  which  the  other  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  acid  and  alkali  can  no  longer  be  perceived.  They 
appear  to  have  destroyed  the  properties  of  each  other,  and  are  hence 
fold  to  neutralize  one  another. 

The  other  phenomena  that  accompany  chemical  action  are  changes  of 
densaty,  temperature,  form,  and  colour. 

1.  It  is  observed  that  two  bodies  rarely  occupy,  after  combination, 
the  same  space  which  they  possessed  separately.  Id.  general  their  bulk 
18  diminished,  so  that  the  specific  g^vity  of  the  new  body  is  greater 
than  the  mean  of  its  components.  Thus  a  mixture  of  ipO  measures  of 
water  and  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  does  not  occupy  the  space 
of  200  measures,  but  considerably  less.  A  similar  contraction  frequent- 
ly attends  the  combination  of  solids.  Gases  often  experience  a  remark- 
ible  condensation  when  they  unite.  The  elements  of  olefiant  gas,  for 
instance,  would  expand  to  four  times  the  bulk  of  that  compound,  if  they 
were  suddenly  to  become  free,  and  assume  the  gaseous  form.  But  tl^ 
rule  is  not  without  exception.    The  reverse  happens  in  some  metallic 
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compounds;  and  there  are  examples  of  combination  between  gases  witk- 
out  any  change  of  bulk. 

2.  A  change  of  temperature  generally  accompanies  chemical  action. 
Caloric  is  evolved  either  when  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the 
combining  substances  without  change  of  form,  or  when  a  gas  b  con- 
densed into  a  liquid,  or  when  a  liquid  becomes  solid.  The  heat  oaused 
by  mixing  sulphuric  acid  with  water  is  an  instance  of  the  former;  and 
the  common  process  of  slaking  Ume,  during  which.water  loses  its  liquid 
form  in  combining  with  that  earth,  is  an  example  of  the  latter.  The 
rise  of  temperature  in  these  cases  is  obviously  referrible  to  diminution  in 
the  capacity  of  the  new  compound  for  caloric;  but  intense  heat  some- 
times accompanies  chemical  action  under  circumstances  in  which  an  ex- 
planation founded  on  a  change  of  specific  caloric  is  quite  inadmissible. 
At  present  it  is  enough  to  have  stated  the  fact;  the  theory  of  it  will  be 
discussed  under  the  subject  of  combustion.  The  production  of  cold  sel- 
dom or  never  takes  place  during  combination,  except  when  heat  is  ren- 
dered insensible  by  the  conver^on  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid,  or  a  liquid  into 
a  gas.    AU  the  frigorific  mixtures  act  in  this  way. 

3.  The  changes  of  form  that  attend  chemical  action  are  exceedingly 
various.  The  combination  of  gases  may  give  rise  to  a  liquid  or  a  solid; 
solids  sometimes  become  liquid,  or  liquids  solid.  Several  familiar 
chemical  phenomena,  such  as  explosions,  eifervescence,  and  precipita- 
tions, are  owing  to  these  changes.  The  sudden  evolution  of  a  large 
quantity  of  gaseous  matter  occasions  an  explosion,  as  when  gunpowder 
detonates.  The  slower  disengagement  of  gas  causes  effervescence,  as 
occurs  when  marble  is  put  into  muriatic  acid.  A  precipitate  is  owing 
to  the  formadon  of  a  new  body  which  happens  to  b£  insoluble  in  the 
liquid  in  which  its  elements  were  dissolved. 

4.  The  colour  of  a  compound  is  frequently  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  substances  by  which  it  is  formed.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  uniform  relation  between  the  colour  of  a  body  and  that  of  its  ele- 
ments, so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  anticipate  the  colour  of  any  particu- 
lar compound  by  knowing  the  principles  which  enter  into  its  composi- 
tion. Iodine,  whose  vapour  is  of  a  violet  hue,  forms  a  beautiful  red 
compound  with  mercury,  and  a  yellow  one  with  lead.  The  brown 
oxide  of  copper  generally  gives  rise  to  green  and  blue  coloured  salts; 
while  the  salts  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  itself  yellow,  are  for  the 
most  part  colourless.  The  colour  of  precipitates  is  a  very  important 
study,  as  it  oiften  enables  the  chemist  to  distinguish  bodies  fi»m  one 
another  when  in  solution. 

On  the  Circumstances  that  modify  and  influence  the 

Operation  of  n3ffinity. 

Of  the  conditions  which  are  capable  of  promoting  or  countferacthig 
the  tendency  of  chemical  attraction,  the  following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant; cohesion,  elasticity,  quantity  of  matter,  and  gravity.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  agency  of  the  imponderables. 

Cohesion, 

The  first  obvious  effect  of  cohesion  is  to  oppose  affinity,  by  hnpedlng 
or  preventing  that  mutual  penetration  and  close  proxii^ity  of  the  parti- 
cles of  different  bodies,  which  is  essential  to  the  successful  exercise  of 
their  attraction.  For  this  reason  bodies  seldom  act  chemically  in  their 
solid  state;  their  molecules  do  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  attraction, 
and,  therefore,  combination  cannot  take  place,  although  their  affinity 
may  in  &ct  be  considerable.    Liquidity,  on  the  central^,  favours  chemi- 
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cal  action;  it  permits  the  closest  possible  approximation^  while  the  co- 
hesive power  is  comparatively  so  trifling  as  to  oppose  no  appreciable 
barrier  to  affinity. 

Cohesion  may  be  diminished  in  two  ways,  by  mechanical  division,  or 
by  the  application  of  heat.  The  former  is  useful  by  increasing  the  ex- 
tent of  surface;  but  it  is  not  of  itself  in  general  sufficient,  because  the 
'particles,  however  minute,  still  retain  that  degree  of  .cohesion  which  con- 
stitutes solidity.  Caloric  acts  with  greater  effect,  and  never  fails  in  pro- 
moting combination,  whenever  the  cohesive  power  is  a  barrier  to  it.  Its 
intensity  should  always  be  so  regulated  as  to  produce  liquefaction.  The 
fluidity  of  one  of  the  substances  frequently  suffices  for  effecting  chemi- 
cal union,  as  is  proved  by  the  facility  with  which  water  dissolves  many 
salts  and  other  solid  bodies.  But  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  cohe- 
sive power  is  still  in  operation:  for  a  solid  is  commonly  dissolved  in  a 
greater  quantity  when  its  cohesion  is  diminished  by  caloric.  The  re- 
duction of  both  substances  to  the  liquid  state  is  the  best  method  for  en- 
suring  chemical  action.  The  slight  degree  of  cohesion  possessed  by 
liquids  does  not  appear  to  cause  any  impediment  to  combination;  for 
they  .commonly  act  as  energetically  on  each  other  at  low  temperatures, 
or  at  a  temperature  just  sufficient  to  cause  perfect  liquefaction,  as  when 
their  cohesive  power  is  still  further  diminished  by  caloric.  It  seems 
fair  to  infer,  therefore,  that  very  little>  if  any,  affinity  exists  between 
two  bodies,  which  do  not  combine  when  they  are  intimately  mixed  in  a 
liquid  state. 

The  phenomena  of  crystallization  are  owing  to  the  ascendancy  of  co- 
hesipn  over  affinity.  When  a  large  quantity  of  salt  has  been  dissolved 
in  water  by  the  aid  of  heat,  part  of  the  saline  matter  generally  separates 
as  the  solution  cools,  because  the  cohesive  power  of  the  salt  then  be- 
comes comparatively  too  powerful  for  chemical  attraction.  Its  parti- 
cles begin  to  cohere  together,  and  are  deposited  in  crystals,  the  process 
of  crystallization  continuing  till  it  is  arrested  by  the  affinity  of  the  fi- 
quid,  A  similar  change  happens,  when  a  solution  made  in  the  cold  is 
gradually  evaporated.  The  cohesion  of  the  saline  particles  is  no  longer 
counteracted  by  the  affini;^  of  the  liquid,  and  the  salt,  thereCbre,  as- 
sumes the  solid  form. 

Cohesion  plays  a  still  more  important  part  It  sometimes  determines 
the  result  of  chemical  action,  probably  even  in  opposition  to  affinity. 
Thus,  on  mixing  together  a  solution  of  two  acids  and  one  alkali,  of 
which  two  salts  may  be  formed,  one  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble,  the 
alkali  wiU  unite  with  that  acid  with  which  it  forms  the  insoluble  com- 
pound, to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  other.  This  is  one  of  the  modify- 
mg  circumstances  employed  by  Berthollet  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  single  elective  attraction,  and  it  certainly  is  applicable  to  many  of  the 
instances  to  be  found  in  the  tables  of  affinity.  When,  for  example,  mu- 
riflCtic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  baryta,  are  mixed  together,  sulphate  of 
baryta  is  formed  in  consequence  of  its  insolubility.  Lime,  which  yields 
an  insoluble  salt  witii  carbonic  acid,  separates  that  acid  from  ammonia, 
potassa,  and  soda,  with  all  of  which  it  makes  soluble  compounds. 

A  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  many  cases  of  double  elective 
attraction.  On  mixing  together  in  solution  four  substances.  A,  B,  C,  D, 
of  which  it  is  possible  to  form  four  compounds,  AB  and  CD,  or  AC  and 
BD,.  that  compound  will  certainly  be  produced,  which  happens  to  be 
insoluble.  Thus  sulphuric  acid,  soda,  muriatic  acid,  and  baryta,  may- 
give  rise  either  to  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  baiyta,  or  to  sulphate 
of  baryta  and  muriate  of  soda;  but  the  first  two  salts  cannot  exist  toge- 
ther in  the  same  liquid,  because  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  is  in- 
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stantly  generated,  and  its  formation  necessarily  causes  the  muriatic  acid 
to  combine  with  the  soda.  In  like  manner  muriate  of  Ume  is  decompo- 
sed by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  consequence  of  the  insolubility  of  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

To  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  cohesion  acts  in  these  instances, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  takes  place  when  in  the  same  liquid  two 
or  more  compounds  are  brought  together,  which  do  not  give  rise  to  an 
insoluble  substance.  Thus  on  mixing  solutions  of  sulphate  'of  potassa 
and  muriate  of  soda,  no  precipitate  ensues;  because  the  salts  capable 
of  being  foirmed  by  double  decomposition,  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate 
of  potassa,  are  likewise  soluble.  In  tins  case  it  is  possible  either  that 
eacii  acid  may  be  confined  to  one  base,  so  as  to  constitute  two  neu- 
tral salts;  or  that  each  acid  may  be  divided  between  both  bases,  yield- 
ing four  neutral  salts.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  this  point  in  an  un- 
equivocal manner;  but  judg^gfr(Mn  many  chemical  phenomena,  there 
can,  I  apprehend,  be  no  doubt  that  the  arrangement  last  mentioned  is 
the  most  frequent  and  is  probably  universal  whenever  the  relative  forces 
of  affinity  are  not  very  unequaL  When  two  acids  and'  two  bases  meet 
together  in  neutralizing  proportion,  it  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that 
each  acid  unites  with  both  the  bases  in  a  manner  reg^ulated  by  their  re- 
spective forces  of  affinity,  and  that  four  salts  are  contained  in  solution. 
In  like  manner  the  presence  of  three  acids  and  diree  bases  will  give 
rise  to  nine  salts;  and  when  four  of  each  are  present,  axteen  salts 
will  be  produced.  This  view  affords  the  most  plau^ble  theory  of  the 
constitution  of  mineral  waters,  and  of  the  products  which  they  yield  by 
evaporation. 

The  influence  Qf  insolubility  in  determimng  the  result  of  chemical 
action  may  be  readily  explained  on  this  principle.  If  muriatic  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  baryta  are  mixed  together  in  solution,  the  base  may 
be  conceived  to  be  at  first  divided  between  the  two  acids,  and  muriate 
and  sulphate  of  baryta  to  be  generated.  The  latter  being  insoluble  is 
instantly  removed  beyond  the  influence  of  the  muriatic  acid,  so  that  for 
an  instant  miiriate  of  baryta  and  free  sulphuric  acid  remain  in  the  liquid; 
but  as  the  base  left  in  solution  is  again  divided  between  the  two  acids,  a 
fresh  quantity  of  the  insoluble  sulphate  is  generated;  and  this  process  of 
partition  continues,  until  either  the  baryta  or  the  sulphuric  acid  is  with- 
drawn from  the  solution.  Similar  changes  ensue  when  muriate  of  baryta 
and  sulphate  of  soda  are  mixed. 

The  separation  of  salts  by  crystallization  from  mineral  waters  or 
other  saline  mixtures  is  explicable  by  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning. 
Thus  on  mixing  muriate  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  soda,  four  salts  ac-* 
cording  to  this  view  are  generated,  namely,  the  sulphates  of  soda  and 
potassa,  and  the  muriates  of  those  bases;  and  if  the  solution  be  allowed 
to  evaporate  gradually,  a  point  at  length  arrives  when  the  least  soluble 
of  these  salts,  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  will  be  disposed  to  crystallize. 
As  soon  lui  some  of  its  crystals  are  deposited,  and  thus  withdrawn  from 
the  influence  of  the  other  salts,  the  constituents  of  these  undergo  a  new 
arrangement,  whereby  an  additional  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potassa  is 
generated;  and  this  process  continues  until  the  greater  part  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  potassa  has  combined,  and  the  compound  is  removed 
by  crystallization.  If  the  difference  in  solubility  is  considerable,  the 
separation  of  salts  may  be  often  rendered  very  complete  by  this  me- 
thod. 

The  efflorescence  of  a  salt  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  similar  re- 
sult. ^  If  carbonate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  lime  are  mingled  together  in 
solution^  double  decomposition  takes  place,  and  the  insoluble  carbo- 
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mte  of  time  sub^dcs.  But  if  orbonate  of  lime  and  sea-salt  are  mixed 
in  the  solid  state,  and  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  i*  present,  «.  mutual 
interchange  of  the  constituents  ensues.  Carbonate  of  soda  and  mu- 
riate of  lime  are  slowly  g^enerated;  and  since  the  former,  as  soon  as'it 
b  formed,  separates  itself  from  the  mixture  by  efflorescence,  its  pro- 
duction continues  progressively.  The  efflorescence  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  which  is  sometimes  seen  on  old  walls,  uf  which  In  some  countries 
is  found  on  the  soil,  appears  to  have  originated  in  this  manner. 

Elastidty. 

From  the  obstacle  which  cohesion  puts  in  the  way  of  afiinity,  the 
^seous  state,  in  which  the  cohesiie  power  is  wholly  wanting',  mig'ht 
be  eipected  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  chemical  action.  The 
reverse,  howevpr,  is  the  fact.  Bodies  evince  little  disposition  to  unite 
when  presented  to  each  other  in,  the  elastic  form.  Combination  does 
indeed  sometimes  take  place,  in  conseq.uence  of  a  very  energetic  at- 
traction; but  examples  of  an  opposite  kind  are  much  more  common. 
Oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  and  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  though  their 
mutual  affinity  is  vtry  powerful,  may  be  preserved  together  for  any 
length  of  time  without  combining.  This  want  of  action  seems  to  arise 
from  the  distance  between  the  particles  preventing  that  close  approxi- 
mation, which  is  so  necessary  to  the  successful  exercise  of  affinity. 
Hence  many  gases  cannot  be  made  to  unite  directly,  which  neverthe- 
less combine  readily  while  in  tlielr  nascent  state;  that  is,  while  in  the 
act  of  assuming  the  gaseous  form  by  tile  decomposition  of  some  of  their 
solid  or  Auid  combinations. 

Ehisticity  operates  likewise  as  a  ilecDtnposing  agent.  If  two  gases, 
the  reciprocal  attraction  of  which  is  feeble,  suffer  considerable  conden- 
sation when  they  unite,  the  compound  will  be  decomposed  by  very 
slight  causes.  Chloride  of  nitrogen,  which  is  an  oil-like  liquid,  cont- 
p<wed  of  the  two  gases  chlorine  and  nitrogen,  aifords  an  apt  illustrsi- 
tion  of  this  principle,  being  distinguished  for  its  remarkable  facility  of 
decomposition.  Slight  elevation  of  temperature,  by  increasing  the  na- 
tural elasticity  of  the  two  gases,  or  contact  of  substances  which  have 
an  affinity  for  either  of  them,  produces  immediate  exploaon. 

Many  familiar  phenomena  of  decomposition  are  owing  to  elasticity- 
All  compounds  that  contain  a  volatile  and  a  fixed  principle,  are  liable 
to  be  decomposed  by  a  high  temperature.  The  expansion  occasioned 
by  caloric  removes  the  elements  of  the  compound  to  a  greater  distance 
from  each  other,  and  thus,  by  diminishing  the  force  of.chcmical  attrac- 
tion, favours  the  tendency  of  the  volatile  principle  to  assume  the  form 
which  is  natural  to  it.  The  evaporation  of  water  from  a  solution  of  salt 
b  an  instance  of  this  kind. 

Uany  solid  substances,  which  contain  water  In  a  state  of  intimate 
combination,  part  with  it  in  a  strong  heat,  in  consequence  of  the  vola- 
tile nature  of  that  liquid.  The  separation  of  oxygen  from  some  metals, 
by  heat  alone,  is  explicable  on  the  same  principle. 

From  these  and  some  preceding  remarks,  it  appears  that  the  influ- 
ence of  caloric  over  affinity  is  variable;  for  at  one  time  it  promotes  che- 
mical union,  and  opposes  it  at  another.  Its  action,  however,  is  always 
consistent.  Whenever  the  cohesive  power  la  an  obstacle  to  combinll- 
tion,  caloric  favours  affinity;  as  by  diminishing  the  cohesion  of  a  solid, 
or  by  converting  a  solid  into  a  liquid.  As  the  cause  of  the  gaseous 
■tate,  on  the  contrary,  it  keeps  at  a  distance  particle;  whioh  would 
otherwise  unite;  or  by  producing  expansion,  it  tends  to  separate  sub-  - 
■tancea  from  one  another,  which  are  already  combined.     There  is  one 
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eflfect  of  caloric  which  seems  spmewhat  anomalous;  namel)^,  the  com- 
bination which  ensues  in  gaseous  explosive  mixtures  on  the  approach. 
of  flame.  The  explanation  given  by  Berthollet  is  probably  correct, — 
tbat  the  sudden  dilatation  of  the  gases  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fiame»  acts  as  a  violent  compressing  power  to  the  contiguous  portions, 
and  thus  brings  them  within  the  sphere  of  their  attraction. 

Some  of  the  decompositions,  which  were  attributed  by  Bergmann  to 
the  sole  influence  of  elective  affinity,  may  be  ascribed  to  elasticity.  If 
three  substances  are  mixed  together,  two  of  which  can  form  a  com- 
pound which  is  less  volatile  than  the  third  body,  the  last  will,  in  gene- 
ral, be  completely  driven  off  by  the  application  of  heat.  The  decom- 
position of  muriate  or  any  of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  by  the  pure  alkalies  or 
alkaline  earths,  may  be  adduced  as  an  example;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
all  the  carbonates  are  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  and  all  the  muriates 
by  sulphuric'acid.  This  explanation  applies  equally  well  to  some  cases  of 
double  decomposition.  It  explains,  for  instance,  why  the'dry  carbonate 
of  lime  will  decompose  muriate  of  ammonia  by  the  aid  of  heat;  for  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  is  more  volatile  than  the  muriate  either  of  ammonia 
or  lime. 

The  influence  of  elasticity,  in  determining  the  result  of  chemical  ac- 
tion in  these  instances,  seems  owing  to  the  same  cause  which  enables 
insolubility  to  be  productive  of  similar  effects.  Thus  on  mixing  muri- 
ate of  ammonia  and  lime,  the  acid  is  divided  between  the  two  bases; 
some  ammonia  becomes  free,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  elasticity,  is 
entirely  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  acid  of  the  remaining  muriate 
of  ammonia  is  aguin  divided  between  the  two  bases;  and  if  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hme  is  present,  the  ammoniacal  salt  will  be  completely  de- 
composed. In  like  manner  the  decomposition  of  potassa  maybe  effect- 
ed by  iron,  though  the  affinity  of  this  metal  for  oxygen  seems  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  potassium  for  oxygen.  If  potassa  in  the  fused  state  be 
brought  in  contact  with  metallic' iron  at  a  white  heat,  the  oxygen  is  di- 
vided between  the  two  metals,  and  a  portion  of  potassium  set  at  liber- 
ty. But  as  potassium  is  volatile  at  a  white  heat,  it  is  expelled  at  the  in* 
stant  of  reduction;  and  thus,  by  its  influence  being  withdrawn,  an  op- 
portunity is  given  for  the  decomposition  of  an  additional  quantity  of 
potassa. 

Quantity  of  Matter, 

The  influence  of  quantity  of  matter  over  affinity  is  universally  ad- 
mitted. If  one  body  A  unites  with  another  body  B  in  several  propor- 
tions, that  compound  will  be  most  difficult  of  decomposition  which  con- 
tains the  smallest  quantity  of  B.  Of  the  three  oxides  of  lead,  for  in- 
stance, the  peroxide  parts  most  easily  witli  its  oxygen  by  the  action  of 
caloric;  a  higher  temperature  is  required  to  decompose  the  deutoxide; 
and  the  protoxide  will  bear  the  strongest  heat  of  our  furnaces,  without 
losing  a  particle  of  its  oxygen. 

The  influence  of  quantity  over  chemical  attraction  may  be  further  il- 
lustrated by  the  phenomena  of  solution.  When  equal  weights  of  a  sol- 
uble salt  are  added  in  succession  to  a  given  quantity  of  water,  which  is 
capable  of  dissolving  almost  the  whole  of  the  salt  employed,  the  first 
portion  of  the  salt  will  disappear  more  readily  than  the  second,  the  se- 
cond than  the  third,  the  third  than  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  The  affinity 
of  the  water  for  the  saline  substance  diminishes  with  each  addition,  tiil 
at  last  it  is  weakened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  unable  to  overcome  the 
cohesion  of  the  salt.  The  process  then  ceases,  and  a  saturated  solution 
is  obtained. 
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Quantity  of  matter  is  employed  advantageously  in  many  chemical  opera- 
tions. If,  for  instance,,  a  chemist  is  desirous  of  separating  an  acid  from 
a  metallic  oxide  by  means  of  the  superior  affinity  of  potassa  for  the  for« 
mer,  he  frequently  uses  rather  more  of  the  alkali  than  is  sufficient  for 
neutralizing  the  acid.  He  takes  the  precaution  of  employing  an  excess 
of  alkali,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  bri%  every  particle  of  the 
substance  to  be  decomposed  m  contact  with  the  decomposing  agent. 

But  Berthollet  has  attiibuted  a  much  greater  influence  to  quantity  of 
matter.  It  was  the  basis  of  his  doctrine,  developed  in  the  Statique  Chi" 
]  mique,  that  bcxlies  cannot  be  wholly  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
affinity  of  a  third  substance  for  one  element  of  a  compound;  and  to  ex- 
plain why  a  superior  chemical  attraction  does  not  produce  the  effect 
wluch  might  be  expected  from  it,  he  contended  that  quantity  of  matter 
compensates  for  a  weaker  affinity.  From  the  co-operation  of  several 
disturbing  causes,  BerthoUet  perceived  that  the  force  of  affinity  cannot 
be  estimated  with  certainty  by  observing  the  order  of  decompoation; 
and  he,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  another  method.  He  set  out  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  affinity  of  different  acids  for  the  same  alkali,  is  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  ponderable  quantity  of  each  which  is  necessajy  for 
neutralizing  equal  quantities  of  tlie  alkali.  Thus,  if  two  parts  of  one 
acid  A)  and  one  part  of  another  acid  B,  are  required  to  neutralize  equal 
quantities  of  the  alkali  C,  it  was  inferred  that  the  affinity  of  B  for  C  was 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  A.  He  conceived,  further,  that  as  two  parts  of 
A  produce  the  same  neutralizing  effect  as  one  part  of  If,  the  attraction 
exerted  by  any  alkali  towards  two  parts  of  A  ought  to  be  precisely  the 
same  as  for  the  one  part  of  B;  and  he  hence  concluded  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  alkali  should  prefer  the  small  quantity  of  one  to  the  large 
quantity  of  the  other.  On  this  he  founded  the  principle  that  quantity 
of  matter  compensates  for  force  of  attraction. 

Berthollet  has  here  obviously  confounded  two  things,  namely,  force 
of  attraction  and  neutralizing  power,    which  are  really  different  and 
ought  to  be  held  distinct     The  relative  weights  of  muriatic  and  sul- 
phuric acids  required  to  neutralize  an  equal  quantity  of  any  alkali,  or,  in 
I         other  words,  their  capacities  of  saturation,  are  as  37  to  40,  a  ratio  which 
i        remains  constant  with  respect  to  all  other  alkalies.     The  affinity  of  these 
*        acids,  according  to  BerthoUet's  rule,  will  be  expressed  by  the  same  num- 
bers.    But  in  taking  this  estimate,  we  have  to  make  three  assumptions^ 
all  of  which  are  disputable.    There  is  no  proof,  in  the  first  place,  that 
muriatic  acid  has  a  greater  affinity  for  an  alkali,  such  as  potassa,  than 
sulphuric  acid.     Such  an  inference  would  be  directly  opposed  to  the 
general  opinion  founded  on  the  order  of  decomposition;  and  though  that 
order,  as  we  have  shown,  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  test  of  the  strength 
of  affimty,  it  would  be  improper  to  adopt  an  opposite  conclusion  without 
having  good  reasons  for  so  doing.     Secondly,  were  it  established  that 
muriatic  acid  has  the  greater  affinity,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  those  acids  for  potassa  is  in  the  ratio  of  37  to  40.     And,  thirdly, 
supposing  this  point  settied,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  ratio  of  their 
affinity  for  one  alkah  will  apply  to  all  others;  analog  would  lead  us  to 
I        anticipate  the  reverse.     Independently  of  these  objections,  M.  Dulong 
has  found  that  the  principle  of  BerthoUet  is  not  in  accord  with  the  re- 
sults of  experiment, 
I  But  though  this  mode  of  determining  the  relative  forces  of  affimty  can- 

'  not  be  admitted,  it  is  possible  that  quantity  of  matter  may  somehow  or 
other  compensate  for  a  weaker  affinity;  and  Berthollet  attempted  to 
prove  it  by  experiment,  ^l^^^rc^^*  ^^^^  *^®  Laws  of  Affinity.)  On 
bmling  sulphate  of  baryta  with  an  equal  weight  of  pure  potassa,  tiie 
alkali  18  found  to  have  deprived  the  baryta  of  a  small  portion  of  its  acid; 


I 
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and  cm  treating  oxalate  of  lime  with  nitric  acid,  some  nitrate  of  lime  is 
generated.  As  these  partial  decompositions  are  contrary  to  the  supposed 
order  of  elective  aiEnity,  it  was  conceived  that  they  were  produced  by 
quantity  of  matter  acting  in  opposition  to  force  of  attraction.  But  they 
by  no  means  justify  such  a  conclusion.  In  the  decomposition  of  sul- 
phate of  baiyta  by  pota^^a,  no  care  was  taken  to  exclude  the  atmospheric 
air  during  tie  operation:  the  alkali  must  consequently  have  absorbed 
carbonic  acid;  and  it  is  an  established  fact  that  carbonate  of  potaasa  par- 
tiaUy  decomposes  sulphate  of  baryta.  A  similar  omission  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  the  other  experiments,  where  decomposition  was  at- 
tempted by  pure  potassa  or  soda.  In  many  instances  the  result  may 
fiiirly  be  attributed  to  other  causes.  Acids  and  alkalies  have  often  a 
tendency  to  unite  in  more  than  one  proportion,  and  will  readily  form 
salts  witii  excess  of  acid  or  of  base  when  circumstances  are  favourable 
to  their  production.  Thus  on  adding  nitric  acid  to  the  insoluble  phos- 
phate of  lime,  the  earth  is  divided  between  the  two  acids,  and  a  nitrate 
and  biphosphate  of  lime  are  generated.  It  is  diflficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  effect  the  entire  decomposition  of  nitrate  of  potassa  by  a  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  just  sufficient  for  neutralizing  the  alkali;  for  the  sulphuric 
acid,  instead  of  taking  the  whole  of  the  potassa,  is  apt  to  unite  with  part 
of  it,  and  form  the  bisulphate.  This  tendency  to  the  formation  of  an 
acid  salt  accounts  for  the  fact  quite  satisfactorily;  nor  is  there  reason  to 
infer  the  co-operation  of  any  other  cause.  Another  circumstance  that 
influences  the  result  of  such  experiments,  and  which  Berthollet  left 
entirely  out  of  view,  is  the  affinity  of  salts  for  one  another.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  may  infer  that  Berthollet  has  given  no  satisfactory 
case  in  which  quantity  of  matter  is  proved  to  compensate  for  a  weaker 
affinity.  Saline  substances,  indeed,  seem  Ul  adapted  to  such  researches. 
For  it  is  iihpossible  in  many,  if  not  inmost  cases,  to  decide  upon  the  re- 
lative strength  of  the  attraction  of  two  acids  for  an  alkali,  or  of  two 
alkalies  for  an  acid,  a  point,  nevertheless,  which  is  an  important  element 
in  the  inquiry;  and  even  did  we  possess  such  knowledge,  the  influence 
of  modifying  circumstances  is  such,  that  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
share  they  may  have  in  producing  a  given  effect. 

Gravity, 

The  influence  otgfravity  is  perceptible  when  it  is  wished  to  make  two 
substances  unite,  the  densities  of  which  are  different.  In  a  case  of  sim- 
ple solution,  a  larger  quantity  of  saline  matter  is  found  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top  ot  the  liquid,  unless  the  solution  shall  have  been  well 
mixed  subsequently  to  its  formation.  In  making  an  alloy  of  two  metals 
which  differ  from  one  another  in  density,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  heavier 
metal  will  be  found  at  the  lower  thati  in  the  upper  part  of  the  compound, 
unless  great  care  be  taken  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  gravity  by 
agitation.  This  force  obviously  acts,  like  the  cohesive  power,  in  pre- 
venting a  sufficient  degree  of  approximation. 

Imponderables, 

The  influence  which  caloric  exerts  over  chemical  phenomena,  and 
the  iQodes  in  which  it  operates,  have  been  already  discussed.  The 
chemical  agency  of  galvanism  has  also  been  described.  The  effects  of 
light  win  be  most  conveniently  stated  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  Elec- 
tricity is  frequently  employed  to  produce  the  combination  of  gases  with 
one  another,  and  in  some  instances  to  separate  them.  It  appears  to  act 
by  the  heat  which  it  occasions,  and,  therefore,  on  the  same  principle  as 
flame. 
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On  the  Measure  of  AJinity. 

As  the  foregoing'  obsen'ationB  prove  that  the  order  of  decair 
k  not  alwuys  a  satisfactory  pleasure  of  affinity,  it  becomes  a  < 
whether  there  are  any  means  of  determining  tlie  comparative  I 
chemical  attraction.  When  no  disturbing  causes  operate,  the  phi 
of  decomposition  aflord  a  sure  criterion;  but  when  the  conciui 
lained  in  this  way  are  doubtful,  assistance  may  be  frequently 
fi-om  other  sources.  Tlie  surest  indications  are  procured  by  ol 
the  tendency  of  different  substances  to  unite  with  the  same  p 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  subsequently  by  marking  I 
para  live  facility  of  decomposition,  when  the  compounds  so  for 
exposed  to  the  same  decomposing  i^nt.  Thusonexposing  gt 
and  iron  to  air  and  moisture,  the  iron  rusts  with  great  rapidity, 
is  only  tarnished,  and  the  gold  retuns  its  lustre.  It  is  hence 
that  iron  has  the  greatest  affinity  for  oi^getv,  lead  next,  and  g( 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  concurring  observations  of  a 
ture,  and  conhrmed  by  the  circumstances  under  which  tlie  osidei 
metals  part  with  their  oxygen.  Oxide  of  gold  is  reduced  by  hi 
and  oxide  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  charcoal  at  slower  tern 
than  oxide  of  iron. 

It  is  inferred  from  tie  action  of  caloric  on  tlie  carbonate  of 
baryta,  lime,  and  oxide  of  lead,  that  potassa  has  a  stronger  attra< 
carbonic  acid  than  baryta,  baryta  than  lime,  and  lime  than  oxide 
The  afhnity  of  different  substances  for  water  may  be  determi 
similar  manner. 

Of  all  chemical  substances,  our  knowlei^  of  the  relative  di 
attraction  of  acids  and  alkaUes  for  each  other  is  (he  most  ui 
.  Their  action  on  one  anotlier  is  affftted  by  so  many  circumstance 
is  in  most  cases  impossible,  with  certainty,  to  refer  any  effect  t' 
cause.  The  only  methods  that  have  been  hitherto  devised  for 
ing  this  defectare  ttiose  of  Berthollet  and  Kirwan.  Both  of  t 
founded  on  the  capadties  of  saturation,  and  the  objections  wh 
been  urged  to  the  rule  suggested  by  the  former  philosophc 
equally  to  that  proposed  by  the  latter.  But  this  uncertainty 
great  consequence  in  practice.  We  know  perfecUy  the  < 
decomposition,  wliatever  may  be  the  actual  forees  by  which 


Tbb  study  of  the  proportions  in  which  bodies  unite  natu; 
solves  itself  into  two  parts.  The  first  includes  compounds  wl 
ments  appear  to  unite  in  a  great  many  proportions;  the  seco 
prehends  those  the  elements  of  which  combine  in  a  few  pre 

I.  Th«  compounds  contained  in  the  6rst  division  are  of  twi 
In  one,  combination  takes  place  unlimitedly  in  all  proportions 
otlier,  it  occurs  in  every  proportion  within  a  cettaln  Uinit.  llie 
water  with  alcohol  and  the  Lquid  acids,  such  m  the  sulphuric,  i 
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and  mtiic  acids,  affords  instances  of  the  first  mode  of  combination;  the 
solutions  of  salts  in  water  are  examples  of  the  second*  One  drop  of 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  diffused  through  a  gidlon  of  water,  or  a  drop  of 
water  through  a  gallon  of  the  acid;  or  they  may  be  mixed  together  in 
any  intennediate  proportions,  and  in  each  case  mey  appear  to  unite  per- 
fectly with  one  another.  A  hundred  grains  of  water,  on  the  contrary, 
will  dissolve  any  quantity  of  sea-salt  which  does  not  exceed  forty  grains. 
Its  dissolving  power  then  ceases,  because  the  cohesion  of  the  solid  be- 
comes comparatively  too  powerful  for  the  force  of  affinity.  The  limit 
to  combination  is  in  such  instances  owing  to  the  coheave  power;  and 
but  for  the  obstacle  which  it  occasions,  the  salt  would  most  probably 
unite  with  water  in  every  proportion. 

All  the  substances  that  unite  in  many  proportions,  give  rise  to  com- 
pounds which  have  this  common  character,  that  their  elements  are 
united  by  a  feeble  affinity,  and  preserve,  when  combined,  more  or  less 
oi  the  properties  which  they  possess  in  a  separate  state.  In  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  these  combinations  are  of  minor  importance;  but  they 
are  exceedingly  useful  as  instruments  of  research.  They  enable  the 
chemist  to  present  bodies  to  each  other,  under  circumstances  the  most 
favourable  possible  for  acting  with  effect:  the  liquid  form  is  thus  com- 
municated to  them;  while  the  affinity  of  the  solvent  or  menstruum, 
which  holds  them  in  solution,  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  interfere 
with  their  mutual  attraction. 

II.  The  most  interesting  series  of  compounds  is  produced  by  sub- 
stances which  unite  in  a  few  proportions  only;  and  which,  in  combin- 
ing, lose  more  or  less  completely  the  properties  that  distinguished  them 
when  separate.  Of  these  bodies,  some  form  but  one  combination. 
Thus  there  is  only  one  compound  of  zinc  and  oxygen,  or  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen.  Others  combine  in  tw^  proportions.  For  example,  two 
compounds  are  formed  by  copper  and^xygen,  or  by  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen. Other  bodies  again  unite  in  three,  four,  five,  or  even  six  pro- 
portions, which  is  the  greatest  number  of*^  compounds  that  any  two  sub- 
stances are  known  to  produce,  excepting  those  which  belong  to  the 
first  division. 

The  combination  of  substances  that  unite  in  a  few  proportions  only,  is 
regulated  by  three  remarkable  laws.  The  first  of  these  laws  is,  that 
the  composition  of  bodies  is  fixed  and  invariable;  that  a  compound  sub- 
stance, so  long  as  it  retains  its  characteristic  properties,  must  alwa\^ 
consist  of  the  same  elements  united  together  in  ihe  same  proportion. 
Sulphuric  acid,  for  example,  is  always  composed  of  sulphur  and  oxygen 
in  the  ratio  of  16  parts •  of  the  former  to  24  of  the  latter:  no  otiier 
elements  can  form  it,  nor  can  it  be  produced  by  its  own  elements  in  any 
other  proportion.  Water,  in  like  manner,  is  foiled  of  1  part  of  hydro- 
gen and  8  of  oxygen;  and  were  these  two  elements  to  imite  in  any  other 
proportion,  some  new  compound,  different  from  water,  would  be  the 
product.  The  same  observation  applies  to  all  other  substances,  how- 
ever complicated,  and  at  whatever  period  they  were  produced.  Thus, 
sulphate  of  baryta,  whether  formed  iiges  ago  by  the  hand  of  nature,  or 
quite  recently  by  the  operations  of  the  chemist,  is  always  composed  of 
40  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  78  of  baryta.  This  law,  in  fact,  is  uni- 
versal^ and  permanent.  Its  importance  is  equally  manifest.  It  is  the 
essential  basis  of  chemistiy,  without  which  the  science  itself  could  have  . 
no  existence. 

Two  views  have  been  proposed  by  way  of  accounting  for  this  law. 


•  By  the  expression  'parts'  I  always  mean  parts  by  weight. 


that  Bubatuices  are  disposed  to  combine  in  those  proportions  to  which 
theyiire  so  strictljr  limited,  in  preference  to  an^  others;  it  is  regarded  as 
■n  ultimate  fact,  because  the  phenomena  are  explicable  on  no  other 
known  principle.  A  dlfTerent  doctrine  was  advanced  by  Berdiollet  in 
bis  SiaU^  CAim'oiM^  pub  fished  in  1803.  Having  observed  the  influence 
ofcobeaon  and  elaaticity  in  modifying  the  action  of  affinity  ai  already 
described,  he  thought  he  could  trace  the  operations  of  the  same  caasei 
in  produdng  the  effect  at  present  under  con^deration.  Finding  that 
the  solubility  of  a  salt  and  of  a  gas  in  water  is  limited,  in  the  former  by 
coheaon,  and  in  the  latter  by  elasticity,  he  conceived  that  the  same 
forces  would  account  for  the  unchangeable  composition  of  certiun  corn- 
pounds.  He  maintained,  therefore,  that  within  certain  limitsbodies  ha'v* 
a  tendency  to  unite  in  every  proportion;  and  that  combination  is  never 
definite  and  invariable,  except  when  rendered  so  by  the  operation  of 
modifying  ca.uses,  such  as  cohe^on,  insolubility,  elasticity,  quantity  of 
matter,  and  the  like.  Thus,  according  toBerthollet,  sulphate  of  bacyta 
is  composed  of  40  parts,  of  sulphuric  acid  and  78  of  baryU,  not  because 
those  substances  arc  disposed  to  unite  in  that  ratio  rather  than  in  another, 
but  because  the  compound  so  constituted  happens  to  have  gt«at  cobe* 

These  opinions,  which,  if  true,  would  shakethe  whole  Bcience  of  che- 
Boistry  to  its  foundation,  were  founded  on  observation  and  experiment, 
supported  by  all  the  ingenuity  of  that  highly  gifted  philosopher.  They 
were  ably  and  successfully  combated  by  Proust,  in  several  papen  pub- 
lished in  the  Joanwi  de  FhysLque,  wherein  he  proved  that  the  metals 
ar«  disposed  to  combine  with  oxygen  and  with  sulphur,  only  in  one  or 
two  proportions,  which  are  definite  and  invariable.  The  controversy 
which  ensued  between  tiiese  eminent  chemists  on  that  occasion,  is  re- 
markable for  the  moderation  with  which  it  is  conducted  on  both  sides, 
and  has  been  properly  quoted  by  Berzelius  as  a  model  for  all  future  con- 
troversialists. How  much  soever  opinion  may  have  been  divided  upca 
this  importajit  question  at  that  period,  the  dispute  is  now  at  an  end. 
The  infinite  variety  of  new  facts,  amilar  to  those  observed  by  Proust, 
which  have  since  been  established,  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
leading  principle  of  Berthollet  is  quite  erroneous.  The  tendency  of  bo- 
dies tounite  in  definite  proportions  only,  is  indeed  so  great  as  to  excitft 
(^suspicion  that  all  substances  combine  in  this  way;  and  that  the  ezcep- 
tlona  thought  to  be  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  solution,  are  rather 
apparent  than  r^;  for  it  is  conceivable  that  the  apparent  variety  of  pn>- 
portior,  noticed  In  siu;h  cases,  may  arise  from  the  mixture  of  a  few  de- 
finite compounds  with  each  other.  .    ~ 

The  second  law  of  combination  is  atillmore  remarkable  than  the  first. 
It  has  given  plausibility  to  an  ingenious  hypothesis  conoernintr  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  matter,' called  the  atomic  tktory.  The  law  itself,  how- 
ever, contains  nothing  hypothetical,  being  th^  mere  expression  of  a 
fact,  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Dalton,  and  subsequently  confirmed  b^  many 
other  chemists.  Its  nature  will  be  at.once  understood  by  perusing  the 
following  tabic : — 

Water  is  composed  of    .      Hydrogen  1     .      Oxygen   8 
•  Ueutoiide  of  hydrogen  Do.         1     >  Do.    1 6 

Carbomc  oxide     .     ,    .      Carbon      6    .  Do.      S 

Carbonic  acid        ...  Do.         6    .  Do,    10 

Nitrous  oxide        .     .     .      Nitrogen  14    .  Do.      8 

Nitric  oxide      ....  Do.      14    ,  Do.    16 

Hypomtrous  acid  .     .     .  Do.      14    .  Do.    S4 

Nitrous  acid     ....  Do,      14    .  Do.   33 

Nitric  acid       ....   -      Do.      14    ,         Do.    40 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  in  all  these  compoundsy  the  numbers  express- 
ing the  quantities  of  oxygen,  which  unite  with  a  given  weight  of  the 
same  substance,  bear  a  very  simple  ratio  to  one  another.  Deutoxide  of 
hydrogen  contains  just  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  water.  The  oxygen 
in  carbonic  acid  is  double  that  of  carbonic  oxide.  The  oxygen  in  the 
compounds  of  nitrogen  and*oxygen  is  in  the  ratio  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 
8o  obvious  indeed  is  tbis  law,  that  it  is  observed  at  once  on  comparing 
together  the  results  of  a  few  accurate  analyses^  and  the  only  subject  of 
surprise  is,  that  it  was  not  discovered  before.  It  is  by  no  means  con- 
lined  to  the  compounds  of  combustibles  with  oxygen.  Thus,  the  ratio 
of  the  sulphur  in  the  two  sulphurets  of  mercury,  and  of  chlorine  in  tiie 
two  chlorides  of  mercury,  is  as  1  to  2.  It  extends  also  to  the  salts.  Bi- 
carbonate of  potassa,  for  example,  contains  twice  as  much  carbonic  acid 
as  the  carbonate;  and  the  oxalic  acid  of  the  three  oxalates  of  potassa  is 
in  the  ratio  of  1,  2,  and  4.  We  must  regard  it,  therefore,  as  a  law  which 
regulates  the  union  of  bodies;  and  its  enunciation  may  be  stated  in  the 
following  terms.  When  two  substances,  A  and  B,  Unite  chemically  in 
two  or  more  proportions,  the  numbers  representing  the  quantities  of  B 
combined  with  the  same  quantity  of  A  are  in  the  ratio  of  1,  2, 3,  4»  &c.; 
that  is,  they  are  multiples  by  some  whole  number  of  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  B  with  which  A  can  unite.  Thus,  if  A  -f-  B  is  the  first  compound, 
the  others  will  be  A  -f-  2B,  or  A  ->)-3B,  or  A  with  some  similar  multiple 
of  B.  This  law  is  often  called  the  law  ofmuhipleSf  or  of  combination  in 
multiple  proportions. 

That  the  elements  of  compounds  are  often  arranged  according  to  the 
law  of  multiples,  as  thus  expressed,  is  a  fact  which  does  not  admit  of 
the  least  question;  but  in  the  present  state  of  chemical  science,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  maintain  that  it  is  universal.  Instances  are  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with,  where  a  slight  deviation  from  the  law  occurs*  The 
thi*ee  oxides  <^lead;  for  instance,  are  thus  constituted:— 

Lead.  Oxygen, 

Protoxide  •        304  .  •        8 

Deutoxide  .         104  •  .      12 

Peroxide  .        104  .  •      16 

In  these  compoumls  the  oxygen  is  as  1 : 1):  2;  and  the  oxides  of  manga- 
nese afford  a  similar  example.  The  oxides  of  iron  are  composed  as  fol- 
lows:— . 


% 

Iron, 

Oxygen. 

Protoxide 

28 

8 

Peroxide 

28 

.      12 

in  which  the  ratio  of  the  oxygen  is  as  1  to  1  J,  or  as  2  to  3.  The  oxygen 
in  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  as  3  to  5. 
These  deviations  from  the  law  of  multiples  may  perhaps  be  rather  ap- 
parent than  real.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  that  deutoxide  of  Jead 
may  be  a  compound  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  with  each  other, 
and,  therefore,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  enumerated  among  the  oxides  of 
that  metal.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  anomaly  is  frequently  owing  to 
our  ignorance  of  compounds  which  may  hereafter  be  discovered.  Tiius 
the  discovery  of  an  oxide  of  lead  consisting  of  104  parts  of  metal  to  4 
parts  of  oxygen,  would  render  tliis  series  of  compounds  confonnable 
to  the  usual  law  of  combination.  But  leaving  these  points  to  be  decid- 
ed by  future  observation,  and  taking  facts  as  they  are,  we  may  state 
that  bodies  combine  either  strictly  according  to  the  law  of  multiple  pro- 
portion as  first  stated^  or  according  to  the  slight  deviation  from  that  law 
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as  illostrated  m  the  preceding  examples  In  either  case  this  law  of 
combination  is  exceedingly  simple.* 

The  third  law  of  combination  is  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding^  and  is  not  leas  remarkable.  Its  existence  and  nature  will  at 
once  qipear,  on  a  comparison  of  the  relative  quantities  of  different  bo- 
dies which  combine  together.  Thus  8  parts  of  oxygen  imite  with  1 
part  of  hydrogen,  16  of  sulphur,  36  of  chlorine,  40  of  selenium,  and 
110  parts  of  silver.  Such  are  the  quantities  of  these  five  l>odies  which 
are  disposed  to  unite  with  8  parts  of  oxygen;  and  it  is  found  that  when 
they  combine  with  one  another,  they  unite  either  in  the  proportions  ex- 
pressed by  those  numbers,  or  in  multiples  of  them  acc(»'ding  to  the 
law  already  explained.  Thus  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  composed  of  1 
part  of  hydrogen  and  16  of  sulphur,  and  bisulphuretted  hydrogen,  of  1 
part  of  hydrogen  to  32  of  sulphur;  36  of  chlorine  unite  with  1  of  hy- 
drogen, 16  of  sulphur,  and  110  of  silver;  and  40  parts  of  selenium, 
with  1  of  hydrogen  and  16  of  sulphur. 

It  is  manifest,  irom  these  examples,  that  bodies  unite  according  to 
proportional  nmnbers;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  use  of  certain  terms, 
such  as  Proportion,  Combining  Proportion,  Proportional,  or  Equiva- 
lent, to  express  them.  Thi»  the  combining  proportions  of  the  sub- 
stances just  alluded  to  are 

Hydrogen        ...  -  -  1 

Oxygen      -----  8 

Sulphur  -  -  -  -  -  16       ■         . 

Chlorine  -  -      .      -  -  36 

Selenium         -  -  -  -  -  40        " 

4  Silver         -----  110 

•  The  law  of  multiples,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Turner,  cerKunly  does  not 
embrace  all  the  cases  of  progressive  proportion,  as  he  very  properly 
admits;  but  when  stated  in  its  most  general  terms,  it  includes  all  the 
instances  hitherto  observed.  When  thus  expressed,  its  enunciation  may 
be  given  in  the  following  terms;  when  one  body  B  c6mbines  in 
two  or  more  proportions  with  another  body  A,  the  numbers  represent- 
ing the  quantiUes  of  B  combined  with  the  same  quantity  of -A  are 
multiples  by  a  whole  number  of  some  particular  number;  that  is,  con- 
tain some  number  an  even  number  of  times  without  a  remainder.  The 
«■  number  so  contained  may  be  the  same  as  the  number  representing  the 
lowest  proportion,  or  it  may  be  diiferenti  In  the  case  of  the  five  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  these  two  numbers  coincide;  for  here 
8  is  both  the  number  contained  an  even  number  of  times,  and  the  num- 
ber denoting  the  lowest  proportion.  Thus  8  is  contained  by  8  once,  by 
16  twice,  by  24  three  times,  and  so  on.  •  In  the  instance  of  the  oxides 
of  lead,  4  is  the  particular  number  which  is  contained  an  even  number 
of  times.  Thus  8  contains  it  twice,  12,  three  times,  and  16,  four  times. 
In  the  case  of  the  compounds  of  arsenic  and  oxygen,  if  we  adopt  the 
results  of  Berzelius,  4  also  is  the  particular  number  of  which  thei  others 
are  «ven  multiples.  Thus  12  is  three  times  4,  and  20,  five  times  4. 
(See  composition  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids,  under  the  head  of 
arsenic.) 

By  taking  the  above  view  of  progressive  proportion,  we  avoid  the 
unsatisfactory  course  of  Dr.  Turner,  of  stating  the  law  of  multiples  in 
t«rms  not  sufiicientiy  general,  and  of  afterwards  being  compelled  to 
admit  that  deviations  from  the  law  occur.  When  stated  ih  the  general 
terms  adopted  in  this  note,  there  are  no  deviations  from  the  law;  and 
reasoning  upon  it  as  a  general  fact,  the  atomic  mode  of  combination 
U  fully  supported.  B.  11* 
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The  most  common  kind  of  combination  ie  one  proportional  of  one 
body,  either  with  one  or  with  two  proportionals  of  another.  Combine 
tions  of  one  to  three,  or  one  to  four,  are  very  uncommon,  unless  the  more 
simple  compounds  likewise  exist.  Ammonia,  however,  is  a  singukCr  in> 
stance  of  the  reverse.  It  is  composed  of  14  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  3  of 
hydrogen.  Now  14  being  the  precise  quantity  of  nitrogen  that  unites 
with  8  of  oxygen,  is  considered  as  one  proportional  of  nitrogen,  and 
this  quantity  is  combined  in  ammonia  with  thj^e  proportionals  of  hydro- 
gen. No  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  in  any  other  proportion 
has  as  yet  been  discovered.  In  some  cases  it  appears  that  bodies  unite 
in  the  ratio  of  two  equivalents  of  one  body  to  tturee  at  five  equivalents 
of  the  other.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  hyposulphuric  acid 
is  constituted  in  this  manner;  and  Berzelius  is  of  opinion  that  this  kind 
cf  arrangement  is  by  no  means  unfrequent. 

But  this  law  does  not  apply  to  elementary  substances  only,  since  com- 
pound bodies  have  their  combiiung  proportions,  which  mi^  likewise  be 
expressed  in  numbers.  Thus,  since  water  is  composed  of  one  propor- 
tional or  8  parts  of  oxygen,  and  one  proportional  or  1  of  hydrogen,  its 
combining  proportion  or  equivalent  is  9.  The  proportional  of  siUphuiic 
acid  is  40,  because  it  is  a  compound  of  one  proportional  or  16  of  sul- 
phur, and  three  proportionals  or  24  of  oxygen;  and  in  like  nianner,  the 
combining  proportion  of  muriatic  acid  is  37,  because  it  is  a  compound 
cf  one  pvpportional  or  36  of  chlorine,  and  one  proportional  or  1  of  hy- 
drogen. The' equivalent  number  of  potas^um  is  40,  and  as  that  quan- 
tity combines  with  8  of  oxygen  to  form  potassa,  the  combining  propor- 
tion of  potassa  is  48.  Now  when  these  compounds  unite,  one  propor- 
tional of  the  one  combines  with  one,  two,  three,  or  more  pi^oportionals- 
of  the  other,  precisely  as  the  simple  substances  do.  Hydi-ate  of  po- 
tassa, for  exiysplei  is  constituted  of  48  parts  of  potassa  and  9  of  wuter, 
and  its  combiffilg  proportion  is  consequently  48  -f-  9»  or  57,  Sulphate 
(if  potassa  is  composed  of  40  sulphuric  acid-}* 48  potassa;  and  muriate 
•of  the  same  alkali,  of  37  muriatic  acid -{-48  potassa.  The  combining 
proportion  of  the  former  salt  is  therefore  88,  and  of  the  latter  85. 

The  composition  of  the  salts  affords  a  very  neat  illustraticm  of  this 
subject;  and  to  exemplify  it  still  further,  I  subjoin  a  list  of  the  propor- 
tional numbers  of  a  few  acids  and  alkaline  bases. 

Hydrofluoric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Muriatic  acid 
Sulphuric  acid 
Nitric  acid 
Arsenic  acid 
Selenic  acid 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  the  neutralizing  power  of  the  differ- 
ent alkalies  is  very  different;  for  the  propoi-tional  of  each  base  expresses 
the  precise  quantity  required  to  neutralize  a  proportional  of  each  of  tlie 
acids.  •  Thus  18  of  lithia,  32  of  soda,  and  7S  of  baryta,  combine  with 
19.86  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  forming  the  neutral  hydrofluates  of  lithia, 
soda,  and  baryta.  The  same  fact  is  obvious  with  respect  to  the  acids; 
for  35.71  of  phosphoric,  40  of  sulphuric,  and  58  of  arsenic  acid  unite 
with  28  of  lime,  forming  a  neutral  phosphate,  sulphate,  and  arseniate 
of  lime. 

These  circumstances  afford  a  ready  explanation  of  a  curious  fact,  flrst 
noticed  by  tlie  Saxon  chemist  Wenzel;  viz.,  that  wl^en  two  neutral  salts 
mutually  decompose  each  other,  the  resulting. compounds  are  likewise 


19.86 

Lithia 

18 

35.71 

Magnesia 

20 

:^7 

JLime 

28 

40 

Soda 

32 

54 

Potassa 

48 

58 

Strontia 

52 

64 

Baryta 

78 

\ 
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neutrol.  The  cause  of  this  fact  is  now  obvimis.  If  72  parts  of  dry  sul- 
phate of  soda  are  mixed  with  132  of  nitrate  ci  baiyta,  the  78  paits  of 
baiyta  unite  with  the  40  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  54  parts  of  nitric 
acid  of  the  nitrate  combine  with  the  32  of  soda,  not  a  particle  of  acid 
or  alkali  remaining  in  an  uncombined  condition. 

Sulphate  of  Soda*  Nitrate  of  Baryta, 

Sulphuric  acid         40  -54  Nitric  acid. 

Soda  32  78  Bai^ta. 

72  132 

It  matters  not  whether  more  or  less  than  72  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda 
are  added;  for  if  more,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  will  remain 
in  solution;  if  less,  nitrate  of  baryta  wiU  be  in  excess;  but  in  either  case 
the  neutrality  will  be  unaffected.  ^ 

The  utility  of  being  acquainted  with  the^e  important  laws  is  almost 
too  manifest  to  require  mention.  Through  their  aid,  and  by  remember- 
ing the  proportional  numbers  of  a  few  elementary  substances,  the  com- 
position of  an  extensive  range  of  compound  bodies  may  be  calculated 
with  facility.  By  knowing  that  6  is  the  combining  proportion  of  carbon 
and  8  of  oxygen,  it  is  easy  to  recollect  the  composition  of  carbonic  ox- 
ide and  carbonic  acid;  the  first  consisting  of  6  parts  of  carbon  -f-8  of 
oxygen,  and  the  second,  of  6  carbon  -|- 16  of  oxygen,  40  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  potassium;  and  potassa  being  its  protoxide,  is  composed  of  40 
potassium  -|-  8  of  oxygen.  From  these  few  data,  we  know  at  once  t}» 
composition  of  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  pot^issa.  The  former  is 
composed  of  22  carbonic  acid -f- 48  potassa;  ^e  latter  of  44  carbonic 
acid.  +  ^  potassa.  This  knowledge  is  ret^ned  with  very  little  effort  of 
the  memoiy;  and  the  -assistance  derived  from  the  method  will  be  mani- 
fest on  comparing  it  with  the  common  practice  of  stating^liai  composi- 
tion in  100  parts. 


Carbonic  Oxide. 
Carbon               42.86 
Oxygen              57.14 

Carhonie  Acid. 
27.27 
72.73 

Carionate  of  Potassa, 
Carbonic  acid    31.43 
Potassa              08r57 

Biearbonaie  of  Potassa. 
^       -        47.83  . 
52.17 

From  the  same  data,  calculations,  which  would  otherwise  be  difficult 
or  tedious,  may  be  made  rapidly  and  with  ease,  witliout  reference  to 
books,  and  frequently  by  a  simple  mental  process.  The  exact  quanti- 
'  ties  of  substances  required  to  produce  a  given  effect  may  be  determined 
with  certainty,  thus  affording  information  which  is  often  necessary  to 
the  success  of  chemical  processes,  and  of  great  consequence  both 
r  in  the  practice  of  the  chemical  arts,  and  in  the  operations  of  phar- 

Imacy. 
The  same  knowledge  affords  a  good  test  to  the  analy^  by  which  he 
may  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  his  result,  and  *even  sometimes  correct  an 
■  analysis  which  he  has  not  the  means  of  performing  with  rigid  precision. 

;  Thus  a  powerful  argument  for  the  accuracy  of  an  analysis  is  derived 

^  from  the  correspondence  of  its  result  with  the  laws  of  chenucal  union. 

On  the  contrary,  if  it  form  an  excepUon  to  them,  we  are  authorized  to 
regajid  it  as  doubtful;  and  may  hence  be  led  to  detect  ssk  error,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  might  not  otherwise  have  been  suspected.  If  an  ox- 
' "  '"^'body  is  found  to  contain  one  proportional  of  the  combustible  with 
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7.99  of  oxygen,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  8,  or  one  proportional  of  oxygen 
would  have  been  the  result,  had  the  analysis  been  pexfect. 

The  composition  of  a  substance  mstyi  sometimes  be  deteimined  by  a 
calculation,  founded  on  the  laws  of  chemical  union,  before  an  analyas 
of  it  has  been  accomplished.  When  the  new  alkali  lithia  was  first  dis- 
covered, chemists  did  not  possess  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for  deter- 
mining its  constitution  analytically.  •  But  the  neutral  sulphates  of  the 
alkalies  and  earths  are  known  to  be  composed  of  one  proportional  of 
each  constituent,  and  the  oxides  to  contain  one  proportional  of  oxygen. 
If  it  be  found,  therefore,  by  analysis,  that  neutral  sulphate  of  lithia  is 
composed  of  40  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  18  of  hthia,  it  may  be 
inferred,  since  40  is  one  proportional  of  the  acid,  that  18  is  the  equiv- 
alent for  lithia;  and  that  this  oxide  is  formed  of  8  parts  of  oxygen  and 
10  of  lithium. 

The  method  of  determining  the  proportional  numbers  will  be  anticl« 
pated  from  what  has  already  been  said.  The  commencement  is  made 
by  carefully  analyzing  a  definite  compound  of  two  simple  substances 
which  possess  an  extensive  range  of  affinity.  No  two  bodies  are  better 
adapted  for  this  purpose  than  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  that  compound 
is  selected  which  contains  the  smallest  quantity  of  oxygen.  Water  is 
such  a  substance,  and  it  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  compound  of  one 
proportional  of  oxygen  with  one  proportional  of  hydrogen.  But  analy- 
sis proves  that  it  is  composed  of  8  parts  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter, 
and,  therefore,  the  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  eight  times  as  heavy  as  that 
of  hydrogen. 

Some  compounds  are  next  examined,  which  contain  the  smallest  pro* 
portion  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen  in  combination  with  some  other  sub- 
stance. Carbonic  oxide  with  respect  to  carbon,  and  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen with  respect  to  sulphur,  answer  this  description  perfectly.  The 
former  consists  of  8  parts  of  oxygen  and  6  of  carbon )  the  latter,  of  I  part 
of  hydrogen  and  16  of  sulphur.  The  proportional  number  of  carbon  13 
consequently  6,  and  that  of  sulphur  16.  The  proportionals  of  all  other 
bodies  may  be  determined  in  a  similar  manner. 

Since  the  proportional  numbers  merely  express  the  relative  quantities 
of  different  substances  which  combine  together,  it  is  in  itself  immate- 
rial what  figures  are  employed  to  express  them.  The  only  essential 
point  is,  that  the  relation  should  be  strictly  observed.  Thus,  we  may 
make  the  combining  proportion  of  hydrogen  10  if  we  please;  but  then 
oxygen  must  be  80,  carbon  CO,  and  sulphur  160.  We  may  call  hydro- 
gen 100  or  1000;  or,  if  it  were  desirable  to  perplex  the  subject  as  much 
as  possible,  some  high  uneven  number  might  be  selected,  provided  the 
due  relation  between  the  different  numbers  were  faithfully  preserved. 
But  such  a  practice  would  effectually  do  away  with  the  advantage  above 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  the  proportional  numbers;  and  it  is  Uie  object  of 
every  one  to  employ  such  as  are  simple,  that  their  relation  may  be  per- 
ceived by  mere  inspection.  The  opinions  of  different  chemists  concern- 
ing the  simplicity  of  numbers  being  somewhat  at  variance,  we  possess 
several  series  of  them*  Dr.  Thomson,  for  example,  makes  oxygen  1,  so 
that  hydrogen  is  eight  times  less  tlian  unity,  or  0.125,  carbon  0.75,  and 
sulphur  2.  Dr.  WoUaston,  in  his  scale  of  chemical  equivalents,  estimat- 
ed oxygen  at  10;  and  hence  hydrogen  is  1.25,  carbon  7.5,  and  so  oiu 
According  to  Berzelius,  oxygen  is  100.  And  lastly,  several  other  che- 
mists, such  as  Dalton,  Davy,  Henry,  and  othei-s,  have  selected  hydrogen 
as  their  unit;  and,  therefore,  the  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  8.  One  of 
these  series  may  ea^ly  be  reduced  to  either  of  the  others  by  an  obvious 
and  simple  calculation,  and  it  is  not  very  material  to  which  of  them  the 
preference  is  given;  but  I  have  myself  adopted  the  last,  becaua^^  it 
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On  the  ,3tomic  Theoiy  of  Mr.  Dalton. 

The  brief  sketch  which  hsa  been  giren  of  the  liws  of  combination    ■ 
will,  I  trust,  serve  to  set  the  importance  orthie  department  of  chemicU 
science  in  its  true  light     It  is  founded,  as  will  hiive  been  seen,  on  ex- 

perifnect  slone;  and  the  laws  which  have  been  stated  are  the  mere  ex- 
presjon  of  fact.  It  is  not  neoesaarily  connected  with  any  speculation, 
and  may  be  Jiept  wholly  free  from  it. 

It  i3  not  uncommon  for  persons,  commencing  the  study  of  ehemiitiy, 
to  entertain  a  vague  notion  that  this  department  of  the  science  compre- 
hends aometliing  uncertain  and  hypothetical  in  its  nature,  and  to  bethut 
led  to  form  sn  erroneous  idea  of  ila  importance.  This  misapprehension 
may  easily  be  traced  to  its  source.  It  was  impoaahle  to  reflect  on  the 
regularity  and  constancy  witti  which  bodies  obey  the  laws  of  combina' 
tlon,  without  speculating  about  the  cause  of  that  regularity)  snd,  con- 
sequently, the  facts  themselves  were  no  sooner  noticed,  than  an  attempt 
was  made  to  explain  them.  Aocordingly,  when  Mr.  Dalton  published 
his  discovery  of  those  Uws,  he  at  once  incorporated  the  desciiplion  of 
them  with  liis  notion  of  their  physical  cause;  and  even  ex:preased  tha 
former  in  language  suggested  by  the  latter.  Since  that  penod,  though 
several  British  chemists  of  eminence,  and  in  particular  Dr.  WoUaston 
and  Sir  H.  Davy,  recommended  and  practised  mi  oppoMte  course,  both 
subjects  have  been  but  too  commonly  comprised  under  the  name  otatoaae 
Ou/jtyi  and  hence  it  has  often  happened  that  beginners  have  reject* 
ed  the  whole  as  hypotheticjd,  because  they  could  not  satisfactorily  dis> 
tii^uish  those  parts  which  are  founded  on  fact,  from  those  which  ara 
conjectural.  All  such  perplexity  would  have  been  avoided,  and  thia 
department  of  the  science  have  been  far  better  undeistood,  and  its  value 
more  justly  appreciated,  liad  the  discussion  concerning  the  atomic  con< 
Btitution  of  bodies  been  always  kept  distinct  from  that  of  the  phenomena 
which  it  is  intended  Xa  explain.  When  employed  in  this  limited  sense, 
the  atomic  theory  may  be  discussed  in  a  few  words. 

Two  opposite  opinions  have  long  existed  concerning  the  ultioHLte  e}e> 
ments  of  matter.  It  is  supposed,  according  to  one  party,  that  every 
particle  of  matter,  however  small,  may  he  divided  into  smaller  portions, 
provided  our  instruments  and  organs  were  adapted  to  the  operation. 
Their  opponents  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  matter  is  composed 
of  certain  atoms  which  are  of  such  a  nature  aa  not  to  admit  of  division. 
These  opposite  opinions  luive  from  time  to  time  been  keenly  contested, 
and  with  variable  success,  according  to  the  acuteness  and  ingenuity  of 
their  respective  champions.  But  it  was  at  last  perceived  that  no  po^tiva 
data  existed  capable  of  deciding  the  question,  and  its  interest,  therefore, 
gradually  declined.  The  progress  of  modem  chemistry  has  revived  the 
general  attention  to  this  controversy,  by  affording  a  far  stronger  srgu. 
ment  in  favour  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  bodies  than  was  ever  ad- 
vanced, before,  and  one  which  1  conceive  is  almost  irresistible.  Wo 
have  only  in  fact  to  assume  with  Mr.  Dalton,  that  all  bodies  are  com- 

Eosed  of  ultimate  atoms,  the  weight  of  which  is  dilferent  in  different 
inds  of  matter,  and  we  exphijn  at  once  the  foregoing  laws  of  chemical 
union.    Nw  do  the  phenomena  appear  exphcable  on  any  other  suppo- 

According  to  the  atonuc  theory,  every  compound  is  formed  of  tha         j 
atoms  of  its  constituents.    An  atom  of  A  may  unite  with  one,  two,  three, 
or  more  atoms  of  B,    Thus,  supposing  water  to  be  composed  of  ona 
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atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  deuf  oxide  of  hydrogen  will 
consist  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen.  If  carbonic 
oxide  is  formed  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  one  atom  of  oxypen,  car« 
bonic  acid  will  conast  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two  atoms  ofoxygen. 
If  in  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  enumerated  at  page  123, 
the  first  or  protoxide  is  constituted  of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  one 
atom  of  oxygen*  the  four  others  will  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  one 
atom  of  nitrogen  with  two,  three,  four,  and  five  atoms  of  oxygen.  From 
these  instances  it  wUl  appear,  that  the  law  of  multiple  proportion  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  atomic  theory.  There  is  also  no  apptrent 
reason  why  two  or  more  atoms  of  one  substance  may  not  combine  with 
two,  three,  four,  five,  or  more  atoms  of  another.  Such  combinationa 
will  account  for  the  complicated  proportion  noticed  in  some  compounds, 
especially  in  many  of  those  belonging  to  the  ammal  and  yegetable  king- 
doms. 

In  consequence  of  the  satisfactoiy  explanation  which  the  laws  of  che- 
mical umon  receive  by  means  of  the  atomic  theory,  it  has  become  cus- 
tomary to  employ  the  term  atom  in  the  same  sense  as  combining  propor- 
tion or  equiysdent.  For  example,  instead  of  describing  water  as  a  com- 
pound of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  and  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  it 
(a  said  to  consist  of  one  atom  of  each  element.  In  like  manner  sulphate 
of  potassa  is  said  to  be  formed  of  one  atom  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one 
atom  of  potassa,  the  word  in  this  case  denoting,  as  it  were,  a  compound 
atom,  that  is,  the  smallest  integral  particle  of  the  acid  or  alkali;  a  par^ 
tide  which  does  not  admit  of  being  divided,  except  by  the  separation  of 
its  elementary  or  constituent  atoms.  The  numbers  expressing  the  pro- 
portions in  which  bodies  unite,  mast  likewise  indicate,  consistently  with 
this  view,  the  relative  weights  of  atoms;  and,  accordingly,  these  num- 
bers are  often  called  aiomie  weights.  Thus  as  water  is  composed  of  8 
parts  of  oxy^Q  and  1  of  hydrogen,  it  follows,  on  the  supposition  of 
water  consistm|f  of  one  atom  of  each  element,  that  an  atom  of  oxygen 
must  be  eight  tmies  as  heavy  as  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  If  carbonic  oxide 
is  formed  of  an  atom  of  carbon  and  an  atom  of  oxygen,  the  relative 
weight  of  their  atoms  is  as  6  to  8;  and  in  abort  the  relative  weights  of 
Che  atoms  of  all  other  bodies  are  expressed  by  the  numbers  which  de- 
note their  combining  proportions. 

Though  the  phenomena  of  chemical  combination  leave  little  doubt  of 
the  atomic  constitution  of  matter,  other  powerAil  arguments  may  now 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  theory.  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  his  Essay  on 
the  Finite  Extent  of  the  Atmosphere,  (Philos.  Trans,  for  1825,)  has  sup- 
ported this  doctrine  on  a  new  and  independent  principle,  the  particulars 
of  which  will  be  stated  in  the  section  on  nitrogen.  Another  argument, 
of  much  grater  force,  is  deducible  from  the  peculiar  connexion  noticed 
by  Professor  Mitcherlich  between  the  form  and  composition  of  certain 
substances,  a  subject  which  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  crystal* 
lization. 

But  in  adopting  the  notion  that  matter  is  composed  of  ultimate  indi- 
visible particles,  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  exprea* 
sing  the  facts  of  the  science  in  language  founded  on  this  theory;  be- 
cause, though  the  elements  of  bodies  be  arranged  atomically,  we  have 
no  certain  method  of  ascertaining,  in  the  present  state  of  chemistry,  how 
many  atoms  are  contsuned  in  any  compound.  This  difficulty  is  particu« 
larly  felt  with  respect  to  those  series  of  compounds  in  which  half  a  pro- 
portional occurs;  for  as  the  idea  of  half  an  atom  is  inconsistent  with  the 
atomic  theory,  such  an  arrangement  of  the  atoms  must  be  imagined,  as 
shall  avoid  the  occurrence  of  a  fraction.  The  mode  of  accomplishing 
thi9  object  may  be  exemplified  in  reference  to  the  oxides  of  lead  ana 
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iron,  the  constituents  of  which  were  mentiioned  on  «  fbnnep  occasion. 
(Page  124.)  The  osides  of  lead  may  either  be  reg^smled  as  composed, 
the  protoxide  of  one  atom  of  lead  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  the  deutoxide 
of  two  atoms  of  lead  and  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  the  peroxide  of  one 
atom  of  lead  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen  ^  or  they  may  be  viewed  as  com- 
pounds, the  protoxide  of  one  atom  of  lead  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  the 
deutoxide  of  one  atom  of  lead  and  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  the  per* 
oxide  of  one  sAam  of  lead  and  four  atoms  of  oxygen.  In  like  manner 
the  oxides  of  iron  are  either  ccHnposed,  the  protoxMe  of  one  atom  of  iron 
and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  the  peroxide  of  two  atoms  of  iron  and 
f  three  atoms  of  oxygen;  or  the  protoxide  of  one  atom  of  iron  and  two 
atoms  of  oxygen,  and  the  peroxide  of  one  atom  of  iron  and  three  atoms 
of  oxygen.  The  uncertainly  attending  these  atomic  speculations  can- 
not be  more  forcibly  evinced  than  by  the  fact,  that  Berzelins  two  or 
three  years  ago  regarded  all  the  stron^Ar  bases,  such  as  ^e  alkafies, 
alkaline  earths,  and  the  protoxides  of  several  of  the  common  metals^ 
as  composed  of  one  atom  of  metal  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen;  but  that  he 
has  subsequently  abandoned  this  view,  and  now  believes  the  very  same 
substances  to  contain  one  atom  of  metal  and  one  atom  of  oxygen.  Such 
sudden  changes  cannot  take  place  without. producing  mat€^ial  confu- 
sion; and  they  tend  to  show  diat  the  science  is  not  yet  so  far  advanced 
as  to  admit  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  bodies  being  settled  on  perma- 
nent principles.  Until  the  period  when  this  desirable  object  may  be 
accomplished,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ckemists  will  persevere  in  the  prac« 
tice,  which  is  now  universal  in  Britain  and  adopted  by  several  distin- 
guished philosophers  on-  the  continent,  of  stating,  the  combining  pro- 
portions of  bodies  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  way  supplied  by  analyus, 
instead  of  doubling  some  numbers  and  halving  others  to  niake  them 
conformable  to  some  favourite  hypothesis  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  Dalton  supposes  that  the  atoms  of  bodies  are  spherical;  and  he 
has  invented  certain  symbols  to  represent  the  mode  in  which  he  con- 
ceives they  may  combine  together*  as  illustrated  by  the  following  figures. 

O  Hydrogen.  O  Oxygen. 

0  Nitrogen.  #  Carbon. 

Binary  C&mpounds, 

O  O  Water. 

O  9  Carbonic  oxide. 


\ 


Ternary  Compounds. 

O  O  O  Beutoxidc  of  hydrogen. 
O  #  O  Carbonic  acid. 
&c.  Sec.  &c. 

All  substances,  containing  only  two  atoms,  he  called  binary  com- 
'  ponnda,  those  composed  of  three  atoms  ternary  compounds,  of  four, 
qnatenuay*  and  so  on. 

There  are  several  questions  relative  to  the  nature  of  atoms,  most  of 
which  wiU  perhaps  never  be  decided.  Of  this  nature  are  the  questions 
which  relate  to  the  actual  form,  size,  and  weight  of  atoms,  and  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  mutually  differ.  All  that  we  know  with 
any  certainty  is,  that  their  weights  do  differ,  and  by  exact  analysis  the 
relations  between  them  may  be  determined. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Higgins  of  Dublin,  to 
state  that  he  first  made  use  of  the  atomic  bypothens  in  chemical  rea- 
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8oning9.  In  his  **  Comparative  View  of  the  Phlogistic  and  Antiphlogistic 
Theories,'*  published  m  the  yekr  1789,  he  observes  (pages  36  and  37) 
that  *'  in  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  a  single  ultimate  particle  of  sulphur  is 
intimately  united  only  to  a  single  particle  of  dephldg^sticated  ^r;  and 
that,  in  perfect  vitriolic  acid,  every  oingle  particle  of  sulphur  is  united 
to  two  of  dephlogisticated  air,  beiHg  the  quantity  necessary  to  satura- 
tion;" and  he  reasons  in  the  same  way  concerning  the  constitution  of 
water  and  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxyg^.  These  remarks  of 
Mr.  Hig^ns  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  slightest  connexion  with  the 
subsequent  views  of  'Mr.  Dalton.  Indeed,  from  facts  which  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  relating  to  the  history  of  Mr.  Dalton's  discovery,  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  philosopher  had  not  seen  the  work  of  Mr.  Hig^^ns 
till  sdfter  he  had  given  an  account  of  lus  own  doctrine.  The  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Higgins,  therefore,  though  highly  creditable  to  his  sagacity, 
do  not  aHect  Mr.  Dalton's  m%rit  as  an  original  observer.  They  were 
made,  moreover,  in  so  casual  a  manner,  as  not  only  not  to  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  contemporaries,  but  to  prove  that  Mr.  Higgins  himself 
attached  no  particular  interest  to  them.  Mr.  Dalton's  chief  merit  lies 
in.the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  combination,  a  discovery  which  is  solely 
and  indisputably  his;  but  in  which  he  would  have  been  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Higgmsy  had  that  chemist  perceived  the  importance  of  his  own 
opinions. 

On  the  Theory  of  Volumes. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy 
in  1808,  in  whicn  work  Mr.  Dalton  explsuned  his  views  of  the  atomic 
constitution  of  bodies,  a  paper  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
M^moires  cPArcudlf  by  M.  Gay-Lussac,  on  the  •*  Combination  of  Gaseous 
Substances  with  one  another."  He  there  proved  that  gases  unite  to- 
gether by  volume  in  very  simple  and  definite  proportions.  In  the  com- 
bined researches  of  himself  and  M.  Humboldt,  those  gentlemen  found 
that  water  is  composed  precisely  of  100  measures  of  oxygen  and  200 
measures  of  hydrogen;  and  M.  Gay-Lussac,  being  struck  by  this  pecu- 
liarly simple  proportion,  was  induced  to  examine  the  combinations  of 
other  gases  withthe  view  of  ascertaining  if  any  thing  similar  occurred 
in  other  instances. 

The  first  compounds  which  he  examined  were  those  of  ammoniacal 
gas  with  muriatic,  carbonic,  and  fluoboric  acid  gases.  100  volumes  of 
the  alkali  were  found  to  combine  with  precisely  100  volumes  of  muriatic 
acid  gas,  and  they  could  be  made  to  unite  in  no  other  ratio.  With  both 
the  other  acids,  on  the  contrary,  two  distinct  combinations  were  pos- 
sible.   These  are 

100  fluoboric  acid  gas,  with  100  ammoniacal  gas. 
100        do.-  200        do. 

100  carbonic  acid  gas  100        do. 

100        do.  .     200        do. 

Various  other  examples  were  quoted,  both  from  his  own  experiments 
and  from  those  of  others,  all  demonstrating  the  same  fact.  Thus  am- 
monia was  found  by  A.  BerthoUet  to  consist  of  100  volumes  of  nitrogen 
and  300  volumes  of  hydrogen;  sulphuric  acid  contains  100  volumes  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  50  volumes  of  oxygen;  and  carbonic  acid  is  formed 
by  burning  a  mixture  of  50  volumes  of  oxygen  and  100  volumes  of  car- 
bonic o:dde. 

From  these  and  other  instances  M.  Gay-Lussac  established  the  fact, 
that  gaseous  substances  unite  in  the  simple  ratio  of  1  to  1, 1  to  2,  1  to 
3,  &c.;  and  this  ori^nal  observation  has  been  con&med  by  such  a  mul- 
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tipVicHy  of  experiments,  tbat  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  beat 
established  laws  in  chemistry.  Nor  does  it  apply  to  the  true  gaset 
merely,  but  to  vapours  likewise.  For  example,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphurous  acidy  and  hydriodlc  acid  gases  are  composed  of 

100  vol.  hydrogen  and  100  vol.  vapour  of  sulphur, 
100  oxygen  100        .    ■    ,  sulphur. 

100         hydrogen         100        ,        .  iodine. 

There  are  very  good  grounds  to  suppose,  also,  that  solid  bodies 
which  are  fixed  in  the  fire  would,  if  in  the  form  of  vapour,  be  subject 
to  the  same  law.  By  a  method  which  will  sl^ortly  be  explained,  it  may 
be  calculated  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  carbon  is  0.4166, 
atmospheric  sdr  being  unity.  Now,  if  we  assume  that  carbonic  acid  is 
formed  of  100  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  100  volumes  of  the  vapour  of 
carbon,  condensed  into  the  space  of  100  volumes,  the  specific  gravity 
of  carbonic  acid  will  be  1*1111  (the  sp.  gr.  of  oxygen)  +0*4166=3 
V5277r  which  is  the  precise  number  determined  by  experiment. 
Again,  it  follows  from  ohj*  assumption,  that  carbonic  acid  is  composed 
by  weight  of 

Oxygen        I'll!  I        .        16,  or  two  proportionals. 
Carbon         0-4166        .  6,  or  one  propoi'tional. 

and  this  deduction  is  confirmed  hf  analysis. 

If  we  assume  that  carbonic  oxidte  is  composed  of  50  volumes  of  oxy- 
gen and  100  volumes  tjf  the  vapour  of  carbon,  condensed  into  the 
space  of  100  volumes,  then  its  specific  gravity  will  be  0'5555  (half  the 
sp.  gr.  of  oxygen)  -j-  0-4166  oa  0*9721;  and  its  composition  will  be 

Oxygen        0-5555        .        8,  or  one  proportional. 
Carbon         0*4166        .         6,  or  one  proportional.  - 
both  of  wliich  results  have  been  determined  by  other  methods. 

The  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  equally  illustrative  of 
tlie  same  point.  If  light  carburetted  hydrogen  is  formed  of  200  vol- 
umes of  hydrogen  and  100  volumes  of  the  vapour  of  carbon,  conden- 
sed into  100  volumes,  its  specific  gravity  should  be  0*1388  (twice  the 
»p.  g^.  of  hydrogen)  -}-  0-4l66a=0*55545  and  its  composition  by  weight 
will  be 

Hydrogen        01388"      •.        2,  or  two  proportionals. 
Carbon  0  4166        .        6,  orone  proportional. 

If  100  vohjmes  of  olefiant  gas  are  composed  of  200  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen and  200  vohimes  of  i\^e  vapour  of  carbon,  its  specific^  gravity  will 
beO*la88  +  0-8332=0-9720,*  and  its  composition  by  weight  must  be 

IJydrogen        01388        .  2,  or  two  proportionals. 

Carbon  0'8332        .        1^  or  two  proportionals. 

Both  of  these  results  have  been  ascertained  by  analysis. 

Another  remarkable  fact  established  by  M.  Gay-Lussac  in  the  same 
paper  i«,  that  the  diminution  of  bulk  which  gases  frequently  suffer  in 
combining,  is  also  in  a  very  simple  ratio.  Thus,  the  4  volumes  of 
which  ammonia  is  constituted,  (3  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  nitro- 
gen) contract  to  one-half  or  2  volumes  when  they  unite.  There  is  a 
contraction  to  two-thirds  in  the  formation  of  nitrous  oxide  gas.  Tlie 
•ame  applies  to  the  combination  of  gases  and  vapours.  There  is  a  con- 
traction to  a  half  in  the  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  to  a 
kalf  in  that  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  instances  just  quoted  relative  to 
the  yapour  of  carbon  confirm  the,  same  remark.     There  is  a  contraction 
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to  iwo-thirdf  in  carbonic  oxide;  to  a  half  in  carbonic  acid;  to  a  third  In 
light  carburetted  hydrogen;  and  to  a  fourth  in  olefiant  gas. 

The  rapid  progress  which  chemistry  has  made  within  the  last  few 
jears  is  in  great  measure  attributable  to  the  ardour  with  which  pneumit- 
tic  chemistry  has  been  cultivated.  That  vety  department,  which  at 
first  ^ght  appears  so  obscure  and  difficult,  has  aflforded  a  greater  num* 
ber  of  leading  facts  than  any  other;  and  the  law  of  Gay-Lxissac,  by  giv- 
ing an  additional  deg^e  of  precision  to  such  researches,  as  well  as  from 
its  own  intrinac  value,  is  one  of  the  brightest  discoveries  that  adorn  the 
annals  of  the  science.  The  practice  of  estimating  the  quantity  in 
weight  of  any  gas,  by  measuring  its  bulk  or  volume,  of  itself  suscepti- 
ble of  much  accuracy,  is  rendered  still  more  precise  and  satisfactory  bj 
the  operation  of  this  law.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  superfluous,  there- 
fore, to  exemjilify  the  method  of  reasoning  employed  in  these  investi- 
gations by  a  few  examples;  which  will  serve,  moreover,  as  a  useful 
specimen  to  the  beginner  of  the  nature  of  chemical  proof. 

One  essential  element  in  every  inquiry  of  this  kind,  which  is  indeed 
the  keystone  of  the  whole,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  gases.  But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  gases  with  perfect  accuracy;  for  not  only  do  slight  alterations  of 
temperature  and  pressure  during  the  experiment  aifect  the  result,  but 
the  presence  of  a  little  watery  vapour,  atmospheric  air,  or  other  impu- 
rity, may  cause  material  error,  especially  when  the  gas  to  be  weigKed 
is  eitiier  very  light  or  very  heavy.  The  specific  gravity  of  important  gases 
has,  accordingly,  been  stated  differently  by  different  chemists,  and 
there  is  none  in  regard  to  which  more  discordant  statements  have  been 
made  than  that  of  hydrogen  gas.  Fortunately  we  possess  the  power  of 
correcting  the  results,  and  of  testing  their  accuracy,  by  other  means 
which  are  less  liable  to  error.  The  specific  gravity  of  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen,  and  nitrogen  gases,  air  being  1,  may  be  thus  estimated: 

Oxygen  ...  1.1111 

«  Hvdrogen         -  -  -  0.0694 

Nitrogen  -  -  -  0.9722 

It  has  been  proved  by  analysis  that  200  volumes  of  ammoniacal  g^s 
are  composed  of  300  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  100  volumes  of  ni- 
trogen, a  fact  from  which  the  specific  gravity  of  that  alkali  may  be  cal- 
culated. 

Thus,  0.9722  -f  (0.0694  x  3)  =  1.1804 

1.1804 

■  '       ■  =  0.2951,  the  specific  gravity  which  ammoniacal  gas  should 

bare,  if  its  constituent  gases  suffered  no  contraction?  but  as  they  con- 
tract to  one-half,  the  real  specific  gravity  is  double  what  it  otherwise 
would  be,  that  is  0.5902.  Now,  if  by  weighing  a  certain  quantity  of 
ammoniacal  gas,  the  same  number  is  procured  for  its  specific  gravity, 
there  is  a  very  strong  presumption  that  the  elements  of  the  calculation  ^ 
arc  correct.  < 

Nitric  oxide  is  composed  of  100  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  lOO  volumes    , 
of  oxygen,  united  without  any  contraction;  and  foiming,  consequently, 
300  volumes  of  the  compound.    Its  specific  gravity  must,  therefore,  bo 

4V  r'4.  *  1.11114-0.9722  .  nAia      rm. 

the  mean  of  its  components,  or    ^ =  1.0416.    The  cor-    ' 

reipondence  of  this  number  with  that  found  by  weighing  the  gas  itself, 
afibrds  powerful  testimony  that  the  density  of  oxygen   and  nitrogen    , 
^ases  has  been  correctly  determined.    It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  ^ 
■calculated  results,  as  being  free  from  the  unavoidable  errors  of  Qunipu« 

':i 
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hydrogen  are  composed  of  100  volumes  of  the  vapour  of  carbon  and 
300  volumes  of  hydrogen.  Its  specific  gravity  miist,  therefore,  be 
O.SS5*i  that  U,0.416S  (the  sp.  gr.  of  carbon  vapour) -[- 0.1388  ortwice 
the  sp.  gr.  of  hydro^n  gas. 

Having  ascert«ned  that  light  carburctted  hydrog^en  gaa  [s  composed 
«f  two  measure*  of  hydrogen  an,d  one  of  the  vapour  of  carbon,  it  a 
easy  to  calculate  the  proportion  of  its  constituents  by  weig'ht,  Forthii 
purpose  we  need  only  multiply  the  bulk  of  tlie  g'ases  by  their  re- 
tpective  specific  gravities,  Thus  200x00694  =  13.88,  and  100  X 
0.4166  =  ii..G6.  Hence  light  clu'burettfd  hydrogen  is  composed  bj 
weight  of 


The  theory  of  volumeahas  very  considerable  resemblance  to  the  laws 
of  combination  by  weight  developed  by  Mr.  Dalton;  for  the  multiple 
proportions  are~as  apparent  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter,  But  there  is 
one  remarkable  difference  between  them.  The  weight  of  either  ele- 
ment of  a  compound  has  no  apparent  dependence  on  that  of  the  other. 
Thus  6  parts  of  carbon  and  8  of  oxygen  constitute  carbonic  oside,  >nd 
8  parts  of  osygeii  and  14  of  nitrogen  are  contained  in  nitrous  oiide; 
but  8  is  not  a  multjple  by  any  whole  number  of  6,  nor  14  of  8,  On  the 
other  hand,  the  elements  of  a  compound  are  always  united  by  volume 
in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1,  1  to  2,  1  to  3,  and  so  on.  This  simple  ratio  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  because  it  appears  to  indicate  a  close  correspond- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  atoms  of  gaseous  bodies.  It  naturally  suggeata 
the  idea  that  this  peculiarity  may  arise  from  the  atoms  of  elementary 
principles  possessing  the  same  magnitude.  On  this  supposition,  equal 
measures  of  such  substances  in  the  gaseous  fai-m,  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  would  probably  contain  an  equal  number  of  atoms; 
and  the  specific  grai^ty  of  these  gases  would  depend  on  the  relative 
weight  of  their  atoms.  The  same  numbers  which  indicate  the  specific 
gravity  of  elementary  principles  in  the  gaseous  state,  would  then  ei- 
!«!»«  the  relative  weights  of  their  atoms;  so  that  the  latter  would  be  as- 
certained by  means  of  the  former,  or  the  atomic  weight  of  a  solid  or 
liquid  represent  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour.  The  proportional 
numbera  adopted  by  Srr  H.  Davy  in  his  Bicments  of  Chemical  Piuloao- 
phy,  and  the  atomic  weights  employed  by  Betzelius  in  his  System  of 
Chemistry,  were  select^  in  accordance  with  tjiis  view.  Thus  water 
being  formed  of  2  measures  of  hydrc^n  and  1  measure  of  oiygen,  ti 
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believed  by  Bcrzelius  to  consist  of  2  atoms  of  the  fonner  and  1  atom  of 
the  latter;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  he  regards  protoxide  of  nitrog'en  as 
a  compound  of  2  atoms  of  nitrogen  and  1  atom  of  oxygen.  The  atoms 
and  volumes  of  the  four  elementary  gases,  oxygen,  chlorine,  hydrog^en, 
and  nitrogen,  are  thus  made  to  coincide  with  eich  other.  This  me- 
thod, though  perhaps  preferable  to  any  other,  has  not  hitherto  been 
generally  followed.  Most  chemists  consider  water,  protoxide  of  chlo- 
rine, and  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  as  containing  one  atom  of  each  of 
their  elements;  and  consequently,  as  these  compounds  consist  of  1  mea- 
sure of  oxygen  united  with  2  measures  of  the  other  constituent,  the 
atom  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  nitrogen  is  supposed  to  occupy  twice 
as  much  space  as  an  atom  of  oxygen.  An  atom  of  oxygen  is,  tlicre- 
fore,  represented  by  half  a  volume,  and  an  atom  of  the  other  three 
gases  by  a  whole  volume. 

Dr.  Prout,  in  an  ingenioup  essay  "On  the  Relation  between  the  Spe- 
cific Gravities  of  Bodies  in  their  Gaseous  State  and  the  Weights  of 
their  Atoms,"  published  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy, 
(Old  Series,  p.  321,)  considers  it  probable  that  the  same  relation,  which 
is  thought  to  exist  between  the  atoms  and  volumes  of  the  four  elemen- 
tary guses,  may  hold  equally  of  the  vapours  of  the  other  elements. 
Thus  in  representing  the  atom  of  oxygen  by  half  a  volume,  he  believes 
the  atoms  of  the  other  elementary  principles,  such  as  iodine,  carbon, 
and  sulphur,  correspond  to  a  whole  volume  of  their  vapour.  From  this 
he  has  deduced  a  mode  of  calculating  the  specific  gravity  of  any  vapour 
from  the  atomic  weight  of  the  body  which  yields  it.  The  rule  consists 
in  multiplying  0.5355,  or  half  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  gas,  l>y 
the  atomic  weight  of  any  element,  and  dividing  the  produdt  by  the 
atomic  weight  of  oxygen;  the  quotient  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  va- 
pour. For  example,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  carbon  is 
thus  found:  As 

8:6::  0.5555  :  0.4166 

in  which  8  is  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen,  6  that  of  carbon,  and  0.4166 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  carbon.  The  same  relation  which 
exists  between  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  and  half  its  specific  gravi- 
ty, subsists  between  the  atomic  weight  of  any  other 'element,  and  the 
specific  gi'avity  of  its  vapoiu*.  Though  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Prout's 
views  has  not  yet  been  established  by  experiment,  his  formula  may 
often  be  employed  with  advantage. 

In  the  essay  above  quoted.  Dr.  Prout  has  advanced  several  instances, 
in  which  the  equivalents  or  atomic  weights  of  bodies  appear  to  be  mul- 
tiples by  a  whole  number  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  gas;  and 
he  threw  out  a  conjecture  that  the  same  relation  may  perhaps  exist  in 
other  cases.  This  subject  has  since  been  experimentally  investigated 
by  Dr.  Thomson,  who  has  declared  after  a  most  elaborate  inquir)',  the 
fruits  of  which  are  contained  in  his  "First  Principles  of  Chemistry,*' 
that  the* law  is  of  universal  application;  that  the  atomic  weights  of  all 
the  simple  substances  which  he  has  examined,  are  not  only  multiples 
by  a  whole  number  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  but  with  a  few 
exceptions  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  But  in  opposition  to  this  state- 
ment, Berzelius  insists  that  the  law  is  inconsistent  with  the  results  of 
his  analyses,  and  that  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Thomson  are  inaccuiate. 
My  own  observations  have  satisfied  me,  that  some  of  the  fundamental 
experiments  of  Dr.  Thomson  are  faulty;  and  I  cannot  hesitate  in  cor« 
eluding  that  the  question  is  just  as  far  from  being  decided  as  ever« 
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On  the  Theory  o/Berzelius. 

It  is  i?ell  known  that  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Stockholm  ha«  for 
many  years  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  definite  pro- 
portions^ and  that  he  has  been  led  to  form  a  pecuUar  hypothesis,  by 
way  of  generalizing*  the  facts  which  his  industry  had  collected.  To 
give  a  detailed  account  of  his  system  does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of 
this  work?  but  considering  the  extraordinary  number  of  facts  with 
which  this  indefatigable  chemist  has  enriched  the  science,  and  espe- 
cially this  department,  I  tliink  it  proper  to  g^ve  a  short  account  of  hia 
doctrines,  offering  at  the  same,  time  a  few  comments  upon  them. 

BerzeGus  mentions  in  the  histotical  introduction  to  his  treatise  on  the 
"  Theory  of  Definite  Proportions,"  that  he  commenced  his  researches 
on  the  subject  in  the  year  1807^  and  tliat  they  originated  in  the  study  of 
the  works  of  Richter.  From  Richter's  explanation  of  the  fact,  that 
when  two  neutral  salts  decompose  one  another,  the  resulting  compounds 
are  likewiise  neutral,  he  perceived  that  one  good  analysis  of  a  few  salta 
would  furnish  the  means  of  calculating  the  composition  of  all  others. 
He  accordingly  entered  upon  an  inquiry,  which  was  at  first  limited  in 
its  object;  but  as  he  proceeded^  his  views  enlarged,  and  advancing 
from  one  step  to  another,  he  at  length  set  about  determining  the  lawt 
of  combination  in  general.  In  perusing  his  account  of  the  investiga* 
tion,  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  number  of  exact  ana- 
lyses which  "he  performed,  the  variety  of  new  facts  he  determined,  his 
acutenesa  in  detecting  sources  of  error,  his  ingenuity  in  deviang-  new 
analytical  processes,  or  the  persevering  industry  which  he  displayed  in 
every  part  of  the  inquiry.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  impossible  to 
suppress  regret,  that,  instead  of  forming  a  complex  system  of  his  own, 
he  did  not  adopt  the  more  simple  views  of  iMr.  Dalton.  This  he  might 
have  done  with  very  great  propriety;  since  the  fundamental  laws  which 
he  discovered  are,  with  very  little  exception,  either  identical  with  those 
previou^y  pointed  out  by  the  British  philosopher,  or  the  direct  result 
of  their  operation. 

Berzelius  assumes,  with  Mr.  Dalton,  the  existence  of  ultimate  indi« 
visible  atoms,  to  the  combination  of  which  with  one  another  the  laws 
of  chemical  proportion  are  owing. 

The  first  law  of  Berzelius  is  the  following.  **  One  atom  of  one  ele- 
ment unites  with  one,  two,  three,  or  more  atoms  of  another  element.** 
This  coincides  with  tiie  law  of  Mr.  Dalton,  and  requires  no  comment, 
further  thdn  that  it  has  l^een  amply  confirmed  by  the  labours  of  Berzelius. 
The  second  is,  that  *•  two  atoms  of  one  element  combine  with  three 
and  five  atoms  of  another."  These  are  the  two  laws  which  regulate 
the  union  of  simple  or  elementary  atoms. 

The  combination  of  compound  atoms  with  each  other  obeys  another 
law,  and  is  confined  within  still  narrower  limits.  •*  Two  compounds 
which  contain  the  same  electro-negative  body,  always  combine  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  electro-negative  element  of  the  one  is  a  multiple  by 
a  whole  number  of  the  same  element  of  the  otlier."  Thus,  for  in* 
stance,  if  two  oxidized  bodies  unite,  the  oxygen  of  one  is  a  multiple 
by  a  whole  number  of  the  oxygen  in  the  other.  Of  this  various  exam-* 
pies  may  be  given.     Hydrate  of  potassa  is  composed  of 

Potassa  48,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  8. 
Water      9,  do.  8. 

In  like  manner,  if  two  adds  or  two  oxides  combine,  the  same  will  be 
obscTved. 
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In  the  earthy  minerals,  which  often  contain  several  oxides,  the  same 
laor  is  found  to  prevail  with  great  uniformity. 

The  composition  of  salts  is  likewise  under  its  influence.  Carbonate 
of  potasaa,  for  example,  is  composed  of 

Carbonic  acid  22,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  16. 
Potassa  48,  do.  8. 

and  sulphate  of  potassa  of 

Sulphuric  acid  40,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  24. 
Potassa  48,  do.  8. 

Berzelius  has  remarked  that  the  nitrates,  phosphates,  and  arseniate?, 
may  in  some  instances  prove  exceptions  to  the  law.  There  is  tJso  a 
similar  relation,  in  salts  which  contain  water  of  crystallization,  between 
the  oxygen  of  the  base  of  the  salt  and  that  of  the  water.  For  instance, 
crystaUized  sulphate  of  soda  is  composed  of 

Sulphuric  acid  40. 

Soda        -         32,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  8. 

Water,     -         90,  do.  80, 

Double  salts  are  also  influenced  by  the  same  law.  In  tartrate  of  po- 
tassa and  soda,^  for  example,  the  oxygen  of  the  potassa  is  exactly  equal 
to  the  oxygen  in  the  soda;  and  the  oxygen  in  the  tartaric  acid,  which 
neutralizes  the  potassa,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  soda. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  Berzelius  has  remarked  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  of  the  salts.  He  observes  that  in  each  series  of  salts,  the 
same  relation  always  exists  between  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  and  that  of 
4he  base.  In  all  the  neutral  sulphates  this  ratio  is  as  three  to  one,  ns 
may  be  seen  in  the  sulphates  of  soda  'and  potassa.  In  the  carbonates, 
the  oxygen  of  the  acid  is  double,  and  in  the  bicarbonates  quadruple  the 
oxygen  of  the  base. 

The  existence  of  these  remarkable  laws  was  discovered  by  Berzetins 
at  a  very  early  period  of  his  researches;  and  he  mentions,  that  as  .sub- 
sequent observation,  during  the  course  of  several  years,  has  not  af- 
forded a  single  exception  to  them,  he  now  regards  them  as  univer- 
sal. He,  accordingly,  places  unlimited  confidence  in  their  accuracy, 
and  is  in  the  habit  of  calculating  the  composition  of  bodies  on  this  prin* 
ciple. 

It  will  of  course  be  interesting  t<J  inquire  into  the  cause  of  these  phe- 
nomena; to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  property  peculiar  to  oxygen,  or 
other  negative  electrics,  which' may  give  rise  to  them,  Berzelius  him- 
self says  that  **  the  cause  is  itivolved  in  such  deep  obscurity,  that  it  is 
impossible  at  the  present  moment  to  ^ve  a  probable  guess  at  it."  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  differ  entirely  from  Berzelius  on  this  question. 
So  far  from  being  obscure,  it  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  is  precisely 
what  may  be  anticipated  from  the  present  state  of  chemical  know-  > 
ledge.  Most  of  the  salts  called  neutral  sulphates  are  composed  of 
one  proportional  or  one  atom  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  proportional 
of  some  protoxide.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  alkaline  and  earthy 
sulphates,  and  with  those  of  several  of  the  common  metals,  such  as 
lead,  zinc,  and  iron.  Now,  one  proportional  of  sulphuric  acid  is  com- 
posed of 

Sulphur  16,  or  one  proportional. 
Oxygen  24,  or  three  proportionals* 

and  every  protoxide  of 

Metal      — ,  or  one  proportional. 
Oxygen     8,  or  one  proportiouai^. 


\ 
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Hence  a  number  pf  laws  may  be  deduced  whjch  mu«t  hold  in  every 
sulphate  of  a  protoxide. 

1.  The  oxyg'en  of  the  acid  is  a  multiple  of  that  of  the.base. 
'  2.  The  acid  contains  three  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  base. 

3.  The  sulphur  of  the  acid  is  just  double  the  oxygen  of  the  base. 

4.  The  acid  itself  is  five  times  as  much  as  the  oxygen  of  the  base. 
Metallic  sulphurets  are  frequently  composed  of  one  proportional  of 

each  element;  and  should  oxidation  ensue,  so  that  the  sulphur  is  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  metal  into  a  protoxide,  they  will  be 
in  the  exact  proportion  for  forming  a  neutral  sulphate.  Berzelius  has 
proved  by  analysis  that  this  happens  frequently,  and  he  is  disposed  to 
convert  it  into  a  general  law. 

Again,  the  carbonates  are  composed  of  one  proportional  of  carbonie 
acid,  and  one  proportional  of  some  protoxide.    But  one  proportional 

of  carbonic  acid  is  composed  of 

« 

Carbon      6,  or  one  proportional, 
■  Oxygen   16,  or  two  proportionals; 

and  every  protoxide  of 

Metal    — ,  or  one  proportional. 
Oxygen  8,  or  one  proportional. 

It  is  inferred,  therefore,  that  in  all  the  carbonates,  the  oxygen  of  the 
acid  is  exactly  double  that  of  the.  base;  and  the  same  mode  of  reason- 
ing is  applicable  to  the  various  genera  of  salts.  These  few -examples 
will  suffice  tx)  show,  that  the  phenomena  which  seemed  so  obscure  to 
Berzelius,  aje  rendered  quite  obvious  by  the  Daltonian  method.  We 
perceive,  taoreover,  that  no  constant  ratio  can  exist  between  the  quan- 
tity of  oxide  and  that  of  the  acid  or  oxygen  of  the  acid;  and  the  rea- 
son is,  because  the  atomic  weights  of  the  metals  in  general  are  differ- 
ent. But  this  view  of  the  subject  answers  another  useful  purpose;  it 
enables  us  to  see  whether  the  law  of  Be;^elius  is  or  is  not  universal* 
This  subject  has  been  ably  discussed  in  his  "  First  Principles"  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  who  has  adduced  several  instances,  where,  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  combining  substances,  the  law  of  Berzelius  does  not  and 
cannot  apply. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  within  these  few  years  to  determine  the 
atomic  constitution  of  miijerals,  an  inquiry  in  which  Berzelius  has  high- 
ly distinguished  himself.  l*he  composition  of  minerals  must  of  course 
( be  influenced  by  tlie  usual  laws  of  combination,  though  there  are 
sometimes  obstacles  in  the  way  .of  discovering  it.  In  the  compounds 
made  artificially,  chemists  possess  the  power.of  having  each  constituent 
perfectly  pure;  but,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  always  command  the 
tame  condition  with  respect  to  natural  productions.  The  materials  of 
which  a  mineral  is  composed,  once  formed  part  of  some  heterogeneous 
fluid  or  semiftuid  mass;  and  in  assuming  the  solid  form  they  are  very 
likely  to  have  enclosed  within  them  son^e  substance  which  is  not,  che- 
mically considered,  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  mineral.  The  result 
of  chemical  analysis,  accordingly,  does  not  always  give,  us  a  view  of 
the  actual  constitution  of  a  mineral  species;  some  substances  are  often 
detected  which  are  foreign  to  it,  and  the  chemist  must  exercise  his 
judgmen1»  in  determining  what  is  and  what  is  not  essential.  Now  no- 
thing is  so  well  calculated  to  direct  him  as  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
combination;  but  as  a  great  discretionary  power  is  in  his  hands,  it  is 
important  that  his  mode  of  investigation  should  be  tlie  simplest  possi- 
ble,  and  that  his  rules  should  be  founded  on  well-established  principles, 
wluch  involve  nothing  hypothetical.    It  is  but  very  lately  that  due  care 
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has  been  bestowed  in  selecting  sufficiently  pure  specimens  for  examina- 
tion, or  in  performing"  the  ana^ses  themselves  with  the  precision  necea- 
aarj  for  determining  the  chemical  constitution  of  minerals.  It  were 
much  to  be  wished,  that  the  first  essays  in  this  difficult  field  should  be 
confined  as  much  as  possible  to  such  minerals  as  contain  but  few  sub- 
stances, and  which  occur  in  ^stinct  transparent  crystals. 

We  are  indebted  to  Berzelius  for  this  mode  of  studying  the  compo- 
Ation  of  minerals;  and  certainly  if  skill  in  analytical  investigation  could 
encourage  any  one  to  make  the  attempt,  none  could  undertake  it  with 
greater  chance  of  success  than  the'  indefa.tig%ble  Professor  of  Stock- 
holm. In  the  analytic  part  of  the  inquiry,  the  province  in  which  this 
celebrated  chemist  shines  pre-eminent,  his  labours  have  been  greatly 
-conducive  to  the  interests  of  science;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
facts,  themselves  simple  and  unchangeable,  are  too  often  complicated 
by  calculations  founded  on  theoretical  views  which  are  liable  to  change. 
These  views  it  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  develop;  but 
the  reader  will  find  an  able  account  of  them,  and  of  the  symbols  which 
Berzelius  has  devised  for  expressing  the  atomic  constitution  of  mi- 
nerals, in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  N.  S.,  by^>Ir. 
Children. 


SECTION  III. 

OXYGEN. 

OxTOKK  gas  was  discovered  by  Priestley  in  1774,  and  by  Scheele  a 
year  or  two  after,  without  previous  knowledge  of  Priestley's  discovery. 
Several  appellations  have  been  given  to  it,  Priestley  named  it  dephlo* 
gistiixUed  air;  it  was  called  empyreal  air  by  Scheele,  and  vital  air  by 
Condorcet.     The  name  it  now  bears,  derived  from  the  Greek  words 

•i^i  acid  And  ysffx^t  I  generate,  was  proposed  by  Lavoisier,  from   the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  sole  cause  of  acidity. 

Oxygen  gas  may  be  obtained  from  several  sources.  The  peroxide  of 
manganese,  lead,  and  mercury,  nitre,  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  yield  it 
in  large  quantity  when  they  are  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  The  substances 
commonly  employed  for  the  purpose  are  peroxide  of  manganese  and 
chlorate  of  potassa.  It  may  be  procured  from  the  former  in  two  ways; 
cither  by  heating  it  to  redness  in  a  gun-barrel,  or  in  a  retort  of  iron  or 
earthen-ware;  or  by  putting  it,  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  into  a  flask 
with  about  an  equal  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating 
the  mixture  by  means  of  a  lamp.  To  understand  the  theory  of  these 
processes,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  composition  of  the  threft 
following  oxides  of  manganese: 

Manganese.  Oxygen. 

Protoxide          -        28,  or  one  prop,  -|-     8  sa  36 

Dentoxide         -        28            -  -f  12  =  40 ' 

Peroxide            •        28            -  -f  16  =  44 

On  applying  a  red  heat  to  the  last,  >t  parts  with  half  a  proportional 
of  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the  deutoxide.  Every  44  grains  of 
the  peroxide  will,  therefore,  lose,  if  quite  pure,  4  grains  of  oxygen, 
or  nearly  12  cubic  inches;  and  one  ounce  will  yield  aboiit  128  cubic 
inches  of  gas.    The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  is  different.    The  peroxide 
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united  with  it  are  said  to  be  oxidized.  The  compounds  so  formed  are 
divided  hj  chemists  into  acids  and  oxides.  The  former  division  includes 
those  compounds  which  possess  the  general  properties  of  acids;  and  the 
latter  comprehends  those  which  not  only  want  that  character,  but  of 
which  many  are  highly  alkaline,  and  yield  salts  by  uniting  with  acids. 
The  phenomena  of  oxidation  are  variable.  It  is  sometimes  produced 
with  great  rapidity,  and  with  evolution  of  heat  and  light.  Qrdinaiy 
combustion,  for  instance,  is  nothing  more  than  rapid  oxidation;  and  all 
inflammable  or  combustible  substances  derive  their  power  of  burning  in 
the  open  air  from  their  affinity  for  oxygen.  On  other  occasions  it  takes 
plac;:  slowly,  and  without  any  appearance  either  of  heat  or  hgbt,  as  is 
exemplified  by  the  rusting  of  iron  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere. 
Different  as  these  processes  may  appear,  oxidation  is  the  result  of  both ; 
and  both  depend  on  the  same  circumstance,  namely,  the  presence  of 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere. 

All  substances  that  are  capable  of  burning  in  the  open  air,  bum  with 
far  greater  brilliancy  in  oxygen  gas.  A  piece  of  wood,  on  which  the 
least  spark  of  light  is  visible,  bursts  into  flame  the  moment  it  is  put  into  a. 
jar  of  oxygen;  lighted  charcoal  emits  beautiful  scintillations;  and  phos> 
phorus  bums  with  so  powerful  and  dazzling  a  light  that  the  eye  caji* 
not  bear  its  impression.  Even  iron  and  steel,  which  are  »ot  com- 
monly ranked  among  the  inflammables,  undergo  rapid  combustion  in 
oxygen  g^as. 

The  changes  that  accompany  these  phenomena  are  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  phenomena  themselves.  When  a  lighted  taper  is  put  into  & 
vessel  of  oxygen  g^s,  it  bums  for  a  while  with  increased  splendour; 
but  the  size  of  the  flame  soon  begins  to  diminish,  and  if  the  mouth  of 
the  jar  be  properly  secured  by  a  cork,  the  light  will  in  a  short  time  dis- 
appear entirely.  The  gas  has  now  lost  its  characteristic  property;  for  a 
second  lighted  taper,  immersed  in  it,  itf  instantly  extinguished.  This 
result  is  general.  The  burning  of  one  body  in  a  given  portion  of  oxy- 
gen unfits  it  more  or  less  completely  for  supporting  the  combustion  of 
another;  and  the  -reason  is  manifest.  Combustion  is  produced  by  the 
combination  of  inflammable  matter  with  oxygen  gas.  The  quantity  of 
free  oxygen,  therefore,  diminishes  during  the  process,  and  is  at  length 
nearly  or  quite  exhausted.  The  burning  of  all  bodies,  however  inflam- 
mable, must  then  cease,  because  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  necessary 
to  its  continuance.  For  this  reason  oxygen  gas  is  called  a  supporter  of 
combustion.  The  oxygen  often  loses  its  gaseous  form  as  well  as  its  other 
properties.  If  phosphorus  or  iron  be  burned  in  a  jar  of  pure  oxygen 
over  water  or  mercury,  the  disappearance  of  the  gas  becomes  obvious 
by  the  ascent  of  the  liquid,  which  is  forced  up  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  fills  the  vessel.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  oxy- 
gen suffers  only  diminution  of  volume,  or  it  may  even  undergo  no 
change  of  bulk  at  all,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  combustion  of  the  dia- 
mond. 

The  changes  experienced  by  the  burning  body  are  equally  striking. 
While  the  oxygen  loses  its  power  of  supporting  combustion,  the  inflam- 
mable substance  lays  aside  its  combustibility.  It  is  then  an  oxidized* 
body,  and  cannot  be  made  to  burn  even  by  aid  of  the  purest  oxygen. 
It  has  also  increased  in  weight.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  bodies 
lose  any  thing  while  they  burn.  The  materials  of  our  fires  and  candles 
do  indeed  disappear,  but  they  are  not  destroyed.  Although  they  fly  off 
in  the  gaseous  form,  and  are  commonly  lost  to  us,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
collect  and  preserve  all  the  products  of  combustion.  When  this  is 
done  with  requisite  care,  it  is  constantly  found  that  the  combustible  mat- 
ter weighs  more  after  than  before  combustion;  and  that  the  increase  in 
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weight  Is  exactly  equal  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  has  dLmppeai^ 
during  the  process. 

Oxygen  gas  is  necessary  to  respiration.  No  animal  can  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere which  does  not  contain  a  certain  portion  of  uncombined  oxy- 
gen; for  an  animal  soon  dies  if  put  into  a  portion  of  air  from  which  the 
oxygen  has  i^en  previously  removed  by  a  burning  body.  It  may, 
therefore,  bj^  anticipated. that  oxygen  is  consumed  during  respira- 
tion. If  a  bird  be  confined  in  a  limited  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  it 
will  at  first  feel  no  inconvenience;  but  as  a  portion  of  oxygen  is  with- 
drawn at  each  inspiration,  its  quantity  diminishes  rapidly,  so  that  respi- 
ration soon  becomes  laborious,  and  in  a  short  time  ceases  altogether. 
Should  another  bird  be  then  introduced  into  the  same  air,  it  will  die  in 
the  course  of  a  few  seconds;  or  if  a  lighted  candle  be  immersed  in  it, 
its  fiame  will  be  extinguished.  Respiration  and  combustion  have,  there- 
fore; the  same  effect.  An  animal  cannot  live  in  an  atmosphere  which 
is  unable  to  snpport  combustion,  nor,  in  general,  can  a  candle  bum  in 
air  which  contains  too  little  oxygen  for  respiration. 

It  is  singular  that,  thou^  oxygen  is  necessary  to  respiration,  in  a 
state  of  purity  it  is  deleterious.  When  an  animal,  as  a  rabbit  for  exam- 
ple, is  supplied  with  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  no  inconveni- 
ence is  at  first  perceived;  but  after  the  interval  of  an  hour  or  more  the 
circulation  and  respiration  become  very  rapid,  and  the  system  in  gene- 
ral is  highly  excited.  Symptoms  of  debility  subsequently  ensue,  which 
continue  to  increase  till  death  supervenes. 

On  the  Theory  of  Combustion. 

; !  The  only  phenomena  of  combustion  noticed  by  an  ordinary  obserrer* 

are  the  destruction  of  the  burning  body,  and  the  development  of  heat 
and  light;  bnt  it  has  been  demonstrated  that,  in  addition  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, oxygen  gas  invariably  disappears,  and  a  new  compound 
consisting  of  oxygen  and  the  combustible  is  generated.     The  term 
comhisiion^  therefore,  in  its  common  signification,  implies  the  rapid 
1         union  of  oxygen  gas  and  combustible  matter,  accompanied  with  heat 
k-       and  light.     As  the  evolution  of  heat  and  light  is  dependent  on  chemi- 
H        cal  action,  the  same  phenomena  may  be  expected  in  other  chemical 
'  processes;  and  accordingly  heat  and  light  are  frequently  emitted  quite 

independently  of  oxygen.  Thus  phosphorus  takes  fire,  and  a  taper 
barns  for  a  short  time,  in  a  vessel  of  chlorine;  and  several  of  the  com- 
mon metals,  such  as  copper,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  in  a  state  of  fine 
division,  become  red-hot  when  introduced  into  a  jar  of  that  gas.  Pot- 
assium takes  fire  in  cyanogen  gas,  and  copper  leaf  or  iron  wire,  if  mo- 
derately heated,  undergoes  the.  same  change  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur, 
A  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  sulphur,  when  heated  so  as  t  ftbring  the 
latter  into  perfect  fusion,  emits  intense  heat  and  light  at  the  instant  of 
combination;  and  a  like  effect,  though  in  a  far  less  degree,  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  pure  magnesia.  Most 
of  these  and  si\nilar  examples,  especially  when  one  of  the  combining 
snbstances  is  gaseous,  are  frequently  included  under  the  idea  of  com- 
bustion; and  they  certainly  belong  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena.  In 
the  subsequent  observations,  however,  I  shall  employ  the  term  in  its 
ordinary  sense;  but  the  remarks  concerning  increase  of  temperature, 
whether  with  or  without  light,  apply  equally  to  all  cases  where  heat  it 
developed  as  a  result  of  chemical  action. 

For  many  years  prior  to  the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas,  the  phcno- 
1  mena  of  combustion  were  explained  on  the  Stahlian  or  phlogistic  hypo- 

:  thesis.     All  combufstible  bodies,  according  to  Stahl,  contain  a  certain 

1         principle  wimh  he  called  phlogistm,  to  the  presence  of  which  he  a»- 
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eribed  their  combustibility.  He  supposed  that  when  a  bodj  bum«y 
phlogiston  escapes  from  it;  and  that  when  the  body  has  lost  phlog-istoTiy 
it  ceases  to  be  combustible,  and  is  then  a  dephlogisticated  or  incombus- 
tible substapce.  A  metallic  oxide  was  consequently  regarded  as  a  sim- 
ple substance,  and  the  metal  itself  was  a  compound  of  its  oxide  with 
phlogiston.  The  heat  and  light  which  accompany  combustion  were  at- 
tributed to  the  rapidity  with  which  phlogiston  is  evolvdt  during  the 
process. 

The  discovery  of  oxygen  prored  fatal  to  the  Stahlian  doctrine.  La- 
Toisier  had  the  honour  of  overthrowing  it,  and  of  substituting  in  its  place 
the  antiphlogistic  theory.  The  basis  of  his  doctrine  has  already  been 
stated; — ^that  combustion  and  oxidation  in  general  consist  in  the  combi- 
nation of  combustible  matter  with  oxygen.  This  fact  he  established  be- 
yond a  doubt.  On  burning  phosphorus  in  a  jar  of  oxygen,  he  observed 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  gas  disappeared,  that  the  phosphorus 
gained  mateiially  in  weight,  and  that  the  increase  of  the  latter  exactly 
corresponded  to  the  loss  of  the  former.  An  iron  wire  was  burnt  in  a  si- 
milar manner,  and  the  weight  of  the  oxidized  iron  was  found  equal  to 
that  of  the  wire  originally  employed,  added  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  had  disappeared.  That  the  oxygen  is  really  present  in  the  oxi- 
dized body  he  proved  by  a  very  deci»ve  experiment.  Some  liquid  mer- 
cury was  confined  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen  gas,  and  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture sufficient  for  causing  its  oxidation.  The  oxide  of  mercury,  so  pro- 
duced, was  put  into  a  small  retort  and  heated  to  redness,  when  it  was  re- 
converted into  oxygen  and  fluid  mercury,  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen 
'  being  exactly  equal  to  that  which  had  combined  with  the  mercury  in  the 
first  part  of  the  operation. 

To  account  for  the  production  of  heat  and  light  during  combustion^ 
Lavoisier  had  recourse  to  Dr.  Black's  theory  of  latent  caloric.  Heat  is 
always  evolved,  whenever  a  substance,  without  change  of  form,  passes 
from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  state,  and  also  when  a  gas  becomes  liquid  or 
solid,  or  a  liquid  solidifies;  because  a  quantity  of  caloric  previously  com- 
bined, or  latent  within  it,  is  then  set  free.  Now  this  is  precisely  what 
happens  in  many  instances  of  combustion.  Thus  water  is  formed  by  the 
burning  of  hydrogen,  in  which  case  two  gas.es  give  rise  to  a  liquid;  and  in 
fonmng  phosphoric  acid  with  phosphorus,  or  in  oxidizing  metals,  oxygen 
is  condensed  into  a  solid.  When  the  product  of  combustion  is  gaseous, 
as  in  the  burning  of  charcoal,  the  evolution  of  heat  is  ascribed  to  tlie  cir- 
cumstance that  the  oxidized  body  contains  a  less  quantity  of  combined 
caloric,  or  has  a  less  specific  caloric,  than  the  substances  by  which  it  is 
produced. 

This  is  the  weak  point  of  Lavoisier's  theory.  Chemical  action  is  very 
often  accompanied  by  increase  of  temperature,  and  the  caloric  evolved 
during  combustion  is  only  a  particular  instance  of  it.  Any  theory,  there- 
fore, by  which  it  is  proposed  to  account  for  the  production  of  heat  in 
some  cases,  ought  to  be  applicable  to  all.  When  combustion,  or  any  other 
ehemical  action  is  followed  by  considerable  condensation,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  new  body  contains  less  insensible  caloric  than  its  elements 
did  before  combinatioi^,  it  is  obvious  that  heat  will,  in  that  case,  be  dis- 
engaged. But  if  this  is  the  sole  cause  of  tlie  phenomenon,  it  follows  that 
a  rise  of  temperature  ought  always  to  be  preceded  by  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  capacity  for  caloric,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  former 
ought  to  be  in  a  constant  ratio  with  the  degree  of  the  latter.  *  Now  Petit 
and  Dulong  infer  from  their  researches  on  this  subject,  ( Annales  de  Cliim. 
et  de  Phys.  vol.  x.)  that  the  degree  of  heat  developed  during  combina- 
tion, bears  no  relation  to  the  specific  caloric  of  the  combining  substances; 
and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  evolution  Of  heat  is  not  attended  by 
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SECTION  IV, 
HYDROGEN. 

THWgM  was  formerly  termed  tn/2^mma6ic  air  from  its  combustibility, 
and  ph&guUm  from  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  matter  of  heat,-  but 
the  name  hydr(^en,  derived  from  v^»p  watery  has  now  become  general. 
Its  nature  and  leading^  properties  were  first  pointed  out  in  the  year  1766 
by  Mr.  Cavendish.  (Philos.  Trans.  Ivi.  144.) 

Hydrogen  gas  may  be  easily  procured  in  two  ways.  The  first  consists 
in  passing  the  vapour  of  water  over  metallic  iron  heated  to  redness. 
This  is  done  by  putting  iron  wire  into  a  g^n-barrel  open  at\>oth  ends,  to 
one  of  which  is  attached  a  retort  containing  pure  water,  and  to  the  other 
a  bent  tube.     The  gun-barrel  is  placed  in  a  furnace,  and  when  it  has  ac- 
quired a  full  red  heat,  the  water  in  the  retort  is  made  to  b<»l  briskly. 
The  gas,  which  is  copiously  disengaged  as  soon  as  the  steam  comes  m 
contact  with  the  glowing  iron,  passes  along  the  bent  tube,  and  may  be 
collected  in  convenient  vessels,  by  dipping  the  free  extremity  of  the  tube 
into  the  water  of  a  pneumatic  trough.  The  second  and  most  convenient 
method  consists  in  putting  pieces  of  iron  or  zinc  into  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  formed  of  one  part  of  strong  acid  and  four  or  five  of  water.  Zinc  is 
generally  preferred.    The  hydrogen  obtained  in  these  processes  is  not 
absolutely  pure.  The  gas  evolved  during  the  solution  of  iron  has  an  of- 
fensive odour,  ascribed  by  Berzellus  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil, 
which  may  be  almost  entirely  removed  by  transmitting  the  gas  through 
alcohol.  The  oil  appears  to  arise  from  some  compound  being  formed  be- 
tween hydrogen  and  the  carbon  which  is  always  contained  even  in  the 
purest  kinds  of  common  iron;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  little  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  is  generated  at  the  same  time.  The  zinc  of  commerce  con- 
tains sulphur,  and  almost  always  traces  of  charcoal,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  contapoinated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  probably  with 
the  same  impurities,  though  in  a  less  degree,  which  are  derived  from  iron. 
A  little  metallic  zinc  is  also  CQixt^ned  in  it,  apparently  in  combination 
with  hydrogen.    All  these  impurities,  carburetted  hydrogen  excepted, 
may  be  removed  by  passing  the  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  pure  po- 
tassa.    To  obtain  hydrogen  of  great  purity,  distilled  ziftc  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

Hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  and  has  neither  odour  nop  taste  when 
perfectly  pure.  It  is  a  powerful  refractor  of  light.  Like  oxygen,  it 
cannot  be  resolved  into  more  simple  parts,  and,  like  that  gas,  has  hither- 
to resisted  all  attempts  to  compress  it  into  a  liquid.  It  is  the  lightest 
body  in  nature,  and  is  consequently  the  best  material  for  filling  balloons. 
From  its  extreme  lightness  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  its  precise  density 
by  weighing,  because  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  common  air 
or  watery  vapour  occasions  considerable  error.  From  the  composition 
of  water,  hydrogen  gas  is  inferred  to  be  sixteen  times  as  light  as  oxygen; 
and  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  at  60<>,  and  30  inches  of  the  barome- 
ter, should  therefore  be  33.888-^16,  or  2.118  grains.  Its  specific  gravi- 
ty IS  consequently  0.0694,  as  stated  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Prout. 

Hydrogen  does  not  change  the  blue  colour  of  vegetables.  It  is  spar- 
ingly absorbed  by  water,  100  cubic  inches  of  that  liquid  dissolving  about 
one  and  a  half  of  the  gas.  It  cannot  support  respiration-,  for  an  anitnw 
soon  perishes  when  confined  in  it.     Death  ensues  from  deprivation  ol 
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oxygen  rather  than  from  any  noxious  quality  of  the  hydrogen;  since  an 
atmosphere  composed  of  a  due  proportion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
may  be  respired  without  inconvenience.  Nor  Is  it  a  supporter  of  com- 
bustion; for  when  a  lighted  candle  fixed  on  wire  is  passed  up  into  an  in^ 
verted  jar  full  of  hydrogen,  the  light  disappears  on  the  instant 

Hydrogen  g^  is  infiammabie  in  an  eminent  degree,  though,  lik^  other 
combustibles,  it  requires  the  aid  of  a  supporter  for  enabling  its  combus* 
tion  to  take  place.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  experiment  above  alluded 
to,  in  wluch  the'  gas  ia  kindled  by  tl^jp  flame  of  the  candle,  but  burns 
only  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  air.  Its  combus^on,  when  conduct- 
ed in  this  manner,  goes  on  tranquilly,  and  is  attended  with  a  yellowish 
bhie  flame  and  very  feeble  light.  The  phenomena  are  Afferent  when 
the  hydrogen  is  previously  mixed  with  a  due  quantity  of  atmospheric  air. 
The  approach  of  flame  not  only  sets  fire  to  the  gas  near  it,  but  the  whole 
is  kindled  at  the  same  instant;  and  a  flash  of  light  passes  through  the 
mixture,  followed  by  a  violent  explosion.  The  best  proportion  for  the 
experiment  is  two  measures  of  hydrogen  to  five  or  six  of  air.  The  ex- 
plosion is  far  more  violent  when  pure  oxygen  is  used  instead  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  puticularly  when  the  gases  are  mixed  together  in  the  ratio 
of  one  measure  of  oxygen  to  two  of  hydrogen. 

Oxygen  and  hydrogpen  gases  cannot  combine  at  ordinary  temperaturei» 
and  may,  therefore,  be  kept  in  a  state  of  mixture  without  even  gradual 
combination  taking  place  between  them.  Hydrogen  may  be  set  on  fire, 
when  in  contact  with  air  pr  oxygen  gas,  by  flame,  by  a  soUd  body  heat- 
ed to  bright  redness,  and  by  the  electric  spark.  If  a  jet  of  hydrogen  be 
thrown  upon  recentiy  prepared  spongy  platinum,  this  metal  almost  in- 
stantly becomes  red-hot,  and  then  sets  fire  to  the  gas,  a  cBscovery  which 
was  made  in  the  year  1824  by  Professor  Doebereiner  of  Jena.  ^  The 
power  of  flame  and  electricity  in  causing  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  with  air 
or  oxygen  gas  to  explode,  is  limited.  Mr.  Cavendish  found  that  flame 
occasions  a  very  feeble  exploaon  when  the  hydrogen  is  mixed  with 
nine  times  its  bulk  of  air;  and  that  a  mixture  of  four  measures  of  hydro- 
gen with  one  of  wr  does  not  explode  at  aU.  An  explosive  mixture  form- 
ed of  two  measures  of  hydro^n  and  one  of  oxygen,  explodes  from  all 
the  causes  above  enumerated.  M.  Biot  found  Uiat  sudden  and  violent 
compression  likewise  causes  an  explosion,  apparently  from  the  heat 
emitted  during  the  operation  ;  for  an  equal  degree  of  condensation, 
riowly  produced,  has  not  the  same  effect.  The  electric  spark  ceases  to 
clause  detonation  when  the  explosive  mixture  is  diluted  with  twelve 
times  its  volume  of  air,  fourteen  of  oxygen,  or  nine  of  hydrogen;  or  when 
it  is  expanded  to  sixteen  times  its  bulk  by  diminished  pressure.  I  find 
that  spongy  platinum  acts  just  as  rapidly  as  flame  or  the  electric  spark  in 
producinp;*  explosion,  provided  the  gases  are  quite  pure  and  mixed  in  the 
exact  ratio  of  two  to  one.* 

When  the  action  of  heat,  the  electric  spark,  and  spongy  platinum  na 
longer  cause  explosion,  a  silent  and  gradual  combination  between  the 
gases  may  still  be  occasioned  by  them.  Sir  H.  Davy  observed  that  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  gases  unite  slowly  with  one  another,  when  tiiey  are 
expKMcd  to  a  temperature  above  the  boiJQng  point  of  mercury,  and  below 

♦  For  a  Variety  of  facts  respecting  the  causes  which  prevent  the  ac- 
tion of  flame,  electricity,  and  platinum  in  producing  detonation,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  essay  of  M.  Grotthus  m  the  Ann.  de  Chimie,  vol. 
Ixzxii.  ?  Sir  H.  Davy's  work  on  Flame;  Dr.  Henry's  Essay  in  the  Pb»^<J- 
sophical  Transactions  for  1824;  and  a  paper  by  myself  in  the  Edinburgh 
Philosc^hical  Journal  for  the  same  year. 
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that  at  which  glass  begins  to  appear  luminous  in  the  dark.  An  explo- 
ttve  mixture  diluted  with  air  to  too  great  a  degree  to  explode  by  electri- 
city, is  made  to  unite  silently  by  a  succession  of  electric  sparks.  Spongy 
platinum  causes  them  to  unite  slowly,  though  mixed  with  one  hundred 
times  their  bulk  o^*  oxygen  gas. 

A  large  quantit^  of  caloric  is  evolved  dunng  the  combustion  of  hydro- 
gen gas.  Lavoisier  concludes  from  experiments  made  with  his  calori- 
meter (Elements,  vol.  i.),  that  one  pound  of  hydrogen  occasions  as  much 
heat  in.  burning  as  is  sufficient  to  melt  295.6  pouncU  of  ice.  Mr.  Dalton 
fixes  the  quantity  of  ice  at  320  pounds,  and  Dr.  Crawford  at  480.  The 
ipost  intense  heat  that  can  be  produced,  is  caused  by  the  combustion  of 
hydrogpen  in  .oxygen  gas.  Dr.  Hare  of  Philadelphia,  who  first  burned 
hydrogen  for  this  purpose,  collected  the  gases  in  separate  gas-holders, 
from  which  a  stream  was  made  to  issue  through  tubes  communicating 
with  each  other,  just  before  their  termination.  At  this  point  the  jet  of 
the  mixed  gases  was  inflamed.  The  effect  of  the  combustion,  though 
very  great,  is  materially  increased  by  forcing  the  two  gases  in  due  pro- 
portion into  a  strong  metallic  vessel  by  means  of  a  condenang  s}Tinge# 
and  setting  fire  to  a  jet  of  the  mixture  as  it  issues.  An  apparatus  of  this 
kind,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  M'as  con- 
trived by  Mr.  Newman,  and  employed  by  the  late  Professor  Claike  m 
his  experiments  on  the  fusion  of  refractory  substances.  On  opening  a 
stop'cock  which  confines  the  compressed  gases,  a  jet  of  the  explosive 
mixture  issues  with  forcd  through  a  small  blowpipe  tube,  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  which  it  is  kindled.  In  this  state,  however,  the  apparatus  should 
never  be  used;  for  as  the  reservoir  is  itself  full  of  an  explosive  mixtur^ 
ther^  is  great  danger  of  the  flame  running  back  along  the  tube,  and 
setting  fire  to  the  whole  gas  at  once.  To  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
such  an  accident,  which  would  most  probably  prove  fiital  to  the  operator, 
Professor  Gumming  proposed  that  the  gsis,  as  it  issues  from  the  reser^^u*, 
should  be  made  to  pass  through  a  cylinder  full  of  oil  or  water  before 
reaching  the  point  at  which  it  is  to  bum;  and  Dr.  Wollaston  ^ggested 
the  additional  precaution  of  fixing  successive  layers  of  6ne  wire  gauze 
within  the  exit  tube,  each  of  which  would  be  capable  of  intercepting  the 
conununication  of  flame.  But  this  apparatus  b  rarely  necessary  m 
chemical  researches.  A  very  intense  heat,  quite  sufficient  for  most  pur- 
poses, may  be  safely  and  easily  procured  by  passing  a  jet  of  oxygen* 
gas  through  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  as  proposed  by  the  late  Dr* 
Marcet. 

Water  is  the  sole  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  gas.  For 
this  important  fact  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cavendish.  He  demonstratea 
it  by  burning  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  in  a  dry  glass  vessel,  when  a 
quantity  of  pure  water  was  generated,  exactly  equal  in  weight  to  that  oi 
the  g^ses  which  had  disappeared.  This  experiment,  which  is  the  syn- 
thetic proof  of  ^e  composition  of  water,  was  afterwards  made  on  * 
much  larger  scale  in  F*aris  by  Vauquelin,  Eourcroy,  and  Seguin.  *-*' 
voisier  first  demonstrated  its  nature  analytically,  by  passing  a  known 
quantity  of  watery  vapour  over  metallic  iron  heated  to  redness  in  a  ^^^ 
tube.  Hydrogen  gas  was  disengaged,  the  metal  in  the  tube  was  oxjoiz- 
ed,  and  the  weight  of  the  former,  added  to  the  increase  which  the  iron 
had  experienced  from  combining  with  oxygen,  exactly  corresponded  to 
thequantity  of  water  decomposed.  /    , .  t^ 

It  will  soon  appear  that  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  proportions  in  ^"*^^ 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  unite  to  form  water,  is  a  necessary  ^J®'^^ 
in  many  chemical  reasonings.    Its  composition  by  volume  was  deino  • 
strated  very  satisfactorily  by  Messrs.  Nicholscm  and  Caiiisle,  in  ^^^.  ^' 
searches  on  the  chemical  agency  of  galvanism.    On  resolving  water  in* 
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Henee  for  etery  9  grunt  of  wster  which  are  decomposed,  1  gf»ui  of 
hydrogtti  will  be  set  free)  8  grains  of  oxygen  wiH  unite  with  38  gruiifl 
Off  iron»  fanning  36  of  the  protoxide  of  iron;  and  the  36  gndns  of  pro* 
tonde  will  cranbine  with  40  graiiy  of  salphtirie  acid,  yielding  76  of  nil- 
phate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  A  similar  calculation  maj  be  employed 
when  zinc  is  used,  merely  by  substituting  the  atomic  weight  of  zinc 
(34)  for  that  of  iron.  Accoiding  to  Mr.  CaTendish,  an  ounce  of  zinc 
yiekis  676  cubic  inches,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  iron  782  cubic  inches 
of  hydrogen  gas. 

The  action  of  dilate  sulphuric  acid  on  metallic  zinc  affords  an  instance 
of  what  was  once  called  Digpomtf  Affinity,  Zinc  decomposes  pure 
water  at  common  temperatures  witii  extreme  slowness;  but  as  soon  as 
sulphuric  acid  is  added,  decomposition  of  the  water  takes  place  npidij, 
though  the  acid  merely  unites  with  oxide  of  zinc.  The  former  expla* 
nation  was,  that  the  affinity  of  the  acid  for  oxide  of  zinc  disposed  the 
metal  to  unite  with  oxygen,  and  thus  enabled  it  to  decompose  water; 
that  is,  the  oxide  of  zinc  was  supposed  to  produce  an  effect  previous  to 
its  existence.  The  obscurity  of  this  explanation  arises  from  regarding 
changes  as  consemitiTe,  which  are  in  reality  nmuHaneoua.  lliere  is  no 
appearance  of  succession  in  the  process;  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  not  formed 
previously  to  its  combination  with  the  acid,  but  at  the  same  instant. 
There  is,  as  it  were,  only  one  chenucal  change,  which  consists  in  the 
combination,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  of  zinc  with  oxygen,  and  of 
oxide  of  zinc  with  the  acid;  and  this  change  occurs  because  these  two 
affinities,  acting  together,  overcome  the  attraction  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen for  one  another. 

Water  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  which  has  neither  smell  nor 
taste.  It  is  a  powerful  refractor  of  light,  conducts  heat  very  slowly, 
and  is  an  imperfect  conductor  of  electricity.  The  experiments  of  Oer- 
sted, and  Culladon  and  Sturm  have  proved  that  water  is  compressible 
by  great  pressure;  and  according  to  die  latter  observers,  its  absolute 
diminution  for  each  atmosphere  is  51.3  millionths  of  its  yohune.  (An. 
de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxxvi.  140.)  The  relations  of  water,  with  respect  to 
caloric,  are  highly  important;  but  they  have  already  been  discussed  in 
the  first  part  of  the  work.  The  specific  gravity  of  water  is  1,  the  den- 
sity of  all  sohd  and  liquid  bodies  being  referred  to  it  as  a  term  of  com- 
parison. One  cubic  inch,  at  62^  F.  and  30  inches  of  the  barometer, 
weighs  252.458  grains;  so  that  it  is  831  times  as  heavy  as  atmospheric 
air. 

Water  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  chemical  agents  which  we  possess. 
Its  agency  is  owing  partly  to  the  extensive  range  of  its  own  affinity,  and 
partly  to  the  nature  of  its  elements.  The  effect  of  the  last  circumstance 
has  aheady  appeared  in  the  process  for  procuring  hydrogen  gas;  and 
indeetrthere  are  few  complex  chenucal  changes  which  do  not  give  rise 
either  to  the  production  or  decomposition  of  water.  But,  independent* 
ly  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  combines  directly  with 
many  bodies.  Sometimes  it  is  contained  in  a  rariable  ratio,  a**  in  ordi- 
naiy  solution;  in  other  compounds  it  is  present  in  a  fixed  definite  pro- 
portion, as  is  exemplified  by  its  union  with  several  of  the  acids,  the  alka- 
lies, and  all  salts  that  contain  water  of  crystallization.  These  combina- 
tions are  termed  hydrates,  Thtis,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  a  com- 
pound of  one  equivalent  of  the  real  dry  acid  and  one  equivalent  of 
water;  and  its  proper  name  is  hydrous  sutp&uric  tteui  or  hydrate  of  sul- 
pfyurie  add,  1'he  adjunct  hydro  has  been  sometimes  used  to  signify  the 
presence  of  water  in  definite  proportion;  but  it  is  advisable,  to  prevent 
mistakes,  to  limit  its  employment  to  the  compounds  of  hydrogen. 

The  purest  water  which  can  be  found,  as  a  natural  product,  is  pro- 
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■^panted  from  it  Another  portion  of  deutoxide  of  barium,  amounting 
to  185  grains,  is  then  put  into  the  liquid;  the  free  muriatic  acid  instantly 
acto  upon  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dissolved,  the  baryta  is  ag^n  converted 
into  sulphate  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  then 
filtered,  in  order  to  separate  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta;  and  fresh 
quantities  of  peroxide  of  barium  are  added  in  succesaon,  till  about  three 
ounces  have  been  employed.  The  liquid  then  coiitains  from  25  to  30 
times  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas.  The  muriatic  acid  which  has  served  to 
decompose  the  peroxide  of  barium  during  the  whole  process,  is  now 
removed  by  the  cautious  addition  of  sulphate  of  silver,  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  afterwards  separated  by  solid  baryta. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  as  thus  prepared,  is  still  diluted  with  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  water.  To  separate  the  latter,  the  mixed  liquids  are 
placed,  with  a  vessel  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  under  the  exhausted  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump.  As  the  water  evaporates,  the  density  of  the 
residue  increases,  till  at  last  it  acquires  the  specific  gravity  of  1.452. 
The  concentration  cannot  be  pushed  further;  for  if  kept  under  the  re- 
ceiver after  reaching  this  point,  the  peroxide  itself  gradually  but  slowly 
volatiUzes  without  change. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  of  specific  g^vity  1.452,  is  a  colourless  trans- 
parent liquid  without  oclour.  It  whitens  the  surface  of  the  skin  wlien 
applied  to  it,  causes  a  prickling  sensation,  and  even  destroys  its  texture 
if  the  application  is  long  continued.  It  acts«»in  a  similar  manner  on  the 
tongue;  in  addition  to  which  it  thickens  the  saliva,  and  tastes  like  cer- 
tain metallic  solutions.  Brought  into  contact  ^th  htmus  and  turmeric 
paper,  it  gradually  destroys  their  colour  and  makes  them  white.  It  is 
slowly  volatilized  in  vaeuOf  a  fact  which  shows  that  its  vapour  is  much 
less  elastic  than  that  of  water.  It  preserves  its  liquid  form  at  all  degrees 
of  cold  to  which  it  lias  hitherto  been  exposed.  At  the  temperature  of 
59^  F.  it  is  decomposed,  being  converted  into  water  and  oxygen  gas. 
Por  this  reason  it  ought  to  be  preserved  in  glass  tubes  surrounded  .with 
ice. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  its  facility 
of  decompoation.  Diffused  daylight  does  not  seem  to  exert  any  infiii- 
ence  over  it,  and  even  the  direct  solar  rays  act  upon  it  tardily.  It  effer- 
vesces from  escape  of  oxygen  at  59**  P.,  and  the  sudden  application  of  a 
higher  temperature,  as  of  212°  P.,  gives  rise  to  such  rapid  evolution  of 
gas  as  to  cause  an  explosion.  1^'ater,  apparently  by  combining  with  the 
peroxide,  renders  it  more  permanent;  but  no  degree  of  dilution  can 
enable  it  to  bear  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  at  which  temperature  it  is 
entirely  decomposed.  All  the  metals,  except  iron,  tin,  antimcmy,  and 
tellurium,  have  a  tendency  to  decompose  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  con- 
verting it  into  oxygen  and  water.  A  state  of  minute  mechanical  divi- 
fflon  is  essential  for  prodiwsing  rapid  decomposition.  If  the  metal  is  in 
mass,  and  the  peroxide  diluted  with  water,  the  action  is  slow.  The  me- 
tals which  have  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen  are  ox'ulized  at  the  same 
time,  such  as  potasaum,  sodium,  arsenic,  molybdenum,  manganese,  zinc, 
tungsten,  and  chromium;  while  others,  such  as  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
iridium,  osmium,  rhodium,  palladium,  and  mercur}*,  retain  U)e  metallic 
stale. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  decomposed  at  common  temperatures  by 
many  of  the  metallic  oxides.  That  some  protoxides  should  have  this 
effect,  would  be  anticipated  in  consequence  of  their  tendency  to  pass 
into  a  higher  state  of  oxidation.  The  protoxide  of  iron,  mangle se, 
ti^,  cobalt,  and  others,  act  on  this  principle,  and  are  really  converted 
into  peroxides.  The  peroxide  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  may 
likewise  be  formed  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  on  baryta* 
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gtxontia,  sad  lime.  But  it  is  a  singtilar  fact,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  has  heen  given,  that  some  oxides  de- 
compQ0e  peroxide  of  hydrogen  without  passing  into  a  higher  degree  of 
oxidation.  The  peroxide  of  silver,  lead,  mercury,  gold,  platinum, 
mang^mese,  and  cobalt,  possess  this  property  in  the  greatest  perfection^ 
acting  on  peroxi<le  of  hydrogen,  when  concentrated,  with  surprising 
energy.  The  decomposition  is  complete  and  instantaneous^  oxygen  gas 
is  evolved  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  explosion,  and  such  in- 
tense temperature  is  excited,  that  the  glass  tube  in  which  the  experi- 
ment is  conducted  becomes  red-hot  The  reaction  is  very  g^at  even 
when  the  perosdde  of  hydrogen  is  diluted  with  water.  Oxide  of  alver 
occasions  very  perceptible  effervescence,  when  put  into  water  which 
contains  only  l-50th  of  its  bulk  of  oxygen.  All  the  metallic  oxides, 
which 'are  decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  such  as  those  of  gold,  platinum, 
silver,  and  mercury,  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  when  they  act 
upon  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  This  effect  cannot  be  altogether  ascribed 
to  caloric  disengaged  during  the  action;  for  oxide  of  silver  suffers 
reduction  when  put  into  a  very  dilute  solution  of  the  peroxide,  although 
the  decomposidon  is  not  then  attended  by  an  appreciable  rise  of  tempe- 
rature. 

While  the  tendency  of  metals  and  metallic  oxides  is  to  decompose 
the  peroxide  of  hydrogpen,  acids  have  the  property  of  rendering  it  more 
stable.  In  proof  of  this,  let  a  portion  of  that  liquid,  somewhat  diluted 
with  water,  be  heated  till  it  begins  to  effervesce  from  the  escape  of  oxy* 
gen  gas;  let  some  strong  acid,  as  the  nitric,  Sulphuric,  ormuriadc,  be  then 
dropped  into  it,  and  the  effervescence  will  cease  on  the  instant.  When  a 
little  finely  divided  gold  is  put  into  a  weak  solution  of  peroxide  of  hy* 
dn^n,  containing  Only  10,  20,  or  30  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  brisk 
effervescence  ensues;  but  on  letting  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  fall  into 
it,  effervescence  ceases  instantly;  it  is  reproduced  by  the  addition  of 
potassa,  and  is  agai%  arrested  by  adding  a  seccmd  portion  of  acid.  Th« 
only  acids  that  do  not  possess  this  property  are  those  that  have  a  low  de« 
gree  of  acidity,  as  carbonic  and  boracie  acids;  or  those  which  suffer  a 
chemical  change  when  mixed  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  such  as  hy« 
driodic  and  sulphurous  acids,  agid  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Acids  ap- 
pear to  increase  the  stability  of  the  peroxide  in  the  same  way  as  water 
does,  namely,  by  combining  chemically  with  it.  Several  compounds 
of  this  kind  were  f(M*med  by  Thenard,  before  he  was  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  They  were  made  by  dissolving 
peroxide  of  barium  in  some  dilute  acid,  such  as  the  nitric^  and  then 
precipitating  the  barjrta  by  sul{ftiuric  acid.  As  nitric  acid  was  supposed 
under  these  circumstances  to  combine  with  an  additional  quantity  of 
oxygen,  Thenard  applied  the  term  oxygenized  nitric  acid  to  the  re- 
sulting compound,  and  described  several  other  new  ac^ds  under  a  simi- 
'lar  title.  But  the  subsequent  discovery  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  put 
the  nature  of  the  oxygenized  acids  in  a  clearer  light;  for  Uieir  proper- 
ties are  easily  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  composed, 
not  of  acids  and  oxygen  gas,  but  of  acids  united  with  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  was  analysed  by  diluting  a  known  weight  of  it 
with  water,  and  then  decomposing  it  by  boiling  the  solution.  Accord- 
ing to  two  careful  analyses,  conducted  on  this  principle,  864  parts  of 
the  peroxide  are  composed  of  466  of  water,  and  398  of  oxygen  gas. 
The  466  of  water  contain  414  of  oxygen,  whence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  peronde  (^  hydrogen  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  water.  A 
finall  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  this  experiment  wfis  to  be  expected,  ow<* 
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ing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  peroxide  of  hydrogen  perfectly  free 
from  water.     The  peroxide  consists,  therefore,  of 

Hydrogen        1     or  one  proportional, 
•  Oxygen  16    or  two  proportionals. 


SECTION  V. 

NITROGEN. 

The  existence  of  nitrogen  g^,  as  distinct  from  every  other  gaseous 
substance,  appears  tb  have  been  first  noticed  in  the  year  1772  by  the 
late  Dr.  Rutherford  of  Edinburgh.  Lavoisier  discovered  in  1775  that 
it  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  atmosphere {  and  the  same  discovery  was 
made  soon  after,  or  about  the  same  time,  by  Scheele.  LAvoisier  called 
it  azote,  from  «  privative  and  ^^9  life,  because  it  is  unable  to  support 
the  respiration  of  animals;  but  as  it  possesses  this  negative  property  in 
common  with  most  other  gases,  the  more  appropriate  term  nitrogen  has 
been  since  applied  to  it,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  an  essential 
ingredient  of  nitric  acid. 

Nitrogen  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  burning  a  piece  of  phos-. 
phorus  in  a  jar  full  of  air  inverted  over  water.     The  strong  affinity  of 
phosphorus  for  oxygen  enables  it  to  bum  till  the  whole  of  that,  gas  is 
consumed.    The  product  of  the  combustion,  phosphoric  acid,  is  at  first 
diffused  through  iht  residue  in  the  form  of  a  white  cloud;  but  as  this 
substance  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  it  disappears   e  ntirely  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour.     The  residual  gas  is  njbx>gen,    containing  a 
small  quantity  of  carboiuc  acid  and  vapour  of  pnosphorus,  both  of         I 
which  may  be  removed  by  agitating  it  briskly  with  a  solution  of  pure 
potassa.     Several  other  substances  maybe  employed  for  withdrawing 
oxygen  from  atmospheric  air.    A  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron, 
charged  with  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  absorbs  the  oxygen  in  the  space  of 
a  few  minutes,    A  stick  of  phosphorus  produces  the  same  eifect  in  24 
hours,  if  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  60?  F.    A  solution  of  sulphuret 
of  potassa  or  lime  acts  in  a  similar  manner;  and  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  iron  filings  and  sulphur,  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  may  be  em- 
ployed with  the  same  mtention.     Both  ^hese  processes,  however,  are 
inconvenient  fi^m  their  slowness.     Nitrogen  g^  may  likewise  be  obtain- 
ed by  exposing  a  mixture  of  fresh  muscle  and  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1.20  to  a  moderate  temperature.     Effervescence  then  takes 
place,  and  a  large  quantity  of  gaseous  matter  is  evolved,  which  is  ni-  - 
trogen  mixed  with  a  little  carbonic  acid.    The  latter  must  be  removed 
by  agitation  with  lime-water;  but  the  residue  stiU  retains  a  peculiar 
odour,  indicative  of  the  presence  of  some  volatile  principle  which  can- 
not be  wholly  separated  from  it.     The  theory  of  this  process  is  some- 
what complex,  and  will  be  considered .  more  conveniently  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  <he  work. 

Pure  nitrogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  wholly  devoid  of  smell  and  taste. 
It  does  not  change  the  blue  colour  of  vegfetables,  and  is  distinguished 
from  other  gases  more  by  negative  characters  than  by  any  striking  qua- 
lity. It  is  not  a  supporter  of  combustion;  but,  on  the  contrary,  extin- 
guishes all  burning  bodies  that  are  immersed  in  it.  No  animal  can  live 
in  it^  but  yet  it  exerts  no  injuri<Hi3  action  either  on  the  lungs  or  on  the 
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system  at  large,  the  privation  of  OTyjgen  g^s  being  the  sole  cause  of 
deatii.  It  is  not  inflammable  like  hydrogen;  thou^,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  it  may  be  made  to  unite  with  oxygen.  Water,  when 
deprived  of  air  by  ebullition,  takes  up  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent, 
of  it.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.9722;*  and,  therefore,  100  cubic  inches, 
at  the  mean  temperature  and  pressure,  wiU  weigh  29.652  g^ns; 

Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  nitrogen. ,  Though 
ranked  among  the  simple  non-metallic  bodies,  some  circumstances  have 
led  to  the  suspicion  that  it  is  compound;  and  this  opinion  has  been 
warmly  advocated  h^  Sit  H.  Davy  and  Berzelius.  The  chief  argument 
in  favour  of  this  vie#is  drawn  from  the  phenomena  that  attend  the  form- 
ation of  what  is  called  the  ammoniacal  amalgam.  From  the  metallic 
appearance  of  this  substance,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of 
mercury  and  a  metal;  and  as  the  only  method  of  forming  it  is  by  the  ac- 
tion of  galvanism  on  a  salt  of  ammonia,  in  contact  with  a  globule  of 
mercury,  it  follows  that  the  metal,  if  present  at  all,  must  have  been 
supplied  by  the  anunonia.  Now  ammonia  b  composed  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen;  and  as  the  former,  from  its  levity,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
contain  a  metal,  it  was  inferred  that  it  must  be  present  in  the  latter. 
Unfortunately  for  this  argument,  the  supposed  metal  cannot  be  obtained 
in  a  separate  state.  The  amalgam  no  sooner  ceases  to  be  under  galva- 
nic influence  than  its  elements  begin'to  separate  spontaneously,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  decomposition  is  complete,  the  sole  products  being  am- 
isonia,  hydrogen,  and  pure  mercury.  Sir  H.  Davy  accounts  for  this 
'Change  on  the  supposition  that  water  is  decomposed;  that  its  oxygen  re- 
produces nitrogen  by  uniting  with  the  supposed  metal;  and  that  one 
part  of  its  hydrogen  forms  ammonia  by  uniting  with  the  nitrogen,  while 
the  remainder  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas.  But  Gay-Lussac  and.Thenard 
(U^cherches  Phyaco-chimiques,  vol.  i.)  declare  that  the  amalgam  re- 
solves itself  into  mercury,  ammonia,  and  hydrogen,  even  though  per- 
fectly free  from  moisture;  and  they  infer  from  their  experiments  that  it 
is  composed  of  those  three  substances  combined  directly  with  each 
other*  It  hence  appears  that  the  examination  of  the  ammoniacal  amal- 
gam affords  no  proof  of  the  compound  nature  of  nitrogen;  nor  was  Sir 
U.  Davy's  attempt  to  decompose  that  g^s  by  aid  of  potassium,  intensely 
heated  by  a  galvanic  current,  attended  by  better  success.  Berzehus 
has  defended  the  idea  that  nitrogen  is  a  compound  body  on  other  prin- 
ciples; but  as  his  arguments,  though  very  ingenious,  are  merely  specu- 
lative, they  cannot  be  admitted  as  decisive  of  the  question. 

On  the  Atmosphere. 

Tlie  eartli  is  every  where  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  guseous  matter 
called  the  atmosphere,  which  is  preserved  at  its  surface  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  revolves  together  with  it  around  the  sun.  It  is  (Tolourless 
and  invisible,  excites  neither  taste  nor  smell  when  pure,  and  is  not  sen- 
sible to  the  touch  unless  when  it  is  in  motion.  It  possesses  the  physical 
properties  of  elastic  fluids  in  a  high  degree.  Its  specific  gravity  is  uni- 
ty, being  the  standard  with  which  the  density  of  all  gaseous  substances 
is  compared.  It  is  831  times  lighter  than  water,  and  nearly  11.260  times 
lighter  than  mercury.  The  knowledge  of  its  exact  weight  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  many  physical  and  chemical  researches.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  Sir  G.  Shuckburgh  Evelyn,  100  cubic  inches  of 

*  This  number  is  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  air  consists  of  one 
measure  of  oxygen  and  four  of  nitrogen,  and  that  1.1111  is  the  specific 
gravity  of  oxygen  gas.  See  Thomson's  First  Principles,  vol.  L  p.  99. 
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pure  and  dry  atmospheric  air,  at  60^  F.  and  30  inches,  bar.,  weigh  exact- 
ty  30.5  grains;  and  this  estimate,  since  support  *d  by  Mr.  Rice,  (An.  of 
Ph.  xiii.  339.)  has  of  late  years  been  adopted  generally  by  British  phi- 
losophers. But  it  is  probably  short  of  the  truth.  The  observations  of 
Dr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Dal  ton  induce  them  to  consider  31  grains  as  more  ac- 
curate;  and  the  elaborate,  but  as  yet  unfinished,  inquiry  of  Dr.  Pr^out 
has  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  estimate  of  30. 5,  which  is  still 
adopted  in  this  work,  is,  therefore,  only  retained  provisionally,  until  all 
doubts  on  this  important  subject  shall  be  finally  removed. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  first  noticed  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  Galileo,  and  was  afterwards  demonstrated  by  his  pu- 
pil Torricelli,  to  whom  science  is  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  baro- 
meter. Its  pressure  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  equal  to  a  weight  of  about 
15  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  surface,  and  is  capable  of  support- 
ing a  column  of  water  34  feet  high,  and  one  of  mercury  of  30  inches; 
that  is,  a  oolumn  of  mercury  one  inch  square  and  30  inches  long  has  the 
same  weight  (nearly  15  pounds)  as  a  column  of  water  of  the  same  size 
and  34  feet  long,  and  as  a  column  of  air  of  the  same  size  reaching  from 
the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  atmosphere.  By  the 
use  of  the  barometer  it  was  discovered  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 
variable.  It  varies  according  to  the  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  on  this  principle  the  height  of  mountains  is  estimated.  Supposing 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  uniform,  a  fall  of  one  inch  in  the 
barometer  would*  correspond  to  11.260  inches  or  938  feet  of  air;  but  in 
order  to  make  the  calculation  with  accuracy,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  increasing  rarity  of  the  air,  and  for  various  other  circumstances 
which  are  detailed  in  works  on  meteorology.  (Daniell^s  Meteoi-ological 
Essays,  2d  edit.  376.)  From  causes  at  present  not  understood,  the  pres- 
sure varies  likewise  at  the  same  place.  On  this  depends  the  indications 
of  the  barometer  as  a  weather-glass;  for  observation  haa  fully  proved, 
that  the  weather  is  commonly  fair  and  calm  when  the  barometer  is  high, 
and  usually  wet  and  stormy  when  the  mercury  falls. 

Atmospheric  air  is  highly  compressible  and  elastic;  so  that  its  parti- 
cles admit  of  being  approximated  to  a  great  extent  by  compression,  and 
expand  to  an  extreme  degree  of  rarity,  when  the  tendency  of  its  parti- 
cles to  separate  is  not  restrained  by  external  force.  It  has  been  found 
experimentally  that  the  volume  of  air  and  all  other  gaseous  fluids,  so 
long  as  they  retain  the  elastic  state,  is  inveraely  as  the  pressure  to  wliich 
they  are  exposed.  Thus  a  portion  of  air  which  occupies  100  measures 
when  compressed  by  a  force  of  one  pound,  will  be  diminished  to  50 
measures  when  the  pressure  is  doubled,  and  will  expand  to  200  mea- 
sures when  the  compression  is  equal  to  half  a  pound.  This  law  was  first 
demonstrated  in  1662  by  the  celebrated  Boyle,  and  a  second  demonstra- 
tidn  of  it  was  given  some  years  afterwards  by  the  French  philosopher  M. 
Mariptte,  apparently  without  being  aware  that  the  discovery  had  been 
previously  made  in  England.  It  is  hence  fi-equently  called  the  law  of 
Mariotte.  Till  lately  it  had  not  been  verified  for  very  great  pressures; 
but  from  the  experiments  of  Oersted  in  1825,  who  eitended  his  observa- 
tions to  air  compressed  by  a  force  equal  to  110  atmospheres,  it  may  be 
inferred  to  be  quite  general,  except  when  the  gaseous  matter  assumes 
the  liquid  form.  (Edinb.  Journal  of  Science,  iv.  224.)  It  has,  indeed, 
been  recently  stated  by  M.  Despretz  that  the  easily  condensible  gases 
vary  from  this  law,  diminishing  under  increase  of  pressure  much  more 
rapidly  than  atmospheric  air;  but  the  detail  of  his  experiments  has  not, 
1  believe,  been  published.*    (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxxiv.  335  and  443.) 

•  See  note,  page  67.  B. 
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At  what  pressure  air  becomes  Cquld  is  uncertain,  since  all  attempts  to 
condense  it  liave  hitherto  been  unsuccessful. 

The  extreme  compressibility  and  elasticity  of  the  air  accoiuits  for  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  is 
capable  of  moving.  It  is  subject  to  the  laws  which  characterize  elastic 
fluids  in  general.  It  presses,  therefore,  equally  on  every  sidej  and  when 
some  parts  of  it  become  lighter  than  the  surroun^ng  portions,  the  denser 
particles  rush  rapidly  into  their  place  and  force  the  more  rarefied  ones  to 
ascend.  The  motion  of  air  gives  rise  to  various  familiar  phenomena.  A 
stream  or  current  of  air  is  wind,  and  an  undulating  vibration  excites  the 
sensation  of  sound. 

The  atmosphere  is  not  of  equal  density  at  all  its  parts.  This  is  obvi- 
ous from  the  consideration,  that  those  portions  which  are  next  the  earth 
sustain  the  whole  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  while  the  higher  strata 
bear  only  a  part.  The  atmosphenc  column  diminishes  in  length  as  the 
distance  from  the  earth's  surface  increases;  and,  consequently,  the 
greater  the  elevation,  the  lighter  must  be  the  air.  It  is  not  known  to 
what  height  the  atmosphere  extends.  From  calculations  founded  on 
the  phenomena  of  refraction,  its  height  is  supposed  to  be  about  45  miles; 
and  Dr.  Wollaston  estimated,  from  the  law  of  expansion  of  g^es,  that 
it  must  extend  to  at  least  40  miles  with  properties  unimpaired  by  rare- 
faction. In  speculating  on  its  extent  beyond  that  distance,  it  becomes 
,  a  question  whether  the  atmosphere  is  or  is  not  limited  to  the  earth.  This 

i  subject  was  discussed  with  his  usual  sagacity  by  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston 

I  in  an  flssay  on  the  Finite  Extent  of  the  Atmosphere,  published  in  the 

^  •  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1822.     On  the  supposition  that  the  atmos- 

phere is  unlimited,  it  would  pervade  all  space,  and  accumulate  about 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  forming  around  each  an  atmosphere,  the 
denaty  of  which  would  depend  on  their  respective  forces  of  attraction. 
Now  Dr.  Wollaston  inferred  from  astronomical  observations  made  by 
himself  and  Captain  Kater,  that  there  is  no  solar  atmosphere;  and  the 
observations  of  other  astronomers  appear  to  justify  the  same  inference 
with  respect  to  the  planet  Jupiter.  If  the  accuracy  of  these  conclusions 
i  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  our  atmosphere  is  confined  to  the  earth;  and 

1  it  may  next  be  asked,  by  what  means  is  its  extent  limited?    Dr.  Wollas- 

toQ  accounted  for  it  by  supposing  the  air,  after  attaining  a  certain  de- 
gree of  rarefaction,  to  possess  such  feeble  elasticity,  that  the  tendency 
of  its  particles  to  separate  further  from  each  other  is  counteracted  by 
gravity.  The  unknown  height  at  which  this  equilibrium  between  the 
two  forces  of  elasticity  and  gravitation  takes  place,  is  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  further  argued,  that  this  mode  of  reasoning  is 
inapplicable  unless  the  air  be  supposed  to  consist  of  ultimate  atoms. 
Then  only  can  each  particle  be  separated  from  contiguous  ones,  to  a 
degree  sufficient  for  producing  that  diminution  of  elasticity  required  by 
the  argument;  for  if  the  material  substance  of  air  is  divisible  without 
limit,  each  particle  will  in  itself  contain  an  infinite  number  of  other  par- 
ticles, the  tension  of  which,  in  consequence  of  their  proximity,  should 
lead  to  their  mutual  separation.  The  production  of  fresh  portions  of 
«r  would  on  this  principle  be  endless. 

in  order  to  account  for  the  Ikmted  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  accord- 
ii^  to  this  principle,  the  air  is  inferred  to  consist  of  atoms;  and  if  the  in- 
ference be  granted,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  matter  in  general  has  a  simi 
lar  constitution.  The  tendency  of  Dr.  Wollaston's  reasoning,  therefore, 
is  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  atomic  theory.  But  even  admitting 
astronomical  observaticms  as  concluave  against  the  existence  of  a  solar 
atmosphere,  and  as  proving  by  inference  the  eztentof  ours  to  be  linuted, 
it  icarcely  foUowB^  I  apprehend,  that  much  weight  csn  be  attached  ta 
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the  ai-gument.  The  tennon  or  elasticity  of  gaiseoas  matter  is  lessened 
by  two  causes,  diminution  of  pressure,  and  reduction  of  temperature, 
"nie  former  alone  was  taken  into  account  by  Dr.  Wollaston;  but  as  the 
tendency  of  the  latter  to  deprive  gases  of  their  elasUc  form  is  now  fully 
established,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  extreme  cold  which  is  admitted  to 
prevail  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  may  of  itself  be  a  condition  suffi- 
cient to  put  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  the  atmosphere.  Some  veiy  inge- 
nious remarks  have  been  made  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Graham.  (Philos. 
Mag.  and  Annals,  1. 107.) 

The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  varies  with  its  elevation.  Gaseous 
fluids  permit  radiant  matter  to  pass  freely  through  them  without  any 
absorption,  and,  therefore,  without  their  temperature  being  influenced 
by  its  passage.'  The  atmosphere  is  not  heated  by  transmitting  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  air  receives  its  caloric  solely  from  the  earth,  and  chiefly 
by  actual  contact;  so  that  its  temperature  becomes  progressively  lower, 
as  the  distance  from  the  general  mass  of  the  earth  increases.  Another 
circumstance  which  contributes  to  the  same  effect,  is  the  increasing  ten- 
uis of  the  atmosphere;  for  the  temperature  of  rarefied  air  is  less  raised 
by  a  given  quantity  of  heat,  than  that  of  tlie  same  portion  of  air  when 
compressed,  owing  to  its  specific  caloric  being  greater  in  the  former 
state  than  in  the  latter.  From  the  joint  influence  of  both  these  causes 
it  is  found  that,  in  ascending  into  the  atmosphere,  the  temperature  di- 
minishes at  the  rate  of  one  degree  for  about  every  300  feet.  The  rate 
of  decrease  is  probably  much  slower  at  con»derable  distances  from  the 
earth;  but  still  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  temperature  con- 
tinues to  decrease  with  the  increasing  elevation.  There  must  conse- 
quently in  every  latitude  be  a  point,  where  the  thermometer  never  rises 
above  32**,  and  where  ice  is  never  liquefied.  This  point  varies  with  the 
latitude,  being  highest  within  the  tropics,  and  descending  gradually  as 
we  advance  towards  the  poles.  The  following  table,  from  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  page  190,  article  Climate,  shows 
the  point  of  perpetual  ice  corresponding  to  different  latitudes. 


Latitude. 

English  feet 

Latitude. 

English  feet 

in  height. 

in  height. 

•  0^ 

15,207 

45*' 

7,671 

5"* 

15,095 

50*>. 

6,334 

IQO 

14,764 

55^ 

5,034 

15« 

14,220 

60« 

3,818 

20? 

13,478 

650 

2,722 

25« 

12,557 

70° 

1,778 

30<» 

11,484 

75« 

1,016 

35** 

10,287 

80O 

457 

40« 

9,001 

850 
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Air  was  one  of  the  four  elements  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and. 
their  opinion  of  its  nature  prevailed  generally,  tillits  accuracy  was  ren- 
dered questionable  by  the  experiments  of  Boyle,  Hooke,  and  Mayow. 
The  discovery  of  oxygen  gas  in  1774  paved  the  way  to  the  knowledge 
of  its  real  composition,  which  was  discovered  about  the  same  time  by 
Scheele  and  Lavoisier.  The  former  exposed  some  atmospheric  air  to  a 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassa,  which  gradually  absorbed  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen.  Lavoisier  effected  the  same  object  by  the  combustion  of 
iron  wire  and  phosphorus. 

The  earlier  analyses  of  the  sdr  did  not  agree  very  )vell  with  each  other. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Lavoisier,  it  is  composed  of  twenty-seven 
measwes  of  oxygen  and  seventy-three  of  nitrogen.    The  analysis  of 
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Scheele  gave  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  oxygen.  Priestley  found 
that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  varies  from  twenty  to.  twenty-five  per  cent; 
and  Cavendish  estimated  it  only  at  twenty.  These  discrepancies  must 
have  arisen  from  imperfections  in  the  mode  of  analysis;  for  the  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  has  been  found  by  subsequent  experiments  to  be  almost, 
if  not  exactly,  that  which  was  stated  by  Mr.  Cavendish.  The  results  of 
Scheele  and  Priestley  are  clearly  referrible  to  this  cause.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  processes  they  employed  cannot  be  relied  on,  unless  cer- 
tain precautions  are  taken  of  which  those  chemists  were  ignorant.  Re- 
cently boiled  water  absorbs  nitrogen^  and,  consequently,  if  sulphuret  of 
potassa  be  dissolved  in  that  liquid  by  the  aid  of  heat,  the  solution,  when 
agitated  with  air,  takes  up  a  portion  of  nitrogen,  and  thereby  renders 
the  apparent  absorption  of  oxygen  too  great.  This  inconvenience  may 
be  avoided  by  dissolving  the  alkaline  sulphuret  in  cold  unboiled  water> 
The  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  employed  by  Priestley,  removes  all  the  oxygen 
in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds;  but  for  reasons  which  will  soon  be  men- 
tioned, its  indications  are  very  apt  to  be  fallacious.  The  combustion  of 
phosphorus,  as  well  as  the  gradual  oxidation  of  that  substance,  acts  in  a 
very  uniform  manner,  and  removes  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  completely.  ^ 
The  residual  nitrogen  contains  a  iittle  of  the  vapour  of  phosphorus, 
which  increases  the  bulk  of  that  gas  by  l-40th,  for  which  an  allowance 
must  be  made  in  estimating  the  real  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

Since  chemists  have  learned  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  the  analy- 
sis of  the  air,  a  close  correspondence  has  been  observed  in  the  results  of 
their  experiments  upon  it  The  researches  of  Davy,  Dalton,  Gay-Lus- 
sac,  Thomson,  and  others,  leave  no  doubt  that  100  measures  of  pure  at- 
mospheric air  consist  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  volumes  of  oxygen,  and 
eighty  or  seventy-nine  of  nitrogen.  Dr.  Thomson,  whose  analysis  is  the 
most  recent,  fixes  the  quantity  of  oxygen  at  twenty  per  cent;  and  the 
reasons  he  has  assigned  for  regarding  this  estimate  as  more  accurate  than 
the  other,  appear  satisfactory.  The  oxygen  was  determined  (First 
Principles  of  Chemistry,  vol.  1.  p.  97,)  by  mixing  with  the  air  a  quanti- 
ty of  hydrogen,  sufficient  to  convert  all  the  oxygen  present  into  water, 
and  kindling  the  mixture  by  the  electric  spark.  Water  is  formed  and 
is  condensed;  and  since  that  liquid  is  composed  of  one  volume  of  oxygen 
and  two  of  hydrogen,  one-third  of  the  diminution  must  give  the  exact 
quantity  of  ox3'gen.  This  process  is  so  easy  of  execution,  and  so  uni- 
form in  its  indications,  that  it  is  now  employed  nearly  to  the  total  exclur 
sion  of  all  others.* 

*  The  best  analyses  of  atmospheric  air  correspond  so  nearly  with  the 
proportions  of  two  volumes  of  nitrogen  to  half  a  volume  of  oxygen,  that 
it  seems  probable  Jthat  these  proporiions  (which  correspond  at  the  same 
time  with  the  theory  of  volumes)  would  be  obtained  exactly,  if  our  ex- 
periments could  be  performed  with  rigid  accuracy.  On  the  assumption 
that  these  are  the  true  proportions,  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  would 
be  1.1111,  and  that  of  nitrogen  0.9722.  The  reader  may  judge  how 
far  these  calculated  numbers  may  be  depended  on,  by  observing  how 
nearly  they  coincide  with  the  experimental  numbers  of  Berzelius,  the 
most  accurate  chemist  of  the  present  day.  This  philosopher,  in  con- 
junction with  M.  Dulong,  determined  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  to 
be  1.1026,  and  that  of  nitrogen  0. 976.  The  composition  of  atmospheric 
air,  when  stated  in  volumes,  gives  the  oxygen  at  20  per  cent,  as  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Turner;  and  yet  the  usual  analyses  make  it  21  per  cent. 
This  discrepancy  will  probably  disappear  when  the  analysis  is  perform- 
ed with  more  accuracy.     Dr.  Hare  found  that  the  average  of  a  great 
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Such  IS  the  constitution  of  pure  atmospheric  air.  But  the  atmosphere 
it  never  absolutely  pure;  for  it  always  contains  a  certain  variaUe  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour,  besides  the  odoriferous  matter 
of  flowers  and  other  volatile  substances,  which  are  also  frequently  pre- 
sent. Saussure  found  carbonic  acid  in  air  collected  at  the  top  of  Mont- 
Blanc ;  and  it  exists  at  all  altitudes  which  have  been  hitherto  attained. 
Theodore  Saussure,  in  a  recent  essay,  states  the  proportion  of  this  g-aa 
to  vary  at  the  same  place  within  short  intervals  of  time.  It  is  g^reater  in 
summer  than  in  winter;  and  from  observations  made  during*  springy, 
summer,  and  autumn,  in  the  open  fields  and  in  calm  weather,  its  propor- 
tion is  inferred  to  be  always  greater  at  night  than  in  the  day.  He  found 
that  10,000  parts  of  air  contam  4.9  of  carbonic  acid  as  a  mean,  6.2  as  a 
maximum,  and  3.7  as  a  minimum.  (An.'de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxxviii.  411.) 

The  chief  chemical  properties  of  the  atmosphere  are  owing  to  the 
presence  of  oxygen  g'as.  Air  from  which  this  principle  has  been  with- 
drawn is  nearly  inert.  It  can  no  longer  support  respiration  and  combus- 
tion, and  metals  are  not  oxidized  by  being  heated  in  it  Most  of  the 
Spontaneous  changes  which  mineral  and  dead  organized  matters  underg'o, 
are  owing  to  the  powerful  affinities  of  oxygen.  The  uses  of  nitrogen 
are  in  a  great  measure  unknown.  It  was  supposed  to  act  as  a  mere  di- 
luent to  the  oxygen;  but  it  most  probably  serves  some  useful  purpose  in 
the  economy  of  animals,  the  exact  nature  of  which  has  not  been  disco- 
vered. 

The  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  air,  and  of  the  importance 
of  oxygen  to  the  life  of  animals,  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that 
the  healthiness  of  the  air,  at-different  times,  and  in  different  places,  de- 
pends on  the  relative  quantity  of  this  gas.  It  was,  therefore,  supposed 
that  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  or  its  fitness  for  communicating  health 
and  vigour,  might  be  discovered  by  determining  the  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen; and  hence  the  origin  of  the  term  Eudiometer,  which  was  applied 
to  the  apparatus  for  analyzing  the  air.  But  this  opinion,  though  at  first 
supported  by  the  discordant  results  of  the  earlier  ansilysts,  was  soon 
proved  to  be  fallacious.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  air  is  not  only  constant  in  the  same  place,  but  is  the  same  in 
all  regions  of  the  earth,  and  at  all  altitudes.  Air  collected  at  the  summit 
of  the  highest  mountains,  such  as  Mont-Blanc  and  Chimborazo,  contains 
the  same  proportion  Of  oxygen  as  that  of  the  lowest  valleys.  The  air  of 
Egypt  was  found  by  BerthoUet  to  be  similar  to  that  of  France.  The 
air  which  Gay-Lussac  brought  from  an  altitude  of  21,735  feet  above  the 
earth,  had  the  same  composition  as  that  collected  at  a  short  distance 
from  its  surface.  Even  the  miasmata  of  marshes,  and  the  effluvia  of  in- 
fected places,  owe  their  noxious  qualities  to  some  principle  of  too  sub- 
tile a  nature  to  be  detected  by  chemical  means,  and  not  to  a  deficiency 
of  oxygen.  Seguin  examined  the  infectious  atmosphere  of  an  hospital, 
the  odour  of  which  was  almost  intolerable,  and  could  discover  no  ap- 
preciable deficiency  of  oxygen,  or  other  peculiarity  of  composition. 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed  whether  the  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen gases  of  the  atmosphere  are  simply  intermixed,  or  chemically  com- 
bined with  each  other.  Appearances  are  at  first  view  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  latter  opinion.  Oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  differ  in  density,  and, 
therefore,  it  might  be  expected,  were  they  merely  mixed  together, 

number  of  analyses  of  atmospheric  air  performed  by  explosion  with  hy- 
drogen, by  means  of  his  very  accurate  eudiometers,  gave  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  at  20.66  per  cent,  which  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  quan- 
tity indicated  by  the  theory  of  volumes.  B. 


IBM  <ne  oijgen  u  luc  nearicr  gas  ougui,  m  uucuiciitc  lu  tiic  iun;c  ui 
gT»vity,  to  collect  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  airj  while  the  nitrogen 
■hould  hure  a  tendency  to  occupy  the  higher.  But  thia  has  nowhere 
been  obserred.  If  air  be  confined  in  a  long  tube,  preserved  at  perfect 
rest,  its  upper  part  will  contain  just  as  much  oxygen  sa  the  lower,  ecen 
after  in  interval  of  many  monthsj  nay,  if  the  lower  part  of  it  be  filled 
with  oiygen,  and  the  upper  with  nitrogen,  theae  gasea  will  be  found  in 
the  course  of  a.  few  hours  to  have  mixed  intimately  with  one  another. 
The  coQstituents  of  the  air  are,  also,  in  the  eiact  proportion  for  com- 
bining. By  measure  Ihey  are  in  the  simple  ratio  of  one  to  four,  which 
l^rees  perfectly  with  the  law  of  combination  by  volumej  and  by  weight 
they  ire  as  8  to  28,  which  corresponds  to  one  proportional  of  oiygen 
and  two  of  nitrogen. 

Strong  aa  are  these  arguments  in  favour  of  the  chemical  theory,  it  U 
nevertheless  liable  to  objections  which  appear  insuperable.  The  at- 
mosphere possesses  all  the  characters  that  should  arise  from  a  mechani- 
cal mixture.  There  is  not,  aa  in  all  other  cases  of  chemical  union,  any 
change  in  the  bulk,  form,  or  other  qualiiiea  of  its  elements.  The  nitro- 
gen manifests  no  attraction  for  the  oxygen.  All  bodies  which  have  an 
afEnity  for  oiygen  abstract  it  from  the  atmoaphere  with  as  much  facili- 
ty as  if  the  nitrogep  were  absent  altogether.  Even  watsr  efTeota  this 
■eparation;  for  the  air  which  is  expelled  from  rain  water  by  ebullition, 
contains  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  oiygen.  When  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen gases  are  miied  together  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  four,  the  mix- 
ture occupies  precisely  Sve  volumes,  nnd  has  every  property  of  pure 
stmospheric  air.  The  refractive  power  of  the  atmosphere  is  precisely 
such  as  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  ought  to  possess;  and 
different  from  what  would  be  expected  were  its  elements  chemically 
united.  (Edinburgh  Journal  of  Sdence,  iv.  211.) 

Since  the  eiementa  of  the  air  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tual comhina^n,  it  is  necessary  to  accoiliit  for  the  steadiness  of  their 
proportion  on  some  other  principle.  Chemists  are  divided  on  this  sub- 
ject between  two  opinions.  It  is  conceived,  according  to  one  view, 
that  the  affinity  of  oiygen  and  nitrogen  for  one  another,  though  insuf- 
ficient to  cause  their  combination  when  miied  together  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, may  still  operate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  sepa- 
ration; that  a  certain  degree  of  attraction  is  even  then  exerted  between 
them,  which  is  able  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  gravity.  An  opinion 
of  thia  kind  was  advanced  by  Berthollet,  in  bia  Siatigtte  Chimique,  and 
defended  by  the  late  Dr.  Murray.  This  doctrine,  however,  is  not  satis- 
factory. It  is,  indeed,  .quite  conceivable  that  oxygen  and  nitrogen  may 
attract  each  other  in  the  way  supposed;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that 
this  supposition  explains  why  these  two  gases  continue  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect mixture.  But  still  the  explanation  is  unsatisfactory;  and  for  the 
following  reason. — Mr.  Dallon  took  two  cylindrical  vessels,  one  of  which 
wis  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  the  other  with  hydrogen  gasi  the  latter 
was  placed  perpendicularly  over  the  other,  and  a  communication  was 
estabhshed  between  them.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  hydrogen  was 
detected  in  thu  lower  vessel,  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  upper.  ]f  the 
upper  vessel  be  filled  with  oiygen,  nitrogen,  or  any  other  gas,  the  same 

thenomena  will  ensue;  the  gases  will  be  found,  after  a  short  interval,  to 
e  in  a  state  of  miiture,  and  will  at  last  be  distributed  equally  through 
both  vessels.  Now  titia  result  cannot,  with  any  shadow  of  reason,  be 
aicribed  to  the  action  of  affinity.  It  is  well  known  that  carbonic  acid 
cannot  be  made  to  unite  either  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  or  nitfogeni 
and,  therefore,  it  is  quite  gratuitous  to  assert  that  it  has  an  affinity  for 
them.     Some  other  power  must  be  in  operation,  capable  of  producing 
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the  mixtare  of  gases  with  each  other,  independently  of  chemical  attnc- 
tion;  and  if  this  power  can  cause  carbonic  acid  to  ascend  through  a  gas 
which  is  twenty-two  times  lig-hter  than  itself,  it  will  surely  explain  why 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  the  densities  of  which  differ  so  little,  should 
be  intermingled  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  explanation  which  Mr.  Dalton  has  given  of  these  phenomena  is 
founded  on  the  assumption,  that  the  particles  of  one  gfas,  though  high- 
ly repulsive  to  each  other,  do  not  repel  those  of  a  different  kind.  It  fol- 
lows,  from  this  supposition,  that  one  gas  acts  as  a  vacuum  with  respect 
to  another;  and,  therefore,  if  a  vessel  full  of  carbonic  acid  be  made  to 
communicate  with  another  of  hydrogen,  the  particles  of  each  gas  insin- 
uate themselves  between  the  particles  of  the  other,  tiU  they  are  equal- 
ly diffused  through  both  vessels.  The  particles  of  the  carbonic  acid  do 
not  indeed  fill  the  space  occupied  by  the  hydrogen  with  the  same  velo- 
city as  if  it  were  a  real  vacuum,  because  the  particles  of  the  hydrogen 
afford  a  mechanical  impediment  to  their  progress.  The  ultimate  effect, 
however,  is  the  same  as  if  the  vessel  of  hydrogen  had  been  a  vacuum. 
(Manchester  Memoirs,  Vol.  v.) 

Though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  objections  to  this  hirpothc-. 
sis,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  applicable  to  every  possible  case;  which 
cannot,  I  conceive,  be  admitted  of  the  other.  It  accounts  not  only  for 
the  mixture  of  gases,  but  for  the  equable  diffusion  of  vapours  through 
gases,  and  through  each  other.  This  view  receives  considerable  sup- 
port from  some  experiments,  recently  described  in  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  N.  S.  vi.  74.  by  Mr.  Graham  of  Glasgow.  He  finds  that 
the  tendency  of  gases  to  be  diffused  varies  with  their  density.  When 
a  gas  is  contained  in  a  bottle  which  communicates  with  the  air  or  any 
gaseous  substance  by  means  of  a  narrow  tube,  the  rapidity  of  diffusion 
will  depend  on  its  density,  being  rapid  if  the  gas  is  light,  and  less  so  if 
heavy.  In  fact,  the  diffusiveness  of  gases  is  inversely  as  some  func- 
tion, probably  the  square  root,  of  their  densities.  This  subject  is  still 
under  investigation;  but  the  explanation  manifestly  depends  rather  on 
the  mechanical  constitution  of  gases,  than  on  any  chemical  principle.* 

There  is  still  one  circumstance  for  consideration  respecting  the  at- 
mosphere. Since  oxygen  is  necessary  to  combustion,  to  the  respiration 
of  animals,  and  to  various  other  natural  operations,  by  all  of  which  that 
gas  is  withdrawn  from  the  air,  it  is  obvious  that  its  quantity  would  grad- 
ually diminish,  unless  the  tendency  of  those  causes  were  counteracted 
by  some  compensating  process.  To  all  appearance  there  does  exist 
some  source,  of  compensation;  for  chemists  have  not  hitherto  noticed 
any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  The  only  source 
by  which  oxygen  is  known  to  be  supplied,  is  by  the  action  of  growing 
vegetables.  A  healthy  plant  absorbs  carbonic  acid  during  the  day,  ap- 
propriates the  carbonaceous  part  of  that  g^s  to  its  own  wants,  and 
evolves  the  oxygen  with  which  it  was  combined.  During  the  night,  in- 
deed, an  opposite  effect  is  produced.  Oxygen  gas  then  disappears,  and 
carbonic  acid  is  eliminated;  but  it  follows  from  the  experinients  of 
Priestley  and  Davy,  that  plants  during  24  hours  yield  more  oxygen  than 
they  consume.  Whether  living  vegetables  make  a  full  compensation 
for  the  oxygen  removed  from  the  air  by  the  processes  above  mentioned 
is  uncertain.    From'  the  great  extent  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  con- 

•  As  connected  with  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  wi  inter 
resting  paper  on  the  *•  Penetraitiveness  of  Fluids,'*  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell, 
of  Philadelphia,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 
vol.  vii.  p.  36k  B. 


By  volume.  Bt/  intight. 

Sitri^en.         Oxygai.         Sitri^en.         Oiygtn. 
Nitrous  oxide  100  90  14  8 

Nitric  oxide  100  100  14  16 

Hyponilrous  acid  100  ISO  14  24 

Fitrouaacid  100  200  14  33 

Nitric  acid  100  250  14  40 

The  first  of  these,  «s  containing  the  amallest  quantity  of  oij^iij  i» 
regMdedas  a  compound  of  one  proportional,  or  according  to  the  atomic 
theor;  of  one  atom,  of  each  element.  The  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen, 
thit  of  oxygen  being  8,  wiU,  therefore,  be  14.  The  otiier  four  com- 
pounds must  consequently  be  composed  of  one  atom  of  nitrogen,  united 
in  the  second  with  two,  in  the  third  with  three,  in  the  fourth  with  four, 
and  in  the  ilElh  with  Rve,  atoms  of  oxygen. 

Protoxide  of  Nitrogen- 

This  gxs  was  discovered  by  Priestley,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  depkb- 
gUlieaial  nilrout  air.  Sir  H.  Davy  culled  it  nilTout  oxidt.  According 
to  the  principles  of  chenucal  nomenclature  its  proper  appellation  is 
protoxiae  of  nitrogen.  It  may  be  formed  by  exposing  nitric  oxide  for 
Bome  days  to  the  action  of  iron  filings,  or  other  substances  which  have 
a  Wrong  affinity  for  oxygen.  The  nitric  oxide  loses  one-half  of  its  oxy- 
gen, and  is  converted  into  the  protoxide.  But  the  most  convenient 
method  of  procuring  it  is  by  means  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  When  this 
•alt  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  400"  or  500°  F.  it  liqueGes,  bubble! 
of  gas  begin  to  rise  from  it,  and  in  a  short  time  brisk  effervescence  en- 
sues,  which  continues  till  all  the  salt  disappears.  The  nitrate  of  ammo- 
nia should  be  contained  in  a  glass  retort,  and  the  heat  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  lamp,  placed  at  such  a  distance  below  it  as  to  maintain  a 
moderately  rapid  evolution  of  gas. 

The  sole  producla  of  tliia  operation,  when  carefully  conducted,  are 
water  and  protoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  theory  of  the  process  adnuts  of 
an  easy  explanadon. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  is  composed  of 

e  proportional. 
e  proportionaL 


n 

These  compounds  are  thus  constituted  :- 
Nitrt^n    14  or  one  prop.  Nitrogen 

Oxygen      40  or  five  prop.  Hydrogen 


3  or  three  prop. 

Nitric  acid  54  or  one  prop.  Ammonia     17*  or  one  prop. 

By  the  action  of  heat  these  elements  arrange  themselves  in  anew  or- 
der. The  hydrogen  takes  so  much  oxygen  as  ia  sufficient  for  forming 
water,  and  the  residual  oxygen  converts  the  nitrogen  both  of  tbe  nitrie 
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aCid  and  of  the  ammonia  into  protoxide  of  nitrogen.     The  decomposi- 
tion of  71  grains  of  the  salt  wUl  therefore  yield 

*«.  X  OT      •!.  C  Oxygen  24  or  three'pr. 

Water        -        -         Sr  or  three  pr.  ^  ^^/^^^^^  3  ^,  three  pr. 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen  44  or  two  pr.   J  Nitrogen  28  o^'/two'^pn" 

n 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  does  not  affect  the 
blue  vegetable  colours,  even  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air.  Re- 
cently boiled  water,  which  has  cooled  without  exposure  to  the  air,  ab- 
SQrbs  nearly  its  own  bulk  of  it  at  60*^  F.,  and  gives  it  out  agsdn  unchang- 
ed by  boilmg.  The  solution,  like  the  gas  itself,  has  a  faint  agreeable 
odour  and  sweet  taste.  The  action  of  water  upon  it  affords  a  ready- 
means  of  testing  its  purity;  removing  it  readily  from  all  other  gases, 
such  as  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which  are  sparingly  absorbed  by  that  li- 
quid. For  the  same  reason  it  cannot  be  preserved  over  cold  water;  but 
should  be  collected  either  over  hot  water  or  mercury. 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  a  supporter  of  combustion.  Most  substances 
bum  in  it  with  far  greater  energy  than  in  the  atmosphere.  When  a  re- 
cently extinguished  candle  with  a  very  red  wick  is  introduced  into  it, 
the  flame  is  instantly  restored.  Phosphorus,  if  previously  kindled, 
burns  in  it  with  great  brilliancy.  Sulphur,  when  burning  feebly,  is 
extinguished  by  it  j  but  if  it  is  immersed  while  the  combustion  is  lively, 
the  size  of  the  flame  is  increased  considerably.  With  an  equal  bulk  of 
hydrogen  it  forms  a  mixture  which  explodes  violently  by  die  electric 
spark  or  by  flame.  In  all  these  cases  the  product  of  combustion  is  the 
same  as  when  oxygen  gas  or  atmospheric  air  is  used.  The  protoxide  is 
decomposed;  the  combustible  matter  unites  with  its  oxygen,  and  the 
nitrogen  is  set  free.  The  protoxide  of  nitrogen  suff*ers  decomposition 
when  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  is  passed  through  it.  A  similar 
effect  is  caused  by  conducting  it  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  in* 
candescence.  It  is  resolved,  in  both  instances,  into  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrous  acid. 

Sir  H.  Davy  discovered  that  protoxide  of  nitrogen  may  be  taken  into 
the  lungs  with  safety,  and  that  it  supports  respiration  for  a  few  minutes. 
He  breathed  nine  quarts  of  it,  contained  in  a  silk  bag,  for  three  mi- 
nutes, and  twelve  quarts  for  rather  more  than  four;  but  no  quantity 
could  enable  him  to  bear  the  privation  of  atmospheric  air  for  a  longer 
period.  Its  action  on  the  system,  when  inspired,  is  very  remarkable, 
A  few  deep  inspirations  are  followed  by  most  agreeable  feelings  of  ex- 
citement, similar  to  the  earlier  stages  of  intoxication.  This  is  shown 
by  a  strong  propensity  to  laughter,  by  a  rapid  flow  of  vivid  ideas,  and 
an  unusual  (Usposition  to  muscular  exertion.  These  feelings,  however, 
ioon  subside;  and  the  person  returns  to  his  usual  state,  without  experi- 
encing the  languor  or  depre&sion  which  so  universally  follows  intoxica- 
tion from  spirituous  liquors.  Its  effects,  however,  on  different  persons, 
are  various;  and  in  individuals  of  a  plethoric  habit  it  sometimes  produces 
giddiness  headach,  and  other  disagreeable  symptoms.  (Researches  on 
the  Nitrous  Oxide.) 

The  protoxide  of  nitrogen  was  analyzed  by  Sir  H.  Davy  by  means  of 
hydrogen  gas.  He  mixed  39  measures  of  the  former  with  40  measures 
of  hydtogen,  and  fired  the  mixture  by  the  electric  spark.  Water  waa 
formed;  and  the  residual  gas,  which  amounted  to  41  measures,  had  the 
properties  of  pure  nitrogen.  As  40  measures  of  hydrogen  require  20 
of  oxygen  for  combustion,  it  follows  that  39  volumes  of  the  protoxide 


These  rumbere  added  together  amount  to  46.596;  which  must  be  the 
weight  of  ICO  cubic  inches  of  the  protoiidej  and  its  specific  gravity  is, 
therefore,  1.S277.  Its  composition  by  weight  is  determined  by  the 
•ame  daU,  bein^  16.9U  of  oij'^en  to  39.652  of  nitrogen,  or  as  8  tol4. 
It*  Atomic  weight  or  equivalent  is,  of  course,  8  -^  14  or  33. 

Deutoxide  of  Nitrogen. 

This  compound  is  best  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  of  spe-. 
cific  gravity  1.3,  on  metallic  copper.  Brisk  effervescence  takes  place 
without  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  gas  maybe  collected  over  water  or 
mercury.  The  copper  gradually  disappears  during  the  process;  the 
liquid  acquires  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  and  yields  on  evaporation  a  salt 
which  is  composed  of  nitric  acid  and  peroxide  of  copper.  The  chemi- 
cal changes  that  occur  are  the  following. — One  portion  of  nitric  acid 
suffers  decomposition;  part  of  its  oxygen  unites  with  the  copper  and 
converts  it  into  peroiide;  while  another  part  is  retained  by  the  nitr^igen 
of  the  nitric  add,  forming  deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  peroxide  of 
copper  attaches  itself*  to  some  undccomposed  nitric  acid,  and  formrthe 
blue  nitrate  of  copper.  Many  other  metals  are  oxidized  by  nitric  acid, 
with  disengagement  of  a  similar  compound;  but  none,  mercury  except- 
ed, yields  so  pure  a  gas  as  copper. 

~  .    ■      ■   -         -.  ■  liscovered  by  Dr.  Hales.     It 

lO  called  it  nitToas  air.  The 
.  -  „  1,  and  nitric  oxide,  are  frequentiy  applied  to  it;  but 
deuioxide  of  nitrogen,  as  indicative  of  its  nature,  is  the  most  suitable  ap- 

Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  a  colourless  gas.  When  mixed  with  atmoa- 
pheric  air,  or  any  gaseous  mixture  that  contains  osygen  in  an  uncom- 
bbed  state,  dense,  sufTocating,  acid  vapours,  of  a  red  or  orange  colour, 
•re  produced,  called  nitrous  add  vapours,  which  are  copiously  absorbed 
by  water,  and  communicate  acidity  to  it.  This  cliaracter  serves  to  distln- 
giiiah  the  deutoxide  from  every  other  substance;  and  affords  a  conveiu> 
ent  test  of  the  presence  of  free  oxygen.  Though  it  gives  rise  to  an  acid 
by  combining  with  oxygen,  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  itself  does  not  redden 
the  blue  colour  of  vegetables;  but  for  this  experiment,  the  gas  must  be 
previously  well  washed  with  water  to  separate  all  traces  of  nitrous  acid. 
"Water  absorbs  the  deutoxide  sparingly; — 100  measures  of  thatLquid,, 
cold  and  recently  boiled,  take  up  about  11  of  the  gas. 

Very  few  inflammable  substances  bum  in  deutoiide  of  nitrogen. 
Burning  sulphur  and  a  lighted  candle  are  instantly  eltinguished  by  it. 
Charcoal  and  phoaphorus,  however,  if  in  a  state  of  vivid  combustion  at 
the  moment  of  being  immersed  in  it,  bum  with  increased  briliiancy.  The 
product  of  the  combustion  is  carbonic  acid  in  the  former  case,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  latter,  nitrogen  being  separated  in  both  instances. 
With  an  equal  bulk  of  hydrogen,  it  forms  a  mixture  which  cannot  be 
nude  to  explode,  but  which  is  kindled  by  contact  with  a  lighted  candle, 
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and  bums  rapidly  with  a  greenish-white  flame.  Water  and  pure  xiitro- 
gen  are  the  products. 

Deutoxide  of  nitrogea  is  quite  .irrespirable,  exciting  strong  spasm  of 
the  glottis,  as  soon  as  an  attempt  is  made  to  inhale  it  The  experiment, 
however,  is  a  dangerous  one;  for  if  the  gas  did  reach  the  lungs,  it  would 
there  mix  with  atmospheric  air,  and  be  converted  inta  nitrous  acid  va- 
pours, which  are  highly  irritating  and  corrosive. 

Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  partially  resolved  into  its  elements  by  being 
passed  through  red-hot  tubes.  A  succession  of  electric  sparks  has  a  a- 
roilar  effect.  It  is  converted  into  protoxide  of  nitrogen  by  substances 
which  have  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  such  as  iron  filings  and  alkaline 
sulphurets.  Sir  H.  Davy  ascertained  its  composition  by  the  combustion 
of  charcoal.  (Elementsof  Chemical  Philosophy,  p.  200.)  Two  volumes 
of  the  deutoxide  yielded  one  volume  of  nitrogen,  and  about  one  of  car- 
bonic acid?  whence  it  was  inferred  to  consist  of  equal  measures  of  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  gases  united  without  any  condensation.  Gay-Lussac,  in 
his  essay  in  the  Memoires  d'^rcueil,  proved  that  this  proportion  is  ri^d- 
ly  exact.  He  decomposed  100  measures  of  the  gas,  by  heating  potassium 
in  it;  50  measures  of  pure  nitrogen  were  left,  and  the  loss  of  weight  cor- 
responded to  50  measures  of  oxygen.  The  same  fact  has  been  lately 
proved  by  Dr.  Henry  in  the  paper  already  referred  to.  From  these  data, 
its  composition  by  weight,  and  its  specific  gravity,  may  be  determined 
by  a  simple  calculation: — 

50  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  weigh  16.944  grains. 
50        .        .  nitrogen  14.826 

%  31.770 

Hence  100  cubic  inches  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  at  the  mean  temper- 
ature and  pressure,  weigh  31.77  grains;  and  its  specific  gravity  is,  there- 
fore, 1.0416.  This  is«ear|y  the  mean  density  of  the  deutoxide,  as  deter- 
mined directly  by  Davy,  Thomson,  and  B^rard,  which  confirms  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  data  on  which  the  calculation  is  founded.  The  elements  of 
the  deutoxide  are  obviously  in  the  lutio,  by  weight,  of  14  of  nitrogen  to 
16  of  oxygen;  that  is,  one  proportional  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter- 
An  equivalent  of  the  compound  is,  therefore,  14  -4-  16  =  30. 

From  the  invariable  formation  of  red  coloured  acid  vapours,  whenever 
deutoxide  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  mixed  together,  these^gases  detect 
the  presence  of  each  other  with  great  certainty;  and  since  the  product  is 
wholly  absorbed  by  water,  either  of  them  may  be  entirely  removed  from 
any  gaseous  mixture,  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  other.  Priest- 
ley, who  first  observed  this  fact,  supposed  that  combination  takes  place 
between  them  in  one  proportion  only;  and  inferring  on  this  supposition, 
that  a  given  absorption  must  always  indicate  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen, 
he  was  led  to  employ  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  in  eudiometry.  But  in  this 
opinion  he  was  mistaken.  The  discordant  results  that  were  obtained  by 
lus  method,  soon  excited  suspicion  of  its  accuracy;  and  the  souroe 
of  error  has  since  been  discovered  by  ihe  researches  of  Dalton  and  Gay- 
Lussac.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Gay-Lussac,  and  his  results 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of -Mr.  Dalton,  that  for  100  measures 
of  oxygen,  400  of  the  deutoxide  may  be  absorbed  as  a  maximum,  and 
133  as  a  minimum;  and  that  between  these  extremes,  the  quantity  of  the 
deutoxide  corresponding  to  100  of  oxygen,  is  exceedingly  variable.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this,  that  oxygen  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  unite 
in  every  proportion  within  these  limits.  The  true  explanation  is,  that 
the  mixture  of  these  gases  may  give  rise  to  three  compounds,  hyponi- 
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troua,  ritrous,  *nd  nitric  •cidsj  and  thnt  either  ma/  be  formed  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  to  the  eicluaion  of  the  others,  if  certain  precautions  are 
ad<nited.  Butin  the  usual  mode  of  opeTating-,  two  if  not  all  are  ^nerated 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  proportion  to  each  other  which  19  by  no  means 
uniform.  The  circumstances  that  influence  the  decree  of  absorption, 
irhen  a  mixture  of  ozj'gcn  anddeutoiide  of  nitrogen  is  made  over  water, 
are  the  following; — 1,  The  diameter  of  the  lube;  2,  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  mixture  is  roadcj  3,  The  relative  proportion  of  the  two  gases; 
4,  TTie  time  allowed  to  elapse  after  mixing  themi  5,  Agitation  of  the 
lube;  and  lastly,  The  opposite  conditions  of  adding  the  oxygen  to  the 
dentoiide,  or  the  deutoiide  to  (he  oxygen. 

Notwithstanding  these  many  sources  of  error,  Dalton  and  Gay-Luasac 
nudntain  that  deuloxide  of  nitrogen  may  neverthel^  be  employed  in 
eudiometty;  and  they  have  described  the  pre  cau^ons  which  are  required 
to  ensure  accuracy.  Mr.  Dalton  has  given  his  process  in  the  lOlh  volume 
of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  page  38;  and  further  directions  have  been 
published  by  Dr.  Henry  in  hia  Elements.     The  method  of  Gay-Lussac, 
to  which  my  own  observation  would  lead  me  to  give  the  preference, 
may  be  found  in  the  2d  volume,  page  247,  of  the  JHemoira  d^Jreucil. 
Instead  of  employing  a.  narrow  tube,  such  as  is  commonly  used  for  mea- 
suring gases,  Gay-Lussac  advises  that  100  measures  of  air  should  be  in- 
troduced  into  a  very  wide  tube  or  jar,  and  that  an  equal  volume,  of  deul- 
oxide of  nitrogen  should  then  be  added.     The  red  vapours,  which  are 
instantly  produced,  disappear  very  quickly;  and  the  al 
half  a  minute,  or  a  minute  at  the  most,  may  be  regai'det 
The  re^due  is  then  Cransfen^d  into  a  graduated  tube 
The  diminution  almost  always,  according  to  Gay-Lussac, 
measures,  one-fourth  of  which  is  oxygen.*    Gay-Lussac  h 
process  to  the  analysis  of  various  mixed  gases,  in  which  t 
sometimes  in  a  greater,  at  others  in  a  less  proportion  Iha 
pbere,  and  the  indicatjona  were  always  correct.     When 
of  oxygen  is  great,  a  proportionally  large  quantity  of  the  deutoxide 
must  of  course  be  empl^^ed,  in  order  that  an  excess  of  it  may  be  pre- 


the  diminution  oughtto  be  due  to  oxygen  j  for  nitrous  acid  is  composed  of 
one  volume -of  oxygen  and  two  volumesof  deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  Itmaj 
be  asked,  therefore,  what  are  the  real  products  of  the  expenment;  as  in 
pCHUt  of  feet,  one-fourth  of  the  gaseous  matter  which  disappears  ia  doe 
to  oxygen?  The  late  Dr.  Dana  ingeniously  reconciled  this  result  with 
the  theory  of  volumes,  by  supposing  that  two-thirds  of  the  deutoxide  of 
nitn^n  become  byponitrousacid,  and  one -third,  nitrous  acid.  Thussup- 
podng  six  volumes  of  the  deutoiide  to  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
vXy  of  oxygen,  four  volumes  are  assumed  to  be  converted  into  hyponi- 
troui  ai^d,  by  combining  with  one  volume  of  oxygen,  and  the  remaining 
two,  into  nitrous  acid,  by  uniting  with  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen.  In 
this  manner  six  volumes  of  deutoxide  and  two  volumes  of  oxygen,  in  all 
eight  volumes,  will  disappear,  being  condensed,  as  above  explained,  in- 
to hyponitrous  and  nitrous  acids.  Now  of  these  eight  volumes,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  one-fourth  is  oxygen. 

When  the  experiment  is  performed  with  certain  precautions,  nitrous 
acid  ii  the  sole  product,  and  the  formula  for  calculating  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  ia  of  course  to  divide  the  deficit  by  three.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
teeing  this  proved  experimentally,  on  several  occamons,  by  Dr.  Hare  of 
ttM  Umveni^  of  FennsyWuua.  B. 
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There  is  another  mode  of  absorbing  oxygpen  by  means  of  deutoxide  of 
mtrogen.  If  a  current  of  the  deutoxide  be  conducted  into  a  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  the  gas  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity,  and  the  so* 
lution  acquires  a  deep  olive-brown  colour,  which  appears  almost  black 
when  fully  saturated.  This  solution  absorbs  oxygen  with  facility.  But 
it  cannot  be  safely  employed  in  eudiometry;  because  the  abs<»ption  of 
oxygen  is  accompanied,  or  at  least  very  soon  followed,  by  evolution  of 
gas  from  the  liquid  itself. 

Sir  H.  Davy  ascertained  that  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  b  dissolved,  with- 
out decomposition,  by  a  cold  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron;  and  that 
when  the  solution  is  heated,  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  is  disengaged, 
and  the  remainder  decomposed.  The  decomposition  is  determined 
chiefly  by  the  affinity  of  protoxide  of  iron  for  oxygen  gas.  The  protoxide 
of  iron  decomposes  a  portion  of  water  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  at  the 
same  time,  and  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  both;  while  the  hydrogen  of 
the  water  and  nitrogen  of  the  deutoxide  combine  together,  and  gene- 
rate ammonia.  Nitric  acid  is  formed  when  the  solution  is  exposed  to 
the  air  or  oxygen  gas,  but  not  otherwise. 

It  is  singular  that  both  deutoxide  and  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  acidity,  are  capable  of  forming  compounds  of 
considerable  permanence  with  the  pure  alkalies.  The  circumstances 
which  gfive  rise  to  the  formation  of  these  compounds  will  be  stated  in 
the  description  of  nitre. 

Hyponitrous  Acid, 

On  adding  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  in  excess  to  oxygen  gfas,  confined 
in  a  glass  tube  over  mercury,  Gay-Lussac  observed  that  the  absorption 
is  always  uniform,  provided  a  strong  solution  of  pure  potassa  is  put  into 
the  tube  before  mixing  the  two  gases.  He  found  that  100  measures  of 
oxygen  g^  combined,  under  these  circumstances,  with  400  of  the  deut- 
oxide, forming  an  acid  which  unites  with  the  potassa.  The  compound 
so  formed  is  hyponitrous  acid,  the  composition  of  which  may  be  easily 
inferred  from  the  proportions  just  mentioned.  For  as  deutoxide  of  ni- 
trogen contains  half  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  the  new  acid  must  be 
composed  of  200  measures  of  nitrogen  and  300  of  oxygen,  or  of  100  and 
150.  It  contains,  therefore,  three  times  as  much  oxygen  as  protoxide 
of  nitrogen;  so  that,  by  weight,  it  is  formed  of 

Nitrogen        14    one  proportional. 
Oxygen         24    three  proportionals; 

and  its  proportional  niunber  is  38. 

Another  method  of  forming  hyponitrous  acid  is  by  keeping  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen  for  three  months  in  a  glass  tube  over  mercury,  in  contact 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  pure  potassa.  The  deutoxide  is  resolv- 
ed into  hyponitrous  acid,  which  unites  with  the  potassa,  and  into  pro- 
toxide of  nitrogen  which  remains  in  the  tube. 

Hyponitrous  acid  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained  in  a  free  state.  When 
an  acid  is  added  to  hyponitrite  of  potassa,  hyponitrous  acid,  instead  oj 
being  dissolved  by  the  water  of  the  solution,  suffers  decomposition,  and 
is  converted,  according  to  Gay-Lussac,  into  nitrous  acid  and  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen. 

Nitrous  Jldd. 

To  form  pure  mtrous  acid  by  the  mixture  of  oxygen  gas  with  deutox- 
ide of  nitrogen,  the  operation  should  not  be  conducted  over  water  or 
mercury.  The  presence  of  the  former  determines  the  production  of 
nitric  acidi  the  latter  is  oxidized  by  the  nitrous  acid,  and,  therefore^ 
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decomposes  it.  Sir  H.  Davy  made  this  compound  by  mixing  two  mea- 
sures of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  free  from  moisture, 
in  a  dry  glass  vessel,  previously  exhausted  by  the  air-pump.  (Elements, 
p.  261.)  Nitrous  acid  vapours  were  produced,  and  a  contraction  en- 
sued, amounting  to  about  one-half  the  volume  of  the  mixed  gases.  The 
experiments  of  Gay-Lussac  (An.  de  Ch.  etdePb.  i.)  were  similar  In 
principle.  He  agrees  with  Sir  H.  Davy  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  two 
gases,  but  is  of  opinion  that  they  condense,  in  uniting,  to  l-3d  of  their 
onginal  volume.  The  conclusions  of  those  chemists  respecting  the  com- 
position of  nitrous  aqid  have  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Du- 
long.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  ii.)    It  is  composed,  therefore,  of 

By  volume.        By  weight 
Nitrogen      100  14  or  one  equivalent. 

Oxygen       200  32  or  four  equivalents; 

and  its  combining  proportion  is  32  -f  14  a=  46. 

Nitrous  acid  vapour  is  characterized  by  its  orange-red  colour.  It  is 
quite  irrespirable,  exciting  great  irritation  and  spasm  of  the  glottis,  even 
when  moderately  diluted  with  air.  A  taper  burns  in  it  with  consuderable 
brilliancy.  It  extinguishes  burning  siUphur;  but  the  combustion  of 
phosphorus  continues  in  it  with  great  vividness. 

^  Nitrous  acid  may  exist  in  the  liquid  as  well  as  in  the  gaseous  form.  The 
liquid  acid  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  exposing  crystallized  ni-  . 
trate  of  lead,  carefully  dried,  to  a  low  red  heat.  The  nitric  acid  of  the 
salt  is  by  this  means  resolved  into  nitrous  acid  and  oxygen;  and  if  the 
products  are  received  in  vessels  kept  moderately  cool,  the  greater  part 
of  the  .former  is  condensed  into  a  liquid.  This  substance  was  first  ob- 
tained by  Gay^Lussac,  who  regarded  it  as  hyponitrous  acid,  and  describ- 
ed it  as  such  in  the  essay  above  referred  to;  but  M.  Dulong  has  proved 
by  a  careful  analyms,  that  it  is  in  reality  anhydrous  nitrous  acid.  Du- 
long procured  it  by  mixing  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  g^es  in 
the  ratio  of  2  to  1,  and  exposing  the  nitrous  acid  vapours  to  a  low  tem- 
perature. 

The  liquid  anhydrous  acid  has  the  following  properties. — ^It  is  power- 
fully corrosive,  has  a  strong  acid  taste  and  pungent  odour,  and  is  of  a 
yellowish-orange  colour.  Its  density  is  1.451,  It  preserves  the  liquid 
form  at  the  or^nary  temperature  and  pressure,  and  boils  at  82^  F. 
Exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  evaporates  with  great  rapidity,  forming 
the  common  nitrous  acid  vapours,  which,  when  once  mixed  with  air  or 
other  gases,  require  intense  cold  for  condensation. 

The  action  of  water  on  anhydrous  nitrous  acid  is  very  remarkable. 
On  mixing  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  is  instantly  resolved  into 
nitric  acid  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen;  the  former  unites  with  the  water, 
making  a  colourless  solution,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  escapes 
in  the  form  of  gas.  When  nitrous  add  is  added  to  a  very  small  quanti* 
ty  of  water,  none  of  the  deutoxide  is  disengaged;  and  a  green  coloured 
liquid  is  produced.  If,  instead  of  employing  a  very  large  or  a  very 
small  proportion  of  water,  the  anhydrous  acid  be  dropped  into  a  modeiv 
ate  quantity  of  that  fluid,  the  disengagement  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen, 
at  firat  considerable,  becomes  less  and  less  at  each  addition  of  the  acid, 
till  at  last  the  evolution  of  g^  ceases  altogether.  The  colour  of  the  so- 
lution varies  considerably  during  the  experiment.  From  being  quite 
colourless,  the  liquid  acquires  a  greenish-blue  tinge,  thence  passes  into 
green  of  various  depths  of  shade,  and  at  length  becomes  of  a  yellowish- 
orange,— the  colour  of  nitrous  acid  itself. 

These  changes  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  may  be  accounted 
for  in  different  %ayM.    Thefollowfaig  eaqtUnation  appears  to  me  most 
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consistent  with  the  phenomena,  thoagh  I  by  no  means  ms&st  on  its  ac- 
onracy.  It  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  or  rather,  as  I  conceiye,  upon 
the  fact,  that  nitrous  and  hyponitrous  acids  cannot  exist  alone  in  water, 
but  are  always  decomposed  by  that  fluid  in  consequence  of  its  aiRnity 
for  nitric  acid.  When  a  drop  of  nitrous  acid  is  aidded  to  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water,  it  is  resolved  into  nitric  and  hyponitrous  acids,  the 
latter  being  protected  from  decomposition  by  the  former  haying  com- 
bined with  the  water.  The  hyponitrous  acid  is  therefore  mixed  with 
the  solution  of  nitric  acid,  or  is  perhaps  chemically  united  with  it.  On 
adding  a  second  portion  of  nitrous  acid,  that  acid  is  protected  from  de- 
composition by  the  same  circumstance  which  preserves  the  hypomtroos; 
and,  consequently,  it  remains  in  a  state  of  mixture  or  combination  with 
the  two  other  acids.  If  the  anhydrous  nitrous  acid  be  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  it  is  converted  into  nitric  acid  and  deutpnde 
of  nitrogen;  and  every  successive  addition  experiences  a  similar  change, 
till  the  water  has  become  sufficiently  charged  with  nitric  acid  to  enable 
the  hyponitrous  to  exist  in  it.  The  subsequent  additions  of  nitrous  acid 
will  tifxen  be  converted  into  nitric  and  hyponitrous  acids,  until  the  affini- 
ty of  the  water  for  nitric  acid  is  so  far  satisfied  that  it  can  no  longer  de- 
compose nitrous  acid. 

The  changes  which  are  produced  in  anhydrous  nitrous  add  by  adding 
successive  portions  of  water,  may  be  anticipated  from  the  preceding 
remarks.  It  is  resolved  into  nitric  and  hyponitrous  acids,  and  into  nitric 
acid  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen;  and  when  the  dilution  is  considerable, 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  hyponitrous  acid  will  like- 
wise be  decomposed.  The  colour  of  the  fluid  at  difi*erent  periods  of 
the  process  is  attributed  to  the  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  which  is  dissolv- 
ed, and  to  the  degree  of  its  dilution.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  per- 
ceive how  an  orange-coloured  liquid  should  give  diflerent  shades  of 
green  and  blue  merely  by  being  diluted.  May  not  the  blue  be  caused 
by  hyponitrous  acid,  the  diflerent  shades  of  green  by  mixtures  of  hy- 
pomtrous  and  nitrous  acids,  and  the  yellow  and  orange  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  latter?  Some  observations  of  M.  Dulong  seem  to  justify 
this  idea;  and  it  is  supported  by  the  action  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  on 
nitric  acid. 

Nitrous  acid  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  really  giving  oxygen  to 
the  more  oxidable  metals,  and  to  most  substances  which  have  a  stronig 
affinity  for  it.  Nitrous  acid  is  of  course  decomposed  at  the  same  time; 
pure  nitrogen  and  protoxide  of  nitrogen  are  sometimes  evolved,  but 
most  commonly  it  is  converted  into  the  deutoxide.  When  transmitted 
through  red-hot  porcelain  tubes,  it  suflers  decomposition,  and  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  is  obtained. 

Nitric  n^cid. 

If  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  be  passed  through  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  confined  in  a  glass  tube  over  mercuiy,  a  little 
'  water  being  present,  the  volume  of  the  gases  will  gnidually  diminish, 
and  the  water  after  a  time  will  be  found  to  have  acquired  acid  proper- 
ties. On  neutralizing  the  solution  with  potassa,  or  what  is  better,  by 
putting  a  solution  of  pure  potassa  instead  of  water  into  the  tube  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment,  a  salt  is  obtained  which  possesses  all  the 
properties  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  This  experiment  was  performed  in 
1785  by  Mr.  Cavendisl^  who  inferred  from  it  that  nitric  acid  is  compo- 
sed of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The  best  proportion  of  the  gases  was 
found  to  be  seven  of  oxygen  to  three  of  mtrogen;  but  as  some  nitrous 
acid  is  always  fbrmed  during  the  process,  the  exact  composition  of  ni- 
tric acid  cannot  in  this  way  be  accurately  determined. 
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Nitric  »rad  may  be  formed  much  more  conTeniently  bj  adiUng'  deut- 
oxide  of  nitrogen  sJowlj  oyer  water  to  an  eicess  of  oxygen  gas.  Oay- 
K.usaic  proied  that  nitric  acid  may  in  this  manner  be  obtained  quite 
free  from  nitpous  or  hyponitroua  acid,  and  that  it  is  composed  of  100 
measures  of  nitrogen  and  2J0  of  oxygen.  Thia  result  agrees  with  the 
proportion  vhich  Sir  H.  Dary  haa  deduced  from  his  obserrations;  and  It 
IS  confirmed  by  an  analysis  of  nitrate  of  baryta  recently  made  by  Dr. 
Henry.     Nitric  acid  is,  diereft^e,  composed  of 


Nitrogen        •        100 
Oxygen  -        250  40         :        five  equivalents; 

and  its  combining  proportion  or  equivalent  is  54. 

Nitric  add  cannot  exist  In  an  insulated  state.  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  gases  never  form  nitric  acid,  if  mixed  together  when  quite 
dry;  and  nitrous  acid  vapour  may  be  kept  in  contact  with  oxygen  gaa 
without  change,  provided  no  Water  is  present.  The  most  simple  form 
under  which  chemists  have  hitheKo  procured  nitric  acid  is  in  solution 
with  water;  a  liquid  wiiich,  in  its  concentrated  state,  is  the  nitric  acid 
of  the  Fharmacoposia.  By  manufacturers  it  is  better  known  by  the 
name  of  agvaforlia. 

The  nitric  acid  of  commerce  Is  procured  by  decompodng  some  salt 
at  nitric  acid  by  means  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  and  common 
nitre,  as  the  cheapest  of  the  nitrates,  is  always  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  sail,  previously  well  dried,  is  put  into  a  glass  retort,  and  a 
quantity  of  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  it.  On  apply- 
ing heat,  ebullition  ensues,  owing  to  the  escape  of  nitric  acid  vapoun, 
which  must  be  collected  in  a  receiver  kept  cold  by  moist  cloths.  The 
heat  ^Duld  be  steadily  Increased  during  the  operation,  and  continued 
as  long  as  any  acid  vapours  come  over. 

Chemists  differ  as  to  the  best  proportions  for  forming  nitric  acid.  The 
London  College  recommends  equid  weights  of  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid; 
and  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges  employ  three  parts  of  nitre  to 
two  of  the  acid.  The  proportion  of  the  London  College  is  so  calculated, 
that  the  potassa  of  the  nitre  shall  be  entirely  converted  into  a  bisul- 
phate;  for  one  proportional  of  nitre  (54  nitric  acid  -|-  48  potassa)  is  103, 
and  98  corresponds  to  two  proportionals  of  concentrated -sulphuric  acid. 
To  comprehend  the  nature  of  this  process,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  strong  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  consists  of  one  equivalent 
of  dry  acid  and  one  of  water,  and  that  the  strongest  nitric  acid  contains 
nearly  one  equivalent  of  dry  or  real  acid  and  two  equivalents  of  water. 
Unless  supplied  with  this  proportion  of  water,  the  nitric  acid  is  re- 
solved, at  the  moment  of  quitting  the  potiasa,  into  oxygenand  nitrous 
add.  Now  in  the  process  of  the  London  College,  ttie  water  in  the  oil 
of  vitriol  is  precisely  BuiGcient  for  uniting  with  the  mtric  acid,  and, 
therefore,  the  latter  passes  over  almost  entirely  as  such  into  the  receiver. 
If  the  mixture  be  introduced  into  the  retort  without  aoilingiis  neck,  and 
the  heat  be  cautiously  raised,  the  product  will  be  quite  Tree  from  sul- 
phuric acid;  and,  therefore,  the  second  distillation  from  nitre,  recom. 
mended  in  the  Pharmacopotia,  is  superfluous. 

The  proportions  of  i^e  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  CoUegesnre  sucii,  tliat 
the  re^dual  salt  is  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and  bisulphate  of  potassa.  The 
acid  of  the  nitre  does  not  receive  fi-om  the  oil  of  vitriol  the  Tequiaite 
quantity  of  water,  and  hence  part  of  it  is  decomposed,  yielchng  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  operation  an  abundant  supply  of  nitrous  acid 
fumes.  If  the  recover  be  kept  cool,  nearly  all  these  vapours  are  con- 
densed) and  the  product  Is  a  mix:ture  of  nitric  and  nittous  acids,  of  » 
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deep  ORmge-red  colour,  very  strong  and  fuming^  and  of  a  greater  spe- 
cific gravity,  though  proportionally  less  in  quantity,  than  that  obtained 
by  the  foregoing  process.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  pale  acid  is  1.500; 
while  that  of  the  red  acid  is  1.520,  or  by  previously  di^ng  the  nitre  and 
boiling  the  sulphuric  acid.  Dr.  Hope  states  that  it  may  be  made  so  high 
as  1.54. 

Some  manufacturers  decompose  nitre  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  thus  employing  the  ingredients  in  the  proportion  of  one  equi- 
valent of  each.  In  this  case  about  half  of  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed, 
and  considerable  loss  sustained,  unless  the  requisite  quantity  of  water 
is  previously  mixed  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  or  water  be  placed  in  the 
recover  to  condense  the  nitrous  acid.  Some  of  the  nitre  is  likewise  apt 
to  escape  decomposition;  and  the  residue  consisting  of  neutral  sulphate, 
which  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  bisulphate,  is  removed  from  die  re- 
tort with  difficulty. 

In  none  of  the  preceding  processes,  not  even  in  the  first,  is  the  pro- 
duct quite  colourless;  for  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  ope- 
ration, nitrous  acid  fumes  are  disengaged,  which  communicate  a  straw- . 
yellow  or  an  orange-red  tint,  according  to  their  quantity.  If  a  very 
pale  acid  is  required,  two  receivers  should  be  used;  one  for  condensing 
the  colourless  vapours  of  nitric  acid,  and  another  for  the  coloured  pro- 
ducts. The  coloured  acid  is  called  nitrous  acid  by  the  college)  but  it  is 
in  reality  a  mixture  or  compound  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  similar  to 
what  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  anhydrous  nitrous  with  colourless  ni- 
tric acid.  It  is  easy  to  convert  the  common  mixed  acid  of  the  college 
into  colourless  nitric  acid,  by  exposing  the  former  to  a  gentle  heat  for 
some  time,  when  all  the  nitrous  acid  will  be  expelled.  But  this  pro- 
cess is  rarely  necessary,  as  the  coloured  acid  may  be  substituted  in  al- 
most every  case  for  that  which  is  colourless.  Where  an  acid  of  great 
strength  is  required,  the  former  is  even  preferable. 

Nitric  acid  frequently  cont^ns  portions  of  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acid.  The  former  is  derived  from  the  acid  which  is  used  in  the  process; 
and  the  latter  from  sea-salt,  which  is  frequently  mixed  with  nitre.  These 
impurities  may  be  detected  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  mu- 
riate of  baryta  and  nitrate  of  silver  to  separate  portions  of  nitric  acid, 
diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of  distilled  water.  If  muriate  of  barjrta 
cause  a  cloudiness  or  precipitate,  sulphuric  acid  must  be  present;  if  a 
similar  effect  be  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  presence  of  muriatic 
acid  may  be  infeired.  Nitric  acid  is  purified  from  sulphuric  acid  by  re- 
distilling it  from  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  with  the  alkali 
of  which  the  sulphuric  acid  unites,  and  remains  in  the  retort.  To  se- 
parate muriatic  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  drop  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver into  the  nitric  acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed,  and  draw  oS 
the  pure  acid  by  distillation. 

Nitric  acid  possesses  acid  properties  in  an  eminent  degree.  A  few 
drops  of  it  diluted  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  form  an  acid 
solution,  which  reddens  litmus  paper  permanently.  It  unites  with  and 
neutralizes  alkaline  substances,  fonning  with  them  salts  which  are  called 
nitrates^  In  its  purest  and  most  concentrated  state  it  is  colourless,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.50  or  1.510.  It  still  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  from  which  it  cannot  be  separated  without  decom- 
position, or  by  uniting  with  some  other  body.  An  acid  of  density  1.50 
contains  25  per  cent,  of  water,  according  to  the  experiments  of  -Mr- 
Phillips;  and  20.3  per  cent,  according  to  those  of  Dr.  Ure.*    Nitric 

•  See  his  Table  in  the  Appendix,  showing  the  strength  of  diluted 
ftcid  of  different  densities. 
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acid  of  this  strength  emits  dense,  white,  suiTocating  vapours  when  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere.  It  attracts  watery  vapour  from  the  air,  where- 
by its  specific  gravity  is  (Uminished.  A  rise  of  temperature  is  occasfon- 
ed  by  mixing*  it  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  Dr.  Ure  found  that 
when  58  measures  of  nitric  acid,  of  specific  ^vity  1.5,  are  suddenly 
mixed  with  42  of  water,  the  temperature  rises  from  60  to  140?  F;  and 
the  mixture,  on  cooling-  to  60^,  occupies  the  space  of  92. 65  measures 
instead  of  100.  From  its  strong-  affinity  for  water,  it  occasions  snow  to 
liquefy  with  great  rapicHtyj  and  if  the  mixture  is  made  in  due  propor- 
tion, intense  cold  will  be  generated.  (Page  54.) 

Nitric  acid  boils  at  248**  P.  and  may  be  distilled  without  sufTeririg  ma- 
terial change.  Ah  acid  of  less  specific  gravity  than  1.42  becomes 
strongeT  by  being  heated,  because  the  water  evaporates  more  rapidly 
than  the  acid.  An  acid,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  stronger  than  1.42  is 
weakened  by  the  application  of  heat. 

Nitnc  acid  may  be  frozen  by  cold.  The  temperature  at  which  con- 
gelation takes  place,  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  acid.  The  strong- 
est acid  freezes  at  about  50  degrees  below  zero.  When  diluted  with 
half  its  weight  of  water,  it  becomes  solid  at  — I  J?  F.  By  the  addition 
of  a  little  more  water  its  freezing  point  is  lowered  to  —45'^  F. 

Nitric  acid  acts  powerfully  on  substances  whidh  are  disposed  to  unite 
with  oxygen;  and  hence  it  is  much  eniployed  by  chemists  for  bringing 
bodies  to  their  maximum  of  oxidation.  Nearly  all  the  metals  are  oxi- 
dized by  iti  and  some  of  them,  such  as  tin,  copper,  and  mercury,  are 
attacked  with  great  violence.  If  flung  on  burning  charcoal,  it  increases 
the  brilliancy  of  its  combustion  in  a  high  degree.  Sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus ate  converted  into  acids  by  its  action.  All  vegetable  substances 
are  decomposed  by  it.  In  general  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  enters 
into  (£rect  combii)ation  with  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  those  com- 
pounds, forming  water  with  the  former,  and  carbonic  acid  with  the  lat- 
ter. This  happens  remarkably  in  those  compounds  in  which  hydrogen 
and  carbon  are  predominant,  as  in  alcohol  and  the  oils.  It  effects  the 
decomposition  of  animal  matters  also.  The  cuticle  and  nails  receive  a 
permanent  yellow  stain  when  touched  with  it;  and  if  applied  to  the 
skin  in  sufficient  quantity  it  acts  as  a  powerful  cautery,  destroying  the 
organization  of  the  part  entirely. 

When  oxidation  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  nitric  acid,  the 
acid  itself  is  commonly  converted  into  deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  This  gas 
is  sometimes  given  off  nearly  quite  pure;  but  in  general  some  nitrous 
acid,  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  pure  nitrogen  is  disengaged  at  the  same 
time.  Direct  solar  light  deoxidizes  nitric  acid,  resolvi;ig,a  portion  of  it 
into  oxygen  and  nitrous  acid.  The  former  escapes  asig^s;  the  latter  is 
absorbed  by  the  nitric  acid,  and  converts  it  ii>to  the  mixed  nitrous  acid 
of  the  shops.  When  the  vapour  of  nitric  acid  is  transmitted  through 
red-hot  porcelain  tubes,  it  suffers  complete  decomposition,  and  a  miXr 
tare  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  is.the  product.*  '-  "  •? 

Nitric  acid  nuiy  also  be  deoxidii:cd  by  transmitting  a  current  of  deu- 
toxide of  nitrogen  through  it.  That  gas,  by  .taking  oxygen  from  tHe 
nitric,  is  converted  into  nitrous  acid;  and  a  portion  of  nitric  acid,  by 
losing  oxvgen,  passes  into  the  same  compound.'*.  The  nitrous  acid,  thus 
derived  from  two  sources,  gives  a  colour  to  the  nitric  acid,  the  depth 
and  kind  of  which  depend  upon  the  quantity,  of  deutoxide  pf  uitrogea 
which  has  been  Employed.  The  first  portioiyjommunicates  a  pale  six^w 
colour,  which  •  gi-adually  deepens  as  the  ah3brption  of  the  deutoxide 
continues,  till Hie  nitric  acid  has  acquired  a*deep  orange  hue,  together 
with  all  the  characters  of  strong  fuming'  nitrous  acid.  But  the  sblutioix 
jrtill  continues  to  absorb  the  deutoxide;  jilStl  in  doing  so,,  its  coloUt  passes 
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tfaroOgh  different  shades  of  olive  and  green,  till  it  becomes  greenUli- 
blue.  By  applying  heat  to  the  blue  liquid,  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  i» 
erolved;  and  m  proportion  as  it  escapes,  the  colour  of  the  solution 
changes  to  green,  olive,  orange,  and  yellow,  at  length  becoming  pale 
as  at  first.  Nitrous  acid  vapours  are  likewise  disengaged  as  well  as  the 
deutoxide.  These  phenomena  are  very  favourable  to  the  view  that  the 
conversion  of  the  orange  colour  into  olive,  green,  and  blue,  is  owing 
to  the  formation  of  hyponitrous  acid. 

All  the  salts  of  nitric  acid  are  soluble  in  water,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
impossible  to  precipitate  that  acid  by  any  reagent.  The  presence  of 
nitric  acid,  when  uncombined,  is  readily  detected  by  its  strong  action 
on  copper  and  mercury,  and  by  its  foiming  with  potassa  a  neuUal  salt, 
which  crystallizes  in  prisms,  and  has  all  the  properties  of  nitre.  Gold 
leaf  is  a  still  more  delicate  test.  When  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  the 
solution  of  a  nitrate,  chlorine  is  disengaged,  and  the  liquid  hence  ac- 
quires the  property  of  dissolving  gold  leaf;  but  as  the  action  of  muri- 
atic acid  on  the  salts  or  chloric  and  bromic  acids  likewise  yields  a  solu- 
tion capable  of  dissolving  gold,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
experiment,  unless  the  absence  of  these  acids  shall  have  been  previous- 
ly demonstrated,  A  new  test  of  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  has  recent- 
ly been  proposed  by  Dr.  Liebig.  The  Hquid  to  be  examined  must  be 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid 
for  acquiring  a  distinct  blue  colour;  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  must 
be  then  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled.  If  a  nitrate  is  present,  the  li- 
quid will  be  bleached,  or,  if  the  quantity  is  very  small,  rendered  yel- 
low. By  this  process  nitric  acid  may  be  detected^  though  diluted 
with  400  times  its  weight  of  water;  or  by  adding  a  little  muriate  of 
soda  to  the  liquid  before  applying  heat,  l-500th  part  of  nitric  acid 
may  be  discovered.  (Quarteriy.  Journal  of  Science  for  July  1827,  p» 
204.) 


SECTION  VI. 

CARBON. 

Whkk  wood  is  heated  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  open  air,  it  takes 
fire,  and  bums  with  the  formation  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas  till 
the  whole  of  it  is  consumed.  A  small  portion  of  ashes,  consisting  of 
all  the  alkaline  afid  earthy  matters  which  had  formed  a  part  of  the  wood, 
is  the  sole  residue.  But  if  the  wood  be  heated  to  redness  in  close  ves- 
sels, so  that  atmospheric  air  cannot  have  free  access  to  it,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gaseous  and  other  volatile  matters  is  expelled,  and  a  black,  hard, 
porous  substance  is  left,  called  charcoal. 

Charcoal  may  be  procured  from  other  sources.  When  the  volatile 
matters  are  driven  off  from  coal,  as  in  the  process  for  making  coal  g&s, 
a  peculiar  kind  of  charcoal,  called  cdkef  remains  in  the  retort.  Most 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  yield  it  when  ignited  in  close  vessels. 
Thus,  a  very  pure  charcoal  maybe  procured  from  starch  or  sugar;  and 
from  the  oil  of  turpentine  or  spirit  of  wine,  by  passing  their  vapour 
through  tubes  heateid  to  redness.  When  bones  are  made  red-hot  in  a 
covered  crucible,  a  black  mass  remain^-  which  consists  of  charcoal  mix* 
ed  witli  the  earthy  matters  of  Uie  bone.  It  b  called  ivory  biack  or  ani' 
fnal  charcoal 
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Charcoal  is  hard  and  brittle,  conducts  heat  very  slowly,  but  is  a  gpood 
conductor  of  electricity.  ,  Its  density  is  stated  much  too  low  in  chemi- 
cal works  .---according  to  Mr.  Leslie,  its  specific  gravity  is  rather  greater 
than  that  of  the  diamond.  It  is  iquite  insoluble  in  water,  ia  attacked 
with  difficulty  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  little  affected  by  any  of  the  other 
acids,  or  by  the  alkalies.  It  undergoes  little  change  from  exposure  to 
air  and  moisture,  being  less  injured  under  these  circumstances  than 
wood.  It  is  exceedingly  refractory  in  the  fire,  if  excluded  from  the 
air,  supporting  the  most  intense  heat  which  chemists  are  able  to  pro- 
duce without  change. 

Charcoal  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  a  large  quantity  of  sir 
or  other  gases  at  common  temperatures,  and  of  yielding  the  g^reater 
part  of  them  ag^in  when  it  is  heated.  It  appears  from  the  researches 
of  Saussure,  that  different  gases  are  absorbed  by  it  in  different  propor- 
tions. His  experiments  were  performed  by  plunging  a  piece  of  red-hot 
charcoal  under  mercury,  and  introducing  it  when  cool  into  the  gas  to 
be  absorbed.  He  found  that  charcoal  prepared  from  box-wood  absorbs, 
during  the  space  of  24  or  36  hours,  of 


Ammoniacal  gas 

90  times  its  volume. 

Muriatic  acid 

85 

Sulphurous  acid 

65 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

55 

Nitrous  oxide 

40 

Carbonic  acid 

35 

defiant  gas       -.        - 

35 

Carbonic  oxide 

9.42 

Oxygen            .        .        - 

9.25 

Nitrogen'    -          -        - 

7.5 

Hydrogen        .        -        - 

1.75 

The  absorbing  power  of  charcoal,  with  respect  to  gases,  cannot  be 
attributed  to  chemical  action;  Tor  the  quantity  of  each  g^s,  which  is 
absorbed,  bears  no.  relation  whatever  to  its  affinity  for  charcoal.  The 
effect  is  in  reality  owing  to  the  peculiar  porous  texture'of  that  sub- 
stance, which  enables  it,  in  common  with  most  spongy  bodies,  to  absorb 
more  or  less  of  aU  gases,  vapours,  and  liquids,  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
tact. This  property  is  most  remarkable  in  charcoal  prepared  from 
wood,  especially  in  the  compact  varieties  of  it,  the  pores  of  which  are 
numerous  and  small.  It  is  materially  diminished  by  reducing  the  char- 
coal to  powder;  and  in  plumbago,  which  has  not  the  requisite  degpree 
of  porosity,  it  is  wanting  altogether. 

The  porous  texture  of  charcoal  accounts  for  the  general  fact  of  ab- 
sorption'only;  its  power  of  absorbing  more  of  one  gas  than  of  another, 
must  be 'explained  on  a  different  principle.  This  effect,  though  mot^- 
fied  to  all  appearance  by  the  influence  of  chemical  attraction,  seems  to 
depend  chiefly  on  the  natural  elasticity  of  the^gases.  Those  which  pos- 
sess such  a  great  degree  of  elasticity  as  to  have  hitherto  resisted  all  at- 
tempts to  condense  them  into  liquids,  are  absorbed  in  the  smallest  pro- 
portion; while  those  that  admit  of  being  converted  into  liquids  by  com- 
pression, are  absorbed  more  freely.  For  this  reason,  charcoal  8i>sorbs 
vapours  more  easily  than  gases,  and  liquids  than  either. 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  determiTied  experimentally  the  increase  in 
weight  experienced  by  different^nds  of  charcoal,  recenUy  ignited,  sSter 
a  week's  exposure  to  the  atmosfSere.  The  charcoal  from  fir  gained  13 
percent;  that  from  lignum  vitse,  9.6;  that  from  box,  14;  from  beech, 
I6.3i  frcMto  oak,  16.5,*  and  from  mahogany,  18.     The  absorption  is  most 
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rapid  during  the  first  24  hours.  The  substance  absorbed  is  both  water 
and  atmospheric  air,  which  the  charcoal  retains  with  such  force,  that  it 
cannot  be  completely  separated  from  them  without  exposure  to  a  red 
heat.  Yog'el  has  observed  that  charcoal  absorbs  oxygen  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  from  the  air  than  nitrogen.  Thus,  when  recently 
ignited  charcoal,  cooled  under  mercury,  was  put  into  a  jar  of  atmospheric 
air,  the  residue  contained  only  8  per  cent  of  oxygen  gas;  and  if  red-hot 
charcoal  be  plunged  into  water,  and  then  introduced  into  a  vessel  of  idr, 
the  oxygen  disappears  almost  entirely.  It  is  said  that  pure  nitrogen  may 
be  obtsuned  in  this  way.    (Schweigger's  Journal,  iv.) 

Charcoal  likewise  absorbs  the  odoriferous  and  colouring  principles  of 
most  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  M'hen  coloured  infusions  of  this 
kind  are  digested  with  a  due  quantity  of  charcoal,  a  solution  is  obtained, 
which  is  nearly  if  not  quite  colourless,  l^ainted  flesh  may  be  rendered 
sweet  and  eatable  by  this  means,  and  foul  water  may  be  purified  by  fil- 
tration  through  charcoaL  The  substance  commoiOy  employed  to  de- 
colorize fluids  is  animal  charcoal  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  It  loses  the 
property  of  absorbing  colouring  matters  by  use,  but  recovers  it  by  being 
neated  to  redness. 

Charcoal  is  highly  combustible.  When  strongly  heated  in  the  open 
air,  it  takes  fire,  and  bums  slowly.  In  oxygen  gas,  its  combustion  is 
lively,  and  accompanied  with  the  emission  of  sparks.  In  both  cases  it 
is  consumed  without  flame,  smoke,  or  residue,  if  quite  pure;  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  the  product  of  its  combustion. 

The  pure  inflammable  principle,  which  is  the  characteristic  ingredient 
of  all  kinds  of  charcoal,  is  called  carbon.  In  coke  it  is  in  a  very  impure 
form.  Wood-charcoal  contains  about  l-50th  of  its  weight  of  alkaline 
and  earthy  salts,  which  constitute  the  ashes  when  this  species  of  char- 
coal is  burned.  In  plumbago,  the  carbon  is  combined  with  a  smaU  por- 
tion of  metallic  iron.  Charcoal  derived  from  spirit  of  wine  is  almost 
quite  pure;  and  the  diamond  is  carbon  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity. 

The  diamond  is  the  hardest  substance  in  nature.  Its  texture  is  crys- 
talline in  a  high  degree,  and  its  cleavage  very  perfect.  Its  primary 
form  is  the  octohedron.  -  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3.520.  Acids  and 
alkalies  do  not  act  upon  it;  and  it  bears  the  most  intense  heat  in  close 
vessels  without  fu^ng  or  undergoing  any  perceptible  change.  Heated 
to  14°  W,  in  the  open  air,  it  is  entirely  consumed  Newton  first  sus- 
pected it  to  be  combustible  from  its  great  refracting  power,  a  conjec- 
ture which  was  rendered  probable  by  the  experiments  of  the  Florentine 
academicians  in  1694,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  several  philoso- 
phers. Lavoisier  first  proved  it  to  contain  carbon  by  throwing  the  sun's 
rays,  concentrated  by  a  powerful  lens,  upon  a  diamond  contained  in  a 
vessel  of  oxygen  gas.  The  diamond  ^as  consumed  entirely,  oxygen 
disappeared,  and  carbonic  acid  was  generated.  It  has  since  been  de- 
monstrated by  the  researches  of  Guyton-Morveau,  Smithson  Tennant, 
Allen  and  Pepys,  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  carbonic  acid  is  the  product  of 
its  combustion.  Guyton-Morveau  inferred  from  his  experiments  that 
the  diamond  is  pure  carbon,  and  that  charcoal  is  an  oxide  of  carbon. 
Tennant  burned  diamonds  by  heating  them  with  nitre  in  a  gold  tube; 
and  comparing  his  own  results  with  those  of  Lavoisier  on  the  combus- 
tion of  charcoal,  he  concluded  that  equal  weights  of  diamond  and  pure 
charcoal,  in  combining  with  oxygen,  yield  precisely  equal  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid.  He  was  thus  induced  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  charcoal 
and  the  diamond  are  chemically  the  same  substance;  and  that  the  dif- 
ference in  their  physical  character  is  solely  dependent  on  a  difference 
of  aggregation.  •     This  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  tlie  experiments 

•  Philos.  Trans,  for  1797. 
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of  Allen  and  Pepys,*  and  Sir  H.  Davy,f  who  compared  the  product  of 
the  combustion  of  the  diamond  with  that  derived  from  different  kinds  of 
charcoal.  The  latter  chemist  did  indeed  observe  the  production  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  water  during*  the  combustion  of  the  purest  charcoal, 
indicative  of  a  trace  of  hydrogen^  but  its  quantity  is  so  exceedingly 
small,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  constituent.  It  proves 
only  that  a  trace  of  hydrogen  is  retained  by  charcoal  with  such  force^ 
that  it  cannot  be  expelled  by  the  temperature  of  ignition. 

Carbonic  Acid, 

Carbonic  acid  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Black  in  1757,  and  described  by 
him,  in  his  inaugural  dissertation  dt  Magnesia  Aiha,  under  the  name  of 
fixed  air.  He  observed  the  existence  of  this  gas  in  common  limestone 
and  magnesia,  and  found  that  it  may  be  expelled  from  these  substances 
by  the  action  of  heat  or  acids.  He  also  remarked  that  the  same  g^  is 
formed  during  respiration,  fermentation,  and  combustion.  Its  composi- 
tion was  first  demonstrated  synthetically  by  Lavoisier,  who  buriied  car- 
bon in  oxygen  gas,  and  obtained  carbonic  acid  as  the  product.  The  late 
Mr.  Smithson  Tennant  illustrated  its  nature  analytically  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  phosphorus  over  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  heated  to  red- 
ness in  a  glass  tube.  The  phosphorus  took  oxygen  from  the  carbonic 
acid,  charcoal  in  the  form  of  a  light  black  powder  was  deposited,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid,  which  was  fcTrmed,  united  with  the  lime. 

Carbonic  acid  is  most  conveniently  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
periment by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  two  or  three  times 
its  weight  of  water,  on  fragments  of  marble.  The  muriatic  acid  unites 
.with  the  lime,  forming  muriate  of  lime,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes 
with  effervescence. 

Carbonic  acid,  as  thus  procured,  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  elastic 
fluid,  which  possesses  all  the  physical  characters  of  the  g^ses  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  and  requires  a  pressure  of  thirty-six  atmospheres  to  con- 
dense it  into  a  liquid.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.-  Thomson, 
(First  Principles,  vol.  i.  p.  143.)  100  cubic  inches  of  it,  at  60**  F,  and 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  weigh  45.597  grains;  and  there- 
fore its  specific  gravity  is  1.5277. 

Carbonic  acid  extinguishes  burning  substances  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
combustion  does  not  cease  from  the  want  of  oxygen  only.  It  exerts  a 
positive  influence  in  checking  combustion,  as  appears  from  the  fact, 
that  a  candle  cannot  bum  in  a  gaseous  mixture  composed  of  four  mea- 
sures of  atmospheric  air,  and  one  of  carbonic  acid. 

It  is  not  better  qualified  to  support  the  respiration  of  animals;  for  its 

Eresence  even  in  moderate  proportion,  is  soon  fatal.  An  animal  cannot 
ve  in  air  which  contains  sufficient  carbonic  acid  for  extinguishing  a 
lighted  candle;  and  hence  the  practical  rule  of  letting  down  a  burning 
taper  into  old  wells  or  pits  before  any  one  ventures  to  descend.  If  the 
light  is  extinguished,. the  air  is  certainly  impure;  and  there  is  generally 
thought  to  be  no  danger,  if  the  candle  continues  to  bum.  But  some  in- 
stances have  been  known  of  the  atmosphere  being  sufficiently  loaded 
with  carboiuc  acid  to  produce  insensibility,  and  yet  not  so  impure  as  t<J 
extinguish  a  burning  candle.  (Christison  on  Poisons,  597.)  When  an 
attempt  is  made  to  inspire  pure  carbonic  acid,  violent  spasm  of  the  glot- 
tis takes  place,  which  prevents  the  gas  from  entering  the  lungs.  If  it 
be  so  much  diluted  with  air  as  to  admit  of  its  passing  the  glottis,  it  then 
acts  as  a  narcotic  poison  on  the  system.  It  is  this  gas  which  his  often 
proved  destructive  to  persons  sleeping  in  a  confined  room  with  a  pan  of 
burning  charcoal. 

•  Philos.  Trans,  fop  1807.  t  ^^id.  1814. 
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ITS  CABBON. 

Cart>onic  acid  is  quite  incombustible,  and  cannot  be  made  to  anite 
with  an  additional  portion  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  compound,  therefore,  in 
which  carbon  is  in  its  highest  degree  of  oxidation. 

JLime- water  becomes  turbid  when  brought  into  contact  with  c^arbonic 
acid.  The  lime  unites  with  tlie  gps,  forming  carbonate  of  time,  which, 
from  its  insolubility  in  water,  at  first  renders  the  solution  nulky,  and  af- 
terwards forms  a  white  flaky  precipitate.  Hence  lime-water  is  not  onlj 
a  valuable  test  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  but  is  frequently  used 
to  withdraw  it  altogether  from  any  gaseous  mixture  that  contains  it. 

Carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  water.  Tliis  may  be  easily  demonstrated 
by  a^tating  the  gas  with  that  liquid,  or  by  leaving  a  jar  fuU  of  it  invert- 
ed over  water.  In  the  first  case  the  gas  disappears  in  the  coivse  of  a 
minute;  and  in  the  latter  it  is  gradually  absorbed.  Recently  boiled 
water  dissolves  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  at  the  common  tempera- 
ture and  pressure;  but  it  will  take  up  much  more  if  the  pressure  be  in- 
creased. The  quantity  of  the  gas  absorbed  is  in  exact  ratio  with  the 
compresang  force;  that  is,  water  dissolves  twice  its  volume  when  the 
pressure  is  doubled,  and  three  times  its  volume,  when  the  pressure  is 
trebled. 

A  saturated  solution  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  made  by  transmitting  a 
stream  of  the  gas  through  a  vessel  of  cold  water  during  the  space  of  half 
an  hour,  or  still  better  by  the  use  of  a  Woulfe's  bottle  or  Nooth's  appa- 
ratus, so  as  to  aid  the  absorption  by  pressure.  Water  and  other  liquids 
which  have  been  charged  with  carbonic  acid  imder  great  pressure,  lose 
the  greater  part  of  the  gas  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  l*he  effer- 
vescence which  takes  place  on  opening  a  bottle  of  ginger  beer,  cider, 
or  brisk  champaign,  is  owing  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Water, 
which  is  fully  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  sparkles  when  it  is  poured 
from  one  vessel  into  another.  The  solution  has  an  agreeably  acidulous 
taste,  and  gives  to  litmus  paper  a  red  stain  which  is  lost  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  On  the  addition  of  lime-water  to  it,  a  cloudiness  is  produced, 
which  at  first  disappears,  because  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  ex- 
cess of  carbonic  acid;  but  a  permanent  precipitate  ensues  when  the  free 
acid  is  neutralized  by  an  additional  quantity  of  lime-water.  The  water 
which  contains  carbonic  acid  in  solution  is  wholly  deprived  of  the  gas  by 
boiling.  Removal  of  pressure  from  its  surface  by  means  of  the  air-pump 
has  a  similar  effect. 

The  agreeable  pimgency  of  beer,  porter,  and  ale,  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid;  by  the  loss  of  which,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  they  become  stale.  All  kinds  of  spring  and  well 
water  contain  carbonic  acid  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  which 
they  are  partly  indebted  for  their  pleasant  flavour:  Boiled  water  has  an 
insipid  taste  from  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid. 

A  knowledge  of  the  exact  composition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  of  very 
great  importance.  The  researches  of  Allen  and  Pepys,  and  Sir  H.  Davy, 
have  proved  incontestably  that  oxygen  gas  in  combining  with  carbon,  so 
as  to  form  carbonic  acid,  suffers  no  change  of  volume;  or,  in  other  wonis, 
that  carbonic  acid  contains  its  own  volume  of  oxygen.  It  hence  follows 
that  100  cubic  inches,  or  46.597  grsdns  of  carbonic  acid,  consist  of  XOO 
cubic  inches,  or  33.888  grains  of  oxygen,  united  with  12.709  grains 
(46.597  —  33.888)  of  carbon.  { 

Now,  12.709     :    33.888     :  :    6     :     16; 

and  since,  as  will  soon  appear,  6  is  the  combining  propot-tion  of  carbon, 
carbonic  acid  is  composed  of 

Carbon    .     6     .     one  proportional. 
Oxygen  .16    •    two  proportionals. 
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CARBON. 

By  a  xuley  which  is  given  at  page  136,  it  may  be  calculated  that  carbon* 
■\  if  supposed  to  exist  in  the  form  of  vapour,  would  have  a  specific  g^vity 
I  i  of  0.4166;  from  which  it  follows,  that  100  cubio  inches  of  the  vapour  of 
I  carbon  at  60^  F^  and  when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  would 
\\  weigh  12.709  grains.  Consequently,  100  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid 
I ;        gas  are  composed  of 

['  Oxygen  gas  .        100  cubic  inches. 

Vapour  of  carbon  100        do.* 

•  There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  mode  in  which  Dr.  Turner  has  here 
stated  the  composition  of  carbonic  acid,  which  the  beginner  in  chembtry 
may  not  be  able  to  clear  up.     From  the  fact  that  carbonic  acid  contains 
its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  weight  of  100  cur 
bic  inches  of  this  acid  and  of  oxygen  respectively,  the  author  very  cop« 
rectly  deduces  the  weight  and  volume  of  oxygen  united  to  a  gpiven  weight 
of  carbon  in  carbonic  acid;  namely,  33.888  grains  or  100  cubic  inches 
of  oxygen  to  12.709  grains  of  carbon;  or  two  proportionals  of  the  for- 
mer  to  one  of  the  latter.    To  complete  tbe  view  of  the  composition  of 
carbonic  acid,  it  only  remains,  then,  to  ascertain  the  volume  of  the  car- 
bon present  considered  as  vapour;  and  as  this  element  is  always  solid  ' 
per  se,  it  is  necessary,  in  doing  this,  to  proceed  on  theoretical  grounds. 
Here,  then,  we  have  only  the  analogy  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Prout  to  guide 
us,  that  as  one  proportional  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine,  occupy 
double  the  space  that  is  occupied  by  one  proportional  of  oxygen,  it  is 
probable  that  the  volume  of  one  proportional  of  carbon  also,  is  double  the 
volume  of  one  proportional  of  the  same  element.     On  this  assumption 
then,  one  proportional  of  carbon  vapour  will  occupy  precisely  the  same 
space  as  two  proportionals  of  oxygen;  and  hence,  if  the  33.888  grains  of 
oxygen,  equivalent  to  two  proportionals,  occupy  the  space  of  100  cubic 
inches,  the  12.709  grains  of  carbon,  -equal  to  one  proportional,  if  consi- 
dered as  vapour*  must  occupy  the  space  of  100  cubic  inches  also.  In  this 
way  it  is  perceived  how  readily  the  composition  of  carbonic  acid  in  vo* 
lume  is  deduced. 

The  rule,  alluded  to  in  the  text  for  calculating  specific  gravities,  em- 
braces tbe  directions  for  solving  a  question  in  the  rule  of  proportion,  the 
bearing  of  which  in  determining  the  specific  gravity  may  not  be  at  once 
obvious  to  the  reader.  From  the  positions  abo^e  taken,  it  will  be  imder- 
stood,  that  proportional  weights  of  oxygen,  and  of  any  of  the  element- 
ary gases  or  vapours,  correspond  to  volumes  which  are  to  one  another 
as  one  to  two.  Now  it  is  easy,  when  we  know  the  weights  of  volumes 
which  are  to  one  another  as  one  to  two,  to  ascertain  the  weights  of  equal 
Tolumes,  that  is,  the  specific  g^vity.  In  the  case  of  carbon,  if  we  were 
to  use  the  proportion, — 8  ;  6  ::  1.1111  (the  sp.gr.  of  oxygen);  the 
fourth  term  would  represent  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  carbon  va^* 
pour,  double  the  volume  of  a  portion  of  oxygen  which  should  weigh 
1.1111;  in  other  words,  twice  the  sp.  gr-  of  ^^^  carbon  vapour.  Using 
this  proportion  then,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  calculating  the  sp.  gr.  of 
gaseous  carbon,  to  divide  the  fourth  term  by  2.  But  it  is  obvious  that  it 
would  come  to  the  same  thing  to  divide  the  third  term  by  2;  in  which  case 
we  should  have  the  proportion  thus: — as  8  is  to  6,  so  is  0.5555  (half 
the  sp.  gp.  of  oxygen)  to  the  fourth  term,  which  would  give  the  sp.  gr. 
of  the  vapour  of  carbon  at  once.  Now  this  is  the  very  formula  which 
Dr.  Prout  adopts. 

An  eaner  way  of  calculating  the  specific  gravity  of  any  elementary 
gas  or  vapour  except  oxygen,  is  from  hydrogen.  The  formula  may  be 
\         thaii  stated  in  genewl  terms  s—As  the  equiyalcnt  of  hydrogen  is  to  the 
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180  CARBON. 

Carbonic  acid  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere,  even  at  the  sam- 
mit  of  the  h'lg'hest  mountains,  or  at  a  distance  of  several  thousand  feet 
above  the  ground.  Its  presence  may  be  demonstrated  by  exposing*  £me* 
water  in  an  open  vessel  to  the  air,  when  its  surface  will  soon  be  coTered 
with  a  pellicle,  which  is  carbonate  of  lime.  The  origin  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  obvious.  Besides  being*  formed  abundantly  by  the  combustion  of 
all  substances  which  contain  carbon,  the  respiration  of  animals  is  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  it,  as  may  be  proved  by  breathing  for  a  few  minutes  into 
lune>water;  and  it  is  also  generated  in  all  the  spontaneous  changes  to 
which  dead  animal  and  veg-etable  matters  are  subject.  The  carbonic 
acid  proceeding  from  such  sources,  is  commonly  diffused  equably  through 
the  air;  but  whenany  of  these  processes  occur  in  low  confined  situations, 
as  at  the  bottom  of  old  wells,  the  gas  is  then  apt  to  accumulate  there, 
and  form  an  atmosphere  called  choke  damp,  which  is  fatal  to  any  animals 
that  are  placed  in  it.  These  accumulations  happily  never  take  place, 
except  when  there  is  some  local  origin  for  the  carbonic  acid;  for  exam- 
ple,'when  it  is  generated  by  fermentative  processes  going  on  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  or  when  it  issues  directly  from  the  earth,  as  happens 
at  the  Grotto  del  Cane  in  Italy,  and  at  Pyrmont  in  Westphalia.  There  is 
no  real  foundation  lor  the  opinion  that  carbonic  acid  can  separate  itself 
from  the  great  mass  of  the  atmosphere,  and  accumulate  in  a  low  situa- 
tion merely  by  the  force  of  gravity.  Such  a  supposition  is.  contrary  to 
the  well-known  tendency  of  gases  to  diffuse'themselves  equally  through 
each  other.  It  is  also  contradicted  by  observation;  for  many  deep  pits, 
which  are  free  from  putrefying  organic  remains,  though  otherwise  fa- 
vourably situated  for  such  accumulations,  contain  pure  atmospheric  air. 

Though  carbonic  acid  is  the  product  of  many  natural  operations,  che- 
mists have  not  hitheilo  noticed  any  increase  in  the  quantity  containedin 
the  atmosphere^  The  only  known  process  which  tends  to  prevent  in- 
crease in  its  proportion,  is  that  of  vegetation.  Growing  plants  purify 
the  air  by  withdrawing  carbonic  acid,  and  yielding  an  equal  volume  of 
pore  oxygen  in  return,  but  whether  a  fidl  compensation  is  produced  by 
this  cause,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

Carbonic  acid  is  contained  in  the  earth.  Many  mineral  springs,  such 
as  those  of  Tunbridge,  Pyrmont,  and  Carlsbad,  are  liighly  charged  with 
it.  In  combination  witli  Hme  it  forms  extensive  masses  of  rock,  which 
geologists  have  found  to  occur  in  all  countries,  and  in  every  formation.  ' 

Carbonic  acid  unites  \^itl)  alkaline  substances,  and  the  salts  so  con- 
stituted are  called  carbonates.  Its  acid  properties  are  feeble,  so  that  it 
is  unable  to  neutralize  completely  the  alkaline  properties  of  potassa, 
soda,  and  Uthia.  For  the  same  reason,  all  the  carbonates,  without  ex- 
ception, are  decomposed  by  the  muriatic  and  all  the  stronger  acids;  caT" 
bonic  acid  is  displaced,  and  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas. 

» 

equivalent  of  the  given  body,  so  is  the  sp.  gpr.  of  hydrogen  to  the  sp.  gr. 
of  the  body.  To  apply  the  mode  of  calculation  to  carbon,  we  have  this 
proportion: — 

1  .:     6     :  :     0.0694     :    0.4166 

This  foimula  is  far  preferable  to  the  other,  wherever  both  are  appli- 
cable ;  for  there  is  no  occasion  for  halving  the  specific  gravity  number 
forming  the  third  term;  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  hydrogen  unit  is 
adopted,  the  arithmetical  operation  of  dividing  by  the  first  term  is  saved, 
a.s  this  term  is  unity.  All  that  is  necessary  for  calculating  specific  gravi- 
ties by  this  rule  is,  therefore,  simply  to  multiply  the  equivalent  of  any  ele- 
mentary body,  except  oxygen,  by  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen.  B. 
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Carbonic  Oxide  Oas. 

When  tw«  p«rts  of  well-dried  clulk  and  one  of  pure  iron  filinn  are  mli 
tA  together.  »nd  exposed  in  a  g,m-barrel  toa  red  heat,  a  Urge  quantity  of 
aentonn  matter  is  evolved,  which  may  be  eoUected  over  water  On  ei 
aminatiou,  it  is  found  to  contain  two  compounda  of  carbon  and  oiriren 
one  of  which  is  cartonic  acid,  and  the  other  carbonk  oxide.  By  WMhin^ 
the  mixed  gases  with  lime-water,  the  oarbonic  acid  U  absorbed,  and  car 
borne  ODde  gas  IS  left  in  a  state  of  puri^. 

^*i  '\y  tlegant  mode  of  preparing  carbonic  oiide  hi«  been  suBwert- 
cd  bj  M.  Dumaa.  (Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  vi.  350  )  The  niW- 
cew  consists  in  miiing  binoialate  of  potaasa  with  five  or  sii  times  ila 
wei^t  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  lieating  the  mixture  in  a 
retort  or  other  convenient  glass  vesseL  Eifervescence  soon  ensues, 
owing  to  the  eacape  of  gas  consisting  of  equal  measures  of  carboS 
acid  and  carbonic  oxide  gases;  and  on  absorbing  the  former  by  means  of 
lime-water  or  solubon  of  potassa,  the  latter  is  Jeft  in  a  state  of  lyerfert 
punty.  To  comprehend  the  theory  of  the  process  it  is  neceiarTto 
premise,  that  opilic  acid  is  a  compound  of  equal  measures  of  carbonic 
acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  or  at  least  its  elements  are  in  the  proportion  to 
form  these  gases,  and  that  it  cannot  exist  unless  in  combination  ^^ 
water  or  some  other  substance.  Now  the  sulphuric  acid  unites  both 
with  the  potassa  and  water  of  the  binoxalate,  and  the  oiaUc  acid,  being 
thus  set  free,  is  instanay  decomposed.  Oxalic  add  may  be  subiit«te3 
in  this  process  for  binoialate  of  potassa.  •«"•'*« 

Priestley  discovered  this  gas  by  igniting  chalk  in  a  gun-baiTeL  and 
afterwards  obtameditm  plater  quantity  from  chalk  and  iron  filinn. 
He  supposed  it  to  be  a  miitiire  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  add  »4b! 
Its  real  nature  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cruickshank,  •  and  about  the 
nme  time  by  Clement  and  Disormes.-f- 

Catboiuc  oEde  gas  is  colourless  and  insipid.  It  does  not  affect  the 
blue  colour  of  vegetables  in  any  way,-  nor  does  it  combine,  like  carbo. 
mc  acid  w,th  hme  or  any  of  the  pure  alkalies.  It  is  ve.7  sparingly 
di««>Ived  by  water  LuBe-water  does  not  absorU  it,  „or  is  iu  transit 
rency  affected  by  it.  ^  «  uhib^i- 

Carbonic  oxide  is  inflammable.  When  a  lighted  taper  is  nlnnired 
into  _a  jar  fuU  of  that  gas,  Uie  taper  is  extin^ished;  W  Sie  ™^^ 
jelf  ..  set  on  fire,  WKl  bmrns  calmly  at  its  surface  with  a  lambent  blue 
flMne._  The  sole  product  of  its  combustion,  when  the  gas  is  ouite 
&"to^  ""^  '^^  *  ^^*'  "'"'^''  ^"^^*  ''^  "  '^'^'  not  contain  any 

rt,f'^^,^°?^f1-w  ■/'  ?.'3'P.'^  re«.ii«ion.  It  acts  injuriously  on 
the  Eystemi  for  if  dduted  with  ajr,  and  taken  into  thelunw,  itvenr 
■Mn  occasions  headach  and  other  unpleawnt  feelings;  and  when  breath 
cdpure,  "t  almost  instantly  causes  profound  coma. 

A  nuiture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen  gases  may  be  made  to  ti- ' 
plode  by  flame,  by  a  red-hot  »ohd  body,  or  by  the  electric  spark  If 
they  are  mixed  together  in  the  proportion  of  100  measures  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  rather  more  than  50  of  oxygen,  and  the  mixture  is  inflamed 
m  VolU's  eudiometer  by  electricity,  so  as  to  coUect  the  product  of  fh*. 
combmtioo,  the  n*oIe  of  the  carbonic  oxide,  together  with  SO  m^ 
tore*  of  oxygen,  diMpptiirs,  and  100  measures  of  carbonic  acid  eas 
occupy  their  place.    From  thU  fact,  which  was  ascertained  by  Berth^ 
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let,  and  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  subseqaent  observation^  the  ex- 
act comjKMltion  of  carbonic  oxide  »i8  may  be  eaaly  deduced.  For  car- 
bonic add  contsunt  its  own  bulk  of  oxygen;  and  since  100  measures  of 
carbonic  oxide  with  50  of  oxygen  form  100  measures  of  carbonic  acid, 
it  follows  that  100  of  carbonic  oxide  are  composed  of  50  of  oxygen 
united  with  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  as  is  contained  in 
100  measures  of  carbonic  acid.  Consequently,  the  composition  of  car- 
bonic acid  being 

By  volume*  By  weight. 

Vapour  of  carbon  100  -  Carbon         6 

or 

Oxygen  gas  100  -  Oxygen       16 

100  carbonic  acid  gas.  22  carbonic  acid; 

that  of  carbonic  oxide  must  be 

By  volume.  By  weight 

Vapour  of  carbon  100  -  Carbon  6 

or 

Oxygen  gas  50  •  Oxygen        8 

100  carbonic  oxide  gas.  14  carbonic  oxide. 

Grains. 
Also,  since  50  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas  weigh  16.944 

and  100  of  the  vapour  of  carbon  12.709 

100  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  must  weigh  29.653 

Its  specific  g^vityis,  therefore,  0.9722;  and  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  data  on  which  these  calculations  are  founded,  it  is 
sufficient  to  state,  that  its  density,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Thomson,  is 
0.9700,  and  0.9727  according  to  the  observation  of  Berzelius  and  Da- 
long. 

No  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen  is  known  which  contains  a  less 
quantity  of  oxygen  than  carbonic  oxide.  For  this  reason  it  is  regarded 
as  a  combination  of  one  proportional  of  carbon  =:  6  and  one  of  oxygen 
=  8;  and  carbonic  acid  of  one  proportional  of  carbon  ==*  6  and  two  of 
oxygen  =:  16.  The  combining  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide  is,  there- 
fore, 14,  and  that  of  carbonic  acid  22. 

The  first  process  mentioned  for  generating  carbonic  oxide  will  now 
be  intelligible.  The  principle  of  the  method  is  to  bring  carbonic  acid, 
at  a  red  heat,  in  contact  with  some  substance  which  has  a  strong  affinity 
for  oxygen.  This  condition  is  fulfilled  by  igniting  chalk,  or  any  car- 
bonate which  can  bear  a  red  heat  without  decomposition,  such  as  the 
carbonates  of  bar3rta,  strontia,  soda,  potassa,  or  lithia,  with  half  its 
weight  of  iron  filings  or  charcoal.  The  carbonate  is  reduced  to  the 
caustic  state,  and  its  carbonic  acid  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  by 
yielding  oxygen  to  the  iron  or  charcoal.  When  the  fonner  is  used, 
oxide  of  iron  is  the  product;  when  charcoal  is  employed,  the  charcoal 
itself  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide.  This  g^  may  likewise  be  gen- 
erated by  heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  almost  any  metallic  oxide 
with  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder.  The  oxides  of  zinc, 
iron,  or  copper,  are  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient.  It  may  also  be 
formed  by  transnutting  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  over  ignited  char- 
coal. In  all  these  processes,  it  is  essential  that  the  ingredients  be  quite 
Iree  from  moisture  and  hydrogen,  otherwise  some  carburetted  hydrogen 
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^as  would  be  generated.     The  product  should  always  be  washed  with 
lime-water  to  separate  it  from  carbonic  acid. 

Pr.  Hemy  has  ascertained  that  when  a  succession  of  elecbic  sparks 
is  passed  through  carbonic  acid  confined  over  mercury,  a  portion  of  that 
g^  is  conrerted  into  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen.  When  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases  is  electrined,  a  portion  of  the  latter 
3rields  one-half  of  its  oxygen  to  the  former;  water  is  generated,  and 
-  carbonic  oxide  produced.  On  electrifying  a  mixture  of  equal  meflsures 
of  carbonic  o;ude  and  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  both  gasejs  are  decompo- 
sed without  change  of  volume,  and  the  residue  consists  of  equal  mea- 
sures of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases.  The  carbonic  oxide  should 
be  in  very  slight  excess,  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment. On  this  fact  b  founded  Dr.  Henry's  method  of  analyzing  pro- 
toxide of  nitrogen,  and  testing  its  purity,  as  will  be  more  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  work. 


SECTION  VII. 

SULPHUR. 


SuLPHUK  occurs  as  a  mineral  production  in  some  parts  of  the  earth, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  as  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
It  is  commonly  found  in  a  massive  state;  but  it  is  sometimes  met  with 
crystallized  in  the  form  of  an  oblique  rhombic  octohedron.  It  exists 
much  more  abundantly  in  combination  with  several  metals,  such  as  sil- 
ver, copper,  antimony,  lead,  and  iron.  It  is  procured  in  large  quan- 
tity by  expofflng  iron  pyrites  to  a  red  heat  in  close  vessels. 

Sulphur  is  a  brittle  solid  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  emits  a  peculiar 
odour  when  rubbed,  and  lias  little  taste.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, and  is  excited  negatively  by  friction.  Its  specific  g^vity  is  1.99 .  j| 
tts  point  of  fusion  is  216*»  F;  between  230o  and  280<?  it  possesses  the 
highest  degree  of  flui(^ty,  is  then  of  an  amber  colour,  and,  if  cast  into 
cylindrical  moulds,  forms  the  common  roll  sulphur  of  commerce.  It 
begins  to  thicken  near  320?,  and  acquires  a  reddish  tint;  and  at  tempe- 
ratures between  428*^  and  482*^,  it  is  so  tenacious  that  the  vessel  may  be 
inverted  without  causing  it  to  change  its  place.  From  482**  to  its  boil- 
ing point  it  becomes  liquid  again,  but  never  to  the  same  extent  as  when 
at  248?.  When  heated  to  at  least  428?,  and  then  poured  into  water,  it 
becomes  a  ductile  mass,  which  may  be  used  for  taking  the  impression 
of  seals.  (Dumas.)  | 

Fused  sulphur  has  a  tendency  to  crystallize  in  cooling.  A  crystalline 
arrangement  is  perceptible  in  ttie  centre  of  common  roU  sulphur;  and 
by  good  management  regular  crystals  may  be  obtained.  For  this  pur- 
pose several  pounds  of  sulphur  should  be  melted  in  an  earthen  cruci- 
ble; sCnd  when  partially  cooled,  the  outer  solid  crust  should  be  pierced, 
aud  the  crucible  quickly  inverted,  so  that  the  inner  and  as  yet  fluid 
parts  may  g^radually  flow  out.  On  breaking  the  solid  mass,  when  quite 
cold,  crystals  of  sulphur  will  be  found  in  its  interior. 

Sulphur  is  very  volatile.  It  begins  to  rise  slowly  in  vapour  even  be- 
fore it  is  completely  fused.  At  550^  or  600«  F.  it  volatilizes  rapidly, 
and  condenses  again  unchanged  in  close  vessels.  Common  sulphur  is 
puii&ed  by  this  process;  and  if  the  sublimation  be  conducted  slowly. 
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the  flttlphar  collects  in  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  detached  crystalline 
grains,  called  flowen  of  sulphur.  In  this  state,  however,  it  is  not 
quite  pure;  for  the  oxygen  of  the  air  within  the  apparatus  combines 
with  a  portion  of  sulphur  during^  the  process,  and  forms  sulphurous 
add.  The  acid  may  be  removed  by  washing  the  flowers  repeatedly  with 
water. 

Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  unites  with  it  under  favourable 
circumstances,  forming  the  white  hydrate  of  su^hur,  termed  iae  tuU 

C*  im.  It  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  oil  of  turpentine.  The  solution 
a  reddish-brown  colour  like  melted  sulphur,  and  if  fully  satyrated, 
deposites  numerous  small  crystals  in  cooling.  Sulphur  is  idso  soluble 
in  alcohol,  if  both  substances  are  brought  together  in  the  form  of  va- 
pour. The  sulphur  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  the  addition  of 
water. 

Sulphur,  like  charcoal,  retains  a  portion  of  hydrogen  so  obstinately, 
that  it  cannot  be  wholly  freed  from  it  either  by  fusion  or  sublimation. 
Sir  H.  Davy  detected  its  presence  by  expoang  sulphur  to  the  strong 
heat  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  when  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  "was  disengaged.  The  hydrogen,  from  its  minute  quantity,  can  only 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  accidental  impuri^,  and  as  in  nowise  es- 
sential to  the  nature  of  sulphur. 

When  sulphur  is  heated  in  the  open  air  to  300^  F.  or  a  litUe  higher, 
it  kindles  spontaneously,  and  burns  with  a  faint  blue  light.  In  oxygen 
gas  its  combustion  is  &r  more  vivid;  the  flame  is  much  larger,  and  of  a 
bluish-white  colour.  Sulphurous  acid  is  the  product  in  both  instances; 
— no  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  even  in  oxygen  gas,  unless  moisture  be 
present. 

Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  Oxygen, 

Chemists  are  at  present  acquadnted  with  four  compounds  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen,  all  of  which  have  acid  properties.  Their  composition  is 
shown  by  the*  following  table. 

ProporiicnaJS' 
Sulphur,     Oxygen.  Sulphur,  Oxygen, 

Hyposulphurous  acid         32  8  -  Two.         One.     , 

Sulphurous  acid  16  16  -  One.  Two. 

Sulphuric  acid  16  24  -  One.  Three. 

Hyposulphuric  acid  32  40  -  Two.        Five. 

Sulphurous  Acid  Oas. 

Pure  sulphurous  acid,  at  the  common  temperature  and  pressure,  Js  a 
colourless  transparent  gas,  which  was  first  obtained  in  a  separate  state 
by  Priestley.  It  is  the  sole  product  when  sulphur  is  burned  in  air  or 
dry  oxygen  gas,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  odour  emitted  by  that 
substance  during  its  combustion.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  depriving 
sulphuric  acid  of  one  proportional  of  its  oxygen.  This  may  be  done  m 
several  ways.  If  chips  of  wood,  straw,  cork,  oil,  or  other  vegetable 
matters,  be  heated  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  those  substances  deprive  the  acid  of  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  convert 
it  into  sulphurous  acid.  Nearly  all  the  metalB,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
have  a  similar  eflect.  One  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  yields  oxygen  to 
the  metal,  and  is  thereby  converted  into  sulphurous  acid;  while  the 
metallic  oxide,  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  unites  with  some  of  the 
undecomposed  sulphuric  acid.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  pure 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  is  by  putting  two  parts  of  mercury  and  three  of 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  glass  retort,  the  beak  of  which  is  received  under 


mercury.  >iiil  heating'  the  mixture  hj  an  Argnnd  lamp.  EfFerreKence 
Boon  takes  pUcc,  a  large  quantity  of  pure  sulphurous  acid  ia  disen- 
gaged, and  sulplia.to  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  remiias  in  the  retort. 

Sulphurous  acid  jfus  la  distinguished  from  all  other  gaseous  fluids  by 
itsoiffbcating  pungent  odour.  All  burning  bodies,  when  immersed  in 
it,  are  extinguished  without  setting  fire  to  the  gus  itself.  It  is  fatal  to 
all  animals  which  are  placed  in  it.  A  violent  spasm  of  the  glottis  tskes 
place,  by  which  the  entrance  of  the  gaa  into  the  lungs  is  prevented; 
and  eren  when  diluted  with  ur,  it  excites  cough,  and  causes  a  peculiar 
unca^ness  about  the  chest. 

Recently  boiled  water  dissolves  about  33  times  its  volume  of  sulphU' 
rous  acid  at  60°  P.  and  30  inches  of  the  harometer,  forming  a  solution 
which  has  the  peculiar  odour  of  that  compound,  and  from  which  the 
gas  may  be  expelled  by  ebullition  without  change- 
Sulphurous  acid  has  coniiderable  hleachir.j  properties.  It  reddens 
litmus  paper. -and  then  slowly  bleaches  it.  Most  vegetable  colouring 
matters,  such  as  those  of  the  rose  and  violet,  are  speedily  removed, 
without  being  first  reddened.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple is  not  destroyed^  for  it  may  be  restored  either  by  a  stronger  acid 
or  by  an  alkali. 

Sip  H.  Davy  inferred  from  his  experiments  on  the  combustion  of  sul- 
pliur  in  dry  oxygen  gas,  (Elements,  p-  273,)  that  the  volume  of  the 
oxygen  is  not  altered  dunng  (he  process,  a  &ct  which  is  now  admitted 
by  most  chemists;  so  that  lUO  cubic  inches  of  sulphurous  acid  contain 
100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  (Annals  of 
Philosophy,  xvi,  256,)  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  just  twice  as  heayyss  ony- 
gen;  and  tlie  experiments  of  Davy  and  of  Tbenard  correspond  very 
closely  with  his  result,  it  fallows,  therefore,  that  sulphurous  acid  con- 
asts  of  equal  weights  of  sulphur  and  oiygen;  and  consequently  that 
100  cubic  inches  weigh  67.776  grains,  and  contain  33.888  grains  af  sul- 
phur, "niia  proportion  ia  also  established  by  the  researches  of  Berze- 
Itus.  (All.  de  Ch.  et  de  ?h.  vol.  v.)   .      . 

By  the  formula,  page  136.  it  may  he  calculated  that  the  specific  gra- 
vi^'  of  tile  vapour  of  sulphur  is  the  same  as  that  of  oxygen,  gas,  or 
Llllli  and  hence  100  cubic  inches  of  that  vapour  must  weigh  33.888 
grains.  From  ■  this  it  is  manifest,  that  100  cubic  inches  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas  are  composed  of 

Vapour  of  sulphur  ■        .      .  -        100  cubic  inchea. 

0«ygen  .        ■        .        .        .        lOO         do.* 

The  specific  gravity  of  sulphurousacid  gas  is  of  course  double  that  of 
"^E;en,  or  2,2222. 

It  is  inferred  from  the  compounds  of  sulphur  with  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  many  other  auhstances,  that  16  is  the  number  which  expresses  the 
combining  proportion  of  that  substance.  Hence  suiphurous  acid  ia  com- 
posed of  16  or  one  proportional  of  sulphur,  and  16  or  two  proportion- 
als of  oxygen.     Its  atomic  weight  is,  therefore,  32. 

Though  sulphurous  acid  cannot  be  made  to  bum  by  the  approach  of 
ftane,  it  has  a  very  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  uniting  with  it  under 
fiivourable  circumstances,  and  forming  sulphuric  acid.  The  presence  of 
iDoiature  is  essential  to  this  change.  A  mVxture  of  sulphurous  add  and 
oxygen  Ifases,  if  quite  dry,  may  be  pEcserved  over  mercuiy  for  any 
length  of  time  without  chemical  action.  But  if  a  httle  water  he  admit- 
ted, the  nilphuroua  acid  gradually  unitei  with  oxygen,  and  sulphuric 
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acid  is  generated.  The  facility  with  which  this  change  ensues  is  such, 
that  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in  water  cannot  be  preserved,  except 
atmospheric  air  be  carefully  excluded.  Many  of  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  sulphurous  acid  are  owing  to  its  affinity  for  oxygen.  When  mix- 
ed with  peroxide  of  iron  in  solution,  it  deprives  that  compound  of  part 
of  its  oxygen,  and  converts  it  into  the  protoxide.  The  solutions  of  me- 
tals which  have  a  weak  affinity  for  oxygen,  such- as  gold,  platinum,  and 
mercury,  are  completely  decomposed  by  it,  these  substances  being  pre- 
cipitated in  the  metallic  form.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  instantly  into  sul- 
phu^c  acid  by  yielding  some  of  its  oxygen.  Peroxide  of  mang^ese 
causes  a  similar  change,  and  is  itself  converted  into  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, which  unites  with  the  resulting  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  may  be  passed  through  red-hot  tubes  without  de- 
composition. Several  substances  which  have  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen, 
such  as  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  potassium,  decompose  it  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  ignition. 

Of  all  3ie  gases,  sulphurous  acid  is  most  readily  liquefied  by  compres- 
sion. Acceding  to  Mr.  Faraday,  it  is  condensed  by  a  force  e(|ual  to  the 
pressure  of  two  atmospheres.  M.  Bussy  (Annals  of  Phil.  viii.  307,  N. 
S.)  has  obtained  it  in  a  liquid  form  under  the  usual  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, by  passing  it  through  tubes  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture  of 
snow  and  salt.  The  anhydrous  liquid  acid  has  a  den»ty  of  1.45,  s^nd  it 
boils  at  14^  F.  From  the  rapidity  of  its  evaporation  at  common  tem-- 
peratures,  it  may  be  used  advantageously  for  producing  an  intense  de- 
gree of  cold.  M.  Bussy  succeeded  in  freezing  mercury  and  liquefying 
several  of  the  gases,  by  the  cold  produced  during  its  evaporation.  De 
la  Rive  states  it  to  be  a  non-conductor  of  electricity-  He  adds  also,  that 
when  txposed  to  cold  in  the  moist  state,  a  crystalline  solid  hydrate  is 
formed,  which  contains  20  per  cent  of  water,  and  probably  consists  pf 
one  equivalent  of  the  acid  to  14  of  water. 

Sulphurous  acid  combines  with  metallic  oxides,  and  forms  salts  which 
are  cidled  su^hifis, ' 

Sulphuric  •Acid. 

Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol  sls  it  is  often  called,  was  discovered  by 
Basil  Valentine  towards  me  close  of  the  15tli  century.  It  is  procured 
for' the. purposes  of  commerce  by  two  methods.  One  of  these  has  been 
long  pursued  in  the  manufactory  at  Nordhaiisen  in  Germany,  and  con- 
sists in  decomposing  protpsulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  by  heat.  This 
salt  contains  seven  proportionals  pf«  water  of  crystallization;  and  when 
strongly  dried  by  the  fire,  it  crumbles  down  into  a  white  powder,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  contains  one  proportional  of  water.  On  ex- 
posing this  dried  protosiilphate  to  a  red  heat,  its  acid  is  wholly  expel- 
led, the  greater  part  passing  over  unchanged  into  the  receiver,  in  com- 
bination with  the  water  of '.the  salt.  Part  of  the  acid,  however,  is  re- 
solved by  the  strong  heat  employed  in  the  distillation  into  sulphurous 
acid  and  oxygen.  The  former  escapes  as  gas  throughout  the  whole 
process;  the  latter  only  in  the  middle  and  latter  stages,  since,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  distillation,  it  unites  with  the  protoxide  of  iron.  Per- 
oxide of  iron  is  the  sole  residue. 

The  acid,  as  procured  by  this  process,  is  a  dense,  oily  liquid  of  a 
brownish  tint.  It  emits  copious  white  vapours  on  exposure  to  the  ur, 
and  is  hence  called /umtn^  su^hxaie  add.  Its  specific  gravity  is  stated 
at  1.896  and  1.90.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson  it  consists  of  80  parts  or 
two  equivalents  of  anhydrous  acid,  and  9  parts  or  one  equivalent  of 
water. 
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On  puttinp^  this  acid  into  a  glass  retort,  to  which  a  receiver  surround- 
ed by  snow  is  securely  adapted,  and  heating  it  gently,  a  transparent  col- 
ourless vapour  passes  over,  which  condenses  into  a  white  crystalline 
solid.  This. substance  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Thomson,  Ure, 
ftnd  Bussy,  to  be  pure  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  tough  and  elas-  ^ 
tic,  liquefies  at  66^  F,.  and  boils  at  a  temperature  between  104?,  and  ' 
132^,  forming,  if  no^moisture  is  present,,  a  transparent  vapour.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air,,  it  unites  with  watery  vapour,,  and  flies  off  in  tKe  form 
of  dense  white  fumes.  The  residue  of  the  distillation  is  no  longer  fu- 
ming, and  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  common  acid  of  commerce. 
Tlie  other  process  for  forming  Sulphuric  acid,  which  is  practbed  in  Bri- 
tain and  in  roost  parts  of  the  Continent,^  is  by  burning  sulphur  previously 

-•imxed  with  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  The.mix- 
ture  is  burned  in  a  fumade  so  contrived  that  the  current  of  air,  which 
supports  the  combustion,  conducts  the  gaseous  products  into  a  large 
leaden  chamber,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  sev- 
eral inches  with  water.     The  nitric  acid  yields  oxygen  to  a  portion  of 

.  sulphur,  and  converts  it  into  sulphuric  acid,  which,  combines  with  the 
potas£(ftof.the  nitre;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  forms  sul- 
phurous acid  by  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  nitric  acid,  in 
losing  oxygen,  is  converted,  partly  perhaps  into  nitrous  acid,  but  chief- 
ly, I  apprdiend,  into  deutoside  of  nit^gen,  which,  by  mixing  with  air 
at  the  moment  of  its  separation,  gives  rise  to  the  red  nitrous. acid  va« 
pours.  The  gaseous  substances,  present  in  the  leaden  chamber,  are, 
therefore,,  sulphurous  and  nitrous. acidsi  atmospheric  air,  and  watery  va*'' 
pour.  The  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  these  substances  react  on 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  was  suggested  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Clement  and  Desormes,  (An.  de  Ch.  lix.)  and  Sir  H.  Davy, 
(Elements,  p.  276.)  When  dry  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  nitrous  acid 
vapour  arc  mixed  together  in  a  glass  vessel  quite  free  from  moisture,  no 
change  ensaes;  but  if  a  few  di^ops  of  water  be  added,  in  order  to  fill 
the  space  with  aqueous  vapour,  a  white  crystalline  compound  is  im 

-  mediately  produced  The  French  chemists  believed  it  to  consist  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  water;  and  they  ascribed  the 
conversion  of  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid  to  the  oxygen  supplied  by 
nitrous  acid  during  its  change  into  deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  This  opin- 
ion was  supported  by  the  &ct,  that  when  the  crystalline  compound  is 
put  into  water,  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  is  obtained,  and  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen  is  disengaged  with  effervescence.  Davy  regarded  the  solid 
as  consisting  of  sulphurous  acid,  water,  and  nitrous  acid;  and  supposed 
the  transfer  of  oxygen  from  the  latter  to  the  former  not  to  take  place, 
until  the  compound  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  water.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  either  of  these  doctrines  is  altogether  correct.  The  more  probable 
theory  is,  that  the  crystalline  matter  contains  sulphuric  and  hyponitrous 
acids;  and  that  when  put  into  water,  the  latter  is  resolved  into  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen,  which  escapes  as  gas,  and  into  nitric  acid  which  remains  in 
solution  together  with  sulphuric  acid.  This,  opinion  is  founded,  partly 
on  the  tendency  of  sulphuric  acid  to  unite  with  nitrous  and  hyponitrous  ^ 

acids,  bat  chiefly  on  the  analyus  by  Dr.  Henry  of  a  crystalline  substance,  f 

similar  to  that  above  alluded  to,  which  wa&  generated  in  the  leaden 
chamber  of  a  manufacturer  of  sulphuric  acid.     (An.  Phil,  xxvii.  367.) 

While  it  is  admitted,  therefore,,  that  this  subject  requires  the  aid  of  | 

farther  inquiry,  the  most  probable  account  of  the  phenomena  which 
take  place  within  the  leaden  chambers  is  the  following.  When  moist 
nitrous  and  sulphurous  acids  are  intermixed,  the  former  communicates 
oxygen  to  the  latter,  and  a  crystalline  compound  of  water,  hyponitrous 
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8cid»  tnd  sulphuric  acid,  in  proportions  not  yet  determined,  is  g^enerat; 
ed.  This  substance,  falling  into  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaden 
chamber,  is  there  instantly  resolved,  as  above  mentioned,  into  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids,  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  gas  which  is  thuf  set 
,  free,  in  mixing  with  atmospheric  air,  is  again  converted  into  nitrous  acid, 
%pd  thus  gives  rise  to  a  second  portion  of  the  crystalline  solid,  which 
undergoes  the  same  change  as  the  first.  When  the  water,  by  these  sue-, 
cesslve  combinations  and  decompositions,  is  sufficiently  charged  witii 
acid,  it  is  drawn  off,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation.  During  this 
process  the  nitric  acid,  formed  in  the  leaden  chamber,  is  expelled.  It 
hence  appears  that  the  oxygen,  by  which  the  sulphurous  is  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid*  is  in  reality  supplied  by  the  air;  that  the  combina- 
tion is  effected,  not  directly,  but  through  the  medium  of  nitrous  a^ld; 
f  and  that  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  is  sufficient  for  the  production 
of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  decomposition  of  the  crys- 
talline solid  by  water  seems  owing  to  the  strong  affinity  of  tliat  liquid  for 
sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid,  as  thUs  prepared,  is  never  quite  pure.  It  contains 
9ome  sulphate  ef  potassa  and  of  lead,  the  former  derived  from  the  nitre 
employ^  in  making  it^  and  the  latter  from  the  leaden  chamber.  To 
separate  these  impurities,  the  acid  should  be  distilled  hem  a  glass  or 
platinum  retapt.  The  former  may  be  used  witli  safety  by  putting  into 
it  some  fragments  of  platinum  leaf,  which  cause  tiie  acid  to  boil  freely 
on  the  application  of  htea^,  without  danger  of  breaking  the  vesseL 
*  Pure  sulphuric  acid,  as  obtained  by  the  second  process,  is  a  dense, 
colourless,  oily  fluid*  which  boilil  at  620^  F,  and  has  a  specific  gravity, 
in  its  most  concentrated  form,  of  1.847  or  a  little  higher,  never  exoeed- 
ing  1.850.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  acids  with  which  chemists  are  ac* 
quainted.  When  undiluted  it  is  powerfully  corrosive.  It  decomposes 
all  animal  and  vegetable  substances  by  the  ud  of  heat,  causing  deposi- 
tion of  charcoal  and  formation  of  water.  It  has  a  strong  sottr  taste,  and 
reddens  litmus  paper,  even  though  g^eaily  diluted.  It  unites  with  al- 
kaline substances,  and  separates  all  other  acids  more  or  less  completely 
from  their  combinations  with  the  alkalies.  ^ 

'  Sulphuric  acid  in  a  very  concentrated  state  dissolves  small  quantities 
of  sulphur,  and  acquires  a  blue,  greeu,  or  brown  tint.  Tellurium  and 
selenium  are  also  sparingly  dissolved,  the  former  causing  a  crimson,  and 
the  latter  a  green  colour.  By  dilution  with  water,  these  substances  sub- 
side unchanged;  but  if  heat  is  applied,  they  are  oxidized  at  the  expense 
of  the  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  disengaged.  Charcoal  also  ap- 
pears soluble  to  a  small  extent  in  sulphuric  acid,  communicating  at  first 
a  pink,  and  then  a  dark  reddish-brown  tint. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  a  very  great  affinity  for  water,  and  unites  with  it 
in  every  proportion.  The  combination  takes  place  with  production  of 
intense  heat.  When  four  parts  by  weight  of  the  acid  are  suddenly 
mixed  with  one  of  water,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  rises,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ure,  to  300^  F.  By  its  attraction  for  water  it  causes  the 
sudden  liquefaction  of  snow;  and  if  mixed  with  it  in  due  proportion, 
(p .  54),  intense  cold  is  generated.  It  absorbs  watery  vapour  with  avidity 
from  the  air,  and  on  this  account  is  employed  in  the  process  for  freez- 
ing water  by  its  own  evaporation.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  de- 
stroying the  texture  of  the  skin,  in  forming  ethers,  and  in  decompos- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  general,  seems  dependent  on  its 
affinity  for  water. 

It  is  frequently  important  to  know  the  quantity  of  real  acid  contained 
in  liquid  sulphuric  acid  of  different  strengths.  When  great  accuracy  is 
requisite^  this  information  should  always  be  ascertsdned  by  neutralizing 
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a  specimen  of  tlie  acid  with  an  altali.  For  thia  purpose,  dilute  i.  known 
weight  of  the  acid  modemtely  with  water,  and,  while  wann,  add  pure 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  loda,  until  the  solution  is  exactly  neutral.  Ever; 
54  W'^  "f  cariioiftte  of  soda,  required  to  produce  this  effect,  corres- 
pond to  40  parts  of  real  sulphuric  acid.  But  if  minute  precision  is  not  . 
desired,  the  Btren^h  of  the  acid  may  be  eatimated  by  its  specific  gravity> 
according  to  the  table  of  Dr.  lire  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

Sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  free  i«B  at — 15°  F.  Diluted  with  water  so 
as  to  b»Te  a  specific  gravity  of  1.78  it  congeals  even  above  33".  and  re- 
maini  in  the  solid  state,  according:  to  Mr.  Keir,  tijl  the  temperature  rises 
to  43°.  When  miied  with  rather  more  than  its  weight  of  water,  its 
freezing  point  is  lowered  to  — 36°  F. 
'  '■  lichen  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  Uirough  a  small  porcelain  tube  heated 
to  redness,  it  is  entirely  decomposed;  and  Gay-Lussac  found  that  it  is 
resolved  into  two  measures  of  sulphurous  add  tod  one  of  oxygen. 
Hence  it  follows  that  real  sulphuric  acid  is  composed  of 


Sywdghl. 

BsmhiTne. 

Sulphur 

.        16  one  p. 

T    Vapour  of  sulphur      100 

Oiq-gen 

34  three  p. 

Oxygen  ^        .        liO; 

and  its  atomic  weight  is  40.  BerzeHua  ascertained  its  composition -by 
converting  a  known  weightof  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid;  and  his  result 
confirms  the  conclusion  of  Gay-Lussac. 

Cheiiusts  posseas  an  unerring  test  of  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid.   - 
If  a  solution  of  muriate  of  bwyta  is  added  to  a  liquid  contMning  sul- 
phurio  acid,  it  causes  a  white  precipitate,  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  is 
characterized  by  its  insolubility  in  acids  and  alkalies. 

Sulphuric  ^id  does  not  occur  free  in  nature,  except  occasionaUy  in 
theneighbourhood  of  volcanoes.  In  combination,  particularly  withlime 
Mid  baryta,  it  is  very  abundant. 

St/pMofyhiiroia  Acid. — This  acid  may  be  formed  either  by  digesting 
nilphurin  a  aolutionof  any  sulphite,  or  by  transmitting  a  current  of  sul- 
phurous acid  into  a  solution  of  faydrosulphoret  of  fime  or  stronlia.  In 
the  former  case,  the  sulphurdbs  acid  tales  up  an  additional  quantity  of, 
sulphur,  and  a  salt  of  hyposulphurous  acid  is  obtained;  and  in  the  latter, 
the  sulphurous  acid  b  deprived  of  one-half  of  its  oxygen  by  the  hydro^n 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  while  the  other  half  of  its  oxygen  unites 
both  with  the  sulphur  of  the  sulpliurous  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, to  form  hyposulphurous  acid.  If  the  hydrosulphuret  of  lime  em- 
ployed contuns  bisulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  is  the  case  when  lime  and 
sulphur  are  boiled  together,  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  is  accompa- 
nied by  precipitation  of  sulphur.  Mr.  Henchel  states  that  hyposul- 
phurous acid  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  aulpburous  acid  on  iron 
filings,  but  the  nature  of  the  change  is  not  well  understood. 

The  salts  of  hyposulphurous  acid  were  first  described  by  Gay-Luasac 
in  the  85th  volume  of  the  Jnnofes  de  ChimU,  under  the  name  of  5u/> 
phurelltd  Suiphitei.  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  System  of  Chemistry  suggest- 
edlhatthe'acidof  these  salts  might  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  one 
equivalent  of  sulphur  and  one  of  oiygen,  and  proposed  for  it  the  nsme 
<a  hypotilphurotu  acid.  The  subsequent  researches  of  Mr.  Herschel 
(Editiburgh  Fhilos.  Jouraal,  i.  8  and  396)  seemed  to  give  such  direct  an- 
alytic proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  that  it  was  universally 
adopted;  but  it  appears  ftom  a  recent  essay  by  Dr.  Thomson,  that  this 
view  of  its  composition  is  nevertheless  erroneous,  and  that  the  acid  con- 
sists of  32  parts  or  two  equivalents  of  sulphur,  and  8  parts  or  one  equiv- 
alent of  oxygen.  Its  combining  proportion  is,  therefore,  40,  (On  the 
Compounds  of  Chromium,  Philos.  Trans,  for  1827.) 
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Hyposulphurous  acid  cannot  exist  permanently  in  a  free  state.  On 
decomposing'  a  hyposulphite  by  any  stronger  acid«  such  as  the  sulphuric 
or  muriatic,  the  hypoaulphurous  acid,  at  the  moment  of  quitting^  the  base, 
resolres  itself  into  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur.  Mr.  Herschel  succeed- 
ed  in  obtaining  free  hyposulphurous  acid,  by  adding^  a  slight  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  dilute  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  strontia;  but  its 
decompoffltion  very  soon  took  pUce,  even  at  common  temperatures, 
and  was  instantly  effected  by  heat.^  Most  of  the  hyposulphites  are  solu* 
ble  in  water,  and  have  a  bitter  taste^  The  solution  precipitates  nitrate  of 
silver  and  mercury  black,  as  sulphuret  of  the  metals;  and  salts  of  lead 
and  baryta  are  tlu^wn  down  as  white  insoluble  hyposulphites  of  those 
bases.  That  of  baryta  is  soluble  without  decomposition  in  water  acidu- 
lated with  muriatic  acid.  The  solution  of  aH  the  neutral  hyposulphites 
has  the  peculiar  property  of  dissolving  recently  precipitated  chloride  of 
fiiver  in  larg-e  quantity,  and  forining  with  it  a  liquid  of  an  exceedingly 
sweet  taste. 

Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  essay  above  quoted,  mentions  that  an  acid  exists 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  one  of  oxygen;  but  he  has 
given  no  description  qf  it. 

Hypoaulphurie  Jlcid. — ^This  acid  was  discovered  in  1819  by  Welter  and 
Gav-Lussac,  who  published  their  description  of  it  in  the  10th  vol.  of  the 
M.  de  Ch,et  de  Physique.  It  is  formed  by  transmitting  a  current  of  sul- 
phurous acid  g^s  through  water  containing  peroxide  of  mapganese  in  fine 
powder.  The  manganese  yields  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  con- 
verting one  part  9f  it  into  sulphuric,  and  another  part  into  hyposulphuric 
acid,  both  of  which  unite  with  the  protoxide  of  manganese.  To  the 
liquid,  after  filtration,  a  solution  of  pure  baryta  is  added  in'  slight  ex- 
cess, which  precipitates  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  fonns  an  in- 
soluble sulphate  of  baryta  with  the  sulphuric,  and  a  soluble  hyposul- 
pbate  with  the  hyposulphuric  acid.  I'he  hyposulphate  of  baryta  is  then 
decomposed  by  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  exactly  sufficient  for  pre- 
cipitating' the  baryta,  and  the  hyposulphuric  acid  is  left  in  solution. 

This  compound  reddens  litmus  paper,  has  a  sour  taste,  and  forms  neu- 
tral salts  with  the  alkalies.  It  has  no  odour,  by  whidi  circumstance  it  is 
distinguished  from  sulphurous  acid.  It  cannot  be  confounded  with  sul- 
phuric acid;  for  it  forms  soluble  salts  with  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and 
oxide  of  lead,  whereas  the  compounds  which  sulphuric  acid  forms  with 
those  bases  are  all  insoluble.  Hyposulphuric  acid  cannot  be  obtained 
free  from  water.  Its  solution,  if  confined  with  a  vessel  of  sulphuric  acid 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  may  be  concentrated  tiU 
it  has  a  density  of  1.347;  but  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  condense  it  still 
further,  the  acid  is  decomposed,  sulphurous  acid  gas  escapes,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  remains  in  solution.  A  similar  change  is  still  more  readily 
produced  if  the  evaporation  is  conducted  by  heat. 

Welter  and  Gay-Lussac  analyzed  hyposulphuric  acid  by  exposing 
neutral  hyposulphate  of  baryta  to  heat.  At  a  temperature  a  fittie  above 
212*'  F.  this  salt  suffers  complete  decomposition;  sulphurous  acid  g^is 
disengaged,  and  neutral  sulphate  of  baryta  is  obtained.  It  was  thus 
ascertained  that  seventy-two  grains  of  hyposulphuric  acid  yield  thirty- 
two  grains  of  sulphurous,  and  forty  of  sulphivtc  acid;  from  which  it  is 
inferred  that  hyposulphuric  acid  is  composed  either  of  an  equivalent  of 
each  of  those  acids,^  combined  with  each  other,  or  of  two  equivalents 
of  sulphur  and  five  of  oxygen.  Whether  regarded  as  a  definite  com- 
pound of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  or  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  it 
consists  of  32  parts  of  sulphur  and  40  of  oxygen,  and,  therefore,  72  is 
its  combining  proportion. 
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^  SECTION  VIII. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

p  '  Phosphohits  was  discovered  about  the  year  1669  by  Brandt,  an  alche- 

Biist  of  Hamburgh.  Itwas  originally  prepared  from  urine;  but  Scheele 
afterwards  described  a  method  of  obtaining  it  firam  boaes.  The  object 
of  both,  processes  is  to  bring  phosphoric  acid  in  contact  with  charcoal 
at  a  strong  red  heat.*  The  charcoal  takes  oxygen  from  the  phosphoric 
acid;  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  and  phosphorus  set  free.  When 
urine  is  employed,  the  phosphoric  acid  contaiiied  in  it  should  be  sepa- 
rated by  acetate  of  lead.  Phosphate  of  lead  subsides,  which^  if  heated 
to  redness  with  one-fourtk  of  its  weight  of  powdered  charcoal,  yields 
pbosphorus  readily.  If  .bones  are  used,  they  should  first  be  ignited  in 
an  open  fire  till  they  become  quite  white,  so  as  to  destroy  all  the  ani- 
mal matter  they  contain,  and  oxidize  the  carbon  proceeding  from  its 
dfecompontion.  The  calcined  bones,,  of  which  phosphate  of  lime  con- 
stitutes nearly  four-fifths,  should  be  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  di-  ^ 
gested  for  a  day  or  two  with  half  their  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  so  much  water  being  added  to  the  mixture  as  to  give  it  the  con- 
sistence oFthi^  paste.  The  phosphate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  the 
sulphuric  acid,  and  two  hew  salts  are  generated,— the  sparingly  soluble 
neutral  sulphate,  and  a  soluble  superphosphate  of  lime.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  boiling  water  the  superphosphate  is  dissolved,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  filtration  from  the  sulphate  of  lime.  The  solution  is  then  eva- 
porated to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
of  charcoal  in  powder,  and  heatdd  in  an  earthen  retort  well  luted  wiUi 
clay.  The  beak  of  the  retort  is  put  into  water,  in  which  the  phos- 
phorus, as  it  passes  over  in  the  form  of  vapour,  is  collected.  When 
first  obtained,  it  is  firequently  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  phosphuret  of  carbon,  which  is  generally  formed  during 
the  process.  It  may  be  purified  by  being  put  into  hot  w%ter,  and  press- 
ed while  liquid  through  chamois  leather;  or  the  purification  may  be  ren- 
dered still  more  complete  by  a  second  distillation. 

Pure  phosphorus  is  transparent  and  almost  colourless.  It  is  so  soft 
that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  the  cut  surface  has  a  waxy  lustre. 
At  the  temperature  of  108®  P.  it  fuses,  and  at  550^  is  converted  into 
vapour.  It  is  soluble  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  naphtha,  in  fixed  and  vola- 
tile oils,  and  in  chloride,  carburet,  and  phosphuret  of  sulphur.  On  its 
cooling  from  solution  in  the  latter,  Professor  Mitscherlich  obtained  it  in 
reg^ar  dodecahedral  crystals.  By  the  fusion  and  slow  cooling  of  a  large 
quantity  of  phosphorus,  M.  Frantween  has  obtained  very  fine  crystals 
of  an  octahedral  form,  and  as  large  as  a  cherry-stone. 

Phosphorus  is  exceedingly  inflammable.  Exposed  to  the  idr  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  it  undergoes  slow  combustion,  emits  a  white  va- 
pour of  a  peculiar  alliaceoiis  odour,  appears  distinctly  luminous  in  the 
dark,  and  is  gradually  consumed.  On  this  account^  phosphorus  should 
always  be  kept  under  water.  The  disappearance  of  oxygen  which  ac- 
companies these  changes  is  shown  by  putting  a  stick  of  phosphorus  in  a 
jar  fuU  of  air,  inverted  over  water.  The  volume  of  the  gas  gradually 
dinunishes;  and  if  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  at  60^  F,  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  will  be  withdrawn  in  the  course  of  12  or  24  hours.  The  re- 
sidue is  nitrogen  gas,  containing  about  l-40th  of  its  bulk  of  the  vapour 
of  phosphorus.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  slow  combustion  of  phospho- 
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nis  does  not  take  place  in  pure  oxyg^en,  unless  its  temperature  be  about 
80**,  But  if  the  oxyg^en  is  diluted  with  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  the  oxidation  occurs  at  60*^;  and  it  takes  place  at  tempe- 
ratures still  lower  in  a  vessel  of  pure  oxygen,  rarefied  by  diminished 
pressure.*  Hr.  Graham  finds  that  the  presence  of  certun  gaseous  sub- 
stances, even  in  minute  quantity,  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  preventing^ 
the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus:  thus  at  66?  F.  it  is  entirely  pre- 
vented by  the  presence,  (Quart  Joum.  of  Science,  N.  S.  vi.  83.) 

Volumes  of  air  ^ 

of  1  volume  of  olefiantgas  in  .        .        •        .        450 

1    ditto    of  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether  in  .  150 

1    ditto    of  vapour  of  naphtha  in         .        .        .      1820 

1    ditto    of  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine  in         •  4444 

and  by  an  equally  slight  impregnation  of  the  vapour  of  the  other  essen- 
tial oils.  Their  influence  is  not  confined  to  low  temperatures.  Phos- 
phorus becomes  faintly  lumiaous  in  the  dark,  in  mixtures  of 

*  If  a  stick  of  dry  phosphorus  be  dusted  over  with  powdered  re»n 
or  sulphur,  and  then  introduced  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  it 
will  be  found  thatt  as  soon  as  the  exhaustion  commences,  the  phospho- 
rus will  become  luminous,  which  appearance  increases  as  the  rarefac- 
tion proceeds,  until  finally  the  phosphorus  inflames.  Van  Bemmelen, 
who  first  attempted  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  attributes  it  to  the 
combination  of  the  sulphur  or  resin  with  the  phosphorus,  the  union  of 
which,  accelerated  by  the  influence  of  the  vacuum,  g^ves  rise  to  the 
evolution  of  so  much  heat,  as  to  inflame  the  phosphorus,  or  the  new 
compound  formed.  Berzelius  rejects  this  explanation,  as  it  does  not 
account  for  an  experiment  by  Van  Bemmelen,  in  which  phosphorus  was 
found,  to  take  fire  under  an  eithausted  receiver,  when  merely  enveloped 
with  cotton.  BerzeUus,  TVaiU  de  Chimie,  i.  260. 

Processor  A.  D.  Bache,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  re- 
peated and  extended  the  experiments  of  Van  Bemmelen,  and  has  had 
the  goodness  to  communicate  to  me  an  abstract  of  his  results.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  inflammation  of  the  phosphorus,  under  the 
circumstances  above  mentioned,  by  means  of  the  following  substances 
in  a  finely  divided  state,  in  addition  to  those  employed  by  Van  Bem- 
melen:-— 

Carbon,  in  the  form  of  ivory  black    Lime. 

and  wood-charcoal.  Peroxide  of  manganese. 

Spongy  platinum.  Hydrate  of  potassa. 

Antimony.  Muriate  of  ammonia. 

Arsenic*  Chloride  of  sodium. 

Bisulphuret  of  mercury.  Fluate  of  lime. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony.  Carbonate  of  lime% 
Silica. 

Sulphur  and  charcoal  were  the  substances  which  succeeded  most 
readUy.  "With  metallic  arsenic  there  was  much  difficulty.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  room  has  great  influence  on  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ments. 

Professor  Bache  is  of  opinion  that  some  of  his  experiments  are  un- 
favourable to  the  explanation  of  Van  Bemmelen;  as  for  example,  those 
with  carbonate  of  hme  and  fluor  spar,  which,  though  incombustible 
substances,  act  with  the  same  energy  as  sulphur  or  carbon.  B. 
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of  ut  Knd  1  Tidunie  of  oUliant  ^u  at  300°  F. 

1  .         »nil  1     ditto    of  TBpour  of  ether  at         315^ 

111       .  and  1    ditto    of  vapour  of  naphtha  «t      170" 

166      ,  and  1    ditto    of  vapour  of  turpentine  at  186? 

Phospboms  may  be  sublimed  at  its  boiling  temperature,  in  air  con< 
taining'  a  canalderable  proportion  of  the  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
without  diminishing  the  quantiCy  of  pxygai  present,  provided  the  heat 
A*  griidually  and  uniformly  applied.  Mr.  Graham  has  also  remarked, 
that  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus  in  ^  is  promoted  by  the  presence  of 
muriatic  acid  gas. 

A  very  slig-ht  degree  of  heat  Is  sufficient  to  inflame  phosphorus  in  the 
open  aJi.  Gentle  pressure  between  the  fingera,  friction,  or  a  tempera- 
ture not  much  above  its  point  of  fu^on,  kindles  it  readily.  It  bums 
rapidly  even  in  the  air,  emitting  a  splendid  white  light,  and  cau^g  in- 
tense heat.  Its  combustion  is  far  more  rapid  in  oxygen  gas,  and  the 
li^ht  proportionally  more  vivid. 

Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  Oxygen. — Phosphoric 
Jlcid. 

Recent  observations  appear  to  juslily  the  conclusion,  that  under  the 
term  nAotpAffnc  aad  chemista  have  hitherto  included  two  dialunct  aoida, 
ihc photpiiarica.n&.pyTopliosplioric.  These  compounds  aSordan  instance 
of  a  fact  very  lately  noticed,  and  of  great  interest  in  reference  to  the 
atomic  theoiyj  viz.,  that  two  substances  may  consist  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients, in  Uie  same  proportion,  and  neverthel^s  differ  easentially  in  their 
chemical  propertiea.  Such,  at  least,  is  an  obvious  deduction  from  the 
experiments  which  have  been  published  on  the  subject.  But  Uie  in- 
quiiies  have  not  yet  been  carried  sulGciently  far  to  aiUnlt  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  these  acids  being  stated  with  accuracy!  and,  therefore,  it 
will  be  the  safest  course,  at  present,  to  describe  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  afterwards  to  enumerate  the  facts  known  respecting 
pyrophosphoric  acid. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  commonly  prepared  either  by  the  oxidation  of 
phosphOTus,  or  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  calcined  bones.  One 
method  of  oxidizing  phosphorus  is  by  its  combustion  in  air  or  oxygen 
gii,  when  phosphoric  acid  appears  in  the  form  of  a  copious  white  va- 
pour, which  soon  collects  into  distinct  particles,  and  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  like  Bakes  of  snow.  In  this  state  it  is  Iheudiydrous  phos- 
phoric acid  of  chemists,  and  is  a  white,  bulky,  rather  tenacious  solid) 
but  in  the  open  ur  its  appearance  soon  changes,  in  consequence  of  ita 
attrsclii^  moisture  rapidly  from  the  atmosphere,  and  forming  with  it  a 
dense  acid  solution.  The  conver«on  of  dl  the  phosphorus  into  phos- 
phoric acid,  rarely,  if  ever,  ensues  in  this  process)  for,  on  the  spot 
where  the  burning  phosphorus  lay,  a  small  quantity  of  red  matter  is  al- 
ways found,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  oxide.  When  the  supply  of 
oxygen  is  insufficient  for  completing  the  combustion,  the  residue  \a  a 
luxtare  of  this  oxide  and  unbumed  phosphorus. 

The  ondation  of  phosphorus  may  also  be  effected  by  means  of  strong 
mtiic  acid,  which  communicates  oxygen  to  the  phosphorus,  and  emits  ■ 
br^  quantity  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  unpractised  operator 
ibnild  be  cautious  in  perfcaming  thij  experiment,  is  the  disengageibent 
ot  gaa  is  sometimes  so  rapid  as  to  endanger  the  apparatus. 

The  process  is  best  conducted  by  adding  fragments  of  pbospboruBto 
GODcentrated  nitric  acid  cont»ned  in  a  pUtinum  capsule.  Gentle  heat 
ii  appUed  10  aa  to  commence,  Mid,  wh«n  necessary,  to  midiituii  moderate 
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fluiphimcy  acetic,  or  phosf^oric.  But  the  acid*  which  by  its  pi«Mioe 
determines  the  change  does  not  itself  undei^  the  least  deoon^KMntian. 
(Brewster's  Journal,  N.  8.,  iii.) 

Phoq>horic  acid  seems  a  stronger  acid  tiian  the  pyrophospharic  Tho^ 
if  phoqjhate  of  soda  is  boUed  with  pyrophosphate  of  sKer,  phosphate 
of  silrer  is  quickly  gpenerated;  but  pyrophosphate  of  soda  cannot  deooB^ 
pose  any  of  the  insoluble  phosphates.  The  neutralizing'  power  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is  Ukewise  greater.  Stromeyer  states,  for  example,  that  118 
parts  of  oxide  of  silrer  combine  with  38. 52  parts  of  pyropbosphoiic  acid, 
and  with  only  33.4  of  the  phosphoric;  a  remarkable  ^iference  which 
amply  accounts  for  the  uncertainty  which  iias  longpreyailed  concerning 
the  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  throws  great  doubt  on  the  esti- 
mates  above  given  on  the  authority  of  Berzelius  and  Thomson.  The  fore- 
going facts  fully  prove  these  acids  to  be  essentially  distinct;  while*  as  al- 
ready observed,  it  appears  equally  certain  that  in  pcnnt  of  composttioii 
they  differ  neither  in  the  nature  nor  the  proportitm  of  their  elonents^ 
but  solely  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged.  * 

FhoMMiOrowJekL'^When  phosphorus  is  burned  in  air  highly  rarefied* 
imperfect  oxidation  ensues,  and  phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acids  are 
both  generated,  the  latter  being  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  vola- 
tile powder.    In  this  state  it  is  anhydrous.    Heated  in  the  open  tar,  it 

*  Considering  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  composition  of  the  acids 
of  phosphorus  is  still  involved,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Turner  has 
thought  proper  to  adopt  the  analytic  results  of  Berzelius  and  Didong^ 
respecting  these  compounds,  which  has  the  effect  of  giving  a  new  equiv- 
alent number  for  phosphorus^  and  a  different  view  of  their  atomic 
composition.  As  the  subject  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  decided,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  wait  until  further  researches  had  finally  set- 
tled the  question  of  their  composition,  rather  than  hastily  reject  the 
numbers,  which  have  heretofore  been  almost  universally  adopted  by 
the  British  and  American  chemists.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that 
the  composition  of  phosphoric  acid,  as  given  by  Dr.  Thomson,  which 
coincides  nearly  with  the  analysis  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  is  not  materially  dif- 
ferent fi»om  the  results  of  Berzelius,  who  states  it  to  be  56  parts  of 
oxygen  and  44  of  phosphorus.  Now  the  proportion  of  16  parts  of 
osygen  to  12  of  phosphorus,  will  give,  in  the  100  parts,  57.1  parts  of 
oxygen  and  42.9  parts  of  phosphorus.  This  is  a  virtual  agreement  in 
the  analysis  of  this  acid,  and,  therefore,  the  discrepancy  relates  to  its 
saline  equivalent.  Berzelius  finds  this  to  be  35.71,  and  Dr.  Thomson 
believes  it  to  be  28.  The  difficulty  certainly  rests  here,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  Berzelius's  number 
is  correct;  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  could  be  mistaken  in  his  ana- 
lyses of  the  phosphates.  Still  it  appears  inexpedient  to  abandon  the 
numbers  generally  received,  with  a  view  to  adopt  others,  which  cannot 
yet  be  considered  as  fully  established.  The  substitution  in  this  case  is 
peeuliarly  unfortunate,  as  it  admits  a  fractional  number  to  represent 
phosphorus,  and  causes  the  adoption  of  fractional  equivalents  for  th^ 
oxygen  both  of  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids.  It  ought  to  be  a 
strong  case  of  analytic  proof  that  would  justify  the  author  in  adopting 
numbers  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  combination.  B. 

[In  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  foregoing  note  was  writ- 
ten for  the  preceding  American  edition  of  this  work,  we  deem  the  dis- 
covery of  pyrophosphoric  acid,  and  the  uncertainty  which  still  exists 
as  to  its  nature  and  composition,  as  additional  reasons  why  the  received 
number  for  phosphorus  ought  not  for  the  present  to  be  disturbed.  B.] 
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takes  fire,  and  forms  pliosphoric  acid;  but  if  exposed  to  heat  in  dose 
▼easels,  it  b  resolved  into  phosphoric  acid  and  pho^horus.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  has  a  sour  taste,  and  smells  somewhat  like  garfic.  It 
unites  with  alkalies,  and  forms  salts  which  are  termed  phospkiies.  The 
I*  solution  of  phosphorous  acid  absorbs  osygen  ^dowly  from  the  air,  and  is 

^    converted  into  phosphoric  add.   From  its  tendency  to  uniteXwiti^  an  ad- 
,  Mlitional  quanti^  of  oxygen,  it  is  a  powerfiil  deoxidizing-  agent;  and, 

I  hence,  like  sulphurous  acid,  precipitates  mercury,  silver,  platinum,  and 

f  goid^  from  their  saline  combinations  in  the  meti^c  form.  Nitric  ac»d,  of 

course,  converts  it  into  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphorous  acid  may  be  procured  more  conveniently  by  subliming 
phosphorus  through  powdered  corrosive  sublimate,  (a  compound  ef 
.  chlonne  and  mercury,)  contained  in  a  class  tube;  when  a  limpid  liquid 
comes  over,  which  is  a  compound  of  cmorine  and  phosphorus.  (Davy's 
Elements,  p.  288.)  This  substance  and  water  mutually  decompose  each 
other:  the  hydrogen  of  water  unites  with  the  chlorine,  and  forms  mvt^ 
riatic  acid;  while  the  oxygen  attaches  itself  to  the .  phosphorus,  and 
thus  phosphorous  acid  is  produced.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated 
to  the  condstence  of  syrup  to  expel  the  muriatic  acid^  and  the  residue, 
which  Is  hydrate  of  phosphorous  acid,  becomes- a  crystalline  solid  on 
i  cooling.     When  this  hydrate  is  heated  in  ^se  vessels,  the  elements  of 

i  the  water  and  acid  react  on  each  other,,  forming  phosphoric  acid  and  a 

f  gaseous  compound  of  hydrogen  and  phosphorus.     The  nature  of  this 

gas  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  the  section  on  phosphuretted 
hydrogen. 
'  Phosphorous  acid  is  also  generated  during  the  slow  oxidation  of  phos- 

phorus in  atmospheric  air.  The  product  attracts  moisture  from  the  air, 
and  forms  an  oil-like  liquid.  M.  Dulong  thinks  that  a  distinct  acid  is 
generated  in  this  case,  which  he  calls  pnosphatic  add;  but  the  opinion 
of  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  it  is  merely  a  mixture  of  phosphoric  and  phospho- 
{  rons  acids,  is  in  my  opinion  perfectly  correct. 

k  The  composition  of  phosphorous,  like  that  of  phosphoric  acid,  is  not 

'  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained.     According  to  Sir  H.   Davy  and  Dr. 

Thomson  the  oxygen  in  the  two  acids  is  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2,  while  it 
18  stated  by  Dulong  and  Berzelius  to  be  as  3  to  5. 

Hypophosphorous  Add. — This  acid  was  discovered  in  1816  by  M.  Bu*^ 
long,*  and  is  pr&duced  by  the  action  of  wuter  on  phosphoret  of  barjrta.. 
Mutual  decomposition  ensues;  and  the  elements  of  water  uniting^  with 
different  portions  of  phosphorus,  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  three 
compounds— phosphuretted  hydrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  h3rpophos- 
phorousacid.  The  former  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas;  and  iJie  two 
latter  combine  with  the  baryta.  Hypophosphite  of  baryta,  being  solu- 
ble, dissolves  in  the  watery-  and  may  consequently  be  separated*  by  fil- 
tration from  the  phosphate  of  baryta,  which  is  insoluble.  On  adding  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  precipitating  the  baryta,*  hjrpo-. 
phosphorous  acid  is  obtained. ih  a  free  state.  On  evaporating  the  solution, 
a  viscid  liquid,  remains,  highly,  acid  and  even  crystallizable,  which  is 
k  Vi  hydrate  of  hypophospJuyrous  add     When  exposed  to  heat  in  close 

I        *  vessel^  it  undergoes  the  same  kind  of  change  as  hydrated  phosphorous 

i  **^*^ 

^  Hjrpophosphorous'  acid  is  a  powerful  deoxidizing  agent    It  unites 

with  alkaline  bases;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  its  saKs  are  soluble  iti 

water.     The  hypophosphites  of  potassa,  soda,  and  amm^mia,,  dissolve 

in  every  proportion  in  rectified  alcohol;  and  hypophosphite  of  potassa 

•  M4m.  d'Arcueil»  v.oL  iii,;.  or  An.  de  Ch..et  de  Physique,, vol,  ii.. 
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is  eren  mere  deliqueacent  than  chloride  of  calciom.  They  ire  ill  de- 
composed by  beat,  and  yield  the  same  products  as  the  acid'itself.  They 
are  conTcnieBtly  prepared  by  precipitating^  hypophoq>lute  of  baiyta, 
atrontia,  or  lime,  with  the  alkaline  caibonates;  or  by  directly  nentrafiz- 
iof  these  carbonates  with  hsrpophosphoroos  add.  The  Irfpophosphite 
of  baiyta,  stiontia,  and  lime,  are  formed  by  boiling  these  earths  in 
tiie  caustic  state  in  water  topetiier  with  frsgments  <^  phosphorus. 
The  same  change  occurs  as  duiuig  the  action  of  water  <m  phosphuret  of 
baryta. 

M.  Dulong*  determined  the  proportion  of  its  dements  by  conrerting* 
it  into  phosphoric  add  by  means  oi  chlorine.  He  inlbrs  fttmk  his  anar 
lyris  that  it  contains  37.25  per  eent.  of  oxygen.  According  to  Sir  H. 
Davy,  it  has  exactly  one  huf  leas  oxygen  than  pho^horoos  acid;  but 
as  the  compomtion  of  this  acid  is  not  known  with  certainty,  no  hifer- 
enoe  can  be  safely  deduced  fromtlus  statement.  Professor  Henrr  Rose 
^  finds  diat  it  contains  20.31  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  being'  the  ratio  of  31.42 
parts  or  two  proportionals  of  phosphonis^  to  8  parts  or  one  proportional 
of  oxygen.  (Pogfgendorff 's  Annalen,  ix.  367. )  This  result  is  prolNibly 
more  accurate  than  that  of  H.  Dulonp. 

Oxides  of  PhoBpkorui.-^Chemi^ts  hare  not  yet  succeeded  in  proving 
the  existence  of  any  oside  of  phosphorus.  When  pho^h<ntEs  is  kept 
under  water  for  some  time,  a  white  fifan  is  formed  upon  its  surface, 
which  some  regard  as  an  oxide  of  phosphorus.  The  red-coloured  Hiat- 
ter  which  remains  after  the  combustion  of  phosphorus,  is  also  supposed 
to  be  an  oxide.  The  nature  of  these  substances  has  not,  however, 
been  determined  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  formation  of  the  white 
film  is  materially  promoted  by  the  agency  of  light;  and  Mr.  Philips  ban 
observed  this  change  to  be  attended  with  decomposition  of  water,  and 
production,  in  small  quantity,  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  and  one  of 
the  acids  of  phosphorus.  (An.  of  Phil.  xxL  470.) 


SECTION  IX. 

BORON. 

Sib  H.  Datt  discovered  the  existence  of  boron  in  1807  by  exposing^ 
boracic  acid  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery;  but  he  did 
not  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  it  for  determining  its  properties.  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Thenard*  procured  it  in  greater  quantity  in  1808  by  heating 
boracic  acid  with  potassium.  The  boracic  acid  is  by  this  means  depriv- 
ed of  its  oxygen,  and  boron  is  set  free.  The  easiest  and  most  economi- 
cal method  of  preparing  this  substance,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  to 
decompose  an  alkaline  borofluate  by  means  of  potassium.  (Annals  of 
Philosophy,  xxvi.  128.) 

Boron  is  a  dark  olive-coloured  substance,  which  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  It  [is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  It  does  not  decompose  water  whether  hot  or 
cold.  It  bears  an  intense  heat  in  close  vessels,  without  fusing  or  under- 
going any  other  change,  except  a  slight  increase  of  denaty.    Its  spe- 

*  Recherches  Phyiico-chJmiques,  vol.  i. 
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>  Ibe  atmosphere  at  coDitnou  tempenitUTe)  wiOiout  changei  I 
heated  to  €00"  F.,  it  wddeDJ;  tike*  fire,  oxjrgen  gma  diMppetn,  txd. 
bonac  add  i»  generated.  It  experienceB  a  simikr  change  when 
he>t«d  in  nitric  aeid,  or  with  anf  aubitance  that  yields  ozyKcn  with  fa- 
ciU^. 

Soratie  Jeid.  This  if  the  onlj  known  CKiniound  of  boron  and  oxf- 
gen.  As  fa  natund  product  it  is  found  in  tne  hot  brings  of  Lipiri, 
■nd  in  those  of  Sasso  in  the  Florentine  tenitor}'.  It  is  a  constituent  of 
•ereral  minerals,  among  which  the  datolite  and  boradte  may  in  particu- 
lar be  mentioDed.  It  occurs  much  more  abundantly  onder  the  form  of 
bora^  a  native  compound  of  boradc  acid  and  gods.  It  la  prepared  for 
chemical  purposes  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  purified  bo- 
rax in  about  four  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  till  the  liquid  ac- 
quirea  a  distinct  acid  reaction.  The  tulpbuiic  add  umtes  with  the  soda; 
and  the  boracic  acid  is  deposited,  when  the  solution  cools,  in  a  coiifu- 
led  group  of  shining  scaly  crystals.  It  is  then  thrown  on  a  filter,  wash- 
ed with  cold  water  to  separate  the  adhering  sulphate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  stilt  further  purified  by  solution  in  boiUng  water  and 
K-crystallization.  But  even  after  tlu*  treatment  it  ihapt  to  retain  a  lit' 
tie  sulphuric  acid,'  and  on  this  account,  when  required  to  be  absolutely 
pure,  it  should  be  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  once  more  dissolr- 
ed  in  hot  water  and  crystallized. 

Bontcic  acid  in  this  state  is  a  hydrate.  Its  predse  degree  of  solubility 
in  water  has  not  been  determined  with  accuracy)  but  it  is  much  more 
soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  Boiling  alcohol  lUssolves  it  freely,  and 
the  solutiiHi,  when  set  on  fire,  bums  with  a  beautiful  green  flame{  a  teat 
which  affords  the  surest  indication  of  the  presence  of  boiacic  acid.  Its 
specie  gravity  is  1.479.  It  has  no  odoiu-,  and  its  taste  is  rather  bitter 
than  acid.  It  reddens  litmus  paper  feebly,  and  effervesces  with  alkaline 
carbonates.  Mr.  faraday  has  noticed  that  it  renders  turmeric  paper 
brown  like  the  alkalies.  From  the  weakness  of  its  acid  properties,  all 
the  borates,  when  in  solution,  are  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids. 

When  hydroua  boracic  acid  is  eiposedto  a  gradually  increasing  heat 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  its  water  of  crystallization  is  wholly  expelled,  and 
a  fused  mass  remains  which  hears  a  white  heat  without  being  sublimed. 
On  cooling,  it  forms  a  hard,  colourless,  transparent  glass,  which  is  an- 
hydrous boracic  acid.  If  the  water  of  ctyatalliiallon  be  driven  off  by 
the  sudden  application  of  a  strong:  beat,  alarge  quantity  of  boracic  acid 
is  carried  away  during  the  rapid  escape  of  wateiy  vapour.  The  same 
happens,  thou^  ia  a  less  degree,  when  a  solution  of  boracic  acid  in 
water  is  boiled  briricly.  Vitrified  boracic  acid  should  be  preserved  in 
well-stopped  vessels;  for  if  exposed  to  the  aie,  it  ab*ori)s  water,  and 
gradually  loses  itstransparency.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1. 803.  Itisex. 
ceedingly  fusible,  and  communicates  this  property  to  the  substances 
with  which  it  unite*.     For  this  reason  borax  is  often  used  as  a  flux. 

The  most  obvious  mode  of  determining  the  composition  of  boracic 
acid  is  to  bum  a  known  quantity  of  boron,  and  ascertain  its  increase  of 
weight  when  the- combustion  ceases.  This  method,  however,  though 
apparently  umple,  is  very  difficult  of  execution)  for  the  boracic  acid 
fuses  at  the  moment  of  being  generated,  and  by  glazing  the  surface  of 
the  unconsumed  boron,  protects  it  from  oxidation.'  Hence  it  was  that 
the  e^eriments  performed  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Tbenard  on  this  subject, 
led  to  r^ults  widely  different  from  those  which  Sir  H-  Davy  obtuoed 
by  a  similar  process.  Dr.  Thomson,  from  data  fiimi^ed  partly  b^  him- 
•elf,  and  paruy  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  infers  that  the  atomic  we^t  orboton 
b  8,  and  that  bcndo  acid  is  coropoted  of 
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Boron         •        .        S,  or  one  eqiuTtlent, 
Oxygen    *.  16^  or  twoeqaivalents. 

Comequently,  the  eqiaralent  of  bofacic  acid  is  24. 

Cnrstallized  boracic  acid,  according^  to  the  same  chemiat,  is  compos- 
ed of 

Boracic  add      •        24,  or  one  equivalent,      % 
Water       .        .        18,  or  two  equivalents; 

and  therefore  its  equivalent  is         42. 

Sulphwet  of^  Boron. — ^This  compound  may  be  formed,  according^  to 
Berzelius,  by  igniting  boron  strongly  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur;  and  the 
combination  is  accompanied  with  the  phenomena  of  combustion.  The 
product  is  a  white  opake  mass,  which  is  converted  by  the  action  of  wa- 
ter into  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  boracic  acid;  and  the  liquid  becomes 
nulky  at  the  same  time  from  a  depo^on  of  sulphur.  (Annals  of  Phi- 
losophy, xxvi.  129.) 


SECTION  X. 

SELENIUM. 

SsLXKiuM  has  hitherto  been  found  in  very  smaD  quantity.  It  occurs 
for  the  most  part  in  combination  with  sulphur  in  some  kinds  of  iroA 
pyrites.  Stromeyer  has  also  detected  it,  as  a  sulphuret  of  selenium, 
among  the  volcanic  products  of  the  Lipari  isles.  It  is  found  likewise  at 
Clausthal,  in  the  Hartz  mountuns,  combined,  according  to  Stromeyer 
and  Rose,  with  several  metals,  such  as  lead,  cobalt,  silver,  mercury,  and 
copper.  It  was  discovered  in  1818,  by  Berzelius,  in  Uie  sulphur  obtain- 
ed by  sublimation  from  the  iron  pyrites  of  Fahlun.  In  a  manufactory 
of  sulphuric  acid,  at  which  this  sulphur  was  employed,  it  was  observed 
that  a  reddish-coloured  matter  always  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  lead- 
en chamber;  and  on  burmng  this  substance,  Berzelius  perceived  a  strong 
and  peculiar  odour,  similar  to  that  of  decayed  horse-radish,  which  in- 
duced him  to  submit  it  to  a  careful  examination,  and  thus  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  selemum*. 

Selenium,  at  common  temperatures,  is  a  brittle  opake  solid  body, 
without  taste  or  odour.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre  and  the  aspect  of  lead 
when  in  mass;  but  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  when  reduced  to  powder.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  between  4.3  and  4.32.  At  212®  it  softens,  and  is  then 
80  tenacious  that  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  fine  threads  which  are  trans- 
parent, and  appear  red  by  transmitted  light.  It  becomes  quite  fluid  at 
a  temperature  somewhat  ^bove  that  of  boiling  water.  It  boils  at  about 
650®,  forming  a  vapour  which  has  a  deep  yellow  colour,  but  is  free  from 
odour.  It  may  be  sublimed  in  close  vessels  without  change,  and  con- 
denses again  into  dark  globules  of  a  metallic  lustre,  or  as  a  cinnabar-red 
powder,  according  as  the  space  in  which  it  collects  is  small  or  large. 
Berzelius  at  first  regarded  it  as  a  metal;  but,  since  it  is  an  imperfect  con- 
ductor of  caloric  and  electricity,  it  more  properly  belongs  to  the  class 
of  the  simple  non-metallic  bodies. 

*  An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Phys.  voL  iz. ;  or  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ziii. 
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Selenium  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  suffers  no  chuige  from  mere  ex- 
posure to  the  atxnosphere;  but  if  heated  iii  the  open  air,  it  combines 
readily^  with  oxygen,  and  two  compounds,  oxide  of  selenium  and  seleni- 
ous  acid,  are  generated.  If  e:q>osed  to  the  oxidizing  part  of  the  blow* 
pipe  flame,  it  tingles  the  flame  with  a  light  blue  colour,  and  exhales  so 
strong  an  odour  of  decayed  horse-radish,  that  1.50th  of  a  grain  is  said  to 
be  sufficient  to  scent  the  air  of  a  large  apartment.  By  this  character  the 
presence  of  selenium  whether  alone  or  m  combination  may  always  be 
detected. 

Oxide  of  jSig/^mum.-— This  compound  is  formed  in  greatest  abundance 
by  heating  selenium  in  a  limited  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  and  by  wag- 
ing the  product  to  separate  selenious  acid,  which  is  generated  at  the 
same  time*  It  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  wat- 
er, and  does  not  possess  any  acid  properties.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  pe- 
ci^r  odour  which  is  emitted  during  the  oxidation  of  selenium.  Its 
composition  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  probably  contains  an  atom 
of  eaeh  of  its  elements. 

Selenious  Add, — This  acid  is  m^st  conveniently  prepared  by  digesting 
selenium  in  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid  till  it  is  completely  di^lved. 
On  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness^  a  white  residue  is  left,  which  is 
selenious  acid.  By  increase  of  temperature,  the  acid  itself  sublimes, 
and  condenses  again  unchanged  into  long  four-sided  needles.  It  attracts 
jnoisture  from  the  air,  whereby  it  suffers  imperfect  licpiefaotion.  It  dis- 
solves in  alcohol  and  water.  It  has  distinct  add  properties,  and  its  salte 
•le  called  sieilem/ea. 

Selenious  acid  is  readily  decomposed  by  all  substances  which  have  a 
strong  affinity  lor  oxygen,  such  as  sulphurous  and  phosphorous  acids. 
When  sulphurous  aci(£  or  an  alkaline  sulphite,  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
selenious  acid,  a  red-ooloured  powder,  pui:e  selenium,  is  thrown  down, 
and  the  sulphurous  is  converted  into  si^huric  add.  Sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen also  decomposes  it;  and  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  subades, 
which  is  a  sulphuret  of  selemum. 

The  atomic  weight  of  selenium,  deduced  chieSy  from  the  experiments 
<»f  Beiselius,  is  40;  and  selenious  acid,  according  to  the  analysis  of  the^ 
»    same  chemist,  consists  of  40  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  seleniiun,  and  16 
parts  or  two  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

Seknic  ^dd.-^Th.e  preceding  compound,  discovered  by  Berzeliui, 
was  till  lately  the  only  known  acid  of  selenium,  and  has  hitherto  been 
described  in  elementary  works  under  the  name  of  selenic  acidj  ^but  the 
recent  discovery  of  another  acid  of  selenium  containing  more  oxygen 
than  the  other,  has  rendered  necessary  a  change  of  nomenclature.  The 
exbtence  of  selenic  acid  was  first  noticed  by  M.  Nitzsch,  asnstant  of 
Professor  Mitscherlich,  and  ils  properties  have  been  examined  and  des- 
cribed by  the  professor  himself.     (Edin.  Journal  of  Science,  viii.  294.) 

This  acid  is  prepared  by  fu«ng  nitrate  of  potassa  or  soda  with  selenium,' 
a  metallic  seleniuret,  or  with  selenious  acid  or  any  of  its  salts.  Sele- 
niuret  of  lead,  as  the  most  common  ore  of  selenium,  will  generally  be  em- 
ployed; but  it  id  very  difficult  to  obtain  pure  selenic  acid  by  its  means, 
because  it  is  commonly  associated  with  metallic  sulphmrets.  The  ore  is 
first  treated  with  muriatic  acid  to  remove  any  carbonate  that  may  be  pre- 
■eat;  and  the  insoluble  part,  which  is  about  a  third  of  the  mass,  is  mix- 
ed with  its  own  weight  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  thrown  by  successive  por- 
tions into  a  red-hot  crucible.  The  lead  is  thus  oxidized,  and  the  sele- 
nium converted  into  selenic  acid,  which  unites  ^th  soda.  The  fused 
mass  is  then  acted  on  by  hot  water,  which  dissolves  only  seleniate  of 
soda,  together  with  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  soda;  while  the  insoluble  mat- 
ter, when  weH  washet^  is  quite  free  from  selenium.    The  solution  is 
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next  made  to  boil  briskly,  when  anhydroas  seleiuate  of  soda  is  deposit- 
ed; whilcf,  on  cooHng,  nitrate  of  soda  crystallizes.  On  renewing  the  I 
ebullition  and  subsequent  cooling,  fresh  portions  of  seleni^te  and  nitrate 
are  procured;  and  these  succesuve  operations  are  repeated,  until  the 
former  salt  is  entirely  separated.  This  process  is  founded  on  the  fact, 
that  seleniate  of  soda,  like  the  sulphate  of  the  same  base,  is  more  soluble 
in  water  of  about*  90®  F.  than  at  higher  or  lower  temperatures.  The 
nitrite  of  soda,  formed  during  the  fusion,  is  puqiosely  recraiverted  into  J 
nitrate  by  digestion  with  nitric  acid.                                                                    * 

The  seleniate  of  soda  thus  procured  always  contains  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  derived  from  the  metallic  sulphurets  of  the  ore;  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  separate  this  acid  by  crystallization.  AU  attempts  to  separate  it 
by  means  of  baryta  were  likewise  fruitless;  and  the  only  method  of  ef- 
fecting this  object  is  by  reducing  the  selenic  acid  into  selenium.  This 
is  done  by  heating  a  nuxture  of  seleniate  of  soda  and  sal  ammoniac;  when 
mutual  decomposition  ensues,  the  soda  unites  with  muriatic  acid,  the 
'  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  selenic 
acid,  and  selenium  and  nitrogen  are  set  free.  The  selenium  thus  ob- 
t£uned  is  ^uite  free  from  sulphur.  It  is  then  converted  by  nitric  acid 
into  selemous  acid,  which  should  be  neutralized  with  soda,  and  fused 
with  nitre  or  nitrate  of  soda. '  The  pure  seleniate  of  soda,  separated  ' 
from  the  nitrate  according  to  the  foregoing  process,  is  subsequently 
dissolved  in  water^  and  obtained  in  crystids  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration. 

To  procure  the  acid  in  a  free  state,  seleniate  of  soda  is  decomposed 
by  nitrate  of  lead.  The  seleniate  of  lead,  which  is  as  insoluble  as  the 
sulphate,  after  being  well  washed,  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas,  which  precipitates  all  the  lead  as  a  sulphuret,  bat 
does  not  decompose  the  selenic  a^d.  The  excess  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  driven  off  by  heat,  and  pure  selenic  acid  remains  diluted  witii 
water.  The  absence  of  fixed  substances  may  be  proved  by  its  beings 
volatilized  by  heat  without  readue;  and  if  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  it 
gives  no  precipitate  wi^h  muriate  of  baryta  after  being  boiled  with  mu- 
riatic acid.  •  Any  nitric  acid,  which  may  be  pres^it  is  expelled  by  con- 
£entrating  the  solution  by  means  of  heat,  • 

Selenic  acid jb  a  colourless  liquid,  which  maybe  heated  to  S36^  F. 
witiioutappreciable  decomposition;  but  above  thatpoint  decomposition 
commences,  and  it  becomes  rapid  at  554^,  giving  rise  to  disengagement 
of  oxygen  and  selenious  acid.  When  concentrated  by  a  temperature  of 
S290  its  specific  gravity  is  2.524;  at  512<^  it  is  2.60,  and  at  545**  it  is 
2.625,  but  a  litUe  selenious  acid  is  then  present.  When  procured  by 
the  process  above  described,  seletiic  acid  always  contains  water,  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  its  precise  proportion.  Some  acid,  which  •- 
had  been  heated  higher  than  536<>,  contained,  subtracting  the  quantity 
of  selenious  acid  present,  15.75  per  cent,  of  water,  which  approximates 
to  the  i-atio  of  one  equivalent  of  water  and  one  of  the  acid.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  selenic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat  before  parting  with  all  the 
water  which  it  contains. 

Selenic  acid  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  water,  and  emits  as  mudh  heat 
in  uniting  with  it  as  sulphuric  acid  does.  Like  this  acid  it  is  not  de- 
composed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  hence  this  gas  may  be  em- 


•  The  necessity  for  this  previous  boiling  with  muriatic  acid  is  to  con- 
vert the  selenic  into  selenious  acid,  without  which  change  the  miiriate 
of  baryta  would  produce  a  precipitate  of  seleniate  of  baryta.  The  ra- 
tionale of  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  is  explained  further  on.  B. 
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ployed  for  decompo^n^  seleniate  of  lead  or  copper.  With  muriatic 
acid  the  change  is  peculiar;  for  on  boiling  the  mixture,  mutual  decom- 
position ensues,  water  and  selenious  acid  are  formed,  and  chlorine  set 
free;  so  that  the  solution,  like  aqua  regia,  is  capable  of  dissolving  gold 
and  platinum.  Selenic  acid  dissolves  zinc  and  iron  with  disengagement 
of  hydrogen  gas,  and  copper  with  formation  of  seleiuous  acid.  It  disf 
solves  gfold  also,  but  not  platinum.  Sulphurous  acid  has  no  action  on 
selenic  acid,  whereas  selenious  acid  is  easily  reduced  by  it.  Conse- 
quently, when  it  is  wished  to  precipitate  selenium  from  selenic  acid,  it 
must  be  boiled  with  muriatic  acid  before  sulphurous  acid  is  added. 

Selenic  acid,  in  its  affinity  for  alkaline  bases,  is  little  inferior  to  sul- 
|diuric  acid;  so  much  so,  ihdeed,  that  seleniate  of  baryta  cannot  be 
completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is,  therefore,  an  acid  of 
great  power.  From  the  analysis  of  this^amd  and  of  the  seleniates  of 
potassa  and  soda,  by  Professor  Mitscherllch,  it  is  established  that  the 
oxygen  combined  in  selenious  and  selenic  acids  with  the  same  quantity 
of  selenium,  is  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3,  as  is  the  case  with  sulphiu*ous  and 
sulphuric  acids.  Hence  selenic  acid  is  a  compound  of  40  parts  or  one 
equivalent  of  selenium,  and  24  parts  or  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  $ 
and  its  equivalent  is  64. 

Professor  Mitscherlich  has  observed,  that  selenic  and  sulphuric  acids 
are  not  only  analogous  in  composition  and  in  many  of  their  properties, 
but  that  the  similarity  runs  through  their  compounds  with  alksdine  sub- 
stances, their  salts  resembling  each  other  in  chemical  properties,  con- 
stitution, and  form. 
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The  discovery  of  chlorine  was  made  in  the  year  1770  by  Scheele, 
while  investigating  the  nature  of  manganese,  and  he  described  it  under 
the  name  of  dephMgisticaied  marine  acid.  The  French  chemists  called 
it  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  a  term  which  was  afterwards  contracted  to 
oxymuriatic  add,  from  an  opinion  proposed  by  Berthollet  that  it  is  a 
compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen.  In  1809  Gay-Lussac  and  The- 
nard  published  an  abstract  of  some  experiments  upon  this  fubstance, 
which  subsequently  appeared  at  length  in  their  Reclierches  Physico-chi^ 
nUqueSt  wherein  they  stated  that  oxymuriatic  acid  might  be  regarded  ad 
a  simple  body,  though  they  gave  the  preference  to  the  doctrine  advanced 
by  Berthollet.  Sir  H.  Davy  engaged  in  the  inquiry  about  the  same 
time;  and  after  having  exposed  oxymuriatic  acid  to  the  most  powerful 
decomposing  agents  which  chemists  possess,  without  being  able  to  effect 
its  decomposition,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an  essay,  in 
which*he  denied  its  compound  nature;  and  he  maintained  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  logic  of  chemistry,  it  is  entitled  to  rank  with  simple 
bodies.  This  view,  which  is  commonly  termed  the  new  theory  ofcmo- 
rine,  though  strongly  objected  to  at  the  time  it  was  first  proposed, 
is  now  almost  universally  received  by  chemists,  and  accordingly  is 
adopted  in  this  work.  The  grounds  of  preference  will  hereafter  be 
briefly  stated. 

Chlorine  gas  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  peroxide  of 
manganese.    The  most  convenient  method  of  preparing  it  is  by  mixing 
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concentrated  mariatic  acid*  contained  in  a  g^aas  flask,  with  half  ita 
weight  of  finely  powdered  peroxide  of  mangahese.  Effervescence, 
owing  to  the  escape  of  chlorine,  takes  place  even  in  the  cold;  but  the 
gas  is  evolved  much  more  freely  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat. 
It  should  be  collected  in  inverted  glass  bottles  filled  with  warm  water; 
and  when  the  water  is  wholly  displaced  by  the  gas,  the  bottles  should 
be  closed  with  a  well-ground  glass-stopper.  As  some  mariatic  acid  gas 
commonly  passes  over  with  it,  the  chlorine  should  not  be  considered 
quite  pure,  till  aller  being  transmitted  through  water. 

Before  explaining  the  theory  of  this  process,  it  may  be  premised  that 
muriatic  acid  consists  of  36  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  1 
part  or  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  Peroxide  of  mangunese,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  (page  140)  is  composed  of  28  parts  or  one  equivalent 
of  manganese,  and  16  or  two  equivalents  of  oxygen.  When  these 
compounds  react  on  each  other,  one  equivalent  of  each  is  decomposed. 
Therperoxlde  of  manganese  gives  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  to  the  hy. 
drogen  of  the  muriatic  acid,  in  consequence  of  which  one  equivalent 
of  water  is  generated,  and  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  disengaged; 
while  the  protoxide  of  manganese  unites  with  an  equivalent  of  unde- 
composed  mariatic  acid,  and  forms  an  equivalent  of  muriate  of  the  pro- 
toxide of  manganese.  Consequently,  for  every  44  grains  of  peroxide 
of  manganese,  74  (37  X  2)  grains  of  real  mariatic  acid  disappear;  and 
36  parts  of  chlorine,  9  of  water,  and  73  of  protomuriate  of  manganese, 
are  the  pltxlucts  of  the  decomposition.  The  affinities  which  determine 
these  changes  are  the  attraction  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen,  and  of  pro^ 
toxide  of  manganese  for  muriatic  acid. 

When  it  is  an  object  to  prepare  chlorine  at  the  cheapest  rate,  as  for 
the  purposes  of  manufacture,  the  preceding  process  is  modified  in  the 
following  manner.  Three  parts  of  sea-salt  are  intimately  mixed  with 
one  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  to  this  mixture  two  parts  of  sul' 
phuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  are  added.  By  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  sea-sal^  muriatic  acid  is  disengaged,  which 
reacts  as  in  the  former  case  upon  the  peroxide  of  manganese;  so'  that, 
instead  of  adding  muriatic  acid  directly  to  the  manganese,  the  materials 
for  forming  it  are  employed.  In  this  process,  however,  the  protoxide 
of  manganese  unites  with  sulphuric  instead  of  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
re^due  isaulphate  of  manganese  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

Chlorine  (from  ;iiA«^e§,  green)  is  a  yellowish-green  coloured  gas, 
which  has  an  astringent  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  odour.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  suffocating  of  the  gases,  exciting  spasm  and  great  irritation  of 
the  glottis,  even  when  considerably  diluted  with  air.  When  strongly 
and  suddenly  compressed,  it  emits  both  heat  and  light,  a  character 
which  it  possesses  in  common  with  oxygen  gas.  According  to  Sir  H. 
Davy,  100  cubic  inches  of  it  at  60*^  F.,  and  when  the  barometer  stands 
at  30  inches,  weigh  between  76  and  77  grains.  Dr.  Thomson  states  its 
weight  at  76.25  grains,  and  his  result  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard. .  Adopting  this  estimate,  its  specific  gravity 
Lb  2.5.  Under  the  pressure  of  about  four  atmospheres  it  is  a  limpid  li- 
quid of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  which  does  not  freeze  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  zero,  and  which  assumes  tlie  gaseous  form  with  the  appearance 
of  ebullition  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 

In  consequence  of  the  extensive  range  of  affinity  possessed  by  chlo- 
rine, it  is  important  that  its  combining  proportion  should  be  determined 
with  precision.  The  number  stated  by  Berzelius  is  35.43,  and  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Thomson  36  is  its  equivalent.  The  estimate  of  Dr.  Thomson 
is  usually  employed  in  Britsun,   and,   thereforei  for  want  of  better 
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grounds  of  choice>  I  have  adopted  it  in  this  work;  but  the  subject  is 
exactly  one  of  those,  of  which  a  careful  examination  is  much  to  be 
wished. 

Cold  recently  boiled  water,  at  the  common  pressure,  absorbs  twice 
its  volume  of  chlorine,  and  yields  it  again  when  heated.  The  solution, 
which  is  made  by  transmitting  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  through  cold 
water,  has  the  colour,  taste,  and  most  of  the  other  properties  of  the 
gas  itself.  When  moist  chlorine  gas  is  exposed  to  a  cold  of  32^  F. 
yellow  crystals  are  formed.  Which  consist  of  water  and  chlorine  in 
definite  proportions.  They  are  composed,  according  to  Mr.  Faraday, 
of  36  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  90  or  ten  equivalents  of 
water. 

Chlorine  experiences  no  chemical  change  from  the  action  of  the  im* 
ponderables.  Thus  it  is  not  affected  chemically  by  intense  heat,  by 
8trong>shocks  of  electricity,  or  by  a  powerful  galvanic  battery.  Sir  H. 
Davy  exposed  it  also  to  the  action  of  charcoal  heated  to  whiteness  by 
galvanic  electricity,  without  separating  oxygen  from  it,  or  in  any  way 
affecting  Its  nature.  Light  does  not  act  on  dry  chlorine;  but  if  water 
be  present,  the  chlorine  decomposes  that  liquid,  unites  with  the  hy- 
drogen to  form  muriatic  acid,  and  oxygen  gas  is  set  at  liberty.  This 
change  takes  place  quickly  in  sunshine,  more  slowly  in  diffused  day- 
light, and  not  at  all  when  light  is  wholly  excluded.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  moist  chlorine  gas,  or  its  solution,  in  a  dark  place,  if  it 
Is  wished  to  preserve  it  for  any  time. 

Chlorine  unites  with  some  substances  with  evolution  of  heat  and 
light,  and  is  hence  termed  a  supporter  of  combustion.  If  a  Eghted  ta» 
per  be  plunged  into  chlorine  gas,  it  bums  for  a  short  time  with  a  small 
red  flame,  and  emits  a  large  quantity  of  smoke.  Phosphorus  takes  fire 
in  it  i^Kmtaneously,  and  bums  with  a  pale  white  light  Several  of 
the  metals,  such  as  tin,  copper,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  zinc,  when 
introduced  into  chlorine  in  the  state  of  powder  or  in  fine  leaves,  are 
suddeidy  inflamed*  In  aU  these  cases  the  combustible  substances  unite 
with  chlorine. 

Chlorine  has  a  very  powerful  attraction  for  hydrogen;  and  many  of 
the  chemical  phenomena,  to  which  chlorine  gives  rise,  are  owing  to 
tiiis  propeirty.  A  striking  example  is  its  power  of  decomposing  water 
by  the  action  of  light,  or  at  a  red  heat;  and  most  compound  substances, 
of  which  hydrogen  is  an  element,  are  deprived  of  that  principle,  and 
therefore  decomposed  in  like  manner.  For  the  same  reason,  when 
chlorine^  water,  and  some  other  body  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
o:i^gen,  are  presented  to  one  another,  water  is  usually  resolved  into  its 
elements^  its  hydrogen  attaching  itself  to  the.  chlorine,  and  its  oxygen 
to  the  other  body.  Hence  it  happens  that  chlorine  is,  indirectly,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  oxidizing  agents  which  we  possess. 

When  any  compound  of  chlorine  and  an  inflammable  is  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  galvanism,  the  inflammable  body  goes  over  to  the  ne- 
gative, and  chlorine  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery.  This  esta- 
blishes a  close  analogy  between  oxygen  and  chlorine,  both  of  them  be- 
ing supporters  of  combustion,  and  both  negative  electrics. 

Chlorine,  though  formerly  called  an  acid,  possesses  no  acid  proper- 
ties. It  has  not  a  sour  taste,  does  not  redden  the  blue  colour  of  plants, 
and  shows  comparatively  litUe  disposition  to  unite  with  alkalies.  It9 
strong  affinity  for  the  metals  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  not  an  acidi 
lor  chemists  are  not  acquainted  with  any  instance  of  an  acid  combining 
4irectly  in  definite  proportion  with  a  metal. 

The  mutual  action  or  chlorine  and  the  pure  alkalies  leads  to  oompfi- 
cated  changes,    li  chlorme  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  potassa  till 
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all  alkaline  reaction  ceases,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  has  the  odoor  of 
a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water.  But  on  applying  heat,  the  chlorine 
disappears  entirely,  and  the  solutit)n  is  found  to  contain  two  neutral 
salts,  chlorate  and  muriate  of  potaasa.  The  production  of  the  two 
acids  is  owing  to  decomposition  of  water,  the  elements  of  which  tuitto 
with  separate  portions  of  chlorine  and  form  chloric  and  muriatic  acids. 
The  afEnities  which  gire  rise  to  this  change  are  the  attraction  of  chlo« 
rine  for  hydrogen,  of  chlorine  for  oxygen,  and  of  the  two  resulting 
acids  for  the  alkali. 

One  of  the  most  important  properties  of  chlorine  is  its  bleaching 
powers.  All  animal  and  vegetable  colours  are  speedily  removed  by 
chlorine;  and  when  the  colour  is  once  discharged,  it  can  never  be  re- 
stored. Sir  H.  Davy  proved  that  chlorine  cannot  bleach  unless  water 
is  present.  Thus,  dty  litmus  paper  suffers  no  change  in  dry  chlorinet 
but  when  water  is  admitted,  the  colour  speedily  disappears.  It  is  well 
known  also  that  muriatic  acid  is  always  generated  when  chlorine 
bleaches.  Prom  these  facts  it  is  inferred  that  water  is  decomposed 
during  the  process;  that  its  hydrogen  unites  with  chlorine;  and  that 
decomposition  of  the  colouring  matter  is  occasioned  by  the  oxyg^ 
which  is  liberated.  The  bleaching  property  of  deutoxide  of  hydvogen 
and  chromic  acid,  of  which  oxygen  is  certainly  the  decolorizing  princi- 
ple, leaves  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  explanation. 

Chlorine  is  useful,  likewise,  for  the  purposes  of  fumigation.  The 
experience  of  Guyton-Morveau  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  power  in 
destroying  the  volatile  principles  given  off  by  putrefying  animal  matter; 
and  it  probably  acts  in  a  similar  way  on  contagious  effluvia.  A  peculiar 
compound  of  chlorine  and  soda,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  consido 
ed  in  the  section  on  sodium,  has  been  lately  introduced  for  this  purpose 
by  M.  Labarraque. 

Chlorine  is  in  general  eaaly  recognised  by  its  colour  and  odour. 
Chemically  it  may  be  detected  by  its  bleaching  property,  added  to  the 
circumstance  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  occasions  in  it  a  dense 
white  precipitate  (a  compound  of  chlorine  and  metallic  wlver,)  which 
becomes  dark  on  exposure  to  light,  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  dissolves 
completely  in  pure  ammonia.  The  whole  of  the  chlorine,  howeveiv 
is  not  thrown  doWn,  by  nitrate  of  silver;  for  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide 
of  mlver  unites  with  a  portion  of  chlorine,  and  converts  it  into  chloric 
acid. 

The  compounds  of  chlorine,  which  are  not  acid,  are  termed  ckloridea 
or  chlorurets.  The  former  expression,  from  the  analogy  between  chlo- 
rine and  oxygen,  is  perhaps  ^e  more^  appropriate. 

Compound  of  Chlorine  and  Hydrogen, — Muriaiic%Aeid 

Gas^ 

Muriatic  or  hydrochloric  add  gas  was  discovered  in  1772  by  Priestley. 
It  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  puttings  an  ounce  of  strong  muria- 
tic acid  into  a  glass  flask,  and  heating  it  by  means  of  a  lamp  till  the 
liqi:dd  boils.  Pure  muriatic  acid  gas  is  freely  evolved,  and  may  be  col- 
lected over  mercury.  Another  method  of  preparing  it  is  by  the  action 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  an  equid  weight  of  sea-salt.  Brisk 
eifervescence  ensues  at  the  moment  of  making  the  mixture,  and  on 


*  I  have  here  deviated  slightly.from  my  arrangement.  I  have  done 
so,  because  it  will  facilitate  me  study  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine  witji 
the  simple  non-metallic  bodies,  to  describe  them  in  the  same  section. 
Iodine  and  bromine,  for  a  like  reason,  will  be  treated  in  a  similar  manney. 
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tiie  application  of  heat  a  lai^e  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  gas  is  disen'- 
ga^ed.  la  the  former  process,  muriatic  acid^  previously  dissolved  in 
water>  is  Mmply  expelled  from  the  solution  by  increased  temperature. 
The  explanation  of  the  latter  process  is  more  complicated.  Sea-salt 
was  fonnerly  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  soda; 
and,  on  this  supposition,  the  soda  was  believed  merely  to  quit  the  mu- 
riatic and  unite  with  sulphuric  acid.  But  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  sear  salt  in  its  dry  state 
consists  not  of  muriatic  acid  and  soda,  but  of  chlorine  and  sodium,  the 
metallic  base  of  soda.    The  proportion  of  its  constituents  are 

Chlorine    36  ,  one  proportional. 

Sodium      24  .  one  proportional. 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  it,  one  proportional  of  water  is  re- 
solved into  its  elements:  its  hydrogen  unites  with  chlorine,  forming 
muriatic  acid,  which  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas;  while  soda  is  genera- 
ted by  the  combination  of  its  oxygen  with  sodium,  which  combines 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  sulphate  of  soda.  The  water  con- 
tained in  liquid  sulphuric  acid  is,  therefore,  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  operation.  The  affinities  which  determine  Uie  change  are  the  at- 
traction of  chlorine  for  hydrogen,  of  sodium  for  oxygen,  and  of  soda 
for  sulphuric  acid. 

Muriatic  acid  may  be  generated  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements. 
When  equal  measures  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  are  mixed  together, 
and  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through  the  mixture,  instantaneous  com- 
bustion takes  place,  heat  and  light  are  emitted,  and  muriatic  acid  is 
generated.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  flame,  by  a  red-hot  body, 
and  by  spongy  platinum.  Light  also  causes  them  to  unite.  A  mixture 
of  the  two  gases  may  be  prcfServed  without  change  in  a  dark  place;  but 
if  exposed  to  the  diffused  light  of  day,  gradual  combination  ensues, 
which  is  completed  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  The  direct  solar  rays 
|>roducey  Uke  flame  or  electricity,  sudden  inflammation  of  the  whole 
nuxture,  accompanied  with  explosion;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Brande, 
the  vivid  light  emitted  by  charcoal  intensely  heated  by  galvanic  electri- 
ci^  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  experiments  of  Davy,  and  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  concur  in 
proving  that  hydrogen  and  chlorine  unite  in  equal  volumes,  and  that  the 
muriatic  acid,  which  is  the  sole  and  constant  product,  occupies  the 
same  space  as  the  gases  from  which  it  is  formed.  From  these  facts  the 
compoation  of  muriatic  acid  is  easily  inferred.     For,  as 

Crrains.' 
50  qubip  inches  of  chlorine  weigh  .        .        38.125 

and  50  hydrogen  .        ,        .  1.059 


'  100  cubic  inches  of  muriatic  acid  gas  must  weigh        39.184 

Its  specific  gravity,  therefore,  is  1.2847.     By  weight  it  consists  of 

Chlorine  .        38.125        .  36 

Hydrogen        .  1.059        .  1 

Since  chlorine  and  hydrogen  unite  in  one  proportion  only,  most  chem- 
ists rei^ard  muriatic  acid  as  a  compound  of  one  .equivalent  of  each  of 
Its  elements;  a  conclusion  which  appears  to  be  justified  by  the  pro* 
portions  in  which  chlorine  and  hydrogen  unite  with  other  homes. 
Hence  36  is  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  37  the  equivalent  of  mu- 
riatic acid. 

Moriadc  add  is  a  polourles^  ^,  of  ^  pungent  odour  and  acid  tast^. 
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Under  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  and  at  the  temperature  of  50^  F. 
it  is  liquid.  It  is  quite  irrespirable,  exciting  violent  spasm  of  the  glot- 
tis; but  when  diluted  with  air,  it  is  far  less  irritating  than  chlorine.  All 
burning  bodies  are  extinguished  by  it,  and  the  gas  Itself  does  not  take 
fire  on  the  approach  of  flame.  ^ 

Muriatic  acid  gas  is  not  chemically  changed  by  mere  heat.  It  is  rea- 
dily decomposed  by  galvanism,  hydrogen  appearing  at  the  negative, 
and  chlorine  at  the  positive  pole.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  ordinary 
electricity.  The  decomposition,  however,  is  incomplete;  for  though 
one  electric  spark  resolves  a  portion  of  the  gas  into  its  elements,  the 
next  shock  in  a  great  measure  effects  their  reunion.  It  is  not  affected 
by  oxygen  under  common  ciicumstances;  but  if  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  muriatic  acid  gases  is  electrified,  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  muriatic  acid  to  form  water,  and  chlorine  is  set  at  liber- 
ty. For  this  and  the  preceding  fact  we  are  indebted  to  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Henry. 

One  of  the  most  striking  properties  of  muriatic  acid  gas  is  its  power- 
ful attraction  for  water.  A  dense  white  cloud  appears  whenever  muria- 
tic acid  escapes  ioto  the  air,  owing  to  a  combination  which  ensues  be- 
tween the  acid  and  watery  vapour.  When  a  piece  of  ice  is  put  into  a  jar 
full  of  the  gas  confined^ over  mercury,  the  ice  liquefies  on  the  instant, 
and  the  whole  of  the  gas  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds.  On 
opening  a  long  wide  jar  of  muriatic  gas  under  water,  the  absorption  of 
the  gas  takes  place  so  instantaneously,  that  the  water  is  forced  up  into 
the  jar  with  the  same  violence  as  into  a  vacuum. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  muriatic  acid  gas  in  water  has  long  been 
known  under  the  names  of  spirit  of  salty  and  of  marine  or  muriatic  acid. 
It  is  made  by  transmitting  a  current  of  gas  into  water  as  long  as  any  of  it 
is  absorbed.  Considerable  increase  of  temperature  takes  place  during 
the  absorption,  and,  therefore,  the  apparatus  should  be  kept  cool  by  ice. 
Sir  H.  Davy  states  (Elements,  p.  252. )  that  water  at  the  temperature  of 
40^  F.  absorbs  480  times  its  volume  of  the  gas,  and  that  the  solution  has 
a  density  of  1.2109.  Dr.  Thomson  finds  that  on^  cubic  inch  of  water  at 
69^  F.  absorbs  418  cubic  inches  of  gas,  and  occupies  the  space  of  1.34 
cubic  inch.  The  solution  has  a  density  of  1.1958,  and  one  cubic  inch  of 
it  contains  311.04  cubic  inches  of  muriatic  acid  gas.  The  quantity  of  real 
acid  contained  in  solutions  of  different  densities  may  be  determined  by 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  pure  marble  dissolved  by  a  given  weight  of 
each.  Every  50  grains  of  marble  correspond  to  37  of«real  acid.  The  fol- 
lowing table  from  Dr.  Thomson's  "Principles  of  Chemistry,"  is  con- 
structed according  to  this  rule.  The  first  and  second  columns  show  the 
atomic  constitution  of  each  acid.^ 
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TaUk  txhihUing  th^  Specific  Gmviiy  of  Muriatic  Acid  of  determinate 

Strengths, 


Atoms  of  Atoms  of 

Real  acid  in  100  of 

Specific 

acid.       water. 

the  liquid. 

gravity. 

6 

40.659 

1.203 

7 

37.000 

1.179 

8 

33.945 

1.162 

9 

31.346 

1.149 

10 

29.134 

1.139 

11 

27.206 

1.1285 

12 

25.517 

1.1197 

13 

24.026 

1.1127 

14 

22.700 

1. 1060 

15 

21.512 

1.1008 

16 

20.442 

1.0960 

17 

19.474 

^0902 

18 

18.590 

1.0860 

1 

18 

17.790 

1.0820 

1        1 

20 

17.051 

1.0780 

All  the  Pharmacopoeias  give  directions  for  forming-  muriatic  acid.  The 
process  recommended  by  the  Edinburgh  College  is  practically  good. 
The  proportions  they  recommend  are  equal  weights  of  sea-salt,  water, 
and  sulphuiic  acid,  more  acid  being*  purposely  employed  than  is  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  neutral  sulphate  with  the  soda,  so  that  the  more  perfect 
decomposition  of  the  sea  salt  may  be  insured.  TJie  acid,  to  prevent  too 
violent  effervescence  at  first,  is  mixed  with  one-third  of  the  water,  and 
when  the  Quxture  has  cooled,  it  is  poured  upon  the  salt  previously  intro- 
dueed  into  a  glass  retort.  The  distillation  is  continued  to  dryness;. and 
the  gas  as  it  escapes,  is  conducted  into  the  remainder  of  the  water.  The 
theory  of  the  process  has  already  been  explained.  The  residue  is  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphate  and  bisulphate  of  soda.  The  specific  gravity  of  muriatic 
add  obtained  by  this  process  is  1.170. 

Muriatic  acid  of  commerce  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  always  impure. 
Its  usual  impurities  are  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
The  presence  of  nitric  acid  may  be  inferred  if  the  muriatic  acid: has  the 
property  of  dissolving  gold  leaf.  Iron  may  be  detected  by  ferrocyanate 
of  potassa,  and  sulphuric  acid  by  muriate  of  baryta,  the  suspected  mu- 
riatic acid  being  previously  diluted  with  tliree  or  four  parts  of  water. 
The  presence  of  nitric  acid  is  provided  against,  by  igniting  Ihe  sea-salt, 
as  recommended  by  this  Edinburgh  College,  in  order  to  decompose  any 
nhre  which  it  may  contain.  The  other  impurities  may  be  avoided  by  em- 
ploying Woulfe's  apparatus.  A  few  drachms  of  water  are  put  into  the 
first  bottle,  to  retain  the  muriate  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  which  pass 
«ver,  and  the  muriatic  acid  gas  is  condensed  in  the  second. 

Pore  concentrated  muriatic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  emits 
white  vapours  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  intensely  sour,  reddens  litmus 
paper  gtrongly,  and  unites  with  alkalies.  It  combines  with  water  in 
every  proportion,  and  causes  increase  of  temperature  when  mixed  with 
it^  though  in  a  much  less  degree  than  sulphuric  acid.  It  freezes  at — 60® 
F.;  and  boils  at  llO**  F.,  or  a  little  higher,  giving  off  pure  muriatic  acid 
Ipis  in  lai^e  quantity. 

Muriate  acid  is  decomposed  by  substances  which  yield  oxygen  readily. 
Thus  several  peroxides*  such  as  those  of  manganese,  cobalt,  and  lead* 
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effect  its  decotnpo^tion.  Chloric,  Iodic,  bromic,  and  selenic  acids  acton 
the  same  principle.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  is  illustrative  of  the  same 
circumstance.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and  muiiatic  acids,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  measure  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  has  long  been  known 
under  the  name  of  aqua  regia,  as  a  solvent  for  gold  and  platinum.  When 
these  acids  are  mixed  together,  the  solution  instantly  becomes  yellow; 
and  on  heating  the  mixture,  pure  chlorine  is  evolved^  and  the  colour  of 
the  solution  deepens.  On  continuing  the  heat,  chlorine  and  nitrous  acid 
▼apours  are  disengaged.  At  length  the  evolution  of  chlorine  ceases,  and 
the  r,esidual  liquid  is  found  to  be  a  solution  of  muriatic  and  nitrous  acida 
which  is  incapable  of  dissolving  gold.  The  explanation  of  these  facts  is 
that  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  decompose  one  another,  giving  rise  io  the 
production  of  water  and  nitrous  acid,  and  the  separation  of  chlorine; 
while  muriatic  and  nitrous  acids  may  be  heated  together  without  mutual 
decomposition.  It  is  hence  inferred  that  the  power  of  nitro-muriatic  acid 
in  dissolving  gold  is  owing  to  the  chlorine  which  is  liberated.  (Sir  H. 
Davy  in  the  Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  i.) 

Muriatic  acid  is  distinguished  by  its  odour,  volatility,  and  strong  add 
properties.  With  nitrate  of  silver  it  yields  the  same  precipitate  as  chlo- 
rine; but  no  chloric  acid  is  generated,  because  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide 
of  ffllver  unites  with  the  hyc&ogen  of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  the  chlorine 
in  consequence  is  entirely  precipitated.  Notwithstanding  that  nitrate  of 
silver  yields  the  same  precipitate  with  chlorine  and  muriatic  add,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  them;  for  the  bleaching  pro* 
perty  of  the  former  is  a  sure  ground  of  distinction. 

Compounds  of  Chlorine  and  Oxygen^ 

Chlorine  unites  with  oxygen  in  four  different  proportions.  The  leading 
character  of  these  compounds  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  the  attraction  of  which  for  most  elementary  sab-^ 
stances  is  so  energetic,  have  but  a  feeble  affinity  for  each  other.  These* 
principles,  consequently,  are  never  met  with  in  nature  in  a  state  of  ccsn- 
bination.  Indeed,  they  cannot  be  made  to  combine  directly;  and  when 
they  do  unite,  very  slight  causes  effect  their  separation.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  their  union  is  always  regulated  by  the  law  of  definite  propor- 
tions, as  appears  from  the  following  tabular  view  of  the  constitution  of 
the  compound^  to  which  they  give  rise.* 

Chlorine.  Ogygau 

Protoxide  of  chlorine       36  .  8 

Peroxide  of  chlorine         36  .         33 

Chloric  acid  36  .         ^ 

Perchloric  acidf  36  .         50 

Berzellus  contends  for  the  existence  of  a  ^f\h  compound,  intenjaedi* 
ate  between  peroxide  of  chlorine  and  chloric  acid,  and  for  which  he  has 
proposed  the  name  of  chlorous  add;  but  his  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
opinion,  which  wiU  be  more  particularly  specified  in  my  general  re- 
marks on  the  metals,  cannot,  I  apprehend^  be  admitted  as  decimve. 

—  ^ —~'-— — ■ — " —  -  ■ 

*  Note  by  Gay-Lussac  in  the  9th  volume  of  the  Aiv  de  Clw  et  de 
Physique, 

-^  OxyehJoric  would  be  a  more  appropriate  appellation  for  tliis  acid, 
as  its  aoopiion  would  prevent  all  ambiguity  in  naming  its  salts.  This 
name  I  proposed  for  it,  in  1819,  in  my  System  of  Chemistiy  for  Stu- 
dents of  Medicine;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  has  the  sanction  of 
Berzelittiu  ^  he  employs  it  in  his  TraU^  ds  Chimie.  B. 
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a  glass  retort,  and  heated  by  warm  water,  the  temperature  of  wiiioh  U 
kept  under  212°  F.  A  bright  yellowish-green  gas  of  a  still  richer  co- 
lour than  protoxide  of  chlorine  is  disengaged,  which  has  an  aromatic 
odour  without  any  smell  of  chlorine,  is  absori>ed  rapidly  by  water,  to 
which  it  communicates  its  tint,  and  has  no  sensible  action  on  mercury. 
This  gas  is  peroxide  of  chlorine. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  process  sre  expkiined 
in  the  foUowing  manner.  The  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  some  of  the 
chlorate  of  potassa,  and  sets  chloric  acid  at  liberty.  The  chloric  acid^ 
at  the  moment  of  separation,  resolves  itself  into  peroxide  of  chlorine 
and  oxygen;  the  last  of  which,  instead  of  escaping  as  free  oxygen  gas, 
goes  over  to  the  acid  of  some  undecomposed  chlorate  of  potassa,  and 
converts  it  into  perchloric  acid.  The  whole  products  are  bisulphate 
and  perchlorate  of  potassa,  and  peroxide  of  chlorine.  It  is  most  proba- 
ble, from  the  data  contained  in  tlie  preceding  table,  that  every  three 
•t^uivalents  of  chloric  acid  yield  one  equivalent  of  perchloric  acid  and 
two  equivalents  of  peroxide  of  chlorine. 

Peroxide  of  chlorine  does  not  unite  with  alkalies.  It  destroys  most 
vegetable  blue  colours  without  previously  reddening  them.     Phospho-  f 

rus  takes  fire  when  introduced  into  it,  and  occasions  an  explofflon.    It  i 

explodes  violently  when  heated  to  a  temperature  of  212°  F,,  emits  a 
strong  light,  and  undergoes  a  grater  expansion  than  protoxide  of  chlo- 
rine. According  to  Sir  H,  Davy,  whose  result  is  confirmed  by  Gay- 
LuBsac,  40  measures  of  the  gas  oc^lH^y  sd*ter  explosion  the  space  of  60 
meastu^s;  and  of  these,  20  are  chlorine  and  40  oxygen.  The  peroxide 
is,  therefore,  composed  of  36  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  united 
with  32  or  four  equivalents  of  oxygen;  and  its  specific  gravity  must  be 
2.361.  Count  Stadion  con^ders  the  chlorine  to  be  united,  with  three 
instead  of  four  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

Chhrie  Add, — When  to  a  dilute  solution  of  chlorate  of  baryta  a  quan- 
tity of  weak  sulphuric  acid,  exactly  sufficient  for  combining  with  the 
baryta,  is  added,  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  subsides,  and  pure 
chloric  acid  remains  in  tlxe  liquid.  This  acid,  the  existence  of  which 
was  originally  observed  by  Mr.  Chenevix,  was  first  obtained  in  a  sepa^ 
rate  state  by  Gay-Lussac. 

Chloric  acid  reddens  vegetable  blue  colours,  has  a  sour  taste,  and 
forms  neutral  salts,  called  chlorates,  (formerly  kypearoxymuriates)  with 
alkaUne  bases.  It  possesses  no  bleaching  properties,  a  circumstance  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  chlorine.  It  gives  no  precipitate  in  solu* 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  hence  cannot  be  mistaken  for  muriatic 
add.  Its  solution  may  be  concentrated  by  gentle  heat  till  it  acquires 
an  oily  consistence  without  decomposition;  but  at  a  higher  tempera^ 
ture,  part  of  the  acid  is  volatilized  without  change,  while  another  poi^ 
tion  is  converted  into  chlorine  and  oxygen.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by 
deoxi(^ing  agents.  Sulphurous  acid,  for  instance,  deprives  it  of  oxy- 
gen#  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  and  evolution  of  chlorine.  By 
the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  water  is  genemted,  while  sulphur 
and  chlorine  are  set  free.  The  power  of  muriatic  acid  in  efiecting  its 
decomposition  has  already  been  explained. 

Chloric  acid  is  readily  known  by  forming  a  salt  with  potassa,  which 
crystallizes  in  tables  and  has  a  pearly  lustre,  deflagrates  like  nitre  when 
Aung  on  burning  charcoal,  and  yields  peroxide  of  chlorine  by  the  action 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Chlorate  of- potassa,  like  most  of  the 
chlorate^,  gives  oif  pure  oxygen  when  heated  to  redness,  and  leaves  a 
residue  of  chloride  of  potassium.  By  this  mode  Gay-Lussac  ascertained 
the  composition  of  chloric  acid,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  table.  (An. 
de  Chimiey  xci.) 
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Perehhric  Add, — The  saline  matter  which  remains  in  the  retort  after 
formiog  peroxide  of  chlorine,  is  a  mixture  of  perchlorate  and  bisulphate 
of  potassa;  and  by  washing  it  with  cold  water,  the  bisulphate  is  dissolv- 
ed, and  the  perchlorate  is  left.  ^  Perchloric  acid  may  be  prepared  from 
this  salt  by  mixing  it  in  a  retort  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
•  diluted  with  one-third  of  water,  and  applying  heat  to  the  mixture.  At 
the  tempcrKture  of  about  284^  F.  white  vapours  rise,  which  condense 
as  a  colourless  liquid  in  the  deceiver.  This  is  a  solution  of  percMoric 
acid. 

The  properties  of  perchloric  acid  have  hitherto  been  little  examined. 
Count  Stadion,*  its  discoverer,  found  it  to  be  a  compound  of  one  equiva- 
lent or  36  parts  of  chlorine,  and  56  or  seven  equivalents  of  oxygenj  and 
his  analysis  has  been  confirmed  by  Gay-Lussac.-|- 

Chloride  of  Nitrogen. 

The  mutual  affinity  of  chlorine  and  nitrogen  is  very  slight:  they  do 
not  combine  at  all  if  presented  to  each  other  in  their  gaseous  formf  and 
■when  combined,  they  are  easily  separated.  Chloride  of  nitrogen  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  some  salt  of  ammonia.  Its  forma- 
tion is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  (a  compound  of  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen)  by  chlorine.  The  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  unites 
with  chlorine,  and  forms  muriatic  acid;  while  the  nitrogen  of  the  am- 
monia, being  presented  in  its  nascent  state  to  chlorine  dissolved  in  the 
solution,  enters  into  combination  with  it. 

A  convenient  method  of  preparing  chloride  of  nitrogen  is  the  follow- 
ing. An  ounce  of  muriate  of  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  twelve  or  sixteen  k 
ounces  of  hot  water;  and  when  the  solution  has  cooled  to  the  tempera-, 
ture  of  90**  P.,  a  glass  bottle  with  a  wide  mouth,  fuU  of  chlorine,  is  in- 
▼erted  in  it.  The  solution  gradually  absorbs  the  chlorine,  and  acquires 
a  yellow  cctour;  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  minute 
globules  of  a  yellow  fluid  are  seen  floating  like  oil  upon  its  surface, 
which,  afler  acquiring  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid.  The  drops  of  chloride  of  nitrogen,  as  they  descend,  should  be 
collected  in  a  small  saucer  of  lead,  placed  for  that  purpose  under  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle. 

Chloride  of  nitrogen,  discovered  in  1811  by  M.  Dulong,  (An,  de 
Chimie,  vol.  Ixxx^. )  is  one  of  the  most  explosive  compounds  yet  known,  l|. 

having  been  the  cause  of  serious  accidents  both  to  its  discoverer  and  to  i;. 

Sir  H.  Davy.t    Its  specific  gravity  is  1.653.     It  does  not  congeal  in  the  jp" 

intense  cold  produced  by  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt.    It  may  be  distil-  \ 

led  at  160**  F.;  but  at  a  temperature  between  200°  and  212**  it  explodes.  | 

It  appears  from  the  investigation  of  Messrs.  Porrett,  Wilson,  and  Eirk,§  ^ 

that  its  mere  contact  with  some  substances  of  a  combustible  nature 
causes  detonation  even  at  common  temperatures.  This  result  ensues 
particularly  with  oils,  both  volatile  and  fixed.  I  have  never  known 
olive  oil  fail  in  producing  the  effect.  The  products  of  the  explosion  are 
chlorine  and  nitrogen.  ' 

Sir  H.  Davy  analyzed  chloride  of  nitrogen  by  means  of  mercury, 
which  unites  with  chlorine,  and  liberates  the  nitrogen.  He  hiferred 
from  his  analysis  that  its  .elements  are  united  in  the  proportion  of  four 
measures  of  chlorine  to  one  of  nitrogen;  and  it  hence  follows  that,  by 

■  I  "  ■    ■■"        '  "  ^  I  I  I         III!        ■        I  Ml 

•  Annales  de  Ch.  et  de  Physique,  vol.  viii.  f  Ibid-  vol.  ix. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions,  1813. 
%  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  xxidv. 
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weighty  it  conflKsts  of  144  parts  or  four  equivaleHts  of  dklorinet  tad  14 
parts  or  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen.* 

Compounds  of  Chlorine  and  Carbon. — Perchloride  qf 

Carbon. 

for  the  knoirledge  of  the  conipouiidsof  dilorine  and  cathon,  chemists 
art  indebted  to  the  ing'enuity  of  Mr.  Faraday.  When  olefiant  gas  (a 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen)  is  mixed  with  chlorine,  combination 
takes  place  between  them,  and  an  oil-like  liquid  is  generated,  which 
consists  of  chlorine,  carbon,  and  hydrogen.  On  exposing  this  liqtiid  in 
a  ressel  full  of  chlorine  gas  to  the  direct  solar  rays,  the  chlorine  acts 
npon  and  decomposes  the  liquid,  muriatic  acid  is  set  free,  and  the  cai^ 
bon,  at  the  moment  of  separation,  unites  with  the  chlorine.'l' 

Perchloride  of  carhon,  as  this  compound  is  named  by  Mr.  Faraday,  is 
•olid  at  common  temperatures,  has  an  aromatic  odour  approaching  to 
that  of  camphor,  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  refracts  light  vciy 
powerfully.  Its  specific  gi-avity  is  exactly  double  that  of  water.  It 
fuses  at  320^  F.,  and  after  fusion  it  is  colourless  and  very  transparent. 
It  boils  at  360^,  and  may  be  distilled  without  change,  assuming  a  crystal-  ff 

line  arrangement  as  it  condenses.     It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  ^ 

dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  especially  by  the  aid  of  heat.     It  is  sola* 
ble  also  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

Perchloride  of  carbon  burns  with  a  red  light  when  held  in  the  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp,  giving  out  acid  vapours  and  smoke;  but  the  combustion 
ceases  as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn.  It  bums  vividly  in  oxygen  gas.  Alka^ 
lies  do  not  act  upon  it,  nor  is  it  changed  by  the  stronger  acids,  such  as 
the  muriatic,  nitric,  or  sulphuric  acid^  even  with  the  aid  of  heat.  When 
its  vapour  is  mixed  with  hydtogen,  and  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube» 
charcoal  is  separated,  and  muriatic  acid  gas  evolved,  t  On  passing  its 
vapour  over  the  peroxides  of  metals,  such  as  that  of  mercury  and  copper* 
heated  to  redness,  a  chloride  of  the  metal  and  carbonic  acid  are  gene- 
rated. Protoxides,  under  the  same  treatment,  yield  carbonic  oxide  gas 
snd  metallic  chlorides.  Most  of  the  metals  decompose  it  also  at  the  tem- 
perature of  ignition,  uniting  with  its  chlorhie,  and  causing  depo^tion 
of  charcoal. 

From  the  proportions  of  chlorine  and  defiant  gas  employed  in  fbnn- 
ing  perchloride  of  carbon,  and  from  its  analysis,  made  by  passing  it  over 


•  Berzelius  states  the  composition  of  this  compound  to  be  three  vol- 
times  of  chlorine  to  one  of  nitrogen,  corresponding  to  three  equivalents 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  These  proportions,  if  found  to  be 
correct,  will  render  the  chloride  and  iodide  of  nitrogen  analogous  in 
composition.  B. 

\  The  reader  will  find  the  def^  of  this  process  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1821,  or  in  the  second  volume,  N.  S.,  of  the  Annals  of 
Philosophy. 

%  As  the  text  originally  stood,  it  read  as  follows: — *  ^Alkalies  do  not  act 
npon  it;  nor  is  it  changed  by  the  stronger  acids,  such  as  the  muriatic, 
nitric,  or  sulphuric  acids,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat;  charcoal  is  sepa* 
Med,  and  muriatic  acid  gas  evolved."  There  is  evidently  some  omis* 
sion  here,  as  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence  does  not  make  sense  with 
what  precedes  it.  The  words  which  have  been  supplied  are  evidently 
necessary  to  conplete  the  sense;  but  before  I  felt  satisfied  to  insert  them, 
I  consulted  the  original  paper  of  Mr.  Faraday  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  find  that  it  clearly  justifies  the  addition  which  I  have 
niade,  B, 
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lieroidde  of  copper  at  &e  teis^erature  of  ignition,  Mr.  Faraday  infeit 
that  this  compound  consists  of  108  parts  or  three  equivalenta  of  chlorine* 
Iffid  12  parts  or  two  equivalents  of  carbon. 

Prciochhride  of  Carbmi. — ^When  the  vapour  of  perchloride  of  carbon 
is  pMS«d  through  a  red-hot  glass  or  porcelain  tube,  containing  fragments 
of  ro^  crystal  to  inqrease  the  extent  of  heated  surface,  partial  decom* 
position  takes  place;  chlorine  gas  escapes,  and  a  fluid  passes  over  vhich 
Mr.  Faraday  csdls  the  protochloride  of  carbon, 

Protochloride  of  carbon  is  a  limpid  colourless  fluid,  which  does  not 
congeal  at  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  at  leo**  or  170*^  F.  is  converted  into 
vapour.  It  may  be  distilled  repeatedly  without  change  j  but  when  ex« 
posed  to  a  red  heat,  some  of  it  is  resolved  into  its  elements.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1,5526.  In  its  chemical  relations  it  is  very  analogous  to  per- 
chloride of  carbon,  Mr.  Faraday  analyzed  it  by  transmitting  its  vapour 
over  ignited  peroxide  of  coppery  and  he  infers  from  the  products  of  its 
decompoaition — carbonic  acid  and  chloride  of  copper-^that  it  is  oom* 
posed  of  36  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  6  parts  or  one  equir« 
alent  of  carbon.  P 

A  third  compound  of  ehlorine  and  carbon  is  described  in  volume  zvii« 
of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy.    It  was  brought  from  Sweden  by  M.  Ju*  ,* 

Ihi,  and  is  said  to  have  been  formed  during  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  't 

from  crude  nitre  and  sulphate  of  iron.    It  occurs  in  small,  soft,  adhe*  || 

live  fibres  of  a  white  colour,  which  have  a  peculiar  odour,  sfoaewhat  ^^ 

resemJjling  spermaceti.    It  fuses  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  boils  ft 

at  a  temperature  between  350?  and  450^  F.    At  25G<>  F.  it  sublimes  ^^ 

slowly,  and  condenses  agsun  in  the  form  of  long  needles.    It  is  insolu*  I 

ble  in  water,  acids,  and  alkalies;  but  is  dissolved  by  hot  oil  of  turpen*  Y 

tine  or  by  alcohol,  and  forms  acicular  crystals  as  the  solution  cools.    It  % 

bums  with  a  red  flame,  emitting  much  smoke  and  fumes  of  muriatic 
ecidgas. 

The  nature  of  this  substance  is  shown  by  the  following  circumstance. 
Wh^n  its  vapour  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  evolution  of  chlorine  gas  en- 
saes,  and  charcoal  is  deposited.    A  similar  deposition  of  charcoal  is  X 

produced  by  heating  it  with  phosphorus,  iron,  or  tin;  and  a  chloride  '| 

18  formed  at  the  same  time.    Potassium  bums  vividly  in  its  vapour,  with  ^^ 

fcxmation  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  separation  of  charcoal.    Onde*  V 

iosating  a  mixture  of  its^rapour  with  oxygen  gas  over  mercury,  a  chloride  1 

of  that  metal  and  carbonic  acid  are  generated.     From  these  facts,  Uia  f;; 

greater  part  of  which  were  ascertained  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Faraday,  ^i 

it  fc^ws  that  the  substance  brought  from  Sweden  by  M.  Julin  b  a  | 

compound  of  chlorine  and  carbon;  and  the  same  able  chemists  con-  % 

ckide,  from  their  analysis,  that  its  elements  are  united  in  the  ratio  of 
one  equivalent  of  chlorine  to  two  equivalents  of  carbon.  (An.  of  Phil, 
zviii.  150.) 

Chloride  of  Sulphur. 

Chhride  of  sulphur  was  discovered  in  the  year  1804  by  Dr.  ThoiMon,' 
and  was  afterwards  examined  by  Berthollet.f  It  is  most  conveniently 
prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  over  flowers  of  salphur 
gently  heated.  Direct  combination  takes  place,  and  the  product  is  ob- 
tained under  the  form  of  a  liquid  which  appeftro  red  by  reflected,  and 
yellowish-green  by  transmitted  light.  Its  density  is  1.6.  It  is  volatile 
below  200^  F.,  and  condenses  agsun  withDut  change  in  coofing.  Whes 
exposed  to  ih&  air  it  emits  acrid  fumes,  which  irritate  the  eyes  powexv 
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loll^y  and  btre  «n  odour  somewhat  resembling  sea-weed,  but  uracil 
stronger.  Dry  litmus  paper  is  not  reddened  by  it,  nor  does  it  unite 
with  alkalies.  It  aets  with  energy  on  water;  mutual  decomposition 
ensues^  vhe  water  becomes  cloudy  from  deposition  of  sulphur,  a  solu- 
tion is  obtained,  in  which  muriatic,  sulphurous^  and  sulphuric  acids  may 
be  detected.  Similar  phenomena  ensue  when  it  is  mixed  with  alcohol 
or  e&er. 

According  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  chloride  of  sulphur  is  composed  of  30 
parts  of  sulphur,  and  68.4  of  chlorine;  a  proportion  which  leaves  little 
doubt  of  its  being  a  compound  of  36  or  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and 
16  or  one  equivalent  of  sulphur.  (Elements,  p.  280.) 

Compounds  of  Chlorine  and  Phosphorus. 

There  are  two  definite  compounds  of  chlorine  and  phosphorus,  the 
nature  of  which  was  first  satisfactorily  explained  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  (Ele- 
ments^ p.  290.)  When  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  a  jar  of  dry  chl<v> 
rine,  it  inflames,  and  on  the  inade  of  the  vessel  a  white  matter  collects, 
which  is  perchhride  of  phosphorus^  It  is  very  volatile,  a  temperature 
much  below  212?  F.  being  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  vapour.  UndeY 
pressure  it  may  be  fused,  and  it  yields  transparent  prismatic  crystals  in 
cooling. 

Water  and  perchloride  of  phosphorus  mutually  decompose  each 
other;  and  the  sole  products  are  muriatic  and  phosphoric  acids.  Now 
in  order  that  these  products  should  be  ibrmed,  con^stently  with  the 
constitution  of  phosphoric  acid,  as  stated  at  page  195,  the  perchloride 
must  consist  of  15.71  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  phosphorus,  and  90 
parts  or  two  equivalents  and  a  half  of  chlorine.  One  equivalent  of  the 
chloride  and  two  and  a  half  of  water  will  then  mutually  decompose 
each  other  without  any  element  being  in  excess,  and  yield  one  equiva* 
lent  of  phosphoric,  and  two  and  a  half  equivalents  of  muriatic  acid* 
This  proportion  is  not  far  from  the  truth;  for,  according  to  Sir  H. 
Davy,  one  grain  of  phosphorus  is  united  in  the  perchloride  with  ax  of 
chlorine. 

Protoehhride  of  phosphorus  may  be  made  either  by  heating  the  per* 
chloride  with  phosphorus,  or  by  passing  the  vapour  of  phosphorus,  ovet 
corrosive  sublimate  contained  in  a  glass  tube.  It  is  a  <dear  Uquid  like 
water,  of  specific  gravity  1.45;  emits  acid  fumes  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  watery  vapour;  but  when  pure  it 
does  not  redden  dry  litmus  paper.  On  mixing  it  with  water,  mutual 
decomposition  ensues,  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  solution  of  muriatic  and 
phosphorous  acids  is  obtained.  It  hence  appears  to  consist  of  15.71  parts 
or  one  proportional  of  phosphorus,  and  54  parts  or  one  proportional 
and  a  half  of  chlorine. 

When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  vessel  coi^ 
taining  perchloride  of  phosphorus,  muriatic  acid  is  disengaged,  and  a 
liquid  produced  which  Serullus  states  to  be  a  compound  of  three 
equivalents  of  chlorine,  one  of  phosphorus,  and  one  of  sulphur..  (An. 
de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xlii.  25.) 

Chlorocarbonic  ^cid  Oas. 

This  compound  was  discovered  in  1812  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  who  de* 
scribed  it  in  the  Philosoplucal  Transactions  for  that  year,  under  the 
name  of  phosgene  gas**  It  is  made  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  equal 
measures  of  dry  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  gases  to  sunshine,  when 
rapid  but  silent  combination  ensues,  and  they  contract  to  one-half  theit 


*From  (^«$  light,  and  yntccm  I  produce. 
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volume.    Diffused  day-light  also  effects  their  union  slowly;  but  they  do 
not  combine  at  all  when  the  mixture  is  wholly  excluded  from  light. 

Chlorocarbonic  add  gas  is  colourless,  has  a  strong  odour,  and  reddens 
dry  litmus  paper.  It  combines  with  four  times  its  volume  of  ammonia- 
cal  gfas,  foiming  a  white  solid  salt;  so  that  it  possesses  the  characteristic 
property  of  acids.  It  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  water.  One 
equivalent  of  each  compound  undergoes  decomposition;  and  as  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water  unites  with  chlorine,  and  its  oxygen  with  car-  STli 

bonic  oxide,  the  products  are  carbipnic  and  muriatic  acids.    When  -.1'] 

ian  is  heated  in  chlorocarbonic  acid  gas,  chloride  of  tin  is  generated,  ,f  ;> 

and  carbonic  oxide  gas  set  free,  which  occupies  exactly  the  same  sftace  [  }i 

as  the  chlorocarbonic  acid  which  was  employed.     A  similar  change  oc- 
curs when  it  is  heated  in  contact  with  antimony,  zinc,  or  arsenic. 

As  chlorocarbonic  acid  gas  contains  its  own  volume  of  each  of  its 
constituents,  it  follows  that  100  cubic  inches  of  that  gas,  at  the  standard 
temperature  and  pressure,  must  weigh  105.9  grains;  namely,  76.25  of  k^ 

ohlorine  added  to  29.65  of  carbonic  oxide.     Its  specific  gravity  is,  J  ^ 

therefore,  3.4721;  and  it  con^sts  of  36  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  chlo-  i* . 

rine,  and  14  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  carbonic  oxide.  '  | 

Chloride  of  Boron*  ^  , 


I 


If. 


J.  ■ 


I. 


Sir  H.  Davy  noticed  that  recently  prepared  boron  takes  fire  sponta-  '»•, 

neously  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  and  emits  a  vivid  light;  but  he  did 
not  examine  the  product.  Berzelius  remarked,  that  if  the  boron  has 
been  previously  heated,  whereby  it  is  rendered  more  compact,  the 
combustion  does  not  take  place  till  heat  is  applied.  This  observation 
led  him  to  expose  boron,  thus  rendered  dense,  in  a  glass  tube  to  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  chlorine;  and  to  heat  it  gently,  as  soon  as  the  atmospheric 
air  was  completely  expelled,  in  order  to  commence  the  combustion. 
The  resulting  compound  proved  to  be  a  colourless  gas;  and  on  collect- 
ing it  over  mercury,  which  absorbed  free  chlorine,  he  procured  the 
chloride  of  boron  in  a  state  of  purity.    This  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  ; 

water ;  but  double  decomposition  takes  place  at  the  same  instant,  giving  \ ! 

rise  to  the  production  of  muriatic  and  boracic  acids.     The  watery  va-  i . 

pour  of  the  atmosphere  occasions  a  similar  change;  so  that  when  the 
gas  is  mixed  with  air  containing  hygrometric  moisture,  a  dense  white  <>> 

cloud  is  produced.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  according  to  Du-  f 

mas,  is  3.942.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  communicates  to  it  an 
etihereal  odour,  apparently  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid.    It  unites  ^^ 

with  ammoniacal  ^is,  forming  a  fluid  volatile  substance,  the  nature  of  %*' 

wldch  is  unknown.— (Annals  of  Phil,  xxvi,  129.) 

M.  Dumfts  finds  that  chloride  of  boron  may  be  generated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  dry  chlorine  on  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  boracic  acid  heated  to 
redness  in  a  porcelain  tube.  M.  Despretz  also  appears  to  have  invented 
a  similar  process,     (Philos.  Magazine  and  Annals,  L  469.) 

The  compoaition  of  the  chloride  of  boron  may  be  inferred  from  its 
action  on  water.  If  the  constitution  of  boracic  acid,  as  estimated  by 
Br.  Thomson,  is  coirect,  page  199,  the  chlcnide  of  boron  should  consist 
of  72  parts  or  two  equivalents  of  chlorine,  and  8  parts  or  one  equiva- 
lent or  boron ;  for  one  equivalent  of  such  a  compound,  with  two  of 
water,  will  yield  one  of  boracic  and  two  equivalents  of  muriatic  acid. 

On  the  Nature  of  Chlorine. 

Tlie  change  of  opinion  winch  has  gradually  taken  place  among  che- 
mists concerning  the  nature  of  chlorine,  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the 
histoTy  of  the  science.    The  hypothec  of  BertboUet,  unfounded  as  it 
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!•»  prcTftiled  at  one  time  tmivenally.  It  explained  phenomena  80  ntis* 
factorily,  and  In  a  manner  so  consistent  with  the  received  chemical  dcxv 
trine,  that  for  some  years  no  one  thought  of  calling  its  correctness  intb 
question.  A  singular  reverse,  howeve^,  has  taken  place;  and  thia 
hypothesis,  though  it  has  not  hitherto  been  rigidly  demonstrated  to  be 
eiToaeous,  has  within  a  short  period  been  generally  abandoned,  even  by 
persons  who,  from  having  adopted  it  in  early  life,  were  prejudiced  ia 
its  favour.  The  reason  of  this  will  readily  appear  on  comparing  it  widi 
the  opposite  theory,  and  examinin|;>  the  evidence  in  favour  of  each. 

Chlorine,  according  to  the  new  theory,  is  maintained  to  be  a  simple 
bod|f,  because,  like  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  other  analogous  substances^ 
it  cannot  be  resolved  into  more  simple  parts.  It  does  not  indeed  follow 
that  a  body  is  simple,  because  it  has  not  hitherto  been  decomposed  % 
but  as  chemists  have  no  other  mode  of  estimating  the  elementary  nature 
of  bodies,  they  must  necessarily  adopt  this  one,  or  have  none  at  all;  Muria- 
tic acid,  by  the  same  rule,  is  considered  to  be  a  compound  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen.  For  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  agency  of  galvanism,  it  is 
resolved  into  these  substances ;  and  by  mixing  the  two  gases  in  due 
proportion,  and  passing  an  electric  spark  through  the  mixture,  muriatic 
acid  g^  is  the  product  Chemists  have  no  other  kind  of  proof  of  the 
composition  of  water,  of  potassa,  or  of  any  other  compound. 

Very  different  is  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  of  Berthollet. 
According  to  that  view,  muriatic  acid  gas  is  composed  of  absoltdt  mn» 
riatie  ocia  and  water  or  its  elements;  chlorine  consists  of  absolute  tntH 
rio/ie  aci(f  and  oxygen;  snd  absolute  muriaiiccDdd  is  a  compound  of  a 
certain  unknown  base  and  oxygen  gas.  Now  all  tliese  propositions  are 
gratuitous.  For,  in  the  first  place,  muriatic  acid  g^s  has  not  been 
proved  to  contain  water.  Secondly,  the  assertion  that  chlorine  contains 
oxygen  is  opposed  to  direct  experiment,  the  most  powei*ful  deoxidizing 
agents  having  been  unable  to  elicit  from  that  gas  a  particle  of  oxygen. 
Thirdly,  the  existence  of  such  a  substance  as  absolute  muriatic  acid  is 
wholly  without  proof,  and  therefore  its  supposed  base  is  also  imaginary. 

But  this  is  not  tlie  only  weak  point  of  the  doctrine.    Since  chlorine 
is  admitted  by  this  theory  to  contain  oxygen,  it  was  necessary  to  explain 
how  it  happens  that  no  oxygen  can  be  separated  from  it.     For  instance 
on  exposing  chlorine  to  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  oxygen  gas  does 
not  appear  at  the  positive  pole,  as  occurs  when  other  oxidized  bodies 
are  subjected  to  its  action;  nor  is  carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide 
evolved,  when  chlorine  is  conducted  over  ignited  charcoal.     To  account 
for  the  oxygen  not  appearing  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  assumed 
that  absolute  muriatic  acid  is  unable  to  exist  in  an  uncombined  state,  and, 
tlierefore,  cannot  be  separated  from  one  substance  except  by  uniting 
with  another.     This  supposition  was  thought  to  be  suppoi*t€d  by  the  ans^ 
logy  of  certain  compounds,  such  as  nitric  and  oxalic  acids,  which  appear 
to  be  incapable  of  existing  except  when  combined  with  water  or  some, 
other  sub  stance.  The  analogy,  however,  is  incomplete;  for  the  decompo- 
sition of  such  compounds,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  procure  theni  in 
an  ihsulated  state,  is  manifestly  owing  to  the  tendency  of  their  elements 
to  enter  into  new  combinations. 

Admitting  the  various  assumptions  which  have  been  stated,  most  of 
the  phenomena  receive  as  consistent  an  explanation  by  the  old  as  by  the 
new  theory.  Thus,  when  muriatic  acid  gas  is  resolved  by  galvanism 
into  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  it  may  be  supposed  that  absolute  muriatim 
acid  attaches  itself  to  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  and  forms  chlorine;  whiie 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water  is  attracted  to  the  opposite  pole  of  the  bat* 
tery.  AVhen  chlorine  and  hydi-ogen  enter  into  combination,  the  oxygen 
of  tiie  former  may  be  said  to  unite  with  the  latter;  and  tliat  muriatic  slcUX 
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Ma  u  {^nerated  bj*  the  water  an  formed  combining  with  the  ahiolati 
muriatic  add  ot  the  chlorine.  The  eToIution  of  chlorine,  which  enauei 
on  mixing  muriatic  acid  and  peroxide  of  man^nese,  is  explained  on  the 
BOpposition  that  absolule  mariaiie  acid  unites  djcecttj  with  the  oxjgen  of 
the  black  oxide  of  man^neae. 

It  will  not  be  difficult,  after  these  observations,  to  account  for  the 
preference  shown  to  the  new  theorj.  In  an  exact  science,  such  u 
chemistij,  every  step  of  which  is  required  to  be  matter  of  demonstra- 
tion, there  is  no  room  to  hesitate  belween  two  modes  of  reasoning,  one 
of  which  is  hypothetical,  and  the  other  founded  on  experiment.  Nor 
b  there,  in  the  present  instance,  temptation  to  deviate  from  the  strict 
It^C  of  the  sciencci  for  there  is  not  a  sing-le  phenomenon  which  may 
not  be  fully  explained  on  the  new  theory,  in  a  manner  quite  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  chemical  action  in  general.  It  was  supposed,  indeed, 
at  one  time,  that  the  sudden  decomposition  of  water,  occasioned  by  the 
»ctlon  of  that  liquid  on  the  compounds  of  chlorine  with  some  simple 
■ubstances,  constitutes  a  real  objection  to  the  doctrinei  but  it  will  after- 
wards appear,  that  the  acquisition  of  new  facts  has  deprived  this  argu- 
ment of  all  its  force:  While  nothing',  therefore,  can  be  gained,  much 
niay  be  lost  by  adopting  the  doctrine  of  BerthoUet.  If  chlorine  is  re- 
gTirded  as  a  compound  body,  the  same  opinion,  though  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  result  of  observation,  ought  to  be  eilended  lo  iodine  and 
bromine;  and  as  other  analogous  substances  may  hereaner  be  discover- 
ed. In  regard  to  which  a  amilar  hypothecs  will  apply,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  view,  if  proper  in  one  case,  may  legitimately  be  extended  (o  others. 
One  encroachment  on  the  method  of  strict  induction  woijid  consequent- 
ly open  the  way  to  another,  and  thus  the  genius  of  the  science  would 
eventually  be  destroyed. 

An  able  attempt  was  made  some  yevs  ago  by  |he  late  Dr.  Hurray,  to 
demonstrat*  the  presence  of  water  or  its  elements  as  a  constituent  part 
of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  thus  (o  establish  the  old  theory  to  the  suhver- 
don  of  the  new.  Into  this  discussion,  however,  I  shall  not  enter  here, 
as  it  would  lead  into  details  too  minute  for  an  elementary  treatise.  1  may 
only  observe,  in  referring  the  reader  to  the  original  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject,* that  Dr.  Murray  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  his  pointi  and 
that  bis  arguments,  though  exceedingly  plauuble  and  ingenious,  were 
fully  answered  by  Sir  Humphry  and  Dr.  John  Davy.  I  must  also  state, 
tfaat  the  history  of  the  only  experiment  which  stncily  bears  upon  the 
question, — that,  namely,  in  which  muriatic  acid  and  ammoniaeal  gases 
were  mixed  together, — amounts  very  nearly  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
■bsence  of  combined  water  in  muriatic  acid  gas.  The  traces  of  humid- 
ity, which  were  observed,  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty 
of  rendering  gases  absolutely  dry,  which  have  theraseives  a  strong 
affinity  for  moisture  i  whereas  the  absence  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, a*  ought,  according  to  Dr.  Murray's  argument,  to  be  present  in 
muriatic  acid  gas,  does  not  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  except 
by  supposing  that  gas  to  be  anhydrous. 
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SECTION  XII. 

IODINE. 

loDivE  was  discovered  in  the  year  1812  by  M.  Courtois,  a  manufac- 
turer of  saltpetre  at  Paris.  In  preparing  carbonate  of  soda  from  the 
ashes  of  sea-weeds,  he  observed  that  the  readual  liquor  coiroded  me- 
tallic vessels  powerfully;  and,  investigating  the  cause  of  the  corrosion, 
he  noticed  Uiat  sulphuric  acid  threw  down  a  dark  coloured  matter, 
which  was  converted  by  the  application  of  heat  into  a  beautiful  violet 
vapour.  Struck  with  its  appearance,  he  gave  some  of  the  substance  to 
M.  Clement,  who  recognised  it  as  a  new  body,  and  in  1813  described 
some  of  its  leading  properties  in  the  Royal  Institute  of  France.  Its 
real  nature  was  soon  after  determined  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Sir  H.  Davy, 
each  of  whom  proved  that  it  is  a  simple  non-metalUc  substance,  exceed- 
ingly analogous  to  chlorine.* 

Iodine,  at  common  temperatures,  is  a  soft  friable  opake  solid,  of  a 
bluish-black  colour,  and  metallic  lustre.   It  occurs  usually  in  crystalline 
scales,  having  the  appearance  of  micaceous  iron  ore;  but  it  sometimes 
crystallizes  in  lai*ge  rhomboidal  plates,  the  prinutive  form  of  which  is  a 
rhombic  octohedron.    The  crystals  are  best  prepared  by  exposing  to 
the  air  a  solution  of  iodine  in  hydriodic  acid.     Its  specific  gravity, 
according  to   Gay-Lussac,  is  4.948;  but  Dr.  Thomson  found  it  only 
3.0844.     At  225^  F.  it  is  fused,  and  enters  into  ebullition  at  347®;  but 
when  moisture  is  present,  it  b  sublimed  rapidly  even  below  the  degfree 
of  boding  water,  and  suffers  a  gradual  dissipation  at  low  temperatures. 
Its  vapour  is  of  an  exceedingly  rich  violet  colour,  a  character  to  which  it 
owes  the  name  of  iodine*  (From   *Miiiy   violet-coloured,)    This  va^ 
pour  is  remarkably  dense,  its  specific  gravity,  as  calculated  by  the  foN 
mula  of  page  136,  being  8.6102;  or  8.716  as  directly  observed  by  M. 
Dumas.     Hence  100  cubic  inches,  at  the  standard  temperature  and 
pressure,  must  weigh  262.612  grains.     Dr.  Thomson  infers,    partly 
from  the  experiments  of  Gay-Lussac,  and  partly  from  his  own  researches, 
that  the  atomic  weight  of  iodine  b  124;  but  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Berzelius  its  equivalent  is  126.26. 

Iodine  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and,  like  oxygen  and  chlo- 
rine, b  a  negative  electric.  It  has  a  very  acrid  taste,  and  its  odour  is 
almost  exactly  similar  to  that  of  chlorine,  when  much  diluted  with  air. 
It  acts  energetically  on  the  animal  system  as  an  irritant  pobon,  but  is 
employed  medicinally  in  very  small  doses  with  advantage. 

Iodine  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  about  7000 
times  its  weight  of  that  liquid  for  solution.  It  communicates,  however, 
even  in  this  minute  quantity,  a  brown  tint  to  the  menstruum.  Alcohol 
and  ether  dissolve  it  freely,  and  the  solution  has  a  deep  reddbh-brown 
colour. 

Iodine  possesses  an  extensive  range  of  affinity.  It  destroys  vegeta- 
ble colours,  though  in  a  much  less  degree  than  chlorine.  It  manifests 
little  dbposition  to  combine  with  metallic  oxides;  but  it  has  a  strong  at- 
traction for  the  pure  metals,  and  for  most  of  the  simple  non-nnetallic 
substances,  proaucing  compounds  which  are  termed  iodides  or  iodureis. 

*  The  orig[inal  papers  on  this  subject  are  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie, 
vols.  Ixxxviii.  xc.  and  xci.;  and  in  the  Fhilos.  Trans,  for  1814  and 
1815. 
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It  IS  not  inflammable;  but  under  favourable  circumstances  may,  like 
cUorine,  be  made  to  unite  with  oxygen.  A  solution  of  the  pure  alka- 
lies acts  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  ^upon  chlorine,  giving  rise  to 
decomposition  of  water,  and  the  formation  of  iodic  and  hydiiodic' 
adds. 

Pure  iodine  is  not'  influenced  chemically  by  the  imponderables.  £x« 
posure  to  the  direct  solar  rays,  or  to  stron']^  shocks  of  electricity,  does 
not  change  its  nature.  It  may  be  passed  through  red-hot  tubes,  or 
over  intensely  ignited  charcoal,  without  any  appearance  of  decomposi- 
tion; nor  is  it  affected  by  the  agency  of  galvanism.  Chemists,  indeed, 
are  unable  to  resolve  it  into  more  simple  parts,  and  consequently  it  is 
regarded  as  an  elementary  principle. 

The  violet  hue  of  the  vapour  of  iodine  is  for  many  purposes  a  suf- 
ficiently sure  indication  of  its  presence.  A  far  more  delicate  test,  how- 
ever, was  discovered  by  MM.  Colin  and  Gaultier  de  Claubry.  They 
found  that  iodine  has  the  property  of  uniting  with  starch,  and  of  form- 
ing with  it  a  compound  insoluble  in  cold  water,  which  is  recognised 
with  certainty  by  its  deep  blue  colour.  This  test,  according  to  Profes- 
sor Stromeyer,  is  so  delicate,  that  a  liquid  containing  1-450,000  of  its 
weight  of  iodine,  receives  a  blue  tinge  from  a  solution  of  starch.  Two 
precautions  should  be  observed  to  insure  success.  In  the  first  place, 
the  iodine  must  be  in  a  free  state;  for  it  is  the  iodine  itself  only  and 
not  its  compounds  which  unite  with  starch.  Secondly,  the  solution 
should  be  quite  cold  at  the  time  of  adding  the  starch;  for  boUing 
water  decomposes  the  blue  compound,  and  consequent^  removes  its 
colour. 

Iodine  and  Hydrogen-r^Hydriodic  Jlcid  Oas. 

When  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  the  vapour  of  iodine  is  trans- 
mitted through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  direct  combination  takes 
place  between  them,  and  a  colourless  gas,  posl^sed  of  acid  proper- 
ties, is  the  product.  To  this  substance  the  term  hydiiodic  acid  gas  is 
applied. 
-  This  gas  may  be  obtained  quite  pure  by  the  action  of  water  on  iodide 

m  of  phosphorus.  Any  convenient  quantity  of  the  iodide  is  put  into  a 
"  small  glass  retort,  together  with  a  little  water,  and  a  gentle  heat  is  ap- 
plied. Mutual  decomposition  ensues;  the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites 
with  phosphorus,  and  its  hydrogen  with  iodine,-  giving  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  phosphoric  and  hydriodic  acid,  the  latter  of  which  passes 
over  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  gas.  The  preparation  of  the  iodide 
requires  care;  since  phosphorus  and  iodine  act  so  energetically  on  each 
other  by  mere  contact,  •  that  the  phosphorus  is  generally  inflamed,  and 
a  gfreat  part  of  the  iodine  expelled  in  the  form  of  vapour.  This  incon- 
venience is  avoided  by  putting  the  phosphorus  into  a  tube  sealed  at  one 
end,  and  about  twelve  inches  long,  displacing  the  air  by  a  current  of 
dry  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  then  adding  the  iodine  by  degrees.  Tiie 
action  should  be  promoted  towards  the  close  by  a  gentle  heat.  The 
materials  should  be  well  dried  with  b%ulous  paper,  and  the  phosphuret 
preserved  in  a  well  stopped  diy  vessel;  for  even  atmospheric  humi- 
dity gives  rise  to  copious  white  fumes  of  hydriodic  acid.  The  propor- 
tions usually  employed-  are  one  part  of  phosphorus  to  about  twelve  of 
iodine. 

Another  process  has  been  recommended  by  M.  F.  d'Arcet,  which 
consists  in  evaporating  hypophosphorous  acid  tmtil  it  begins  to  yield 
[  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  mixing  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  iodine,  and 
L  *PP^yi^ig  a  gentle  heat.  Hydriodic  acid  gas  of  great  purity  is  then  ra- 
W  19»   . 
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pkUy  disengaged,  its  production  depending,  as  in  the  former  process^  I  jp 

on  the  decomposition  of  water.  1 1 

Hydriodic  acid  gas  has  a  vety  sour  taste«  reddens  vegetable  blue  co-  J  { 

knirs  without  destroying  them,  produces  dense  white  fumes  when  mixed  f  ] 

with  atmospheric  air,  and  has  an  odour  mmilar  to  that  of  muriatic  acid 
gas.  It  combines  with  alkalies,  forming  salts  whioh  are  called  hydrio- 
dates.    Like  muriatic  acid  gas  it  cannot  be  collected  over  water;  for  I  ] 

that  liquid  dissolves  it  in  large  quantity..  I  | 

Hydnodic  acid  is  decomposed  by  several  substances  which  have  a  1 1 

strong  affinity  for  either  of  its  elements.     Thus  oxygen  gas,  when  1  ^ 

heated  with  it,  unites  with  its  hydrogen,  and  liberates  Uie  ioduie.  Chlo- 
rine effects  the  decompo«.tion  instantly;  muriatic  acid  gas  is  produced, 
and  the  iodine  appears  in  the  fonn  of  vapour.  With  strong  mtrou?  acid 
it  takes  fire,  and  the  vapour  of  iodine  is  set  free.  It  is  also  decompos- 
ed by  mercury.  The  decomposition  begins  as  soon  as  hydriodic  acid 
comes  in  contact  with  merctuy,  and  proceeds  steadily,  and  even  quick- 
ly if  the  gas  is  a^tated,  till  nothing  but  hydrogen  remadns.  Gay-Lus- 
sac  ascertained  by  this  method  that  100  measures  of  hydriodic  acid  gas 
contain  precisely  half  their  volume  of  hydrogen.  This  result  induced 
him  to  suspect  that  the  composition  of  hydriodic  must  be  analogous  to 
that  of  muriatic  acid  gas;  that,  as  lOOmeasiures  of  the  latter  contain  50 
of  hydrogen  and  50  of  chlorine,  100  measures  of  the  former  consist  of 
50  of  hydrogen  and  50  of  the  vapour  of  iodine.  If  this  view  be  cor- 
rect, then  the  composition  of  hydriodic  acid  gas,  by  weight,  may  be 
determined  by  calculation.    For  ance 

Grains, 

50  cubic  inches  of  the  vapour  of  iodine  weigh  .  131.306 

50  hydrogen  gas        ...        ,  1,059 

100  hydriodic  acid  gas  must  weigh,  132.365; 

and  its  specific  gravity  will  be  4.3398.  Now  Gay-Lussac  ascertained, 
by  weighing  hydriodic  acid  gas,  that  its  density  is  4.443, — a  number 
which  corresponds  so  closely  with  the  preceding,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  principle  of  the  calculation  is  correct.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  indeed,  that  the  calculated  result,  if  not  ri^(Uy  exact,  is 
very  near  the  truth;  for  Gay-Lussac  states,  that  the  number  determined 
by  him  Erectly  is  too  high.  (An.  de  Chimie,  vol.  xci.  p.  16.) 

Hydriodic  acid  is  regarded  as  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  each 
element, — an  opinion  supported  both  by  the  proportions  in  which 
ipdine  combines  with  other  substances,  and  by  the  analogy  of  mu- 
riatic  acid.  The  constitution  of  hydriodic  acid  may,  therefore,  be  tlius 
stated: 

By  volume.  By  vfoght. 

Iodine  .        .        50        .        .        124  or  one  proportional. 

Hydrogen  .        50        .        .  1  or  one  proportional; 

100  125 

and  its  combining  proportion  is  125. 

When  hydriodic  acid  p»  is  conducted  into  water  till  that  liquid  is 
fully  charged  with  it,  a  colouriess  acid  solution  is  obtained,  which  emits 
white  fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air,'  and  has  a  density  of  1.7.  It  may 
be  prepared  also  by  transmitting  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro(^en 
gas  through  water  in  which  iodine  in  fine  powder  Is  suspended.  The 
iodine,  from  having  a  greater  affinity  than  sulphur  for  hydrogen,  decom- 
poses the  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  hence  sulphur  is  set  free,  and 


»^ 


liodic  acid  niodficed.  Ai  toon  uthe  iodine  bw 
dtesolulionbecome  ixdourlesa,  it'is  he»ted fot' >  short 
eicesa  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ajbsequenlly  fil 
:  free  sulphur 


__  . .  T  with  the  hjdro^n  of  the  acid,  and  seta  iodii 
tion  is  found  to  have  acquired  a  yellow  tint  from  thi 
ombined  iodine,  and  a  blue  colour  ia  occasioned  by  t 
^  Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  likewise  decompose 
^n,  the  former  bein^  at  the  same  time  converted  Inli 
bitt«r  into  aulphuroua  acid.  Chlorine  unites  directly 
pen  of  the  hydriodic  acid,  and  muriatic  acid  is  formei 
m  of  iodine  in  all  these  cases  may  be  proved  in  the 
ed.  These  circumstances  afford  a  sure  teat  of  the  pi 
idic  add,  whether  free  or  in  combination  with  alkalie 
essary,  is  to  nui  a  cold  solution  of  starch  with  the  liqt 
centrated  by  evaporation  if  necessary,  and  then  add 
string:  sulphuric  acid.  A  blue  colour  will  nuke  its  app 
driodic  acid  is  present. 

Hjedriodic  acid  is  frequently  met  with  in  nature  in  con 
potasia  or  soda.  Under  this  form  it  occurs  in  many  salt  i 
eiEd  spring,  both  in  Eng;land  and  on  the  continent.  It 
tCcted  in  the  water  of  the  Ueditemoean,  in  tike  oyster  ai 
marine  molluscous  anintala,  in  sponges,  and  in  most  kind 
Id  some  of  these  productions,  such  as  the  Futut  terra 
digitaim,  it  exists  ready  formed,  and  according  to  Dr.  Fy 
PhUoB.  Journal,  i.  2S4.)nuybe  separated  by  the  action 
in  others  it  can  he  detectedonly  after  incineration.  Mari 
plants  doubtless  derive  the  hydriodic  acid  which  they  co 
sea.  Vauquelin  haa  found  it  alao  in  the  mineral  kingdon 
tion  with  silver.  (Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  vol 
All  the  iodine  of  commerce  is  procured  from  the  inipuj 
•oda,  called  kelp,  which  is  prepared  in  large  quantity  oi 
shorea  of  Scotland,  by  incinerating  sea-weeds.  The  kel 
by  soap-makers  for  ttie  preparation  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
reridual  liquor,  renuuning  afler  that  salt  has  crystallized,  < 
riderable  quantity  of  hydriodic  acid,  combined  with  sc 
By  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  h} 
separated  from  the  alkali,  and  then  decomposed.  The  ii 
when  the  solution  is  billed,  and  may  be  collected  in  co< 
«rB.  A  more  convenient  process  Is  to  employ  a  moderat> 
phuric  acid,  and  then  add  some  peroxide  of  manganese  t 
The  oxygen  of  the  manganese  decomposes  the  hydrii 
pTotosulpbate  of  manganese  is  formed.  (Dr.  Ure'a  Papi 
Ttdume  of  the  Philosophical  Msgizine.)  Another  met 
by  IL  Soubeiran,  is  by  adding  to  the  ley  from  kelp  asolu 
one  part  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  two  and  a  quaiter  of 
-of  iron,  both  in  ciystals,  as  long  ss  a  white  precipitate 
protiodide  of  Copper  is  thus  thrown  downt^^nd  it  may  b 
eitllcr  by  peroxide  of  manginese  altme,  or  by  mangonest 
acid. .  By  means  of  the  former,  the  iodine  posses  over  q 
■troDg  heat  is  requisite.  . 

Iodine  and  Oxygen. -~ Iodic  t^cid 
lodio  acid  was  discovered  about  the  same  time  by  Gay 
R.  Q^vy;  but  the  latter  first  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  in  a 
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feetpantf,  Wben  iofine  is  brgogfit  into  contect  with  protonde  of 
cblorine,  immediate  action  ensues;  the  chlorine  of  the  protoxide  ai&cs 
with  one  portion  of  iodiney  and  its  oxjrgen  with  another,  forming  two 
compounds,  a  voUtile  orange-cokrared  matter,  chloriodic  acid,  and  a 
white  solid  sobstance,  which  is  iodic  add.  On  app]  jing  heat,  the  for- 
mer passes  ofr  in  vapour,  and  the  latter  remains.  (Ptulos.  Tians.  for 
1815.)  Serullus  has  obtained  it,  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  lanmut,  bj 
eraporating'  in  a  warm  place  its  solution  either  in  water,  or  in  sulphuric 
or  nitric  acid.  The  method  which  he  found  most  convenient  is-  bj 
forming  a  solution  of  iodate  of  soda  in  a  considerable  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  keeping  it  at  a  boiling  temperature  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize.  (An.  de  Cfa.  et  de 
Ph.  xliii.  216.) 

This  compound,  which  was  termed  oxiodine  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  is  anky- 
draua  iodic  acid.  It  is  a  white  seraitransparent  solid,  which  has  a  strong 
astringent  sour  taste,  but  no  odour.  Its  density  is  considerable,  as  it 
sinks  rapidly  in  sulphuric  acid.  When  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
about  500?  F.  it  is  fused,  and  at  the  same  time  resolved  into  oxygen  and 
iodine. 

Iodic  acid  deliquesces  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  is  vety  soluble  in 
water.  The  liquid  acid  thus  formed  reddens  vegetable  blue  colours, 
and  afterwards  destroys  them.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  a  thick 
mass  of  the  consistence  of  paste  is  left,  which  is  hydrous  iodic  acid,  and 
which,  by  the  cautious  application  of  heat,  may  be  rendered  anhydrous. 
ItactspowerfuUy  on  inflammable  substances.  With  charcoal,  sulphur, 
sugar,  and  similar  combustibles,  it  forms  mixtures  which  detonate  when 
(leated.  It  enters  into  combination  with  metallic  oxides,  and  the  resulting 
salts  are  called  iodates.  These  compounds,  like  the  chlorates,  yield  pure 
oxygen  by  heat,  and  deflagrate  when  thrown  on  burning  charcoal* 

Iodic  acid  was  said  by  Davy  to  unite  with  several  adds,  such  as  the  I 

sulphuric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  and  boracic  acids,  and  to  form  ctystalliza- 
ble  compounds  with  the  three  former;  but  Serullus  denies  the  existence 
of  such  compounds.     It  is  decomposed  by  sulphurous,  phosphorous,  j 

and  hydriodic  acids,  and  bf  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     Iodine  in  each  | 

case  is  set  at  liberty,  and  may  be  detected  as  usual  by  starch.    Muriatic 
and  iodic  acids  decompose  each  other,  water  and  chloriodic  acid  being         '  a 
generated.  ' 

Sir  H.  Davy  analyzed  iodic  acid  by  determining  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen which  it  evolves  when  decomposed  by  heat.  Gay-Lussac  effected 
the  same  object  by  heating  iodate  of  potassa,  when  pure  oxygen  was  \ 

given  off,  and  iodide  of  potassium  remained.  From  the  result  of  these 
analyses,  it  appears  that  iodic  acid  is  a  compound  of  124  parts  or  one 
equivalent  of  iodine,  and  40  parts  or  five  equivalents  of  oxygen.  The 
sum  of  these  numbers,  or  164,  is,  therefore,  the  combining  proportion 
of  the  acid. 

Jod<ni8  flCMf.— This  name  was  applied  to  a  compound  prepared  in  1824 
by  Professor  Sementini  of  Naples  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  chlo- 
rate of  potassa.  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  xvii.  381.)  Equal 
weights  of  the  materials  well  triturated  together  were  exposed  to  heat 
in  a  retort,  when  a  yellow  volatile  liquid  of  the  consistence  of  oil,  the 
supposed  iodous  acid,  passed  over  into  the  receiver.  But  it  appears 
froni  the  subsequent  experiments  of  Wohler,  that  this  matter  doi^  not 
consist  of  iodine  and  oxygen,  but  of<iodine  and  chlorine.  Its  formation 
is  owin^  to  part  of  the  chloric  acid  being  decomposed.  Its  elements 
unite  with  separate  portions  of  iodine,  and  generate  two  compounds; 
iodic  acid,  which  remains  in  the  retort  combined  with  potassa,  and  chlo- 
ride of  iodine,  similar  to  that  described  by  Gay^Lussac,  which  is  sublkned. 
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(Ed'm.  Joum.  of  Scienee^  No.  xii.  3^.)  From  soine  other  eiperiments, 
howeyer,  M.  Semenliiii  has  almost  proved  the  existence  hoth  of  iodotts 
acid  and  an  oxide  of  iodine.  He  states  that  on  bringing  together  the 
vapour  of  iodine  and  oxygen  gas  considerably  heated,  the  violet  tint  of 
the  former  disappears,  and  a  yellow  matter  of  the  consistence  of  solid 
oil  is  generated.  This  he  regards  as  oxide  of  iodine;  and  if  the  supply 
of  oxygen  is  kept  up  after  its  formation,  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow 
liquid,  which  he  supposes  to.be  iodous  acid.  From  the  mode  in  which 
the  process  is  described,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  some  com- 
pound of  iodine  and  oxygen  is  tlius  formed;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
new  compounds  have  not  been  examined  analytically,  nor  has  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  substances  hitherto  prepared  by  M.  Semen« 
tini  been  determined  with  that  accuracy,  which  is  required  for  inspiring 
confidence  in  his  results.  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  N.  S.  i.  478.) 
Mitscherlich  has  observed,  that  on  dissolving  io^ne  in  a  rather  dilute  . 
solution  of  soda,  until  the  solution  began  to  acquire  a  red  tint,  perma- 
nent crystals  were  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  They  had  the 
form  of  a  six-sided  piism,  and  dissolved  in  cold  water  without  change; 
but  by  the  action  of  water  moderately  heated,  or  by  alcohol,  they  were 
converted  into  iodate  of  soda  and  iodide  of  sodium.  On  the  addition  of 
an  acid,  iodine  and  iodic  acid  were  set  at  liberty.  From  these  facts  the 
crystals  were  inferred  to  be  iodite  of  soda.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph. 
XXX.' 84.) 

Chloriodic  %^cid. 

Chlorine  is  absorbed  at  common  temperatures  by  dry  iodine  with  evo- 
lution of  caloric,  and  a  solid  compound  of  iodine  and  chlorine  results, 
which,  was  discovered  both  by  Sir  H.  Davy  and  Gay  Lussac.  The  colour 
of  the  product  is  orange  yellow  when  the  iodine  is  fully  saturated  with 
chlorine,  but  is  of  a  reddish-orange  if  iodine  is  in  excess.  It  is  con- 
verted by  heat  into  an  orange-coloured  liquid,  which  yields  a  vapour  of 
the  same  tint  on  iacrease  of  temperature.  It  deliquesces  in  the  open 
air,  and  dissolves  freely  in  water.  Its  soluti  )nb  colourless,  is  very  sour 
to  the  taste,  and  reddens  vegetable  blue  colours,  but  afterwards  destroys 
them.  From  its  acid  properties  Sir  H.  Davy  gave  it  the  name  of  chuh 
riodic  add,  Gay-Lussac,  on  the  contrary,  calls  it  ehloridit  of  iodine,  con- 
ceiving that  the  acidity  of  its  solution  arises  from  the  presence  of  ma- 
riatic  and  iodic  acids,  which  he  supposes  to  be  generated  by  decompo- 
sition of  water.  The  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Davy  appears  to  me  more  pro- 
bable; for  we  know  that  free  muriatic  and  iodic  acids  mutually  decom- 
pose each  other,  and,  therefore,  could  hardly  be  generated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water  on  the  compound  of  iodine  and  chlorine.  A  fact  greatly 
in  iavour  of  this  opinion  has  been  added  by  SeruUus;  namely,  that  chlo- 
ride of  iodine  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  gradualfy-  adding  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  a  rise 
of  temperature  by  tJie  application  of  cold.  He  also  fw$d  that  on 
mixing  solutions  of  iodic  and  muriatic  acid,  and  then  adding  sulphuric 
acid  as  before,  chlorio^c  acid  was  precipitated  But  this  compound 
does  not  unite  with  alkaline  substances.  On  mixing  it,  for  example, 
with  baryta,  muriate  and  iodate  of  baryta  are  obtained.  Frpm  this  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  water  and  chloriodic  acid  decompose  each  other 
whe^  an  alkaH  is  present. 

The  composition  of  chloriodic  s^cid  is  not  known  with  precision. 

Iodide  of  Mfrogen. — From  the  weak  affinity  that  exists  between 
iodine  and  nitrogen,  tli^se  substances  cannot  be  made  to  unite  directly. 
But  when  iodine  is  put  into  a  solution  of  ammonia,  the  alkali  is  decom.- 
posed;  its  elements  umte  with  different.portions  of  iodine,  »ndthus 
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erase  the  Ibnmitioii  of  hydriodic  add  and  iodide  of  iiHro|^n.  llie  Ut- 
ter subsides  in  the  ftirm  of  s  dark  powder,  which  is  characterized,  like 
chloride  of  nitrcigcn,  by  its  explo^re  property.  It  detonates  riolently 
as  soon  as  it  is  dried;  and  slight  pressure,  while  moist,  produces  a  similar 
effect.  Heat  and  light  are  emitted  ^ring  the  exploaon,  and  iodine 
and  nitrogen  are  set  free.  According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  CoUn, 
iodide  of  nitrogen  consists  of  one  proportional  of  nitn^n  and  three  jof 
iodine. 

It  is  conveniently  made,  accor^ng  to  SeraTlas,  by  saturating  alcohol 
of  0.852  with  iodine,  adding  a  large  quantity  of  pure  ammonia,  and 
agitating  the  mixture.  On  diluting  with  water,  iodide  of  nitrogen  sub- 
sides, which  should  be  washed  by  repeated  affusion  of  water  and  decan- 
tation.  As  thus  prepared  it  is  very  finely  divided,  and  may  be  pressed 
ander  water  without  detonating ;  but  if,  subsequently  to  its  formation, 
it  is  put  in  contact  with  pure  ammonia,  it  will  afterwards  detonate  with 
the  same  facility  as  that  prepared  in  the  usual  manner. 

Serullas  has  also  remai'ked  Ih&t  water  and  iodide  of  nitrogen  mutually 
decompose  each  other,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  hydriodic  and 
iodic  acids  and  ammonia.  The  change  takes  place  slowly  in  cold  water; 
but  it  is  completed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  with  scarcely  any  disengage- 
ment of  nitrogen,  when  gentle  heat  is  applied.  When  a  little  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid  is  used,  ammonia  and  iodic  acid  are  alone  produced.  (An. 
de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xlii.  201. 

Iodide  of  Phosphorus. — Iodine  and  phosphorus  combine  readily  in 
the  cold,  evolving  so  much  caloric  as  to  kindle  the  phosphorus,  if  the 
experiment  is  made  in  the  open  air?  but  in  close  vessels  no  light  ap- 
pears. The  combination  takes  place  in  several  proportions,^  which 
have  not  heen  determined.  Its  most  interesting  property  is  that 
of  decomposing  water,  with  formation  of  hydriodic  and  phosphoric 
acids. 

Iodide  of  Sulphur. — This  compound  is  formed  by. heating  gently  a 
mixture  of  iodine  and  sulphur.  The  product  has  a  dark  colour  and 
radiated  appearance  like  antimony.  Its  elements  are  easily  disunited  by 
heat. 

Periodideof  Carbon. — When  a  solution  of  pure  potassa  in  alcohol  is 
mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  a  portion  of  alcohol  is  de- 
conpposed;  and  its  hydrogen  and  carbon,  uniting  separately  with  iodine, 
give  rise  to  peri odide  of  carbon  and  hydriodic  acid.  The  latter  com- 
bines with  the  potassa,  and  remains  in  solution.  The  former  has  a  yel- 
low colour  like  sulphur,  and  forms  scaly  crystals  of  a  pearly  lustre;  its 
taste  is  very  sweet,  and  it  has  a  strong  aromatic  odour  resembling  saf- 
fron. It  was  discovered  by  Serullas,  and  described  by  him. as  a  hydi'O- 
carburet  of  iodine;  but  its  real  nature  was  pointed  out  by  Mitscherlich. 
(An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxxvii.  86.)  ^ 

The  protiodide  is  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  the  preceding  com^ 
pound  with  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  a  liquid  of  a  sweet  taste,  and  has 
a  penetrating  ethereal  odour. 
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This  peculiarly  interesting  substance  was  discovered  about  two  years 
s§pD  hy  H.  Balard  of  Montpelljer,  and  the  first  description  of  its  propeiv 


I^  changed  in  English  into  that  of  bromine. 

BrcHnine  in  its  chemical  relations  bears  x  close  anoloj 
'  iodine,  ami  has  hilherto  been  always  found  in  nature  i 
foriDer,  and  sometime*  also  wilh  the  latter.  It  eiisi 
the  rorm  of  hydrobromic  acid,  combined,  in  the  opir 
with  m^nesia.  lu  relative  quantity,  however,  is 
even  the  uncrystallizable  residue  called  bitlem,  lef 
soda  has  been  separated  from  sea  water  by  cryataUizal 
Doall  proportion.  It  may  apparently  he  regarded  as 
dient  of  the  saline  matter  of  the  ocean;  for  it  has  be 
-waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  Baltic,  North  Sea,  an 
It  has  also  been  fuund  in  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Se: 
of  salt  sprii^  in  Germany,*  Dr,  Daubeny  has  dete 
mineral  springs  in  England]  and  states  that  it  is  rarel} 
springs  which  contain  much  common  salt,  except  thi 
Worcestershire.  M.  Balard  found  that  it  exists  in  m: 
ing  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  has 
preciahle  quantity  from  the  ashes  of  the  sea-weeds  th 
He  has  likewise  detected  its  presence  in  the  ashes 
es]iecially  in  those  of  the  Janthina  violacta,  one  of  tl 

At  common  temperatures  bromine  Is  a  liquid,  the  ( 
blackish-red  when  viewed  in  mass  and  by  reflected 
hyadnth-red  wh^n  a  thin  stratum  ia  interposed  betv 
the  observer.  Its  odour,  which  somewhat  resemble 
is  ver}' disagreeable,  andits  taste  powerful.  Its  speci 
3.  Its  volatility  is  considerable;  for  at  common  tern 
red  coloured  vapours,  which  are  Tery  similar  in  ap 
of  nitrous  acid;  and  at  llG.i"  F.  it  enters  into  cbul 
perature  between  zero;and — 4"  F.  it  is  congealed, 
is  brittle.  The  denMty  of  its  vapour,  as  calculate 
5JJ933. 

Bnunine  is  a  non-condiictor  of  electricity,  and  un 
c»l  change  whatever  frofti  the  agency  of  the  impondi 
transmitted  through  a  red-hot  glass  t4]be,  and  be  eip 
of  galvanism,  without  evincing  the  least  trace  of  de< 
oxygen,  chlorine,  and  iodine,  It  is  a  negative  electi 
luble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  the  latter  being 
does  not  redden  litmus  paper,  bnt  bleacbes  it  rapidly 
it  likewise  discharges  the  blue  colour  from  a  solution 
pour  extinguishes  a  lighted  taper;  but  before  going 
few  seconds  with  atlaxne  which  is  green  at  its  base  i 
part.  Some  inflammable  substances  take  fire  by  co 
in  the  some  manner  as  when  introduced  into  an  atnic 
It  acts  with  energy  on  organic  matters,  such  as  i 
corrodes  the  animai  texture;  but  if  applied  to  the  s 

•  Some  of  the  salt  springs  of  Germany  furnish  a 
mine.      The  sahne  at  Theodorshalle,  near  Kreuzn 
ficient  quantity  to  make  its  extraction  profitable.     J 
of  the  mother-waters  of  this  spring  yields  two  ounce*  and  one  dradim 
of  bromine.— Bcritfiiw,  Trmti  dt  Cjamie,  i.  293.  B. 
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onlj  it  comnmnicates  a  yellow  stain,  which  is  less  intense  than  that 
produced  by  iodine,  and  soon  disappears.  To  animal  life  it  is  highly 
destructiTe,  one  drop  of  it  placed  on  the  beak  of  a  bird  having  proved 
fatal. 

From  the  close  resemblance  observable  between  chlorine  and  bro- 
mine, M.  Balard  was  of  course  led  to  examine  its  relations  with  hydro- 
gen, and  found  that  these  substances  may  readily  be  made  to  unite;  the 
product  of  the  combination  being  a  gas  very  similar  to  muriatic  andhy- 
driodic  acid  gases,  whence  it  has  received  tike  name  of  hydrohromic  acid 
gas.  In  its  action  on  metals,  also,  bromine  presents  the  closest  simi- 
larity to  that  which  chlorine  exerts  on  the  same  substaTices.  Antimony 
and  tin  take  fire  by  contact  with  bromine;  and  its  union  with  potasaum 
is  attended  with  such  intense  disengagement  of  heat  as  to  cause  a  vivid 
.  flash  of  light,  and  often  to  burst  the  vessel  in  which  the  experiment  is 
performed.  Its  affinity  for  metallic  oxides  is  feeble,  but  it  has  a  strong 
attraction  for  metals.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  it  is  resolved  into  hydro- 
hromic and'bromic  acids,  suffering  the  same  kind  of  change  as  chlorine 
or  iodine  when  similarly  treated. 

Bromine  is  usually  extracted  from  bittern,  and  its  mode  of  prepara^ 
tion  is  founded  on  the  property  which  chlorine  possesses  of  decompos- 
ing hydrohromic  acid,  uniting  with  its  hydrogen,  and  setting  bromine 
at  liberty.  Accordingly,  on  adding  chlorine  to  bittern,  the  free  bro- 
mine immediately  communicates  an  orange-yellow  tiiit  to  the  liquid; 
and  on  heating  the  solution  to  its  boiling  point,  the  red  vapours  of  bro- 
mine are  expelled,  and  may  be  condensed  by  being  conducted  into  a 
tube  surrounded  with  ice.  It  was  this  change  of  colour  produced  by 
chlorine  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  bromine.  The  method  recom- 
mended by  M.  Balard  for  procuring  this  substance,  as  well  as  for  de- 
tec^g  the  presence  of  hydrohromic  acid,  is  to  transmit  a,  current  of 
chlorine  gas  through  bittern,  and  then  to  agitate  a  portion  of  sulphuric 
ether  with  the  liquid.  The  ether  dissolves  the  whole  of  the  bromin^ 
from  which  it  receives  a  beautiful  hyacinth-red  tint,  and  on  standing  it 
rises  to  the  surface.  When  the  ethereal  solution  is  agitated  with  caustic 
potassa,  its  colour  entirely  disappears,  owing  to  the  formation  of  hydro- 
broroate  and  bromate  of  potassa;  and  the  former  salt  is  obtained  in  cu- 
bic crystals  by  evaporation.  The  bromine  may  then  be  set  free  by 
means  of  chlorine,  and  separated  by  heat.*  M.  Balard  has  subse- 
quently improved  the  mode  of  preparation  so  much,  that  it  is  now  pro- 


*  According  to  the  authorities  of  Berzelius  and  Thenard,  whose 
treatises  I  have  consulted,  the  mode  of  treating  the  cubic  ciystals, 
(which  consist  of  bromide  of  potas^um,  and  not  hydrobromate  of  po- 
tassa as  stated  by  Dr.  Turner)  in  order  to  extract  the  bromine,  is  to  mix 
them  in  a  smaH  retort,  with  tiie  peroxide  of  manganese  in  powder,  and 
act  on  theiamxture  with  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of 
water,  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  The  beak  of  the  retort  must  plunge 
uridescold  water.  As  the  distillation  proceeds,  the  bromine  passes 
over  in  red  vapours,  and  condenses  under  the  water  in  the  form  of 
brown  and  heavy  dropg. — BerzeUus,  Traits  de  Chim,  i.  293. 

It  is  cerlainly  true  that  chlorine  will  disengage  bromine  from  the  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Turner;  and  it  is  possible  that 
M.  Balard  may  have  recentiy  modified  his  process  in  this  particular. 
But  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  remarkable,  that  neither  Ber- 
zelius nor  Henry,  in  their  treatises,  should  have  alluded  to  the  circum- 
stance. B. 
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doced  ia  oonaiderable  quantity,  and  sold  in  Paris  as  an  aitkle  of  com- 
merce. 

According'  to  all  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  bromine  appears  to 
be  an  element  It  is  so  very  similar  in  most  respects  to  chlorine  and 
lodmsp  and,  in  the  order  of  its  chemical  relations,  is  so  constantly  in- 
termediate between  them,  that  M.  Balard  at  first  suspected  it  to  be  some 
*  unknown  compound  of  these  substances.  There  seems^  however*  to 
be  no  good  ground  for  the  sup  portion;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  expe- 
riment performed  by  M.  De  la  Rive  affords  a  very  strong  argument 
Ugainst  it.  He  finds  that  when  a  compound  of  bromine  and  iwline  Ss 
mixed  with  starch,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  galvanism,  bromin# 
appears  at  the  positive  and  iodine  at  the  negative  wire,  where  ihm 
starch  acquires  a  blue  tint.  On  making  the  experiment  with  bromins 
contuning  a  little  bromide  of  iodine,  the  same  appearance  ensues;  but 
if  iodine  is  not  previously  added,  the  starch  does  not  receive  a  tint  of 
blue. 

Bromine  b  in  roost  cases  easily  detected  by  means  of  chlorine;  for 
this  substance  displace^  bromine  from  its  combination  with  hydrogen^ 
metals,  and  most  otifer  bodies.  The  appearance  of  its  vapour  or 
the  colour  of  its  solution  in  ether  will  then  render  its  presence  ob- 
vious. 

The  combining  proportion  of  bromine,  according  to  the  compootioa 
of  bromide  of  sUver,  as  determined  by  Berzelius,  is  78.36. 

Bromine,  like  chlorine,  forms  a  czystalline  hydrate  when  exposed  to 
32?  F.  in  contact  with  water.  The  crystals  are  octohedral,  of  a  beauts 
miredtinty  and  suffer  decomposition  at  54?.  (Lowig.) 

Hydrobromic  Jidd  Gaa» 

No  chemical  action  takes  place  between  the  vapour  of  bromine  and^ 
hydrogen  gas  at  common  temperatures,  not  even  by  the  agency  of  the 
direct  solar  rays;  but  on  introducing  a  lighted  candle,  or  a  piece  of 
ced-hot  iron,  into  the  mixture,  combination  ensues  in  the  vicinity  of  thtf 
beatedbody,  though  without  extending  to  the  whole  mixture,  and  witl^ 
out  explosion.-  The  combination  is  readily  effected  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  some  of  the  gaseous  compounds  of  hydrogen.  Thus  on 
wny-rmg  the  vapour  of  bromine  with  hydriodic-  acid,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
een,  or  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  decomposition  ensues,  and  hydro* 
bromic  acid  gas  is  generated.  It  may  be  conveniently  made  for  experi- 
mental purposes  by  a  process  similar  to  that  for  forming  hydriodks 
adld.  A  mixture  of  bromine  and  phosphorus,  slightly  moistened^ 
yields^  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  a  large  quantity  of  pure  hydrobop- 
mic  add  gas,  which  should  be  collected  either  in  dry  glass  bottles^  or 
over  merc^. 

Hydrobromic  acid  gas  is  colouriess.  Has  an  acid  taste,  and  pungent 
odour.  It  irritates  the  glottis  powerfully  so  as  to  excite  cough,  and» 
when  mixed  with  moist  air,  yields  white  vapours,  which  are  denser  than 
those  occasioned  under.the  same  circumstances  by  muriatic  acid  gas.  It 
undergoes  no  decomposition  when  transmitted  through  a  red-hot  tube 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  oxygen.  It  is  not  affected  by  iodine;  but 
chlorine  decomposes  it  instantly,  with  production  of  muriatic  acid  gaa^ 
and  deposition  of  bronune.  It  may  be  preserved  without  change  over 
mercury;  but  potassium  and  tin  decompose  it  with  facility,  the  formcf 
at  common  temperatures,  and  the  latter  by  the  sdd  of  heat. 

Hydrobromic  acid  gas  is  very  soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution 
msy  fce  made  by  treating  bromine  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved 
in  water,  or  still  better,  by  transmitting  a  current  of  hydrobromic  acid 
gM  tfaiougb  pure  vater.    The  liquid  becomes  hot  durmg  the  coni^« 
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latioiiy  acquires  great  density,  increases  In  volume,  and  emits  wiute 
fumes  when  exposed  to  the  idr.  This  acid  solution  is  colourless  when 
pure^  but  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  bro- 
mine»  and  then  receives  die  tint  of  that  substance. 

Chlorine  decomposes  the  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid  in  an  instant. 
Nitric  acid  likewise  acts  upon  it,  though  less  suddenly,  occasioning  the 
disengagement  of  bromine,  and  probably  the  formation  of  water  and 
nitrous  acid.  Nitro-hydrobromic  acid  is  analogous  to  eigua  regiOf  and 
possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  g^ld. 

The  elements  of  sulphuric  and  hydrobromic  acids  react  on  each  other 
in  a  slight  degree;  and  hence,  on  decomposing  hydrobromate  of  potassa 
by  sulphuric  acid^  the  hydrobromic  is  generally  mixed  with  a  little  sul- 
phurous acid  gas. 

Metalhc  oxides,  as  might  be  expected,  do  not  act  in  a  uniform  man- 
ner on  hydrobromic  acid.  The  alkalies,  earths,  oxides  of  iron,  and 
peroxide  of  copper  and  mercury,  form  compounds  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  hydrobromates;  whereas  oxide  of  silver  and  protoxide  of  lead 
give  rise  to  double  decoropoaitioni  in  consequence  of  which  water  and 
a  metallic  bromide  result. 

The  composition  of  hydrobromic  acid  gas  is  easoly  inferred  from  the 
two  following  facts.  1.  On  decomposing  hydrobromic  acid  gas  by  po- 
tasaum,  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  remains,  precisely  equal  to  half  the 
voliune  of  the  gas  employed;  and,  2.  when  hydriodic  add  gas  b  de- 
composed by  bromine,  the  resulting  hydrobromic  acid  occupies  the 
veiy  same  space  as  the  gas  which  is  decomposed.  It  is  hence  apparent 
that  hydrobromic  b  analogous  to  hydriodic  and  muriatic  acid  gase»; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  100  measures  of  hydrobromic  acid  gas  contain 
50  measures  of  the  vapour  of  bromine,  and  50  of  hydrogen.  By 
weight  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  one  proportional  of  each 
element. 

Since  bromine  decomposes  hydriodic,  and  chlorine  hydrobromic  acid^ 
it  is  obvious  tliat  bromine,  in  relation  to  hydrogen,  is  intermediate  be« 
tween  chlorine  and  iodine;  for  it  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  hydrogen 
than  iodine,  and  a  weaker  than  chlorine.  The  affinity  of  bromine 
and  oxygen  for  hydrogen  appears  nearly  similar;  for  while  oxygen  can- 
not detach  hydrogen  from  bromine,  bromine  does  not  decompose  wa- 
tery vapour. 

The  salts  of  hydrobromic  acid  are  termed  hydrobromates.  Like  the 
free  acid,  they  are  decomposed,  and  the  presence  of  bromine  is  de- 
tected, by  means  of  chlorine.  On  mixing  a  soluble  hydrobromate  with 
nitrate  of  lead,  silver,  and  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  white  precipitates 
are  obtained,  which  are  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  chlorides  of 
those  metals,  but  which  are  metallic  bromides.  On  the  addition  of  chlo- 
rine^  the  vapour  of  bromine  is  evolved. 

Bromic  ^cid. 

The  only  compound  yet  known  of  bromine  and  oxygen  is  that  form- 
ed by  the  action  of  pure  potassa  on  bromine,  when  by  decomposition  of 
water,  and  the  union  of  its  elements  with  separate  portions  of  bromine* 
bromic  and  hydrobromic  acids  are  generated.  Of  the  bromate  and  hy- 
drobromate of  potassa  thus  produced,  the  former  b  much  less  soluble 
in  water  than  the  latter,  and  by  means  of  this  difference  in  solubility  the 
two  salts  are  easily  separated.  The  bromate  of  the  other  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  bromates  are  analogous  to  the  chlorates  and  iodates.  Thus  bro- 
mate of  potassa  is  converted  by  heat  into  bromide  of  potassium  with 
disengagement  of  pure  oxygen  gas»  defls^rates  like  nitre  when  thrown 
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wi  burning  cliArcoa],  and  fonns  with  sulphur  a  mixture  wUch  detonstet 
by  percussion.  The  acid  of  the  bromates  is  decomposed  by  deoxidiz- 
ing agents,  su.&  as  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  acid  of  the  iodates.  The  bromates  likewise  suffer 
decomposition  from  th^  action  of  hydrobronuc  and  muriatic  acids. 

Bromate  of  potaasa  is  said  not  to  precipitate  the  salts  of  lead,  but  to 
occasion  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  yellqwish- 
white  with  protonitrate  of  mercury;  characters  which,  if  true,  senre  as 
a  good  test  to  distinguish  bromate  from  todate  and  chlorate  of  potassm* 

Bromic  acid  may  be  procured  in  a  separate  state  by  decomposing  a 
dilute  solution  of  bromate  of  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  preci- 
pate  the  whole  of  the  barjrta.  The  resulting  solution  of  bromic  acid 
may  be  concentrated  by  slow  evaporation  until  it  acquires  the  consist- 
ence of  syfiip;  but  on  raising  the  temperature,  in  order  to  expel  all  the 
water,  one  part  of  the  acid  is  volatilized,  and  the  other  resolved  into 
oxygen  and  bromine.  A  similar  result  took  place  when  the  evaporation 
was  conducted  in  vacuo  with  sulphuric  acid;  and  accordingly  all  attempts 
to  procure  anhydrous  bromic  acid  have  hitherto  failed. 
.  Bromic  acid  has  scarcely  any  odour,  but  its  taste  is  very  acid,  though 
not  at  all  corrosive.  It  reddens  litmus  paper  powerfully  at  first,  ahd 
soon  after  destroys  its  colour.  It  is  not  affected  by  nitric  or  sulphuric 
acid  except  when  the  latter  is  highly  concentrated^  in  which  case  bro- 
mine is  set  free,  and  effervescence,  probably  owing  to  the  escape  of 
oxygen  gas,  ensues.  From  the  analysis  of  bromate  of  potassa,  broimc 
acid  is  obviously  similar  in  constitution  to  iodic,  chloric,  and  nitric  acids; 
^at  is,  it  consists  of  one  proportional  of  bromine  united  with  five  of 

Chbride  of  Bromine. — This  compound  maybe  formed  at  commoft 
temperatures  by  transmitting  a  current  of  cfalorme  throu^  brominet 
and  condensing  the  disengaged  vapours  by  means  of  a  freezmg  mixture. 
The  resulting  chloride  is  a  volatile  fluid  of  a  reddish-yeUow  colour, 
much  less  intense  than  that  of  bromine;  its  odour  is  penetrating  and 
causes  a  cUscharge  of  tears  from  the  eyes;  and  its  taste  very  ^sagreea^ 
ble.  Its  vapour  is  a  deep  yellow,  like  the  oxides  of  chlorine,  and  it 
enables  metals  to  bum  as  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  doubtless  living 
rise  to  the  formation  of  metallic  chlorides  and  bronudes.  • 

Chloride  of  bromine  is  soluble  in  water  without  decompontion;  for 
the  solution  possesses  the  colour,  odour,  and  bleaching  properties  of 
the  compound,  and  discharges  the  colour  of  litmus  paper  without  pre- 
viously reddening  it.  By  the  action  of  the  alkalies  it  is  decomposed, 
being  converted,  by  means  of  the  elements  of  water,  into  muriatic  ftnd 
bromic  acids. 

Bromide  of  Iodine, — ^These  substances  act  readily  on  each  other,  and 
appear  capable  of  uniting  in  two  proportions.  The  protobromide  is  a 
flohd,  convertible  by  heat  into  a  reddish-brown  vapour,  which,  in  cool- 
ing, condenses  into  crystals  of  the  same,  colour,  and  of  a  form  resemb- 
ling that  of  fern  leaves.  An  additional  quantity  of  bromine  converts 
these  crystals  into  a  fluid,  which  in  appearance  is  like  a  strong  solution 
of  iodine  in  hydriodic  acid.  This  compound  dissolves  without  decom- 
pomtion  in  water,  but  with  the  alkalies  yields  hydrobromic  and  ipdic 
acids. — The  existence  of  two  bromides  of  iodine  can  scarcely  be  regard- 
ed as  satlfactorily  established. 

Bromide  of  Sulphur. — On  pouring  bromine  on  sublimed  sulphuiy 
combination  ensues,  and  a  fluid  of  an  oily  appearance  and  reddish  tint 
is  generated.  In  odour  it  somewhat  resembles  chloride  of  sidphur,  and 
like  that  compound  emits  white  vapours  when  exposed  to  the  air;  but 
its  colour  is  deeper.    It  reddens  litmus  paper  family  when  dry,  but 
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ks  eompoundB  it  Appears  to  belong  to  the  class  of  negative  electrics,  and 
like  oxygen  and  chlorine  to  have  a  powerful  affinity  for  hydrogen  »nd 
metallic  substances.  With  hydrogen  it  constitutes  a  peculiar  and  very 
powerful  acid,  the  hydroftttoric^  the  history  of  which  wi}l  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  this  section. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid, 

Thfs  acid  was  first  procured  in  its  pure  state  in  the  year  1810  by  "iXXL 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  and  desc^^ibed  in  the  second  volume  of  their 
Rtcherches  Phyaico-chimiqwx,  It  is  prepared  by  acting  on  the  mineral 
calledy7uor  apcoTt  carefully  separated  from  siliceous  earth  and  reduced  to 
fine  powder,  with  twice  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
mixture  is  made  in  a  leaden  retort;  and  on  applying  heat,  an  acid  and 
highly  corrosive  vapour  distils  over,  which  must  be  collected  in  a  re- 
ceiver of  the  same  metal  surrounded  with  ice.  As  the  materials  swell 
up  con^derably  during  the  process,  owing  to  a  quantity  of  vapour 
forcing  its  way  through  a  viscid  mass,  the  retort  should  be  capacious. 
At  the  close  of  the  operation  pure  hydrofluoric  acid  is  found  in  the  re- 
ceiver, and  the  retort  contains  dry  sulphate  of  lime.  The  chemical 
changes  are  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  decomposition  of  chlo* 
ride  of  sodium  b^  sulphuric  acid,  as  explained  at  page  209.  Fluor  spar 
consists  of  fluonne  and  calcium,  and  when  acted  on  by  oil  of  vitriol^ 
the  water  of  that  acid  is  resolved  into  its  elements;  the  hydrogen  uni- 
ting with  fluorine  generates  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  lime,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  water  and  calcium,  combines  with  sulphuric 
acid.  If  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  of  suificient  strength,  all  its  water  is  de- 
composed, and  the  resulting  hydrofluoric  acid  is  anhydrous. 

Hydrofluoric  acid,  at  the  temperature  of  32^  F.,  is  a  colourless  fluid, 
and  remains  in  that  state  at  59?  if  preserved  in  well  stopped  bottles; 
but  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  flies  oflT  in  dense  white  fumes,  which 
consist  of  the  acid  vapour  combined  with  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1.0609;  but  its  density  may  be  increased  to  1.25  by 
gradual  additions  of  water.  Its  aflinity  for  this  liquid  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  combination  is  accompanied 
with  a  hissing  noise,  as  when  red-hot  iron  is  quenched  by  immersion  in 
water. 

The  vapour  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  much  more  pungent  than  chlorine 
or  any  of  the  irritating  gases.  •  Of  all  known  substances,  it  is  the  most 
destructive  to  animal  matter.  'When  a  drop  of  the  concentrated  acid 
of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin,  instantaneous 
disorganization  ensues,  and  deep  ulceration  of  a  malignant  character  is 
produced.  On  this  account  the  greatest  care  is  requisite  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  pure  hydrofluoric  acid. 

This  acid  when  concentrated  acts  energetically  on  glass.  The 
transparency  of  the  glass  is  instantly  destroyed,  caloric  is  evolved,  and 
the  acid  boils,  and  in  a  short  time  entirely  disappears.  A  colourless  gas 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Jluosilidc  addgas^  is  the  sole  product. 
This  compound  is  always  formed  when  hydrofluoric  acid  comes  in  con- 
tact with  a  siliceous  substance.  For  this  reason  it  cannot  be  preserved 
in  glass;  but  must  be  prepared  and  kept  in  metallic  vessels.  Those 
of  lead,  from  their  cheapness,  are  ofLen  used;  but  vessels  of  silver  or 
platinum  are  preferable.  In  consequence  of  its  powerful  aflinity  for 
siliceous  matter,  hydrofluoric  acid  may  be  employed  for  etching  on 
glass;  and  when  used  with  this  intention,  it  should  be  diluted  with  three 
or  four  times  its  weight  of  water.  "^ 

Hydrofluoric  acid  has  all  the  usual  characters  of  a  powerful  s' 
has  a  strong  sour  taste,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  with  aUu^ 
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«troiiei)r  when  water  is  added.  Cold  water  acts  slowljr  upon  Bronido 
of  ralpliuri  but  at  a  boilings  temperature  the  action  is  qo  violent  that  a 
slight  detonation  occurs,  and  three  compounds,  hydrooromic  and  sul- 
phurio  acids  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are  formed.  The  formation 
of  these  substances  is  of  course  attributable  to  decompoation  of  water, 
and  the  union  of  its  elements  with  bromine  and  sulphur.  Bromide  of 
sulphur  is  Ukendse  decomposed  by  chlorine,  which  unites  with  sulphur 
and  displaces  bromine. 

Bromide  of  Fkoaphorus* — ^When  bromine  and  pbosphoros  are 
brought  into  contact  in  a  flask  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  they  act 
suddenly  on  each  other  with  evolution  of  heat  and  light,  and  two  com- 
pounds are  generated;  one  a  crystalline  solid,  which  is  sublimed  and 
collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  and  the  other  a  fluid,  which  re* 
mains  at  the  bottom.  The  latter  is  regarded  by  M.  Balard  as  a  proto* 
bromide,  and  the  former  as  a  deutobromide  of  phosphorus. 

The  protobromide  retains  its  liquid  form  even  at  52?  F.  It  is  readily 
cdnverted  into  vapour  by  heal^  and  on  exposure  to  the  w  emits  pene- 
trating fumes.  It  reddens  litmus  paper  faintly,  an  eflect  which  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  presence  of  moisture.  WiUi  water  it  acts  energeti- 
cally and  with  free  disengagement  of  caloric,  hydrobrondc  acid  gas 
being  evolved  when  only  a  few  drops  of  water  are  employed;  but  if  a 
large  quantity  is  used,  Uie  gas  is  dissolved,  and  the  acid  solution  leaves 
by  evaporation  areaduum,  which  bums  sli^tly  when  dried,  and  is  con- 
verted int«  phosphoric  acid. 

The  deutobromide  is  yellow  in  its  solid  state;  but  with  gentle  heat  it 
becomes  a  red-coloured  liquid,  which  by  increase  of  temperature  is 
converted  into  vapour  of  the  same  tint.  On  cooling  after  fusion  it  yields 
rhombic  crystals;  but  when  its  vapour  is  condensed,  the  crystals  are 
adcular.  It  is  decomposed  by  metals,  probably  with  the  formation  of 
metallic  bromides  and  phosphurets.  It  emits  dense  penetrating  fumes 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  with  water  gives  rise  to  the  production  of 
bydrobromic  and  phosphoric  acids. 

Chlorine  has  a  grater  affinity  for  phosphorus  than  bromine,  and  de- 
composes both  the  bromides  with  evolution  of  the  vapour  of  bromine. 
These  compounds  are  not  decomposed  by  iodine;  but  on  the  contrary 
bromine  decomposes  iodide  of  phosphorus. 

Bromide  of  Carbon. — This  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  half  its  wdght  of  periodide  of  carbon,  when  bromide  of 
carbon  and  a  subbronude  of  iodine  are  formed,  the  latter  of  which  is 
removed  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa.  At  common  temperatures  it 
is  liquid,  but  crystallizes  at  32^  F.  Its  taste  is  sweet,  and  it  has  a  pene- 
trating ethereal  odour.  It  resembles  protochloride  of  carbon  in  many 
respects;  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  vapour  which  it  emits  on 
Qzposure  to  heat     (Serullas,  in  the  An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  X2udz.  225.) 
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FLUORINE. 

Tbb  substance  to  which  this  name  is  applied  has  not  hitherto  been 
obtained  in  an  insulated  form,  and,  therefore,  the  properties  which  are 
peculiar  to  it  in  that  state  are  entirely  unknown.    From  the  nature  of 
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113  specific  gravity  is  1.0609;  but  ita 
gradual  additions  of  water.  Ita  aff 
of  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid,  an 
with  a  hissing  noise,  as  when  red-ht 

The  vapour  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
ar  any  of  the  irritating  gases.  -  Of  . 
destrucUve  to  anjmal  matter.  '\Vhi 
of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  comes  in 
disorganization  ensuefl,  and  deep  ul 
produced.  On  this  account  the  gr 
ration  of  pure  hydrofluoric  acid. 

This  acid  when  concentrated 
transparency  of  the  glass  is  instant' 
the  acid  boils,  and  in  a  short  time  ei 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  jl 
This  compound  is  always  formed  v 
tact  with  a  siliceous  substance.  Fo 
in  glass;  but  must  be  prepared  an 
of  lead,  from  their  cheapness,  are  < 
,  platinum  are  preferable.  In  cons< 
siUceous  matter,  hydrofluoric  acid 
glaasi  and  when  used  with  this  intei 
or  four  times  its  weight  of  water. 

HydroQuoric  acid  has  alt  the  usui 
ha*  a  strong  tour  taste,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  with  s 
20- 
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iUnces  femu  «ha»  which  are  termed  kydnJhutUs.  All  thea^  ndls  mi 
deoomiMMed  by  stronj^  sulpfaoiic  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  hy* 
drafluoric  add  while  escaping^  may  be  detected  by  ita  action  on  grlass. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  acts  violently  on  some  of  the  metals,  espedally  on 
the  bases  of  the  alkalies.  Thus  when  potassium  is  brought,  in  coii« 
tact  with  the  concentrated  acid  an  explosion  attended  with  heat  and 
li^^t  ensues;  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged,  and  a  white  compound  fiuo- 
xide  of  potassium,  is  generated.  It  is  a  solvent  for  some  elementiQy 
principles  which  resist  the  action  even  of  nitro-muziaticacid.  Thus  it 
diasolres  silicium,  zirconium,  and  columblumy  with  evolution  of  hydro* 
gen  gas;  and  when  mixed  with  nitric  add,  it  proves  a  solvent  for  ali« 
ctum  which  has  been  condensed  by  heat,  and  for  titanium.  Nitro-hydio* 
fluoric  acid,  however,  is  incapable  of  dissolving  gM,  and  platinum. 
Several  oxidized  bodies,  which  are  not  attacked  by  sulphuric,  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid,  are  readily  dissolved  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  As  examples 
of  this  fact,  several  of  the  weaker  acids,  such  as  silica  or  silicic  acid, 
titanicy  columbgic,  molybdict  and  tungstic  adds  may  be  enumerated* 
(Berzelius.) 

Chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  combining  proportion  of 
fluorine.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Thomson,  18  is  the 
true  atonuc  weight  of  this  substance;  but  as  Berzelius  hsis  hr  more 
practical  knowledge  of  the  compounds  of  fluorine  than  other 
ehenusts,  his  result  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.  He  found  that  100 
parts  of  pure  fluoride  of  calcium,  prepared  with  the  greatest  care, 
yielded  uritli  sulphuric  acid  175  parts  of  sulphate  of  lime.  Accordin|f 
to  these  numbers,  flaoride  of  calcium  consists  of  20  parts  or  one 
proportional  of  caldum,  and  18.86  parts  or  one  proportional  of  fluorine, 
giving  38.86  as  the  equivalent  of  the  compound ;  and  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  hydrofluoric  is  analogous  to  that  of  muriatic  and  hydriodic  acids, 
it  is  composed  of  18.86  parts  of  fluorine  and  1  part  of  hydrogen. 

A  different  view  of  the  compounds  of  fluoihie  was  originally  taken 
by  Gay-Lussao  and  Thenard,  and  is  still  held  by  some  chemists.  They 
adopted  the  opinion  that  hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  compound  of  a  certain 
inflammable  principle  and  oxygen,  and  applied  to  it  the  name  oifiwrie 
addf  previously  introduced  by  Scheele.  Fluor  spar  on  this  view  is  a 
fiuate  of  lime,  and  when  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol,  the 
fluoric  is  merely  displaced  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  former  passes 
fjIS  combined  with  &e  water  of  the  latter.  What  I  have  described  as 
anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  is,  according  to  this  hypothecs,  hydrated 
fluoric  add;  and  when  acted  on  b}**  potassium,  this  metal  is  exited  at 
the  expense  of  the  water,  and  potassa,  thus  generated,  unites  with  fluoric 
.acid,  f<vming,  not  fluoride  of  potassium,  but  fluate  of  potassa.  The 
combimng  proportion  of  fluoric  acid,  as  inferred  &om  the  analysis  of 
Berzelius,  is  10.86;  for  38.86  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  fluor  spar  is 
supposed  to  contain  28  parts  of  lime  (20  calcium  and  8  oxygen,)  Uiua 
leaving  10.86  as  the  equivalent  of  the  acid. 

The  theory,  according  to  which  fluor  spar  is  a  compound  of  fluorine 
and  calcium,  originated  as  a  suggestion  with  M.  Ampere  of  Paris,  and 
was  afterwards  supported  experimentally  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  It  was  found 
that  pure  hydrofluoric  acid  evinces  no  sign  of  containing  dther  oxygen 
or  water.  Charcoal  may  be  intensely  heated  in  the  vapour  of  the  acid 
without  the  production  of  carbonic  acid.  When  bydroflu<mc  acid  was 
neutralized  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  a  white  salt  resulted,  from 
which  no  water  could  be  separated;  and  on  treating  this  salt  with 
potassium,  no  evidence  could  be  obtsdned  of  the  presence  of  oxygen. 
On  exposmg^the  acid  to  the  agency  of  galvanism  there  was  a  disen- 
gagement at  the  negative  pole  of  a  sioftU  quantity  of  gas,  which 
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from  Its  coBibu^libili^  was  s&fened  to  be  hjdtogeai  wbtle  the  plft^ 
tinum  wire  of  the  opposite  aide  g(  the  battery  wm  rapidly  corroded» 
end  became  covered  with  a  chocolate-coloured  powder.  Sir  H« 
X>avy  explained  these  phenomena  by  sapponng*  tiiat  hydrcHliioiic  acid 
was  resolved  into  its  elements;  and  that  fiuorine»  at  the  moment  of  ai^ 
riving'  at  the  positive  nde  of  the  battery,  entered  into  combination  with 
the  platinom  wire  which  was  employed  as  a  conductor.  Unfortunately 
however,  he  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  fluorine  in  an  insulated  state* 
Indeed,  from  the  noxious  vapours  that  arose  during  the  experiment,  it 
was  impossible  to  watch  its  progress,  and  examine  the  different  pro- 
ducts with  that  precision  whioh  is  essential  to  the  success  of  minute 
diemical  mquiries,  and  which  Sir  H.  Davy  has  so  frequently  displayed 
cm  other  occasions. 

Though  these  researches  led  to  no  conclumve  result,  they  afforded  so 
tftroi^  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  AmpM  and  Davy, 
~  tint  it  was  adopted  by  several  other  chemists.  This  view  has  very  re- 
cently received  strong  additional  support  from  the  experiments  of  M» 
Kohiman.  (Quarteriy  Journal  of  Science  for  J[uly  1827,  p.  205.)  It  was 
Ibuad  by  this  chemist  that  fluor  spar  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  de- 
eomposed  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  whether  at  coid» 
Bum  temperatures  or  at  a  red  heat.  The  experiment  was  made  both  by 
trananitbng  the  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  over  fluor  spar 
heated  to  redness  in  a  tube  of  platinum,  and  by  putting  the  mineral 
into  the  tiquid  acid.  In  neither  case,  did  deoompoution  ensue ;  but 
when  the  former  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  difference  of.  em^ 
ploying  concentrated  hydrous  instead  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  add,  evo» 
lution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  was  produced.  M.  Kuhhnan  ako  transnnttCHd 
dry  muriatic  acid  gas  over  fluor  spar  at  a  red  heat,  when  hychrofiuoric 
•cid  was  disengap^ed,  without  any  evolution  of  hydrogen,,  and  chloride 
of  calcium  remained.  I  am  aware  of  no  satisfactory  explanation  <d 
these  &cts,  except  by  regarding  fluor  spar  as  a  compound  of  fluorine 
and  <alcium,  and  hydrofluoric  acid  as  a  compound  of  fluorine  and 
hydrogen.  I  shall  accor^ngly  adopt  «this  view  in  the  subsequent 
pages,  and  never  employ  the  term  fluoric  acid,  except  when  explaining 
phenomena  according  to  tike  theory  of  Gay-Lussac* 

FJuoboric  •dcid  Oas. 

The  duef  difficulty  in  determining  the  nature  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
niaes  from  the  water  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  employed  in  its 
preparation.  To  avoid  this  source  of  uncertainty,  Gay-Xiussac  and  The* 
nard  made  a  imxture  of  vitrified  boracic  acid  and  fluor  q>ar,  and  expos* 
ed  it  in  a  leaden  retort  to  heat,  under  the  expectation  that  as  no  water  ^ 
was  present,  anhydrous  fluoric  acid  would  be  obtained.  In  this,  how* 
ever,  they  were  disappointed;  but  a  new  gas  came  over,  to  which  they 
applied  tiie  term  of  Jiueboric  add  gas*  A  nmilar  train  of  reasoning  led 
'  8xr  H.  Davy  about  the  same  time  to  the  same  &coveiry;  though  the 
Trench  chemists  had  the  advantage  of  priority  of  pubUciitioa.  Fhu^ 
boric  acid  gas  may  be  prepared  more  conveniently  by  uniting  one  put 
gf  vitrified  boracic  acid,  and  two  of  fluor  spar,  with  twelve  parts  f^ 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  the  nuxture  gentiy  in  a  gUiss  retort* 
(Dr-  John  Davy,  Philos.  Trans,  for  1812. )  When  thus  prepared,  how» 
ever,  it  contiuns  fluosiHeic  acid,  according  to  Berzelius,  in  considerable 
quantity;  and  Dr.  Thomson  detected  in  it  traces  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
gas  may  likewise  be  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  im  a  se- 
nition  of  boracic  acid.  .*       «.    r 

In  the  decomposition  of  fluor  spar  by  vitrified  boracic  acid,  the  for- 
mer and  part  of  the  kttcr  undergo  an  mtercfaange  of  elements.    The 
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fluorine  uniting  with  boron  gires  rifle  to  fluoboric  acid  gas^  and  by  the 
union  of  caldiun  and  oxygen,  lime  b  generated,  which  combines  with 
boracic  acid,  and  is  left  in  the  retort  as  borate  of  lime.  Fluoboric  acid 
gas,  therefore,  is  composed  of  boron  and  fluorine.  Those  who  adopt 
the  theory  of  Gay-Lussac  g^ve  a  different  explanation,  and  regard  this 
gas  as  a  compound  of  fluoric  and  boracic  acids.  The  lime  of  fluor  spar 
is  supposed  to  unite  with  one  portion  of  boracic  acid,  and  fluoric  acid 
at  the  moment  of  separation  with  another  portion,  yielding  borate  of 
lime  and  fluoboric  acid  g^s. 

Fluoboric  acid  g;as  is  colouriess,  has  a  penetrating  pungent  odour^ 
and  exting^i^es  flame  on  the  instant.  Its  specific  graTit}',  according 
to  Dr.  Thomson,  is  2.3622.  It  reddens  litmus  paper  as  powerfully  aa 
sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  salts  with  alkalies  which  are  called  ^uo^o^. 
It  has  a  singularly  great  aflinity  for  water.  When  it  is  mixed  with  aip 
or  any  gas  which  contains  watery  vapour,  a  dense  white  cloud  appears, 
which  is  a  combination  of  water  and  fluoboric  acid  gas.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance  it  affords  an  exceedingly  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of 
moisture  in  gases.  Fluoboric  acid  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water. 
According  to  Dr.  John  Davy,  water  absorbs  700  times  its  volume. 
Caloric  is  evolved  during  the  absorption,  and  the  water  acquires  an  in- 
crease of  volume.  The  saturated  solution  is  limpid,  fuming,  and  very 
caustic.  On  the  application  of  heat,  part  of  the  gas  is  disengaged;  but 
afterwards  the  whole  solution  is  distilled. 

Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  and  Dr.  Davy  were  of  opinion  that  fluobo- 
ric acid  g^  is  dissolved  by  water  without  decomposition;  but  Berzelius 
denies  theaccuracy  of  their  observation.  On  transmitting  the  gas  into 
water  until  the  liquid  acquires  a  sharply  sour  taste,  but  is  far  from  be- 
ing saturated,  a  white  powder  begins  to  subside;  and,  on  cooling,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  boracic  acid  is  deposited  in  ctystals.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  a  certain  state  of  dilution,  part  of  the  fluoboric  acid  and 
water  mutually  decompose  each  other,  with  formation  of  boracic  and 
hydrofluoric  acids.  The  latter  unites,  according  to  Berzelius,  with  un- 
decomposed  fluoboric  acid,  forming  what  he  has  called  boro-hydrofluorie 
acid.  On  concentrating  the  liquid  by  evaporation,  the  boracic  and  hy- 
drofluoric acids  decompose  each  other,  and  the  original  compound  is 
re-produced. 

Fluoboric  acid  gas  does  not  act  on  glass,  but  attacks  animal  and  ve- 
getable matters  with  energy,  converting  them  like  sulphuric  acid  into  a 
carbonaceous  substance.  This  action  is  most  probably  owing  to  its 
affinity  for  water. 

When  potassium  is  heated  in  fluoboric  acid  gas,  the  metal  takes  fire, 
and  a  chocolate-coloured  solid,  wholly  devoid  of  metallic  lustre,  is 
formed.  This  substance  is  a  mixture  of  fluoride  of  potassium,  and  bo- 
ron, from  which  the  former  is  dissolved  by  water,  and  the  boron  is  left 
in  a  solid  state.  ^ 

The  composition  of  fluoboric  acid  gas  has  not  hitherto  been  deter- 
mined by  direct  experiment.  Dr.  Davy  ascertained  that  it  unites  with 
an  equal  measure  of  ammoniacal  gas,  forming  a  solid  salt;  and  that  it 
also  combines  witii  twice  and  three  times  its  volume  of  ammonia, 
yielding  liquid  compounds.  In  the  former  salt  the  relative  weights  of 
the  constituent  gases  are  in  the  ratio  of  their  specific  gravities;  and  if 
the  compound  consists  of  one  proportional  of  each,  it  will  be  thus  con- 
stituted, 

Fluoboric  acid  gas  .        2.3622  .  68.04  one  proportional, 

Ammoniacal  gas  ,        0.5902  .  17       one  proportional; 

so  that  the  combining  proportion  of  the  acid  may  be  assumed,  in  round 


numben  to  be  68.*  Now  ■nppoiing'  t 
propoitionals  of  fluorine  and  one  of  bor 
a  number  wluch  approxinuLtei  to  tbe  pn 
bypothetical.  Dr.  Thomson  conndera  i 
acid  gta,  ind  believes  it  to  cormst  of  or 
two  of  boron.  His  opinion,  bowever, 
fonnation  of  the  gsa  from  x  mixture  of  1 
cording  to  this  Buppofiition,  «.ppeu8  qui' 
will  serve  to  show  tlut  tbe  d&ta  fixe  fom 
are  uncertain. 


•  It  is  more  probable  that  the  first  aa 
of  the  acid  combiried  with  one  of  amm 
that  combining'  weig'hts  or  equivalents  of 
whether  mniple  or  compound,  occupy  tl 
billing'  weights  of  a  few,  auoh  as  ammot 
nitrogen,  have  a  volume  double  the  usu; 
bable  that  flooboric  acid  conforms,  in  i 
rule,  and  that,  therefore,  one  proportic 
dlat  !s  occupied  by  one  proportional  of 
s  combination  of  equal  volumes  of  Ihesi 
and  the  equivalent  of  fluoboric  acid  mS 
m  that  pren  by  Dr.  Turner.  B. 
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ON  THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  THE  SIMPLE  NONMETSLLIO 
JLCIDIFLABLE  COMBUSTIBLES  WITH  EACH  OTHER. 


SECTION  L 

HYDROGEN  AND  NITROGEN— AMMONIACAL  GAS. 

Sipmi  of  hartshorn  has  been  long  known  to  chemists;  the  existence  of 
ammonia  as  a  gas  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  was  described 
by  him  in  his  works  under  the  name  of  alkaline  air*  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  volatile  alkali;  but  the  terms  ammonia  and  ammomeuuil  gas  9Te 
now  more  commonly  employed. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  preparing  ammoniacal  gas  for  the 
purposes  of  experiment  is  by  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  the  concen- 
trated solution  of  ammonia,  contained  in  a  glass  vessel.  It  soon  en- 
ters into  ebullition,  and  a  large  quantity  of  pure  ammonia  is  disea* 
gaged, 

'Ammonia  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  has  a  strong  pungent  odour,  and 
acts  powerfully  on  the  eyes  and  nose.  It  is  quite  irrespirable  in  its  pure 
form,  but  when  diluted  with  air,  it  may  be  taken  into  the  lungs  with 
safety.  Burning  bodies  are  extinguished  by  it,  nor  is  the  gas  inflamed 
by  thebr  approach.  Ammonia,  however,  is  inflammable  in  a  low  de- 
gree; for  when  a  lighted  candle  is  immersed  in  it,  the  flame  is  some- 
what  enlarged,  and  tinged  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  at  the  moment  of 
being  extinguished;  and  a  small  jet  of  the  gas  will  bum  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  oxygen.  A  mixture  of  ammoniacal  and  oxygen  gases  deto-' 
nates  by  the  electric  spark;  water  being  formed,  and  nitrogen  set  free. 
A  little  nitric  acid  is  generated  at  the  same  time,  except  when  a 
smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  is  employed  than  is  suflicient  for  combining 
with  all  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia.  (Dr.  Henry  in  the  Philos.  Trans. 
forl809.)^ 

Ammoniacal  gas  at  the  temperature  of  50^  F.  and  under  a  pressure 
equal  to  6.5  atmospheres,  becomes  a  transparent  colourless  liquid.  It 
is  also  liquefied,  according  to  Guyton-Morveau,  under  the  common 
pressure,  by  a  cold  of  70  degrees  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit;  but  there 
18  no  doubt  that  the  liquid  which  he  obtained  was  a  solution  of  ammonia 
in  water. 

Ammonia  has  all  the  properties  of  an  alkali  in  a  veiy  marked  manner. 
Thus  it  has  an  acrid  taste,  and  gives  a  brown  stain  to  turmeric  paper; 
though  the  yellow  colour  soon  re-appears  on  exposure  to  the  tdr,  owing^ 
to  the  volatitity  of  the  alkali.  )t  combines  also  with  acids,  and  neu- 
tailizes  their  properties  completely.  All  these  salts  suffer  decompoa- 
tlon  by  being  heated  with  the  fixed  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  such  as 
potassa  or  lime,  the  union  of  which  with  the  acid  of  the  salt  causing^ 
the  separation  of  its  ammonia.  None  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  can  sus- 
tain a  red  heat  without  being  dissipated  in  vapour  or  decomposed,  a 
character  which  manifestly  arises  from  the  volatile  nature  of  the  alkali. 
If  combined  with  a  volatile  acid,  such  as  the  muriatic,  the  compound 
itself  sublimes  unchanged  by  beat;  but  if  it  ifi  in  combination  with  an 
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acid,  such  a^  the  phosphoric,  whichis  fiied  at  a  low  red  heat,  the  am- 
moma  alone  is  expelled. 

Hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases  do  not  unite  directly,  and,  therefore, 
chemists  have  no  synthetic  proof  of  the  constitution  of  ammonia.  Its 
composition,  however,  has  been  determined  analytically  with  ffreatex- 
actness.  When  a  succession  of  eJectriC sparks  is  passed  through  ammo- 
niacal  gas,  it  is  resolved  into  its  elements?  and  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
daced  by  conductmg  ammonia  through  porcelain  tubes  heated  to  red- 
ness.  The  late  A.  BerthoUet  analyzed  ammonia  in  both  ways,  and 
ascertained  that  200  measures  of  that  gas,  on  being  decomposed,  occu- 
py  the  space  of  400  measures,  300  of  which  are  hydrogen,  and  100 
nitrogen.  Dr.  Henry  has  made  an  analysis  of  ammonia  by  means  of 
electricity,  and  his  experiment  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  pro- 
portions  above  given  are  rigidly  exact  (Annals  of  PhUosophy,  xxiv. 

Now  since  150  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  weigh            .  3.177 

■   and   50  of  nitrogen 14826 


100  cubic  inches  of  ammonia  must  weigh  18.003s 

and  it  18  composed  by  weight  of 

Hydrogen     .        3.177       ,       3        .        or  three  proportionals, 
i^itrogen        .      14.826       ,      14       .       or  one  proportionaL 

Its  equivalent,  therefore,  is.  17.  ^ 

ft  '^(^  specific  gravity  of  ammonia,  according  to  this  calculation,  is 
O.5902,  a  number  which  agrees  closely  with  those  ascertained  directly 
by  Sir  H.  Davy  and  Dr.  Thomson. 

Aramoniacal  gas  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  water,  and  for  this  reason 
must  always  be  collected  over  mercurj;.  Owing  to  this  attraction,  a 
piece  of  ice,  when  introduced  into  a  jar  full  of  ammonia,  is  instantly 
liquefied,  and  the  gas  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds.  Sir 
H.  Davy,  in  his  Elements,  stated  that  water  at  50°  F.,  and  when  the 
Varometer  stands  at  29.8  inches,  absorbs  670  times  its  volume  of  am- 
monia; and  that  the  solution  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.875.  According 
to  Dr.  Thomson,  water  at  the  common  temperature  and  pressure  takes 
up  780  times  its  bulk.  By  strong  compression,  water  absorbs  the  gas  in 
still  greater  quantity.  Caloric  is  evolved  during  its  absorption;  and  a 
considerable  expansion,  independently  of  the  increased  temperatui«» 
^  occurs  at  the  same  time. 

The  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia,  commonly  though  incoirectly 
termed  liquid  ammonia,  is  made  by  transmitting  a  current  of  the  gas,  as 
long  as  it  continues  to  be  absorbed,  into  distilled  Water,  which  is  kept 
cool  by  means  of  ice  or  moist  cloths.  The  gas  may  be  prepare^  from 
any  salt  of  ammonia  by  the  action  of  any  pure  alkali  or  alkaline  earth; 
but  muriate  of  ammonia  and  lime,  from  economical  considerations,  are 
always  employed.  The  proportions  to  which  I  give  the  preference  are 
equal  parts  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  well-bumed  quicklime,  con^ 
derable  excess  of  lime  being  taken,  in  order  to  decompose  the  muriate 
more  expeditiously  and  completely.  The  lime  is  slaked  by  the  addition 
of  water;  and  as  soon  as  it  has  fallen  into  powder,  it  should  be  placed 
in  an  earthen  pan  and  be  covered  till  it  is  quite  cold,  in  order  to  protect 
it  from  the  carbonic  aG)||  of  the  air.  It  is  then  mixed  in  a  mortar  with 
the  muriate  of  ammonia,  previously  reduced  to  a  fine  powder;  and  the 
mixtuiie  is  put  into  a  retort  or  other  convenient  glass  vessel.  Heat  ia 
then  applied,  and  the  temperature  gradually  increased  as  long  as  a  free 
evolatiou  of  gas  continues.    The  ammonia  should  be  conducted,  hj 
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means  of  a  tafety  tube  of  Welter,  into  a  quantity  of  distilled  water 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  salt'  employed.  The  remdue  coosnts  of 
muriate  of  lime,  or  strictly  chloride  of  oalcium,  and  lime. 

The  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia,  as  thus  prepared*  is  a  cleav 
colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0,936.  It  possesses  the  peculiav 
pungent  odour,  taste,  alkalinity,  and  other  properties  of  the  gas  i^ 
self.  On  account  of  its  great  volatility  it  should  be  preserved  in  well- 
atopped  bottles,  a  measure  which  is  also  required  to  prevent  the  ah* 
gorption  of  carbonic  acid.  At  a  temperature  of  130^  F.  it  enters  into 
ebullition,  owing  to  the  rapid  escape  of  pure  ammonia;  but  the 
whole  of  the  g^  cannot  be  expelled  by  tb'is  means,  as  at  last  the  solu- 
tion itself  evaporates.  It  freezes  ajt  about  the  same  temperature  as 
mercury. 

The  following  table,  from  Sir  H.  Davy's  Elements  of  Chemical  Phi- 
losophy, shows  the  quantity  of  real  ammonia  contained  in  100  parts  of 
solutions  of  different  densities,  at  59^  F.  and  when  the '  barometei 
stands  at  30  inches.  The  specific  gravity  of  water  is  supposed  to  be 
10,000;— 

Jbbk  of  the  QuanHiff  of  reid  Jmmonia  in  Sohitwna  of  different 

Densities, 


100  parts  of 

Of  real 

100  parts  of 

' 

Of  real 

sp.  gravity, 

• 

Ammonia, 

sp.  gravity. 

Ammonia, 

8750 

32.5 

9435 

14.53 

8875 

G 

•t3 

29.25 

9476 

e 

13.46 

9000 

1 

26.00 

.     9513 

1 

12.40 

9054 

g 

25.37 

9545 

i 

11.56 

9166 

22.07 

9573 

10.82 

9255 

19.54 

9597 

10.17 

9326 

17.52 

9619 

9.60 

9385 

"     15.88 

9692 

9.50 

The  presence  of  free  ammoniaeal  gas  may  always  be  detected  by  it& 
odour,  by  its  temporary  action  on  yellow  turmeric  paper,  and  by  its 
fcmning  dense  white  fumes  (muriate  of  ammonia),  when  a  glass  rod 
moistened  with  mutiatic  acid  is  brought  uear  it. 


SECTION  II. 

* 

COMPOUNDS  OF  HYDROGEN  AND  CARBON. 

CaxKxsTs  have  for  several  years  been  acquMnted  with  two  distinct 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  viz,  carburetted  hydrogen  and 
olefiant  gas)  but  the  researches  of  Mr.  Faraday  have  enriched  the 
saence  by  the  discovery  of  two  newsubstanc#  of  a  amilar  nature,  and 
the  same  able  chembt  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  others,  thoueh 
he  has  hitherto  been  unJible  to  obtain  them  in  an  insulated  form.  Ac. 
cording  to  Dr.  Thomson,  naphtha  and  naphthalmc  aie  likewise  DU« 
carburets  of  hydrogen.  *^ 


COUFODKDS  OF  HYDROGEN  £ 


Light  Carburetted  Hy< 

This  gas  is  sometimes  called  htmm  infiatmr 

'r  of  nmrtAo,    ht/drocarburet,   and  pralocar 

homson  proposed  tlie  term  of  bihi/drogurel 

EDerallj  known  hy  the  name  of  Ugkt  earbare 

I  abundantly  in  stagnant  pools  during'  the  sj 

*  dead  vegetable  matter)  and  it  rany  readil; 

e  mud  at  the  bottom  of  then),  and  coUectl 

an  inverted  ^ass  vessel.    In  this  state  it  is  I 

ibonic  acid  gas,  which  may  be  removed  by 

lution  of  pure  potassa,  and  1-lSth  or  l-30|]i 

ily  convenient  method  of  obtiuning  it.' 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen  is  tasteless  nm 
does  not  change  the  colour  of  litmus  or  tun 
cording  to  Dr.  Henry,  absorbs  about  l-60th 
ipiishes  all  bumingbodies,  and  is  of  course  u 
piration  of  animals.  It  is  highly  inflammable 
act  on  fire,  it  bums  with  a  yellow  flame,  and  i 
Uian  is  occauoned  by  hydrogen  gas.  With  a 
pheric  air  or  oxygen  gas,  it  forms  a  mixture  wl 
with  the  electric  spark,  or  by  the  contact  of  < 
of  the  exploaon  are  wafer  and  cathonic  add. 

Mr.  Dalton  first  ascertained  the  real  natur 
dtogen,  and  it  has  unce  been  particularly  e: 
Sir  H.  Davy,  and  Dr.  Heniy.  When  100  me 
rather  more  than  twice  their  volume  of  oiyge 
flammable  gas  and  precisely  300  measures  of  th 
is  condensed,  and  100  measures  of  carbonic  i 
this  it  may  be  inferred  (page  135),  that  100  c 
retted  hydrogen  contain  100  cubic  inches  of 
SOO  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  gas;  and  that  it 
6  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  carbon,  and  2  p 
hydrogen.  Consequently,  8  is  its  equivalent 
From  the  same  c^ta  it  follows  that  lOO  cub 
ted  hydrogen,  at  60?  F.,  and  when  the  bare 
must  weigh  16.944  grains;  and  its  specific  gn 
Tliii  calculated  result  is  almost  identical  with 
gu  as  detennined  directly  by  Dr.  Henry  and 
Light  carburetted  hydrogen  is  not  decom 
b^ng  passed  through  red-hot  tubes,  unless 
great.  It  may  be  mterred  from  the  experi 
fiom  the  phenomena  that  attend  the  formati 
peratures,  that  hgfat  carburetted  hydrogen  ii 
at  least  in  part,  when  the  heat  is  very  intf 
iiKtare  of  the  gas,  that  for  each  volume  so  < 
of  hydrogen  must  be  set  free. 

Chlorine  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen  d 
common  temperatures,  when  quite  dry,  even 
direct  solar  rays.  If  the  gases  are  moist,  an 
dark  place,  stdl  no  action  cnsuesi  but  if  ligb 
Bunshme,  decomposition  follows.  The  natu: 
npon  the  proportion  of  the  gases.  If  four 
one  of  light  caiburetted  hydrogen  are  preB< 
acid  gases  will  be  produced.  For  during  tl 
chlorine  combine  with  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  contamea  u 
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buretted  hydrogen,  and  the  other  two  volumes  of  chlorine  decoiD' 
pose  so  much  water  as  will  likewise  give  two  volumes  of  hydrogent— ' 
which  forms  muriatic  acid;  while  the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites  with 
the  carbon,  and  converts  it  into  carbonic  acid.  If  there  are  three  instead 
of  foiu*  volumes  of  chlorine,  carbonic  oxide  will  be  generated  instead 
of  carbonic  acid,  because  one  half  less  water  wiU  be  decomposed. 
(Dr.  Henry. )  If  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  lig:ht  carburetted  hydrogen 
,  is  electrified  or  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  muriatic  acid  is  formed,  and 
charcoal  deposited. 

It  was  first  ascertained  by  Dp.  Henry  (Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  xix.) 
and  his  conclusions  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  re- 
searches of  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  ih^  fire-damp  of  coal  mines  consists  al- 
most solely  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  This  gas  often  issues  in 
large  quantity  from  between  beds  of  ^oal,  and  by  collecting  in  mines^ 
owing  to  deficient  ventilation,  gradually  mingles  with  atmospheric  air, 
and  forms  an  explonve  mixture.  The  first  unprotected  light,  which 
then  approaches,  sets  fire  to  the  whole  mass,  and  a  dreadfiil  explosion 
ensues.  These  accidents,  which  were  formerly  so  frequent  and  s& 
fata],  are  now  comparatively  rare,  owing  to  the  employment  of  the 
safety  lamp;  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  demonstrable,  on  the  view  that 
light  carburetted  hydrogen  is  the  sole  constituent  of  fire-damp,  that 
accidents  of  the  kind  cannot  occur  at  all,  provided  the  gauze  lamp  is 
in  a  due  state  of  repair,  and  employed  with  the  requisite  precautionsL 
For  this  invention  we  are  indebted  to  Su*  H.  Davy;  and  we  must  in 
justice  remember  that  it  is  not,  like  many  discoveries,  the  offspring  of 
chance,  but  the  fruit  of  elaborate  experiment  and  close  induction;  an 
invention  which  originated  solely  with  that  philosopher,  and  which  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  his  genius.  (Essay  on 
Flame.) 

Sir  H.  Davy  commenced  the  inquiry  by  determining  the  best  propor- 
tion of  air  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen  for  forming  an  explosive 
mixture.  When  the  inflammable  g^s  is  mixed  with  three  or  four  times 
its  volume  of  air,  it  does  not  explode  at  all.  It  detonates  feebly  when 
mixed  with  five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  air,  and  powerfully  when  one  to 
seven  or  one  to  eight  is  the  proportion.  With  fourteen  times  its  volume 
It  still  forms  a  mixture  which  is  explosive;  but  if  a  larger  quantity  of 
air  be  admitted,  a  taper  bums  in  it  only  witii  an  enlarged  flame. 

The  temperature  which  is  required  for  caudng  an  explosion  was  next 
ascertained.  It  was  found  that  the  strongest  explosive  mixture  may 
come  in  contact  with  iron  or  other  solid  bodies  heated  to  redness,  or 
even  to  whiteness,  without  detonating,  provided  they  are  not  in  a  state 
of  actual  combustion;  whereas  the  smallest  point  of  flame,  owing  to 
its  higher  temperature,  instantly  causes  ian  explosion. 

The  last  important  step  in  the  inquiry  was  the  observation  that  flame 
cannot  pass  through  a  narrow  tube.  This  led  Sir  H.  Davy  to  the  dis- 
covery, that  the  power  of  tubes  in  preventing  the  transmission  of  flame 
is  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  particular  length;  and  that  a  very 
short  one  will  have  the  eff*ect,  provided  its  diameter  is  proportionally 
reduced.  Thus  a  piece  of  fine  wire  gauze,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
an  assemblage  of  short  narrow  tubes,  is  quite  impermeable  to  flame; 
and  consequently  if  a  common  oil  lamp  be  completely  surrounded  with 
a  cage  of  such  guuze,  it  may  be  introduced  into  an  explosive  atmosphere 
of  fire-damp  and  air,  without  kindling  the  mixture.  This  simple  con- 
trivance, which  is  appropriately  termed  the  safety-lampy  not  only  pre- 
vents explosion,  but  indicates  the  precise  moment  of  danger.  When 
the  lamp  is  carried  into  an  atmosphere  charged  with  fire-damp,  the 
flame  begins  to  enlarge;  and  the  mixture,  if  highly  explosive,  takes  hre 
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«s  soon  as  it  has  passed  through  the  gauze  and  burns  on  its  inner  sor- 
face,  while  the  light  in  the  centre  of  the  lamp  is  extingtushed.  When* 
ever  this  appearance  is  observed,  the  miner  must  instantly  withdraw; 
for  though  the  flame  cannot  communicate  to  the  explosive  mixture  on 
the  outside  of  the  lamp,  as  long  as  the  texture  of  me  gauze  remains 
entire,  yet  the  heat  emitted  during  the  combustion  is  so  great,  that  the 
vire^  if  exposed  to  it  for  a  few  minutei^  would  suffer  oxidation^  and 
fall  to  pieces. 

llie  peculiar  operation  of  small  tubes  in  obstructing  the  passage  of 
fiame  admits  of  a  very  shnple  explanation.  Flame  is  gaseous  matter 
heated  so  intensely  as  to  be  luminous;  and  Sir  H.  Davy  has  shown  that 
the  temperature  necessaxy  for  producing  this  effect  is  far  higher  than 
the  white  heat  of  solid  bodies.  Now  when  flame  comes  in  contact  with 
the  sides  of  very  minute  apertures,  as  when  wire  gauze  is  laid  upon  a 
burning  jet  of  coal  gas,  it  is  deprived  of  so  much  caloric  that  its  tem- 
perature mstantly  falls  below  the  deg^e  at  which  gaseous  matter  is 
luminoas;  and  consequently,  though  the  gas  itself  passes  freely  through 
the  interstices,  and  is  still  very  hot,  it  is  no  longer  incandescent.  Nor 
does  this  take  place  when  the  wire  is  cold  only;  the  eflTect  is  equally 
•certain  at  any  degree  of  heat  which  the  flame  can  communicate  to  it. 
For  ance  the  gauze  has  a  large  extent  of  surface,  and  from  its  metallic 
nature  is  a  good  conductor  of  caloric,  it  loses  heat  with  great  rapidity. 
Its  temperature,  therefore,  though  it  may  be  heated  to  whiteness,  is  al- 
irays  so  far  below  that  of  flame,  as  to  exert  a  cooling  influence  oter 
the  burning  gas,  and  reduce  its  heat  below  the  point  at  which  it  is  in- 
candescent 

Olefiant  Gas. 

This  gas  was  discovered  in  1796  by  some  associated  Dutch  chemists, 
tvho  gave  it  the  name  of  ttkfimt  gast  from  its  property  of  forming  an 
oil-like  liquid  with  chlorine.  It  is  sometimes  called  bicarburetted  or  par^ 
eofbuntted  hydn^en  and  h^droguret  of  carbon/  but  as  none  of  these 
terms  convey  a  precise  idea  of  its  nature,  I  shall  employ  the  appellation 
firoposed  by  its  discoverers. 

Olefiant  gas  is  prepared  by  mixing  in  a  capacious  retort  six  measures 
of  strong  alcohol  witii  sixteen  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat- 
ing the  mixture  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  by  means  of  an  Argand  lamp. 
The  acid  soon  acts  upon  the  alcohol,  effervescence  ensues,  and  olefiant 
gas  passes  over.  The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  are  of  a  com- 
plicated nature,  and  the  products  numerous.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  process,  the  olefiant  gas  is  mixed  only  with  a  little  ether;  but  in 
a  short  time  the  solution  becomes  dark,  the  formation  of  ether  declines^ 
and  the  odour  of  sulphurous  acid  begins  to  be  perceptible:  towards  the 
close  of  the  operation,  though  olefiant  gas  is  still  the  chief  product, 
sulphurous  acid  is  freely  disengaged,  some  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  and 
charcoal  in  large  quantity  deposited.  The  olefiant  gas  may  be  collected 
either  over  water  or  mercury.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  ether  condenses 
spontaneously,  and  the  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids  may  be  separated 
by  washing  the  gas  with  lime-water,  or  a  solution  of  pure  potassa. 

The  oleSant  gas  in  this  process  is  derived  solely  from  the  alcohol; 
and  its  prodi^tion  is  owing  to  the  strong  aflinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for 
vater.  Alcohol  is  composed  of  cftrbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  and 
from  the  proportion  of  its  elements  it  is  inferred  to  be  a  compound  of 
14  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  olefiant  gas,  united  with  9  parts  or  one 
equivalent  of  water.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  obtun 
4^fiant  ^as,  to  deprive  alcohol  of  the  water  which  is  essential^  to  its 
ctmsHltsstum^  and  this  u  effects  by  sulphuric  acid.    The  fonpoation  of 
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ether,  which  occurs  at  the  same  time,  will  be  explaoned  hereafUr. 
The  other  phenomena  are  altogether  extraneous.  They  almost  always 
ensue  when  substances  derived  from  the  animal  and  yegetable  kingdoms 
are  subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  They  occur  chiefly  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  process,  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of 
acid  which  is  then  present. 

Olefiant  gas  is  a  colourless  elastic  fluid,  which  has  no  taste,  and 
scarcely  any  odour  when  pure.  Water  absorbs  about  one-eighth  of  its 
volume.  Like  the  preceding  compound  it  exting^uishes  flame,  is  una* 
ble  to  support  the  respiration  of  animals,  and  is  set  on  fire  when  a  lighted 
candle  is  presented  to  it,  burning  slowly  with  the  emission  of  a  dense 
white  light  With  a  proper  quantity  of  oxygen  gas,  it  forms  a  mixture 
which  may  be  kindled  by  flame  or  the  electric  spark,  and  which  ex- 
plodes with  great  violence.  To  burn  it  completely,  it  should  be  deto- 
nated with  tour  or  five  times  its  volume  of  oxygen.  On  conducting 
this  experiment  with  the  requisite  care.  Dr.  Henry  finds  that  for  each 
measure  of  olefiant  gas,  precisely  three  of  oxvgen  disappear,  deposa- 
tion  of  water  takes  place,  and  two  measures  of  carbonic  acid  are  pro- 
duced. From  these  data  the  proportion  of  its  constituents  may  easily 
be  deduced  in  the  following  manner.  Two  measures  of  carbonic  acid 
contdn  two  measures  of  the  vapour  of  carbon,  which  must  have  been 
present  in  the  olefiant  gas,  and  two  measures  of  oxygen.  Two-thirds 
of  the  oxygen  which  disappeared  are  thus  accounted  For;  and  the  other 
third  must  have  combined  with  hydrogen.  But  one  measure  of  oxy^ 
required  for  fonmng  water  precisely  two  measures  of  hydrogen,  which 
must  likewise  have  been  contained  in  the  olefiant  gas.  It  hence  follows 
that  100  cubic  inches  contain. 

Grains. 
200  cubic  inches  of  the  vapour  of  carbon,  which  weigh  25.418 

200        .  -       hydrogen  gas,  which  weigh  4.236; 

and  consequently 

lOO^ubic  mches  of  olefiant  gas  must  weigh  -  .         29.654. 

Its  specific  gravity,  accordingly,  is  0.9722:  whereas  its  specific  gravity, 
as  taken  directly  by  Saussure,  is  0.9852;  by  Henry,  0.967;  and  by 
Thomson,  0.97. 

Olefiant  gas,  by  weight,  consists  of 

Carbon  .  25.418  12  or  two  proportionals. 

Hydrogen       .  4.236  2  or  two  proportionals; 

and  its  atomic  weight  is  14. 

Olefiant  gas,  when  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  is  passed  through 
it,  is  resolved  into  charcoal  and  hydrogen;  and  the  latter  of  course  occu- 
pies twice  as  much  space  as  the  gas  from  which  it  was  derived.  Ole- 
fiant gas  is  decomposed  by  being  passed  through  red-hot  tubes  of 
porcelain.  The  nature  of  the  products  varies  with  the  temperature. 
By  employing  a  very  low  degree  of  heat,  it  may  probably  be  converted 
solely  into  carbon  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen;  and  in  this  case  no 
increase  of  volume  can  occur,  because  these  two  gases,  for  equal  bulks^ 
contsun  the  same  quantity  of  hydrogen.  But  if  the  temperature  is 
high,  then  a  great  increase  of  volume  takes  place;  a  circumstance 
which  indicates  the  evolution  of  free  hydrogen,  and  consequently  the 
total  decomposition  of  some  of  the  olefiant  gas. 

Chlorine  acts  powerfiiUy  on  olefiant  gas.  When  these  gases  are 
^mxed  together  in  the  proportion  of  two  measures  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter,  they  form  a  mixture  which  takes  fire  on  the  approach  of 
flame,  and  which  bums  rapidly  with  fonnation  of  muriatic  acid  gas, 
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wdd  depodtion  of  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal.  But  if  the  gases  are 
tallowed  to  remain  at  rest  after  being  mixed  together,  a  very  diiferent 
action  ensues.  The  chlorine^  instead  of  decomposing  the  defiant  gas, 
enters  into  direct  combination  with  it,  and  a  yellow  liquid  like  oil  is 
generated.  This  substance  is  sometimes  called  thhric  ether;  but  the 
terra  h^droearburet  of  chlorine^  as  indicative  of  its  composition,  is  morb 
appropriate.  The  name  hydrochloride  of  carbon  has  also  been  applied 
to  it. 

Hydrocarburet  of  chlorine  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  chemists^' 
but  Dr.  Thomson*  first  ascertained  that  itba  compound  of  olefiant  gas 
and  chlorine;  audits  nature  has  since  been  more  fully  elucidated  by 
the  researches  of  MM.  Robiquet  and  Colin. f  To  obtain  it  in  a  pure 
and  diy  state,  it  should  be  well  washed  with  water,  and  dien  distilled 
from  chloride  of  calcium.  Thus  purified,  it  is  a  colourless  volatile 
liquid,  of  a  peculiai*  sweetish  taste  and  ethereal  odour.  Its  specific 
gravity  at  450  F.  is  1.2201.  It  boils  at  152°  F.  and  may  be  distilled 
without  change.  It  suffers  complete  decomposition  when  its  vapour  is 
passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  being  resolved  into  charcoal, 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  muriatic  acid  gas. 

The  composition  of  hydrocarburet  of  chlorine  is  readily  inft^rred  from 
the  fact,  that  in  whatever  proportions  olefiant  gas  and  chlorine  may  be 
mixed  together,  they  always  unite  in  equal  volumes.  Consequently 
they  combine  by  weight  according  to  the  ratio  of  their  densities,  so  that 
hydrocarburet  of  chlorine  consists  of 

Chlorine        .  .        2.5  ,         ,36  one  proportional, 

Olefiant  gas  .  0.9722  14  one  proportional; 

3.4722  50 

and  its  atomic  veeight  is  50.  This  estimate  is  confirmed  by  the  analysis  of 
Robiquet  and  Colin;  but  a  different  view  of  its  composition  has  been 
hitely  proposed  by  M.  Morin.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xliii.  244.)  He 
contends  that  the  chlorine,  instead  of  uniting  directly  with  olefiant  gas, 
decomposes  a  portion  of  it,  and  is  equally  divided  between  its  hydrogen 
and  earbon,  fof ming  muriatic  acid  and  protochloride  of  carbon;  and 
that  the  latter  unites  with  the  remaining  elements  of  the  olefiant  gas 
which  was  employed.  Hydrocarburet  of  chlorine  would  hence  consist 
of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  four  of  carbon,  and  three  of  hydrogen; 
but  the  experiments  on  which  this  statement  is  founded  require  confir- 
mation. 

Hydrocarburet  of  chlorine  forms  a  very  dense  vapour,  its  specific 
gravity,  according  to  Gay-Lusi3ac,  being  3.4434.  This  is  very  near  the 
united  densities  of  chlorine  and  olefiant  gas,  a  circumstance  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  general  opinion  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  hydro- 
carburet. 

Dr.  Henry  has  demonstrated  that  light  is  not  essential  to  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  olefiant  gas.  On  this  he  has  founded  an  ingenious  and 
perfectly  efficacious  method  of  separating  olefiant  gas  from  Tight  car- 
buretted hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  gases,  neither  of  which  is  acted 
on  by  chlorine  unless  light  is  present,  (Philos.  Trans,  for  1821.) 

Olefiant  gas  unites  also  with  iodine.  This  compound  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Faraday  (Philos.  Trans,  for  1821)  by  exposing  olefiant  gas  and 
iodine,  contsdnedin  the  same  vessel,  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Hydro- 


f  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Societyi  vol.  i. 
f  An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  vol.  L  and  ii. 
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carburet  of  iodine,  or  hydriodide  of  carbon,  is  a  solid  white  dTStdfine 
body,  which  has  a  sweet  taste  and  aromatic  odour.  It  sinks  rapidly  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  fused  by  heat,  and  then  sublimed  without 
change,  condensing  into  crystals,  which  are  either  tabular  or  prismatic 
On  exposure  to  strong  heat,  it  is  decomposed,  and  iodine  escapes.  It 
bums,  if  held  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  vnih.  evolution  of  iodine  and 
some  hydriodic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  both  in  water  and  in  acid  or  alkaline 
.  solutions.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it,  and  on  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion it  cr3r8tallizes. 

Hydrocarburet  of  iodine  is  composed,  accor£ng  to  the  analyns  of 
Mr.  Faraday,  of  134  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  ioN^e,  and  14  parts  or 
one  eauivalent  of  olenant  gas.  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  ziiL) 

Hyarocarhurei  of  bromine.— This  compound  was  formed  by  II.  Se* 
nillas  by  adding  one  part  of  hydrocarburet  of  iodine  to  two  parts  of 
bromine  contained  in  a  glass  tube.  Instantaneous  reaction  ensues^ 
attended  with  disengagement  of  caloric  and  a  hisnng  noise,  and  two 
compounds,  the  bromide  of  iodine  and  a  liquid  hydrocarburet  of  bro- 
mine, are  generated.  By  means  of  water  the  former  is  dissolved;  while 
the  latter,  coloured  by  bromine,  collects  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  liquid. 
The  decoloration  is  then  eifected  by  means  of  caustic  potassa.  In  onrder 
that  the  process  should  succeed,  the  hydrocarburet  of  iodine  must  not 
be  in  excess. 

Hydrocarburet  of  bromine,  after  being  washed  with  a  solution  of 
potassa,  is  colourless,  heavier  than  water,  very  volatile,  .of  a  penetrating 
ethereal  odour,  and  of  an  exceedingly  sweet  taste,  which  it  commum- 
cates  to  water  in  which  it  is  placed,  in  consequence  of  being  slightly 
soluble  in  that  liquid.  It  becomes  solid,  at  a  temperature  between  21^ 
and  23^  F.  This  compound  is  identical  with  that  which  M.  Balard 
formed  by  letting  a  drop  of  bromine  fall  into  a  flask  full  of  defiant  g^. 
(An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Physique,  xxxiv.) 

On  the  new  Carburets  of  Hydrogen  discovered  by  Mr. 

Faraday.* 

In  the  process  of  compressing  oil  gas  in  Mr.  Gordon's  apparatus,  du- 
ring which  operation  the  gas  is  subjected  to  a  force  equal  to  the  pres- 
sure of  thirty  atmospheres,  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  collects* 
which  retuns  its  fluitUty  at  the  common  atmospheric  pressure.  This  li- 
quid, when  recenUy  received  from  the  vessel,  boils  at  60?  F.  But  aa 
soon  as  the  more  volatile  portions  are  dissipated,  which  happens  before 
one-tentii  b  thrown  off,  the  point  of  ebullition  rises  to  100^;  and  the 
temperature  gradually  ascends  to  250^  before  all  the  liquid  is  volatilized. 
This  indicated  the  presence  of  several  compounds,  which  diiFer  in  vo- 
latiUty ;  and  Mr.  Faraday  remarked  that  the  boiling  point  was  more  con- 
stant between  176?  and  190^  F.  than  at  any  other  temperature.  He  was 
hence  led  to  search  for  a  definite  compound  in  the  fluid  which  came 
over  at  that  period;  and  at  length,  by  repeated  distillations,  and  expos- 
ing the  distilled  liquid  to  a  temperature  of  zero,  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  substance,  to  which  he  has  applied  the  term  of  biearburet  of 
hydrogen, 

Biearburet  of  hydrogen,  at  common  temperatures,  is  a  colourless  trans- 
parent Uquid,  which  smells  like  oil  gas,  and  has  also  a  slight  odour  of 
almonds.  Its  specific  gravity  is  nearly  0.85  at  60<>  F.  At  32*^  it  is  con- 
gealed, and  forms  dendritic  crystals  on  the  ndes  of  the  glass.    At  zero 

*  Philot*  Transactions  for  1825,  Part  n.  or  Annals  of  Philosophy* 
xxidi.44. 
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It  18  transparent,  brittle,  and  pulvehilent,  tind  is  nearif  as  hard  as  loaf- 
«ugar«  When  exposed  to  the  air  at  the  ordhiary  temperature  it  evapo- 
rates, and  boils  at  186^.  The  density  of  its  vapour  at  60^,  and  when 
the  barometer  stands  at  29.98  inches,  is  nearly  2.7760. 

Bjcarboret  of  hydrogen  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water$  but  it  dis- 
solves freely  in  fixed  and  volatile*  oils,  in  ether,  and  in  alcohol,  and  tie 
alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by  water.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  alka- 
lies. It  is  combustible,  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame  and  mudi  smoke. 
When  admitted  to  oxygen  gas,  so  much  vapour  rises  as  to  jnake  a  pow- 
erfully detonating  mixture.  Potasdum  heated  in  it  does  not  lose  its 
lustre.  On  passing  its  vapour  through  a  red-hot*  tube,  it  gradually 
depodtes  charcoal,  and  yields  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  Chlo- 
rine, by  the  aid  of  sunshine,  decomposes  it  with  evolution  of  muriatic 
acid.  Two  triple  compounds  of  chlorine,  carbon^  and  hydrogen  are 
formed  at  the  same  time,  one  of  which  is  a  ciystiUine  solid,  and  the 
other  a  dense  thick  fluid. 

Bicarburet  of  hydrogen  was  analyzed  in  two  ways.  In  the  first,  its 
vapour  was  passed  over  oxide  of  copper  heated  to  redness^  and  in  the 
aecond,  it  was  detonated  with  oxygen  gas.  Carbonic  acid  and  water 
were  the  sole  products:  and  as  the  absence  of  oxygei^is  established  by 
the  inaetion  of  potassium,  it  follows  that  the  biearburet  condsts  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  only.  Mr,  Faraday  infers  from  hb  analyses,  that  100 
measures  of  the  inflammable  vapour  require  750  of  oxygen  for  com- 
plete c(»nbu8tion;  that  150  measures  of  oxygen  unite  wi&  300  of  hy* 
drogen;  and  that  the  remaining  600  combine  with  600  of  the  vapour  of 
eaibon,  forming  600  measures  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Consequently, 
100  measures  of  the  vapour  are  composed  of 

Carbon        .  (0.4166x6)        .  2.4996    .     36    .    six  proportionals. 
Hydrogen   •  (0.0694x3)        •  0.2082    .      3    .    three  proportionals. 

Its  atomic  weight  is,  therefore,  39$  and  its  specjjic  gravity  by  calcula- 
tion, 2.7078. 

The  second  carburet  of  hydrogen  discovered  by  Mr.  Faraday,  to 
which  he  has  not  given  a  name,  was  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
the  preceding,  tt  is  obtained  by  heating  with  the  hand  the  condensed 
liquid  from  oil  gas,  and  conducting  the  vapour  which  escapes  through 
tubes  cooled  artificially  to  zero.  A  liquid  is  thus  procured,  which  boils 
by  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  and  before  the  thermometer  rises  to 
32<*  F.  is  wholly  reconverted  into  vapour. 

This  vapour  is  highly  combustible,  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame. 
Its  spedfic  gravity,  at  60^  F.  and  29.94  of  the  barometer,  is  about 
1.9065.  On  being  cooled  to  zero,  it  is  again  condensed,  and  the  speci- 
fic gravity"  of  this  liquid  at  54^  is  0.627;*  so  that  among  solids  and  liquids 
it  is  the  lightest  body  known. 

Watsr  absorbs  the  vapour  sparingly;  but  alcohol  takes  it  up  in  large 
quantity,  and  the  solution  effervesces  on  being  diluted  with  water.  Al- 
kalies and  muriatic  acid  do  not  aflect  it.  Sulphuric  acid,  on  the  contra- 
ry, absorbs  more  than  100  times  its  volume  of  the  vapour.  A  dark 
coloured  solution  is  formed,  but  no  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged. 


( 


*  This  statement  seems  to  require  some  explanaticm;  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid,  which  becomes  a 
vapour  under  32**,  could  be  ascertained  at  54^.  The  fact  is  that  it  was 
examined  in  a  tube  hermetically  sealed,  and,  therefore,  under  considera- 
ble pressure;  in  consequence  of  which  it  retuned  its  liquid  form  at  the 
temperature  above-mentioned.  B. 
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From  tlie  analyus  of  this  rapour,  made  by  detonating^  it  with  oxygen 
gas,  Mr.  Faraday  infers  that  each  volume  requires  six  of  oxygen  for 
complete  combustion,  and  yields  four  volumes  of  carbonic  acid.  It 
hence  follows  that  100  measures  of  the  vapour  contain  400  measures  of 
the  vapour  of  carbon  and  400  of  hydrogen  gas^  and  that  this  carburet 
dT  hydrogen  consbts,  by  weight,  of 

Carbon        .  (0.4166x4)  1.6664    .    24    .     four  proportionals. 

Hydrogen  .  (0.0694x4)        .  0.2776    .      4    .     four  proportionals. 

Its  Equivalent  is,  therefore,  28.  Its  specific  gravity  must  be  1.9440; 
and  Mr.  Faraday  regards  this  esvimate  of  its  specific  gravity  as  nearer 
the  truth  than  that  above  stated.  The  composition  of  this  substance 
was  calculated  by  Dr.  Thomson  (Principles  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  151) 
before  the  compoimd  itself  had  been  obtained  in  an  insulated  foi*m. 
He  terms  it  quadrocarburetted  hydrogen,  and  is  of  opinion  that  it  exists 
in  sulphuric  ether,  combined  with  one  equivalent  of  water.  This  view 
is  justified  by  the  proportion  in  which  the  elements  of  ether  are  united. 

The  discovery  of  this  substance  has  established  a  fact  which  is  alto- ' 
gether  new  to  chemists.  The  elements  of  the  new  carburet  are  united 
in  the  proportion  of  24  to  4,  and  those  of  defiant  gas  in  that  of  12  to  2; 
that  is,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  both  are  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  1,  and 
therefore,  each  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  its  com- 
ponent principles.  Hence  it  appears  that  two  substances  may  be  iden- 
tical with  respect  to  tlie  proportion  of  their  constituents,  and  yet  be 
quite  distinct  iri  their  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

This  peculiarity  is  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  ultimate 
atoms  of  such  compounds  are  differently  disposed.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  smallest  possible  particle  of  defiant  gas  contains  two  atoms  of 
carbon  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  an  inte- 
gfrant  particle  of  the  new  compound  of  Mr.  Faraday  contains  four  atoms 
of  each  element.  Neither  of  these  substances  could,  I  conceive,  be 
formed  by  direct  union  of  a  single  atom  of  carbon  and  a  single  atom  of 
hydrogen.  If  a  combination  of  tiie  kind  were  to  occur,  a  new  compound 
different  from  any  known  at  present,  would  be  the  result.  Such  appears 
to  me  the  only  satisfactory  mode  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena.  A 
similar  instance  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  section  on  phosphorus. 

Naphtha  from  Coal  Tar. 

This  substance  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  and  is  termed 
naphtha  from  its  similarity  to  mineral  naphtha.  It  has  a  strong  and  pecu- 
liar empyreumatic  odour,  and  is  highly  inflammable.  Potassium  may 
be  preserved  in  it  without  losing  its  lustre,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  it  contains  no  oxygen.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  one  measure 
of  the  vapour  of  naphtha  contains  six  measures  of  the  vapour  of  carbon, 
and  six  of  hydrogen  gas;  or,  by  weight,  consists  of  36  or  six  propor- 
tionals of  carbon,  and  6  or  six  proportionals  of  hydrogen. 

Naphthaline. 

This  compound  is  likewise  derived  from  coal  tar.  If  the  distillation  is 
conducted  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  the  naphtha,  from  its  greater  volatility, 
first  passes  over;  and  afterwards  the  naphthaline  rises  in  vapour,  and 
condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  as  a  white  crystalline  solid.  (Dr. 
Kid  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1821,  page  216.*) 


•  See  also  a  paper  by  Mr.  Brande  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science^ 
vui.  289;  and  Annals  of  Philosophy,  N.  S.  vi.  136. 
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Pure  naphthaline  is  heavier  than  water,  has  a  pungent  aromatic  taste^ 
and  a  peculiar,  faintly  aromatic,  odour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  narcissus. 
It  is  smooth  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  is  perfectly  white,  and  has  a  sil- 
very lustre.  It  fuses  at  180?,  and  assumes  a  ciystalliae  texture  in  cool- 
ing'. It  volatilizes  slowly  at  common  temperatures,  and  boils  at  410?  F. 
Its  vapour,  in  condensing,  crystallizes  with  remarkable  facility  in  thin 
transparent  laminae. 

Naphthaline  is  not  very  readily  inflamed;  but  when  set  on  fire  it 
bums  rapidly,  and  emits  a  largQ  quantity  of  smokefl^  It  b  insoluble  in 
cold,  and  very  spanngly  dissolved  by  hot  water.  Its  proper  solveats  are 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  especially  the  latter*  It-  is  likewise  soluble  in 
olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  naphtha. 

The  alkalies  do  not  act  upon  naphthaline.  The  acetic  and  oxalic 
acids  dissolve  it,  forming  pink-colour6d  solutions;  Sulphuric  acid  en- 
ters into  direct  combination  with  it,  and  forms  a  new  and  peculiar  acid, 
which  Mr.  Faraday  has  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1826,  under  the  name  of  sulphonaphihaMc  acid. 

Naphthaline,  according  to  the  analysb  of  Dr.  Thomson,  is  ^sesgul- 
carburet  of  hydrogen;  that  is,  a  compound  of  9  parts  or  an  equivalent 
and  a  half  oi  carbon,  and  1  part  or  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  It  is 
desirable,  however,  that  this  analy«s  should  be  repeated. 

Sulphonaphthalic  ttcid  is  made  by  melting  naphthaline  with  half  its 
weight  of  fltrong  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  ^'ed-coloured  liquid  is  formed, 
which  becomes  a  crystalline  soUd  in  cooling.  The  mASS  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  solution  contains  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  sulpho- 
naphthalic  acids.  On  neutrahzing  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  insolu- 
ble sulphate  subsides,  while  th»  soluble  sulphonaphthalate  remains  in 
solution;  and  on  decomposinp^  this  salt  by  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
precisely  sufficient  for  precipitating  the  baryta*  pure  sulphonaphthalic 
adld  is  obtained. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid,  as  thus  formed,  reddens  fitmus  pa- 
per powerfully,  and  has  a  bitter  acid  taste.    On  concentrating  by  heat, 
the  liquid  at  last  acquires  a  brown  tint,  and  if  then  taken  from  me  fire 
becomes  solid  as  it  cools.    If  the  concentration  is  effected  by  means  of 
I  sulphuric  acid  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  the  acid  becomes  a  soft-  white 

sobd,  apparentiy  dry,  and  at  length  hard  and  brittie.  In  this  state  it  is 
chcmicidly  united  with  water,  and  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  the  dr; 
but  in  close  vessels  it  undei^es  no  change  during  several  months.  Its 
taste,  beddes  being  bitter  and  sour,  leaves  a  metallic  flavour  like  that 
[  of  cupreous  salts.     When  heated  in  a  tube  at  temperatures  below  212^» 

I  it  is  fused  without  undergoing  any  otibier  change,  and  crystallizes  from 

[  centres  in  cooling.    When  'more  strongly  heated,  water  is  expelled^ 

I  and  the  acid  appears  to  be  then  anhydrous;  but  at  the  same  time  it  ac- 

I  quires  a  red  tint,  and  a  minute  trace  of  free  sulphuric  acid  may  be  de- 

\  tected,— -circumstances  which  indicate  commencing  decomposition.  On 

raising  the  temperature  still  higher,  the  red  coloiir  first  deepens,  tlien:\ 
passes  into  brown,  and  at  length  the  acid  is  resolved  into  naphthaline,  \ 
sulphurous  acid,  and  charcoal;  but  in  order  thus  to  decompose  all  the 
acid,  a  red  heat  is  requisite. 

Sulphonaphthalic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is 
also  dissolved  by  oil  of  turpentine  and  olive  oil,  in  proportions  depend- 
ent on  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  contains.  By  the  aid  of  heat  it 
uiutes  with  naphthaline.  It  combines  with  alkaline  bases,  and  forms 
neutral  salts,  which  are  called  sulphonaphihalatea,  AU  these  salts  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  most  of  them  in  alcohol,  and  when  exposed  to 
heat  in.  the  open  air,  take  fire,  leaving  sulphates  or  sulphurets  accord- 
ing to  drcumstances. 
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From  Mr.  Faraday's  analysis  of  the  neutral  sulpbonaphthalate  of 
baryta*  it  appears  that  78  parts  or  one  proportional  of  baryta  are  com- 
bined with  208  parts,  or  what  may  be  regarded  as  one  equivalent,  of 
sulphonaphthalie  acid.  These  208  parts  were  found  to  consist  nearly  of 
80  parts  or  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid,  120  parts  or  twenty  equiv- 
alents of  carbon,  and  8  parts  or  eight  equivalents  of  hydrogen.  It  has 
not  been  demonstrated  that  sulphuric  acid  exists  as  such  in  the  com- 
pound, nor  is  it  kpown  how  its  elements  are  arranged;  but  from  some 
interesting  facts  noticed  by  Mr.  Hennel,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  section 
on  ether,  it  appears  very  probable  that  sulphonaphthalie  acid  is  com- 
posed of  two  proportionals  of  sulphuric  acid  united  with  twenty  equiv- 
alents of  carbon  and  eight  of  hydrogen,  the  two  latter  existing  as  a 
carburet  of  hydrogen. 

On  Coal  and  Oil  Gas. 

The  nature  of  the  inflammable  g^ses  derived  from  the  destructive 
distillation^of  coal  and  oil  was  first  ascertained  by  Dr.  Henry,*  who 
showed,  in  several  elaborate  and  able  essays,  that  these  gaseous  pro- 
ducts do  not  cUflTer  essentially  from  each  other,  but  consist  of  a  few 
well-known  compounds,  mixed  in  different  and  very  variable  propor- 
tions. The  chief  constituents  were  found  to  be  light  carburetted  hy- 
drogen and  olefiant  guses;  but  besides  these  ingredients,  they  contain 
an  inflammable  vapour,  free  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide» 
and  nitrogen  gases.  The  discoveries  of  Mr.  Faraday  have  elucidated 
the  subject  still  further,  by  proving  that  there  exists  in  oil  gas,  and  by 
inference  in  coal  gas  also,  the  vapour  of  several  definite  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  presence  of  which,  for  the  purposes  of  illu- 
y  .        mination,  is  exceedingly  important. 

1  The  illuminating  power  of  the  ing^redients  of  coal  and  oil  gas  is  veiy 
unequal     Thus  &e  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  are  positively 

11  hurtful;  that  is,  the  -other  gases  would  give  more  light  witliout  them. 

2  The  mtrogen  of  course  can  be  of  no  service.  The  hydrogen  is  actually 
prejudicial;  because,  though  it  evolves  a  large  quantity  of  caloric  in 
burning,  it  emits  an  exceedingly  feeble  light.  The  carburets  of  hydro- 
gen are  the  real  illuminating  agents,  and  the  degree  of  light  emitted  by 
these  is  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  carbon  which  they  contain.  Thus 
olefiant  gas  illuminates  much  more  powerfully  than  light  carburetted 

'Ij  hydrogen,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  dense  vapour  of  the  quadro- 

carburet  of  hydrogen  emits  a  far  greater  quantity  of  light,  for  equal 
volumes,  than  olefiant  gas. 

From  these  facts,  it  is  obvious  that  the  comparative  illuminating  power 

•  of  different  kinds  of  coal  and  oil  gas  may  be  estimated,  approximately 

•  H  at  least,  by  determining  the  relative  quantities  of  the  denser  carburets 

of  hydrogen  which  enter  into  their  composition.  This  may  be  done  in 
three  ways.  1.  By  their  specific  gravity.  2.  By  the  relative  quantities 
of  oxygen  required  for  their  complete  combustion.  ,  3.  By  the  relative 
quantity  of  gaseous  matter  condensible  by  chlorine  in  the  dark;  for 

'i       ^  chlorine,  when  light  is  excluded,  condenses  all  the  hydrocarburets,  ex- 

'  >  cepting  light  carburetted  hydrogen.     Of  these  methods,  the  last  is,  I 

|(  conceive,  the  least  exceptionable. f 

^i .        
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'  "f  •  Nicholson's  Journal  for  1805.    Philosophical  Transactions  for  1808. 

f  Ibid,  for  1821. 

■)-  For  a  discussion  of  this  and  other  questions  relative  to  oil  and  coal 

gas,  the  reader  may  consult  an  essay  by  Dr.  Christison  and  myself  in 

the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  1825. 
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The  fommtion  of  coal  and  oil  gas  h  »  process  of  considerable  delica- 
cy. Coal  gasis  preparedbyheating  coal  torednessin  iron  retorts.  The 
aualitj  of  the  ^b,  as  made  at  different  places,  or  at  the  same  place  at 
ifierent  limes,  is  very  variable,  the  specific  gravity  of  some  specimens 
havbg  been  found  as  low  as  0.443,  and  that  of  ottiers  as  big-b  as  0.7C>0. 
These  differences  arise  in  part  from  the  nature  of  the  coal,  and  partly 
from  the  mode  In  which  the  process  is  conducted.  The  regulation  at 
the  degree  of  heat  is  the  chief  circumstance  in  the  mode  of  opei^ating, 
by  which  the  quality  of  the  gas  is  affected.  That  the  quaUty  of  the 
gas  may  he  influenced  from  this  cause  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  all 
Sic  dense  bydrocurbureta  are  resolved  by  a  strong  red  heat  either  into 
charcoal  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  into  charcoal  and  hydrogen 
gas.  Conseiiuenlly  the  gaa  made  at  a  very  hig'h  temperature,  though 
it«  quantity  may  be  comparatively  great,  has  a  low  specific  gravity,  and 
illuminates  feebly.  It  is,  therefore,  an  object  of  importance  that 
the  temperatnre  should  not  be  greater  than  is  required  for  decomposing  ' 
the  coal  effectually,  and  that  the  retorts  be  so  contrived  as  to  prevent 
■    the  gas  from  passing  over  a  red-hot  surface  subsequently  to  its  f<W- 

i  These  remarks  a^ply  with  still  greater  force  to  the  manubcture  of 

/  oil  gas,  because  oil  is  capable  of  yielding  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the 

i  heavy  hydrocarburets  than  coal.    The  quality  of  oil  gas  from  Ule  aame 

!  material  is  liable  to  such  great  variation  from  the  mode  of  manufacture, 

I  that  the  density  of  some  specimens  has  been  found  as  lOw  as  0.4G4,  and 

I  that  of  others  as  high  as  1.110.     The  average  specific  gravity  of  good 

oil  gas  is  0.900,  and  it  should  never  be  made  higher.     The  tnie  interest 
[  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  form  as  much  defiant  gas  as  possible,  with 

only  a  small  proportion  of  the  heavier  hydrocarburets.    If  the  latter 
(  predominate,  the  quantity  of  gas  derived  from  a  given  weight  of  oil  is 

Ijpreaily  diminished;  and  a  subsequent  loss  is  experienced  by  the  conden- 
sation of  the  inflammable  vapours  when  the  gas  is  compressed,  or  while 
it  is  circulating  through  the  distributing  tubes. 
'  Coal  gas,  when  first  prepared,  always  contains  sulphuretted  hydro- 

:  gen,  and  for  this  reason  must  be  purified  before  being  distributed  for 

j.  burning.     The  process  of  purification  consists  in  pas^ng  the  gas  under 

strong  pressure  through  milk  of  lime,  or  causing  it  to  descend  through 
I  successive  layer*  of  dry  hydrate  of  lime.     This  latter  method,  which  is 

I  practised  with  great  success  at  Perth  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 

i'  Anderson  of  that  city,  has  this  advantage  overthe  former,  that  while  it 

deprives  the  gas  completely  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  there  is  no  loss 
I  from  absorption  of  defiant  gas  or  the  heavy  hydrocarburets,  as  invaria- 

I  biy  ensues  when  milk  of  lime  is  employed.    But  coal  gas,  after  being 

t  thus  purified,  still  retains  some  compound  of  sulphur,  most  probably, 

]  as  Mr.  Brande  conjectures,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  owing  to  the  presence 

[.  of  which  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  is  generated  during  its 

combustion.     Oil  gas,  on  the  contrary,  needs  no  purificationi  and  as  it 
I  is  free  from  all  compounds  of  sulphur,  it  does  not  yield  any  sulphurous 

t  acid  in  burning,  and  is,  therefore,  better  fitted  for  lighting  dwelling- 

I  houses  than  cmil-gas. 

(p  With  respect  to  the  relative  economy  of  the  two  gases,  I  may  ob- 

jji  serve  that  t^e  illuminatbg  power  of  oil  gas,  of  specific  gravity  0.900, 

K;  ia  about  double  that  of  coal  gas,  of  0.600,    In  coal  districts,  however, 

r  oil  gaa  is  fully  three  times  the  price  of  coal  gas,  and,  therefore,  in 

such    situations,    the   latter  is  considerably   cheaper.     (Essay  above 
I  quoted.  ]  • 

i  A  successful  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr.  DanieU  to  procure  1  gas, 

t  nmilar  t«  that  from  oil  in  being  free  from  sulphur,  but  made  with 
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cheaper  materials.  The  substance  employed  for  this  purpose  is  a  sola- 
tion  of  common  resin  in  oil  of  turpentine.  The  combu^ible  liquid  is 
made  to  drop  into  red-hot  retorts  in  the  same  manner  as  oil;  and  the  oil 
of  turpentine,  which  from  its  Tolatifity  is  driren  off  in  vapour,  b  col- 
lected, and  again  used  as  a  menstmum.  For  this  process  Mr.  DameU 
has  taken  out  a  patent,  and  the  gas  so  prepared  is  employed  by  Mr* 
Gordon  for  filling  his  portable  lamps.  The  gas,  when  properly  made, 
is  said  to  be  of  very  superior  quality,  and  nearly  if  not  qmte  equal  to 
oil  gas.  A  patent  has  also  been  tsJ^en  for  the  formation  of  gas  from  a 
volatile  oil,  prepared  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  resin,  and  a 
manufacture  boUi  of  the  oil  and  gas  is  estabfiahed  at  Hammersmith,  netr 
London. 


SECtlON  III. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  HYDROGEN  AND  SULPHUR.— SUUHURET- 

TED  HYDROGEN. 

The  best  method  of  preparing  pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  by 
heating  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  a  retort,  or  any  convenient  g^lass  flask, 
with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  strong  muriatic  acid.  An  inter- 
change of  elements  takes  place  between  water  and  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  in  consequence  of  which,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  pro- 
toxide of  antimony  are  generated.  The  former  escapes  with  efferves- 
cence, while  the  latter  unites  with  muriatic  acid.  The  affinities  which 
determine  these  changes  are  the  attraction  of  hydrogen  for  sulphur,  of 
oxygen  for  antimony,  and  of  muriatic  acid  for  protoxide  of  antimony* 
This  process  may  be  explained  differently.  Instead  of  water,  muriatic 
acid  may  be  supposed  to  undergo  decompostion,  and,  yielding  its  hy- 
drogen to  the  sulphur  and  its  cUorine  to  the  metal,  give  rise  to  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  chloride  of  antimony.  It  is  quite  doubtful  which 
explanation  is  the  true  one,  and  accordingly  some  chemists  adopt  one 
opinion,  and  others  the  other. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of  water,  on  protosulphu- 
ret  of  iron;  and  the  theory  of  the  phenomena  is  similar  to  the  first  of 
the  two  explanations  just  mentioned.  Protosulphuret  of  iron  may  be 
|irocured  either  by  igniting  common  iron  pyrites  (deutosul^huret  of 
iron),  by  which  means  one  proportional  of  sulphur  is  expelled;  or  by 
exposing  to  a  low  red  heat  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  iron  filings  and 
ratiier  more  than  one  part  of  sulphur.  The  materials  should  be  placed 
in  a  conunon  earthen  or  cast  iron  cruciUe,  and  be  protected  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  air  during  the  process.  The  protosulphuret  procured 
from  iron  filings  and  sulphur  always  contains  some  uncombined  iron, 
and,  therefore,  the  gas  obtained  fix)m  it  is  never  quite  pure,  b^g  mix- 
ed with  a  little  fi^Be  hydrogen.  This,  however,  for  many  purposes,  is 
quite  immaterial. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  and  is  disting^hed  from 
all  other  gaseous  substances  by  its  offensive  taste  and  odour,  which  is 
sinnlar  to  that  of  putrefying  eggs,  or  the  water  of  sulphurous  springs. 
Under  a  pressure  of  17  atmospheres,  at  50?  F.  it  is  compressed  into  a 
limpid  liqmd,  which  resumes  the  gaseous  state  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is 
removed. 
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Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  veiy  injurious  to  animal  life.  According 
to.  the  experiments  of  Dupuytpen  and  Thenard,  the  presence  of 
l-1500th  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  air  is  instantly  fatal  to  a  small 
bird;  l-800th  killed  a  middle-sized  dog,  and  a  horse  ^ed  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  contained  l-250th  of  its  volume. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  extinguislies  all  burning  bodies;  but  the  gas 
takes  fire  when  a  Hghted  candle  is  immersed  in  it,  and  bums  with  a  pale 
blue  flame.  Water  and  sulphurous  acid  are  the  products  of  its  combus- 
tion, and  sulphur  is  deposited.  With  oxygen  gas  it  forms  a  mixtuK 
which  detonates  by  the  application  of  flame  or  the  electric  spark.  If 
100  measures  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  exploded  with  150  of  oxy- 
gen, the  former  is  completely  consumed,  the  oxygen  disappears,  water 
I  is  deposited,  and  100  measures  of  sulphurous  acid  g^  remain.     (Dr. 

I  Tliomson.)     From  the  result  of  this  experiment;  the  composition  of 

f  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  inferred;  for  it  is  clear,  from  the  com- 

\  position  of  sulphurous  acid,  (page  184,)  that  two-thirds  of  the  oxygen 

I  mast  have  combined  with  sulphur;  and,  therefore,  that  the  remaining 

j  one-third  contributed  to  the  formation  of  water.     Consequently,  sul- 

^  phuretted  hydrogen  contains  its  own  volume  of  the  vapour  of  sulphur 

\  and  of  hydrogen  gas;  and  since 


>  Grains. 
I            100  cubic  inches  of  the  vapour  of  sulphur  weigh            .  33. 888 

>  100  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  gas  weigh  .  *.  2.118 


I  100  cubic  inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  must  weigh         36.006 

[  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1.1805. 

The  accuracy  of  this  estimate  is  confirmed  by  several  circumstances.  . 

I  Thus,  according  to  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  the  weight  of  100  cubic 

■  inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  36.33  grains;  and  Sir  H.  Davy  and 

[  Dr.  Thomson  found  it  somewhat  lighter.     When  sulphur  is  heated  in 

I  hydrogen  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  generated  without  any  change 

f  of  volume.     On  igniting  platinum  wires  in  it  by  means  of  the  voltaic 

'  apparatus,  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  an  equal  volume  of  pure  hydrogen 

\  remains.    A  similar  effect  is  produced,  though  more  slowly,  by  a  suc- 

'  cession  of  electric  sparks.     (Elements  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  p.  28,2. )     Gay- 

I  Lussac  and  Thenard  have  given  ample  demonstration  of  the  same  fact 

*  Thus  on  beating  tin  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  a  sulphuret  of  t'n  is 

,  formed;  and  when  potassium  is  heated  in  it,  vivid  combustion  ensues, 

I  with  formation  of  sulphuret  of  potassium.     In  both  cases,  pure  hydro- 

f  gen  is  left,  which  occupies  precisely  the  same  space  as  the  gas  from 

[  which  it  was  derived.  (Recherches  Physico-chimiques,  vol.  i.) 

From  the  data  above  stated,  it  follows  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 

.  composed,  by  weight,  of 

f  Sulphur  .        33.888    .     16    .    one  proportional. 

Hydrogen  .  2.  US    .       1     .    one  proportional. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  decidedly  acid  properties;  for  it  reddens 
litmus  paper,  and  forms  salts  with  alkaUes.  It  is  hence  sometimes  called 
hydrosutphuric  acid.  Its  salts  are  termed  hydrosulphurets  or  hydrosul- 
p%xte8.  All  the  hydrosulphurets  are  decomposed  by  muriatic  or  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  disengaged  with  efferrescence. 

Recently  boiled  water  absorbs  its  own  volume  of  suphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  acquires  the  peculiar  taste  and  odour  of  sulphurous  springs. 
The  gas  is  expelled  without  change  by  boiling.      ^  - 

The  elements  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  easily  be  separated 
from  one  another.    Thus  on  putting  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hy<lru- 
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^n  into  an  open  yessel,  the  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  air  gradoalljr 
unites  with  the  hydrog-en  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  water  b  formed, 
and  sulphur  deposited.  Sulphurt^tted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid 
mutually  decompose  each  other,  with  formation  of  water  and  depoffltion 
of  sulphur.  If  a  drachm  of  fuming  nitrous  acid  is  poured  into  a  bottle 
full  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  a  bluish-white  fiame  passes  rapidly 
through  the  vessel,  sulphur  and  nitrous  acid  fumes  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  of  course  water  is  generated.  Chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine 
decompose  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  separation  of  sulphur,  and  f(n> 
mation  either  of  muriatic,  hydriodic,  or  hydrobromic  acid.  An  atmos* 
phere  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  be  purified  by  means 
of  chlorine  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  from  its  affinity  for  metallic  substances,  is  a  * 
chemical  agent  of  great  importance.  It  tarnishes  g;t>ld  and  silver  pow- 
erfully, forming  with  them  metallic  sulphurets.  White  paint,  owing  to 
the  lead  which  it  contains,  is  blackened  by  it;  and  the  salts  of  nearly 
all  the  common  metals  are  decomposed  by  its  action.  In  most  cases, 
the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  combines  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  oxide,  and  the  metal  unites  with  the  sulphur. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  readily  distinguished  from  other  gases  by 
its  odour.  The  most  delicate  chemical  test  of  its  presence  is  carbonate 
of  lead  (white  paint)  mixed  with  water  and  spread  upon  a  piece  of 
white  paper.  -  So  minute  a  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydragen  may  by 
this  means  be  detected,  that  one  measure  of  the  gas  mixed  with  20,000 
times  its  volume  of  air,  hydrogen,  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  gives  a 
brown  stain  to  the  whitened  surface.  (Dr.  Henry.) 

Bisulphuretted  Hydrogen. 

Though  Scheele  discovered  this  compound,  it  was  first  particularly 
described  by  BerthoUet.    (An.  de  Chimie,  vol.  xxv.)    It  may  be  made 
conveniently  by  boiling  equal  parts  of  recently  slaked  lime  and  flowers 
of  sulphur  with  five  or  six  of  water,  when  a  deep  orange-yellow  solu-      . 
tion  is  formed,  which  contains  a  hydrosulphuret  of  lime  with  excess  of      I 
sulphur.     On  pouring  this  liquid  into  strong  muriatic  acid,  copious  de-      i 
position  of  sulphur  takes  place;  and  the  greaterpart  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  instead  of  escaping  with  effervescence,  is  retauned  by  the 
sulphur.     After  some  minutes,  a  yellowish  semifluid  matter  like  oil  col- 
lects at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  is  bisulphuretted  hydrogen. 

From  the  facility  with  which  this  substance  resolves  itself  into  sul- 
phur and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  its  history  is  imperfect,  and  in  some 
respects  obscure.  It  is  viscid  to  the  touch,  and  has  the  peculiar  odour 
and  taste  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  though  in  a  slighter  degree.  It 
appears  to  possess  the  properties  of  an  acid;  for  it  unites  with  alkalies 
and  the  alkaline  earths,  forming  salts  which  are  termed  sulphuretted  hy- 
drosulphurets.  According  to  Mr.  Dalton,  bisulphuretted  hydrogen  con- 
Asts  of  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and  two  equivalents  of  sulphur; 
and  consequently  its  combining  proportion  is  33.  This  view  of  its  com- 
position is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Herschel's  analysis  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrosulphuret  of  lime.     (Edinburgh  Philos.  Journa],  vol.  i.  p.  13.) 

The  salts  of  bisulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  prepared  by  digesting 
sulphur  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  or  earthy  hydrosulphurets.  They 
are  also  generated  when  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  are  boiled  with  sul- 
phur and  water;  but  in  this  case,  another  salt  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 
Thus,  on  boiling  together  lime  and  sulphur,  as  in  the  preceding"  process, 
the  only  mode  by  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  can  be  formed  at  all,  is 
by  decomposition  of  water;  but  since  no  oxygen  escapes  during  the 
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ebuUUion,  it  is  manifest  that  the  elements  of  that  liquid  must  have  com* 
bined  with  separate  portions  of  sulphur,  and  have  formed  two  distinct 
acids.  One  of  these,  in  all  probability,  is  hyposulphurous  acid;  and 
the  other  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  salts  of  bisulphuretted  hydrogen  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  pass  gradually  into  hyposulphites.  A  similar  change  is  speedily 
effected  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid.  Dilute  muiiatic  and  sulphu- 
ric acids  produce  in  them  a  deposition  of  sulphur,  and  evolution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas. 


SECTION  IV. 
Hydrogen  and  Selenium. — Hydroselenic  •Acid. 

SsLZNitriff,  like  sulphur,  forms  a  gaseous  compound  with  hydrogen, 
which  has  distinct  acid  properties,  and  is  termed  selenittretted  hydrogen^ 
or  hydroselenic  add.  This  gas  is  disengaged  when  muriatic  acid  is  added 
to  a  concentrated  solution  of  any  hydroseleniate.  It  may  also  be  pro- 
cured by  heating  seleniuret  of  iron  in  muriatic  acid.  By  decompontion 
of  water,  oxide  of  iron  and  hydroselenic  acid  are  generated;  and  while 
the  former  unites  with  muriatic  acid,  the  latter  escapes  in  the  form  of 
gas. 

Hydroselenic  acid  gas  is  colourless.  Its  odour  is  at  first  similar  to  that 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but  it  afterwards  irritates  the  Uning  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  powerfully,  excites  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  destroys 
for  some  hours  the  sense  of  smelling.  It  is  absorbed  freely  by  water, 
forming  a  colourless  solution,  which  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  gives  a 
brown  stain  to  the  skin.  The  acid  is  soon  decomposed  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere;  for  the  oxyg-en  of  the  air  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of 
the  hydroselenic  acid,  and  selenium,  in  the  form  of  a  red  powder,  sub- 
sides. 

All  the  salts  of  the  common  metals  are  decomposed  by  hydroselenic 
acid.  The  hydrogen  of  that  acid  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
oxide,  and  a  seleniuret  of  the  metal  is  generated. 

Hydroselenic  acid  gas  is  composed,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Ber- 
zelius,  of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  its  constituents,* 
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Much  uncertainty  still  prevails  concerning  the  nature  of  these  com- 
pounds. Even  their  number  is  doubts ;  though  two  are  generally  ad- 
mitted by  chemists.  Some  of  the  difficulties  have,  however,  been 
lately  removed.  I'he  observations  of  Dumas,  relative  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  protophosphuretted  hydrogen,  have  been  confirmed  by  M.  Buff; 
and,  therefore,  the  "unexpected  statement  of  Rose,  that  this  compound 
contains,  more  phosphorus  than  perphosphuretted  hydrogen,  may  be  in- 
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ferred  to  be  incorrect.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxxi.  113.  et  xU.  220? 
and  Pog^endorff *»  Annalen,  viii.  192.) 

Protophosphuretted  Hydrogen,  This  gas,  which  was  discovered  in 
1812  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  is  colourless,  and  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  some- 
what  like  that  of  garlic.  Water  absorbs  about  one-eighth  of  its  vol- 
ume. It  does  not  take  fire  spontaneously,  as  perphosphuretted  hydro- 
gen does,  when  mixed  with  air  or  oxygen  at  common  temperatures; 
but  the  mixture  detonates  with  the  electric  spark,  or  by  a  temperature 
of  300**  F.  Even  diminished  pressure  causes  an  explosion;  an  effect 
which,  in  operating  with  a  mercurial  trough,  is  produced  simply  by 
raising  the  tube,  so  that  the  level  of  the  mercury  within  may  be  a  few 
inches  higher  than  at  the  outside.  Admitted  into  a  vessel  of  chlonne  it 
inflames  instantly,  and  emits  a  white  light,  a  property  which  it  possesses 
in  conunon  with  perphosphuretted  hydrogen.  Its  specific  gravity 
was  found  by  Dumas  to  be  1.214,  and  100  cubic  inches  weigh  37.027 
grains. 

Sir  H.  Davy  prepared  this  gas  by  heating  hydrated  phosphorous  acid 
in  a  retort  (page  197);  and  it  is  also  evolved  from  hydrous  hypophospho- 
rous  acid  by  similar  treatment.  It  is  also  formed,  according  to  Dumas, 
by* the  action  of  strong  muriatic  acid  on  phosphuret  of  lime;  and 
likewise  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  perphosphuretted  hy- 
drogen. 

Dr.  Thomson  states  that  when  sulphur  is  heated  in  100  measures  of 
protophosphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphuret  of  phosphorus  and.  200  mea- 
sures of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  generated;  and  he  hence  infers  that 
the  former  contains  twice  its  volume  of  hydrogen  gas.  But  this  mode 
of  analysis  is  inaccurate,  since  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  always  absorbed  by  the  excess  of  sulphur  employed  in  the 
experiment.  Dumas,  who  detected  this  error,  has  also  proved  proto- 
phosphuretted hydrogen  to  contain  once  and  a  half  its  volume  of  hydro- 
gen. His  experiments  were  made  by  introducing  into  a  tube  contain- 
ing the  gas,  a  fragment  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate*) 
and  applying  heat  so  as  to  convert  it  into  vapour.  Mutual  decomposi- 
tion instantly  took  place:  phosphuret  of  mercury  and  muriatic  acid  were 
generated,  and  100  measures  of  gas,  thus  decomposed,  yielded  300 
measures  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  corresponding  to  150  of  hycfrogen.  The 
quantity  of  hydrogen  contained  in  any  given  volume  of  protophosphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  thus  given;  and  by  subtracting  the  weight  of  the  for- 
mer from  that  of  the  latter,  the  compound  is  found  to  consist  of  1  part 
of  hydrogen  to  10.65  of  phosphorus.  But  though  this  calculation  is 
founded  on  data  which  appear  to  be  correct,  the  equivalent  of  phos- 
phorus, deducible  from  it,  does  not  correspond  with  that  formerly  stat- 
ed. (Page  194.) 

It  is  affirmed  by  Dr.  Thomson  that  when  protophosphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  detonated  with  1.5  its  volume  of  oxygen  g^s,  the  only  products 
are  water  and  phosphorous  acid;  but  when  the  oxygen  is  in  considera- 
ble excess,  two  volumes  disappear  for  one  of  the  compound,  and  water 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  generated.  Now  the  hydrogen  contained  in 
one  volume  of  protophosphuretted  hydrogen  is  equal  to  1.5,  and  it 
unites  with  0.75  of  oxygen.  Hence  if  0.75,  or  3-4,  be  deducted  from 
,1.5  and  from  2,  the  remainders,  3-4  and  5-4,  represent  the  relative  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  which  is  required  to  convert  the  same  weight  of  phos- 
phorus into  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acid.  These  numbers  are  ob- 
viously in  the  ratio  of  3  to  5,  as  already  stated  on  the  authority  of  Ber- 
zelius.  (Page  194.)  The  elements  of  the  calculation  have  been  con- 
firmed both  by  Dumas  and  Buff. 

It  frequently  happens  in  the  preparation  of  protophosphuretted  hy- 
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drogen»  especially  when  heat  is  incautiously  applied,  that  it  is  mixed 
with  variable  quantities  of  free  hydrogen,  which  has  been  doubtless 
often  overlooked,  and  thus  the  frequent  cause  of  error.  Dumas  ob- 
viated this  source  of  fallacy  by  agitating  portions  of  the  gas,  which  he 
employed,  witli  a  cold,  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
This  substance  has  the  property  of  absorbing  both  the  compounds 
of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  entirely,  with  production  of  phosphuret 
of  copper;  while  the  free  hydrogen  is  left,  and  the  purity  of  the 
gas  ascertained.  Sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  lime  act  in  a  similar 
manner. 

JPerphosphuxetied  Hydrogen.  The  g^as,  to  which  this  name  is  applied, 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1783  by  M.  Gengembre,  and  has  since  been 
particularly  examined  by  Mr.  Dalton,  Dr.  Thomson,  M.  Dumas,  and 
Professor  H.  Rose.  It  may  be  prepared  in  several  ways.  The  first  me- 
thod is  by  heating  phosphorus  in  a  strong  solution  of  pure  potassa.  The 
second  consists  in  heating  a  mixture  made  of  small  pieces  of  phospho- 
rus and  recendy  slaked  lime,  to  which  a  quantity  of  water  is  added 
sufficient  to  give  it  the  consistence  of  thick  paste.  The  third  method 
is  by  the  action  of  dilute  muriatic  acid,  aided  by  moderate  heat,  on 
phosphuret  of  lime.  In  these  processes,  three  compounds  of  phospho- 
rus are  generated; — phosphoric  acid,  hypophosphorous  acid,  and  per- 
phosphuretted  hydrogen — all  of  which  are  produced  by  decomposition 
of  water,  and  the  union  of  its  elements  with  separate  portions  of  pho^ 
phorus.    The  last  method  appears  to  yield  the  purest  gas. 

The  g^is  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is  said  by  Mr.  Dalton 
to  be  generally,  and  by  M.  Dumas  to  be  always,  mixed  with  variable 
proportions  of  hydrogen;  but  Rose  denies  that  free  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved,  except  when  the  heat  is  so  great  as  to  decompose  the  hypo- 
phosphite,  a  temperature  which  is  never  attained  so  long  as  the  mate- 
rials are  moist.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour,  resembling  that  of  garlic,  and 
a  bitter  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  according  to  Dr.  Thomson  is  0.9027, 
according  to  Dalton  1.1  nearly,  and  1.761  according  to  Dumas.  It  does 
not  support  flame  or  respiration. 

Recently  boiled  water,  accor(Ung  to  Dalton,  absorbs  fully  one-eighth 
of  its  bulk  of  this  gas,  most  of  which  is  again  expelled  by  boiling  ot 
s^tation  with  other  gases;  but  Dr.  Thomson  states  that  water  takes  i^p 
only  about  five  per  cent,  of  its  volume.  The  aqueous  solution  does 
not  redden  litmus  paper,  nor  does  the  gas  itself  possess  any  of  the 
properties  of  acids.  The  gas  is  freely  and  completely  absorbed  by  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  chloride  of  lime,  by  which  means  its 
purity  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  presence  of  hydrogen  detected. 

This,  as  well  as  the  other  compound  of  pho^horus  and  hydrogen, 
sometimes  decomposes  metallic  solutions  in  the  same  manner  as  su,Iph<»- 
retted  hydrogen,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  water  and  a  phosphu- 
ret of  the  metal.  But  if  the  metal  has  a  feeble  affinity  for  oxygen,  it 
is  thrown  down  in  the  metallic  state,  and  water  and  phosphoric  acid 
are  generated.  This  is  the  case,  according  to  Rose,  with  solutions  of 
gcAd  and  silver. 

The  most  remarkable  character  of  this  compound,  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  all^ other  gases,  is  the  spontaneous  combustion  which 
it  undergoes  when  mixed  with  air  or  oxygen  gas.  If  the  beak  of  thfi 
retort  from  which  it  issues  is  plunged  under  water,  so  that  successi^i^A 
bubbles  of  the  gas  may  arise  through  the  liquid,  a  veiy  beautiful  %]»- 
pearance  takes  place.  Each  bubble,  on  reaching  the  surface  of  tj£e 
water,  bursts  into  flame,  and  forms  a  ring  of  dense  white  smoke,  whieh 
enlarges  as  it  ascends,  and  retains  its  shape,  if  the  air  is  tranquil,  until 
^  It  disappears.     The  wreath  is  formed  by  the  products  of  the  combus- 
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tion— phosphoric  acid  and  water.  If  received  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen 
gas,  the  entrance  of  each  bubble  is  instantly  followed  by  a  strong  con- 
cussion,  and  a  flash  of  white  light  of  extreme  intensity.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  whatever  may  be  the  excess  of  oxygen,  traces  of  phospho- 
rus always  escape  combustion;  but  that  if  the  gas  be  previously  mixed 
with  three  times  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  and  be  then  mixed  with 
oxygen,  the  combustion  is  perfect.  Mr.  Dalton  observed  that  it  may  be 
mixed  with  pure  oxygen  in  a  tube  of  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter without  taking  fire;  but  that  the  mixture  detonates  when  an  electric 
spark  is  transmitted  through  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  combustibility  of  perphosphuretted  hydrogen, 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  mix  it  in  any  quantity  with  air  or  oxygen  gas 
in  close  vessels.  For  the  same  reason  care  is  necessary  in  the  formation 
of  this  gas,  lest,  in  mixing  with  the  air  of  the  apparatus,  an  explosion 
ensue,  and  the  vessel  burst.  The  risk  of  such  an  accident  is  avoided, 
when  phosphuret  of  lime  is  used,  by  filling  the  flask  or  retort  entirely 
with  dilute  acid;  and  in  either  of  the  other  processes,  by  causing  the 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  to  be  formed  slowly  at  first,  in  order  that  the 
oxygen  gas  within  the  apparatus  may  be  grsidually  consumed.  A  very 
simple  method  of  averting  all  danger  has  been  lately  mentioned  to  me 
by  Mr.  Graham.  It  consists  in  moistening  the  interior  of  the  retort 
with  one  or  two  drops  of  ether,  the  vapour  of  which,  when  mixed  ^th 
atmospheric  air  even  in  small  proportion,  efiectually  prevents  the  com- 
bustion of  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

Perphosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  resolved  into  its  elements  by  ex- 
posure to  strong  heat,  or  by  successive  sparks  of  electricity;  and  when 
sulphur  is  vola^ized  in  this  gas,  the  phosphuretted  is  converted  into 
•ulphurettftl  hydrogen.  "Dr.  Thomson  states  that  the  pure  hydrogen 
in  the  former  case,  and  in  the  latter  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  retsun 
precisely  the  same  volume  as  the  gas  from  which  they  were  derived. 
He  hence  infers  that  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen  contains  its  own  vol- 
ume of  hydrogen  gas;  but  this  fact  is  disputed  by  other  chemists,  and 
particulai-ly  by  M.  Dumas,|whQ  finds  that  100  measures  of  the  former 
contain  150  of  the  latter.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxxi.  153.)  The  quan- 
ti^  of  oxygen  required  to  effect  the  complete  combustion  of  phosphu- 
retted hydrogen,  that  is,  to  convert  it  into  water  and  phosphoric  acid, 
is  also  uncertain.  Dalton  and  Dumas  a^ee  in  the  opinion  that  phos- 
phuretted hydrogen  requires  about  twice  its  volume  for  this  purpose; 
while  Dr.  Thomson  states  that  only  one  and  a  half  times  its  volume  arc 
requisite. 

When  perphosphuretted  hydrogen  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days 
over  water,  it  deposites  part  of  its  phosphorus  without  change  of  vol- 
ume, and  ceases  to  be  spontaneously  combustible  when  mixed  with  at- 
mospheric air.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  the  perphosphuretted 
hydrogen  parts  with  l-4th  of  its  phosphorus  under  these  circumstances, 
and  a  peculiar  gas,  which  h«  has  called  subphospkuretted  hydrogen^  is 
generated;  but  M.  Dumas  maintains  that  l-3d  of  the  phosphorus  is  de- 
posited, and  that  the  new  gas  is  identical  with  protophosphuretted  hy- 
drogen. 

Perphosphuretted  hydrogen,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  is  composed 
of  1  part  of  hydrogen  to  12  of  phosphorus;  the  proportion  as  stated  by 
Rose  is  as  1  to  10.52;  and  according  to  Dumas,  it  is  as  1  to  15.9.  Such 
results,  it  is  manifest,  prove  nothing  but  the  uncertsdnty  of  our  chemi- 
cal knowledge  relative  to  this  subject.  The  cause  of  the  discordance 
is,  indeed,  fully  explained  by  M.  Buff,  for  the  gas  is  not  only  always 
mixed  with  more  or  less  free  hydrogen  at  the  moment  of  its  formation, 
but  is  so  extremely  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  even  at  com- 
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mon  temperatures,  that  the  same  specimen  will  vary  in  its  constitation 
during  the  course  of  an  hour.* 
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COMPOUNDS  OF  NITROGEN  AND  CARBON. 

Bicarburet  of  Nitrogetiy  or  Cyanogen  Gas. 

Ctawooen  g^s,  the  discovery  of  which  was  made  in  1815  by  M.  Gay- 
Lussac,  (Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  xcv.)  is  prepared  by  heating*  bicyan- 
uret  of  mercury,  carefully  dried,  in  a  small  glass  retort,  by  means  of  a 
spirit  lamp.  This  cyanuret  which,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a 
compound  of  oxide  of  mercury  and  prussic  acid,  was  formerly  called 
prussiate  of  mercury^  is  in  reality  composed  of  metallic  mercury  and 
cyanog-en.  On  exposing  it  to  a  low  red  heat,  it  is  resolved  into  its  ele- 
ments. The  cyanogen  passes  over  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  the  metallic 
mercury  is  sublimed.  The  retort,  at  the  close  of  the  process,  contains 
a  small  residue  of  charcoal,  derived  from  the  cyanogen  itself,  a  portion 
of  which  is  decomposed  by  the  temperature  employed  in  its  formation; 
but  Gray-Lussac  states  that  no  free  nitrogen  is  disengaged  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  process. 

Cyanogen  gas  is  colourless,  and  has  a  strong  pungent  and  very  pecu- 
liar odour.     At  the  temperature  of  45?  F.  and  under  a  pressure  of  3.6 


*  Of  the  different  results  given  in  the  text  in  relation  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  two  phosphuretted  hydrogens,  those  of  Dumas  are  most 
consistent.  If  we  assume  the  number  of  Berzelius  for  phosphorus  as 
correct,  and  that  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and  of  the  vapour  of 
phosphorus  respectively  occupies  the  space  of  one  volume,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  proportions  obtained  by  Dumas,  favour  the  suppodtion 
that  protophosphuretted  hydrogen  consists  of  2  volumes  of  the  vapour 
of  phosphorus  to  3  volumes  of  hydrogen,  condensed  into  2  volumes? 
or  two  proportionals  of  phosphorus  31.42,  to  three  proportionals  of  hy- 
drogen 3.  Taking  the  same  chemist's  composition  of  perphosphuretted 
hydrogen,  it  will  consist  of  3  volumes  of  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  to 
3  volumes  of  hydrogen,  condensed  nito  2  volumes;  or  three  propor- 
tionals of  phosphorus  47.13,  to  three  proportionals  of  hydrogen  2. 
The  composition  of  the  gases  stated  in  this  manner,  shows  that  they  con- 
tain the  same  quantity  of  hydrogen  in  a  given  volume,  and  that  the  differ- 
ence between  them  consists  in  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  present.  At 
the  same  time  it  serves  to  make  more  clearly  intelligible,  the  statement 
made  in  the  text  on  the  authority  of  Dumas,  that  perphosphuretted 
hydrogen,  by  depositing  one-third  of  its  phosphorus,  is  converted  into 
protophosphuretted  hydrogen. 

Assuming  Berzelius's  composition  of  phosphoric  acid,  protophos- 
phuretted hydrogen  would"  require  twice  its  volume  of  oxygen  for  com- 
plete combustion,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Turner,  p.  256;  but  the  same 
proportion  of  oxygen  is  obviously  insufficient  for  perphosphuretted  hy- 
drogen. By  calculation,  this  gas  would  require  for  every  volume,  2 
and  5-8ths  of  a  volume.  B. 
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atmospheres,  it  is  a  limpid  liquid,  which  resumes  the  gaseous  form 
when  the  pressure  is  removed.  It  extinguishes  burning  bodies;  but  it 
is  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  beautiful  and  characteristic  purple 
flame.  It  can  support  a  strong  heat  without  decomposition.  Wa- 
ter, at  the  temperature  of  60**  F.,  absorbs  4.5  times,  and  alcohol  23 
times  its  volume  of  the  gas.  The  aqueous  solution  reddens  litmus  pa- 
per; but  this  effect  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gas  itself,  but  to  the 
presence  of  acids  which  are  generated  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of 
cyanogen  and  water.  It  appears  from  a  recent  observation  of  Wbhler, 
that  two  of  the  products  are  cyanous  acid  and  ammonia;  which,  uniting 
together,  generate  urea.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xliii.  73-) 

The  composition  of  cyanogen  may  be  determined  by  mixing  that  gas 
with  a  due  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  inflaming  the  mixture  by  elec- 
tricity. Gay-Lussac  ascertained  in  this  way  that  100  measures  of  cyan- 
ogen require  200  of  oxygen  for  complete  combustion,  that  no  water  is 
formed,  and  that  the  products  are  200  measures  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  loo  of  nitrogen.  Hence  it  follows  that  cyanogen  contains  its  omth 
bulk  of  nitrogen,  and  twice  its  volume  of  the  vapour  of 'carbon.  Con- 
sequently, since 

Crrains, 
100  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  gas  weigh  .        .        «  29.652 

200  the  vapour  of  carbon  weigh      .        .  25.418 

100  cubic  inches  of  cyanogen  gas  must  weigh  .        •  55.070 

And  it  consists  by  weight  of 

Nitrogen  .  29.652         .  14  ,         one  equivalent, 

Carbon  .  25.418  .  12  .         two  equivalents. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  so  constituted  is  1.8054,  whereas  Gay- 
Lussac  found  it,  by  weighing,  to  be  1.8064. 

Cyanogen,  from  this  view  of  its  composition,  is  a  bicarburet  of  niirth 
gen,'  but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  I  shall  employ  the  term  cyanqgatf 
proposed  by  its  discoverer.*  All  the  compounds  of  cyanogen,  which 
are  not  acids,  are  called  cyanurets  or  cyanides. 

Cyanogen,  though  a  compound  body,  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
combine  with  elementary  substances.  Thus  it  is  capable  of  uniting 
with  the  simple  non^metallic  bodies,  and  evinces  a  strong  attraction  for 
metals.  When  potassium,  for  instance,  is  heated  in  cyanogen  g^as, 
such  energetic  action  ensues,  that  the  metal  becomes  incandescent, 
and  cyanuret  of  potassium  is  generated.  The  affinity  of  cyanogen  for 
metallic  oxides,  on  the  contraiy,  is  comparatively  feeble.  It  enters 
into  direct  combination  with  a  few  alkaline  bases  only,  and  these  com- 
pounds are  by  no  means  permanent.  From  these  remarks  it  is  apparent 
that  cyanogen  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  acid. 

Hydrocyanic  or  Prussic  Add. 

Prussic  acid  was  discovered  in  the  year  1782  by  Scheele,  and  Bertfaol- 
let  afterwards  ascertained  that  it  contains  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydro- 
gen; but  Gay-Lussac  first  procured  it  in  a  pure  state,  and  by  the  dis- 
covery of  cyanogen  was  enabled  to  determine  its  real  nature.  The 
substance  prepared  by  Scheele  was  merely  a  solution  of  prussic  acid  in 
water. 

Pure  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  heating  bicyan- 

•  From  «»«w«  Uue^  and  yt  i  v«iv  I  generate,'  because  it  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  Prussian  blue. 
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\iret  of  mercury  in  a  glass  retort  with  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  con- 
centrated muriatic  acid.  By  an  interchange  of  elements  similar  to  that 
which  was  explained  in  the  first  process  for  forming  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen (p.  252, )  the  cyanogen  of  the  cyanuret  unites  with  ihe  hydrogen 
either  of  water  or  muriatic  acid,  forming  hydrocyanic  acid;  while  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  remains  in  the  retort.  The  vapour  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  as  it  rises,  is  mixed  with  moisture  and  muriatic  acid. 
It  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  being  conducted  through  a  narrow 
tube  over  fragments  of  marble,  with  the  lime  of  which  the  muriatic  acid 
unites.  It  is  next  dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  is  subse- 
quently collected  in  a  tube  surrounded  with  ice  or  snow. 

Vauquelin  proposes  the  following  process  as  affording  a  more  abund^ 
ant  product  than  the  preceding.  It  consists  in  filling  a  narrow  tube, 
placed  horizontally,  with  fragments  of  bicyanuret  of  mercury,  and 
causing  a  current  of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  to  pass  slowly  along 
it.  The  instant  that  gas  comes  in  contact  with  the  bicyanuret,  double 
decomposition  ensues,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  and  bisulphuret  of  mercu- 
ry are  generated.  The  progress  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  along 
the  tube  may  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  change  of  colour,  and  the  ex- 
periment should  be  closed  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  bicyanuret  has 
become  black.  It  then  only  remains  to  expel  the  hydrocyanic  acid  by 
a  gentle  heat,  and  collect  it  in  a  cool  receiver.  This  process  is  elegant, 
easy  of  execution,  and  productive. 

Pure  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  limpid  colourless  fluid,  of  a  strong  odour, 
similar  to  that  of  peach-blossoms.  It  excites  at  first  a  sensation  of  cool- 
ness on  the  tongue,  which  is  soon  followed  by  heat;  but  when  diluted, 
it  has  the  flavour  of  bitter  almonds.  Its  specific  gravity  at  45*'  F.  is 
0.7058.  It  is  so  exceedingly  volatile,  that  its  vapour  during  warm 
weather  may  be  collected  over  mercury.  Its  point  of  ebullition  is  79* 
F.,  and  at  zero  it  congeals.  When  a  drop  of  it  is  placed  on  a  piece  of 
glass,  it  becomes  solid,  because  the  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation 
of  one  portion  is  so  great  as  to  freeze  the  remainder.  It  unites  with 
water  and  alcohol  in  every  proportion. 

Pure  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  powerful  poison,  producing  in  poisonous 
doses  insensibility  and  convulsions,  which  are  speedily  followed  by 
:  death.     A  single  drop  of  it  placed  on  the  tongue  of  a  dog  causes  death 

in  the  course  of  a  very  few  seconds;  and  small  animals,  when  confined 
in  its  vapour,  are  rapidly  destroyed.  On  inspiring  the  vapour,  diluted  , 
with  atmospheric  air,  headach  and  giddiness  supervene;  and  for  this 
reason  the  pure  acid  should  not  be  made  in  close  apartments  during 
warm  weather.  The  distilled  wafer  from  the  leaves  of  the  Frunas 
iburo-c£ra«u«  owes  its  poisonous  quality  to  the  presence  of  this  acid.  Its 
effects  are  best  counteracted  by  diffusible  stimulants,  and  of  such  re- 
medies  solution  of  ammonia  appears  to  be  the  most  beneficial.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  may  be  used  as  an  antidote,  which  decom- 
i  poses  prussic  acid  instantly,  with  formation  of  muriatic  acid.     In  som^ 

!  experiments  recently  described  by  MM.  Persoz  and  Nonat,  symptoms 

^  of  poisoning,  induced  by  prussic  acid  applied  to  the  globe  of  the  eye, 

ceased  on  the  internal  administration  of  chlorine.  It  would  hence  ap- 
pear, that  both  substances  were  absorbed  into  the  circulating  fluids,  and 
there  reacted  on  each  other.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xliii.  324.) 

Pure  hydrocyanic  acid,  even  when  excluded  from  air  and  moisture, 
is  very  liable  to  spontaneous  changes,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  its  ele- 
ments to  form  new  combinations.  These  changes  sometimes  commence 
within  an  hour  after  the  acid  is  made,  and  it  can  rarely  be  preserved  for 
more  than  two  weeks.  The  commencement  of  decomposition  is  mark- 
ed by  the  liquid  acquiring  a  reddish-brown  tinge.     The  colour  then 
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g^ndoally  deepens,  a  matter  like  charcoal  subsides,  and  ammonia  is  gen- 
erated. On  analyzing  the  black  matter,  it  was  found  to  contain  carbon 
and  nitrogen.  The  acid  may  be  preserved  for  a  longer  period  if  diluted 
with  water,  but  even  then  it  undergoes  gradual  decomposition. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  reddens  litmus  paper  feebly,  and  unites  with  most 
alkaline  bases,  forming  salts  which  are  teimed  prussiates  or  hydrocyaU' 
aiCB,  It  is  a  weak  acid;  for  it  does  not  decompose  the  carbonates,  and 
no  quantity  of  it  can  destroy  the  alkaline  reaction  of  potassa.  Its  salts 
are  poisonous;  they  are  all  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  and  have  the 
odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  character  by  which  the  hydrocyanates  may 
easily  be  recognised. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  resolved  by  galvanism  into  hydrogen  and  cyano- 
gen, the  former  of  which  appears  at  the  negative,  and  t£e  latter  at  the 
positive  pole.  When  its  vapour  is  conducted  through  a  red-hot  porce- 
lain tube,  partial  decomposition  ensues.  Charcoal  is  deposited,  and  ni- 
trogen, hydrogen,  and  cyanogen  g^es  are  set  at  liberty;  but  the  greater 
paK  of  the  acid  passes  over  unchanged.  Electricity  produces  a  similar 
effect.  The  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  takes  fire  on  the  approach  of 
flame;  and  with  oxygen  gas  it  forms  a  mixture  which  detonates  with 
the  electric  spark.  The  products  of  the  combustion  are  nitrogen,  wa- 
ter, and  carbonic  acid. 

The  composition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  shown  by  the  following  sim* 
pie  but  decisive  experiment  of  Gay  Lussac.  If  a  quantity  of  potassium 
precisely  sufficient  for  absorbing  50  measures  of  pure  cyanogen  gas,  is 
heated  in  100  measures  of  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour,  cyanuret  of  potas- 
sium is  generated,  dimini^tion  of  50  measures  takes  place,  and  the  resi- 
due is  pure  hydrogen.  From  this  it  appears,  that  hydrocyanic  acid 
vapour  is  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen,  united 
without  any  condensation;  and,  consequently,  these  two  gases  combine, 
by  weight,  according  to  the  ratio  of  their  densities.  The  composition  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  may,  therefore,  be  thus  stated;—^ 

By  volume.  By  weight* 

Cyanogen        50  .  1.8054    26,  one  equivalent, 

Hydrogen        50  .  0.0694      1,  one  equivalent 

100  acid  vapour. 

The  atomic  weight  of  Jiydrocyanic  acid  is  27.  The  specific  gravity  of 
its  vapour  is,  of  course,  intermediate  between  that  of  its  constituents, 
or  0.9374;  as  determined  directly  by  Gay  Lussac  its  density  is  0.9476. 

From  the  powerful  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  the  animal  economy 
this  substance,  in  a  diluted  form,  is  sometimes  employed  -in  medical 
practice  to  diminish  pain  and  nervous  iiTitability.  It  may  be  procured 
of  any  given  strength  by  dissolving  bicyanuret  of  mercury  in  water, 
and  transmitting  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  the 
solution  till  the  whole  of  the  cyanuret  is  decomposed.  The  decompo- 
sition is  known  to  be  complete  by  the  filtered  liquid  remaining  colour- 
less and  transparent  when. mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen; for  should  any  undecom posed  cyanuret  of  mercury  be  present,  a 
black  precipitate,  bisulphuret  of  mercury,  will  be  formed.  This  test 
of  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  cyanuret  of  mercury  should  ne- 
ver be  neglected.  The  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  removed 
by  agitation  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  then 
separated  from  the  insoluble  matters  by  filti-ation.  The  process  adopted 
at  Apothecaries*  Hall,  London,  is  to  mix  in  a  retort  one  part  of  bicy- 
anuret of  mercury,  one  part  of  muriatic  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.15, 
and  six  parts  of  wateri  and  to  distil  the  mixture  until  a  quantity  of  acid 
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equal  to  that  of  the  water  employed,  is  collected.  The  product  has  a 
density  of  0.995.  (Brande's  Manual  of  Chemistry.)  In  this  process, 
a  little  muriatic  acid  is  apt  to  pass  over  into  the  recipient,  and  render 
the  product  impure.  Its  presence,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  cannot 
be  very  material;  but  it  may  be  separated  by  mixing*  the  Impure  acid 
with  a  little  chalk,  and  distilling  to  dryness.  The  muriatic  acid  unites 
with  lime  and  is  retained  in  the  retort,  where  it  may  be  detected  by  its 
appropriate  test.  Muriatic  when  mixed  with  hydrocyanic  acid  cannot 
be  detected  by  nitrate  of  silver;  because  cyanuret  of  silver  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  chloride  both  in  its  appearance,  and  in  several  of  its  leading 
properties. 

The  quality  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  however  prepared,  is  very 
variable,  owing  to  the  volatility  of  the  acid,  and  its  tendency  to  sponta- 
neous decomposition.  On  this  account,  it  should  be  made  only  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles,  and  excluded  from 
light.  The  best  way  of  estimating  the  strength  of  any  solution  is  that 
proposed  by  Dr.  Ure.  To  100  grains  or  any  other  convenient  quantity 
of  the  acid,  contuned  in  a  phial,  small  quantities  of  peroxide  of  mercu- 
ry in  fine  powder  are  successively  added,  till  it  ceases  to  be  dissolved* 
The  weight  of  the  peroxide  which  is  dissolved,  divided  by  four,  gives 
the  quantity  of  real  hydrocyanic  acid  present.  (Quarterly  Journal,  vol. 
xm.) 

The  presence  of  free  hydrocyanic  acid  is  easily  recognised  by  its 
odour.  Chemically  it  may  be  detected  by  agitating  the  fluid  supposed 
to  contain  it  with  peroxide  of  mercury  in  fine  powder.  Doul>le  decom- 
position ensues,  by  which  water  and  bicyanuret  of  mercury  are  genera- 
ted; and  on  evaporating  the  solution  slowly,  the  latter  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  crystals. 

A  test  of  far  greater  delicacy,  originally  noticed  by  Scheele,  is  the 
following.  To  the  liquid  supposed  to  contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  add  a 
solution  of  green  vitriol,  throw  down  the  protoxide  of  iron  by  a  slight 
excess  of  pure  potassa,  and  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  four  or  five 
minutes,  acidulate  with  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  redissolve 
the  precipitate.  Prussian  blue  will  then  make  its  appearance,  if  prus- 
sic  acid  had  been  originally  present.  The  nature  of  the  chemical 
change  will  be  explained  in  the  section  on  the  salts  of  ferrocyanic  acid, 
when  describing  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue.  M.  Lassaighe,  who 
has  written  an  essay  on  the  tests  of  this  acid,  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph. 
zxvii.  200,)  speaks  of  the  /persulphate  as  the  proper  re-agent  fop  this 
experiment;  but  according  to  my  observation,  the  presence  of  the  pro- 
toxide is  essential  to  its  success.  If  the  iron  is  strictly  at  its  maximum 
of  oxidation,  Prussian  blue  will  not  be  formed  at  all,  as  was  proved  long 
ago  by  Scheele  and  Proust. 

As  hydrocyanic  acid  is  sometimes  administered  with  criminal  designs, 
the  chemist  m^iy  be  called  on  to  search  for  its  presence  in  the  stomach 
after  deathl     This  subject  has  been  investigated  experimentally  by  MM. 
Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  and  the  process  they  have  recommended  is  the 
\  following.     The  stomach  or  other  substances  to  be  examined  are  cut 

f  into  small  fragments,  and  introduced  into  a  retort  along  with  water;  the 

mixture  being  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  distillation 
is  then  conducted  at  a  temperature  of  212**  F,  the  volatile  products  are 
collected  in  a  receiver  surrounded  with  ice,  and  the  presence  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  the  distilled  matter  is  tested  by  the  method  above  men- 
tioned. I'hese  gentlemen  found*  that  prtlissic  acid  may  be  thus  detected 
two  or  three  days  after  death ;  b  ut  not  after  a  longer  period  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  acid  appears  owing  partly  to  its  volatihty,  and  partly  to  the 
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fadCty  vith  which  it  undergt>e8  spontaneous  decomposition.  (Journal 
de  Chimie  Medicale,  &c.  ii.  p.  561.) 

Cyanic  Acid, 

In  the  last  edition  of  this  work  two  compounds  were  described  under 
the  name  of  cyanic  add,  one  discovered  by  Wohler,  and  the  other  by 
Liebig,  both  consisting  of  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  yet  essentially  different  from  each  other  in  their  chemical  proper- 
ties. The  discovery  of  another  compound  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen, 
containing  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  others,  has  since  been  made  by 
Serullas,  and  hence  a  change  of  nomenclature  is  necessary.  The  acids 
formerly  described  under  the  name  of  cyanic  ftiust  now  be  termed  cyan- 
0U8  acid;  and  the  new  compound  will  receive  its  proper  appellation  of 
cyanic  acid.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxxviii.  379.) 

When  bichloride  of  cyanogen,  which  consists,  as  its  name  implies, 
of  two  equivalents  of  chlorine  and  one  of  cyanogen,  is  gently  boiled 
with  water,  mutual  decomposition  ensues;  and  each  equivalent  of  the 
bichloride  reacts  on  two  equivalents  of  water.  Every  72  parts  of  chlo- 
rine combine  with  2  parts  of  hydrogen,  yielding  two  equivalents  of  mu- 
riatic acid;  while  the  corresponding  26  parts,  or  one  equivalent,  of 
cyanogen,  unite  with  16  parts  of  oxygen,  and  constitute  one  equiva- 
lent of  cyanic  acid.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  until  nearly  jdl  the 
muriatic  acid  is  expelled,  and  on  cooling  the  cyanic  acid  is  deposited  in 
oblique  rhomb oidal  prisms.  They  are  purified  by  a  second  solution  and 
crystallization. 

These  crystals  are  colourless  and  transparent  when  recent,  but  be- 
come opake  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  if  gently  heated,  lose  23.4  per 
cent,  of  water.  They  are  insoluble  in  cold  water;  but  they  are  dissolv- 
ed by  this  menstruum,  as  also  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acid, 
with  the  aid  of  heat.  They  have  little  taste,  redden  litmus  paper,  and 
are  rather  lighter  than  sulphuric  acid.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  of  the  acid  is  its  permanence.  For  instance,  it  may  be  boil- 
ed in  strong  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  without  decomposition;  and  by 
evaporating  its  solution  in  the  former,  it  is  obtained  very  white  and 
pure.  It  is  volatile  at  a  lower  temperature  than  boiling  mercury,  and 
condenses,  unchanged,  in  the  form  of  acicular  crystals.  When  heated 
with  potassium  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  potassa  and  cyanuret  of  po- 
tassium. With  metallic  oxides  it  forms  permanent  salts,  which  do  not 
detonate. 

Anhydrous  cyanic  acid,  first  noticed  by  Woliler,  is  obtained  by  cool- 
ing froni  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  the  cr}'stals  in  sulphuric  or  mu- 
riatic acid.  The  figure  of  its  crystals,  when  they  are  regularly  form- 
ed, is  that  of  an  octohedron  with  a  square  base.  When  the  anhy- 
drous acid  is  sharply  heated,  part  of  it  sublimes  without  change;  but 
part  is  decomposed,  and  pure  cyanous  acid  is  formed  in  considei-able 
quantity. 

Liebig  'and  Wohler  have  remarked,  that  the  substance  called  pyro- 
uric  acid,  which  sublimes  when  uric  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat,  is 
cyanic  acid.  This  compound  is  also  formed,  according  to  Liebig,  by 
transmitting  chlorine  gas  through  water  in  which  cyanite  of  silver  is 
suspended;  chloride  of  silver,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia  being  gen- 
erated at  the  same  time.  To  this  result  the  elements  of  water  mani- 
festly contribute,  by.  yielding  oxygen  to  the  carbon,  and  hydrogen  to 
the  nitrogen,  of  a  portion  of  cyanogen.  Liebig  also  states,  that  on 
heating  dry  uric  acid  in  dry  chlorine  gas,  a  large  quantity  of  cyanic  and 
muriatic  acids  is  generated.    He  adds,  fuAher,  that  cyanite  of  potassa. 
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when  lieated  in  strong  acetic  acid,  is  converted  into  cyanate  of  potassa. 
(An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xU.  225.  and  xliii.  64.) 

Cyanoua  Add  of  Wohler. — It  was  stated  by  Gay-Lussac  in  the  essay 
already  quoted,  that  cyanogen  gas  is  freely  absorbed  by  pure  alkaline 
solutions;  and  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  alkali  combines  directly 
with  the  cyanogen.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  experiments  of 
WShler,  that  hydrocyanic  and  cyanous  acids  are  formed  under  these  cir- 
cumstances; and,  consequently,  that  alkaline  solutions  act  upon  cyano- 
Sen  in  the  same  jnanner  as  on  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  sui{)hur. 
ut  the  salts  of  cyanous  acid  cannot  conveniently  be  procured  in  this 
way,  owing  to  the  difficulty  orseparating  the  cyanite  from  the  hydrocy- 
anate  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  W6hler  finds  that  cyanite  of  po- 
tassa may  be  procured  in  large  quantity  by  mixing  ferrocyanate  of  po- 
tassa with  an  equal  weight  of  peroxide  of  manganese  in  fine  powder, 
.  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  a  low  red  heat.  The  cyanogen  of  the  fer- 
rocyafiic  acid  receives  oxygen  from  the  manganese,  and  is  converted  into 
cyanous  acid,  which  unites  with  the  potassa.  Tbe  ignited  mass  is.  then 
boiled  in  alcohol  of  86  per  cent;  and  as  the  solution  cools,  the  cyanite 
is  deposited  in  small  tabular  crystals  resembling  chlorate  of  potassa. 
The  only  precaution  necessary  in  this  process  is  to  avoid  too  high  a  tem- 
perature. 

Cyanous  acid  is  characterized  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  resolved 
by  water  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia;  This  change  is  effected 
merely  by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanite  of  potassa;  and  it 
takes  place  still  more  rapidly  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  decompose 
tbe  cyanite  by  means  of  another  acid.  If  the  acid  is  diluted,  cyanous 
acid  IS  instanUy  decomposed,  and  carbonic  acid  escapes  with  efferves- 
cence. But,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  concentrated  acid  is  employed,  then 
the  cyanous  acid  resists  decomposition  for  a  short  time,  and  emits  a 
strong  odour  of  vinegar.  According  to  Liebig,  the  acid  may  be  obtained 
in  a  free  state  by  transmitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  water 
in  which  cyanite  of  silver  is  suspended;  but  the  operation  should  be 
discontinued  before  all  the  ^cyanite  is  decomposed,  otherwise  the  free 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  would  react  on  the  cyanous  acid,  and  effect  its 
decomposition.  The  acid  thus  formed  is  permanent  only  for  a  few  hours. 
Wohler  has  himself  lately  procured  it  by  distilling  anhydrous  cyanic 
acid  and  transmitting  the  products  through  a  cool  dry  receiver;  when  a 
clear,  colourless,  and  very  volatile  liquid  collected,  which  was  pure  an- 
hydrous cyanous  acid.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxxiii.  207.  and  xliii.  64.) 
Cyanous  acid  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  bar3rta,  but  insoluble  ones  with 
oxide  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver.  If  cyanite  of  potassa  is  quite  pure, 
it  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  cyanite  of 
silver  so  formed  ^ssolves  without  residue  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  With 
I  ammonia  it  forms  a  compound  which  has  aU  the  properties  of  urea. 

'  Cyanous  acid,  according  to  the  analy^  of  Wohler,  is  composed  of 

k  26  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  cyanogen,  and  8  parts  or  one  equivalent 

I .         of  oxygen.     The  accuracy  of  this  result  was  at  first  doubted  by  lieblg, 
I  but  it  IS  now  admitted  to  be  correct.    (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xx.  and 

r  xxvii.) 

The  existence  of  cyanous  acid  was  suspected  by  M.  VauqueJJn  be- 
fore it  was  actually  discovered  by  WOhler.  The  experiments  of  the 
former  chemist  led  him  to  the  opinion  that  a  solution  of  cyanogen  in 
water  is  gradually  converted  into*  hydrocyanic,  cyanous,  and  carbonic 
acids,  and  ammonia;  and  he  supposed  sJkalies  to  produce  a  sinular 
change.  He  did  not  establish  the  fact,  however,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner.    (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  vol.  ix.) 

Cyanoua  Jkidoi  M.  liebig.— A  powerfully  detonating  compound  of 
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mercury  was  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1800  by 
Mr.  £.  Howard.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one  hundred  grains  of 
mercury  in  a  measured  ounce  and  a  half  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1.3;  and  adding,  when  the  solution  has  become  cold,  two  ounces  by 
me^ure  of  alcohol,  the  density  of  which  is  0.849.  The  mixture  is 
then  heated  till  moderately  brisk  effervescence  takes  place,"  during 
which  the  fulminating  compound  is  generated.  A  similar  substance 
may  be  made  by  treating  silver  in  the  same  manner.  The  conditions 
necessary  for  forming  these  compounds  are,  that  the  ^ver  or  mercur|^ 
be  dissolved  in  a  fluid  which  contains  so  much  free  nitric  acid  and  alcohol, 
that,  on  tlie  application  of  heat,  nitric  efher  shall  be  freely  disengaged. 
Fulminating  silver  and  mercury  bear  the  heat  of  212**  or  even  260  F., 
without  detonating;  but  a  higher  temperature  or  slight  percussion  be- 
tween two  hard  bodies,  causes  them  to  explode  with  violence.  The  na- 
ture of  these  compounds  was  discovered  in  1823  by  Liebig,*  who  de- 
monstrated that  they  are  salts  composed  of  a  peculiar  acid,  which  he 
termtd  fulminic  acid,4in  combination  with  oxide  of  mercury  or  silver. 
According  to  an  analysis  o{  fulminating  silver  made  by  Liebig  and  Gay- 
Lussacy-t*  the  acid  of  the  salt  is  composed  of  26  parts  or  one  proportion- 
al of  cyanogen,  and  8  parts  or  one  proportional  of  oxygen.  It  is  there- 
fore, a  real  eyanous  acid,  and  its  salts  are  cyanites;  but  in  order  not  to 
apply  the  same  appellation  to  two  different  compounds,  it  will  be  con  - 
venient  to  relain  the  term  of  fulminic  add  originally  proposed  by  Liebig. 
Fulminating  silver,  therefore,  is  a  fulminate  of  the  oxide  of  ^Iver;  and 
it  is  found  to  contain  one  equivalent  of  each  constituent. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  oxide  of  silver  cannot  be  entirely  separated 
from  fulminic.  acid  by  means  of  an  alkali.  On  digesting  fulminate  of 
silver  in  potassa,  for  example,  one  equivalent  of  oxide  of  silver  is  sepa- 
rated, and  a  double  fulminate  is  formed,  which  consists  of  two  equiva-^ 
lents  of  fidminic  acid,  one  of  oxide  of  silver,  and  one  equivalent  of  po- 
tassa.  Similar  compounds  may  be  procured  by  substituting  other  alka- 
line substances,  such  as  bar3rta,  lime,  or.  magnesia,  for  the  potassa* 
These  double  fulminates  are  capable  of  crystallizing;  and  they  all  pos- 
sess detonating  properties. 

From  the  presence  of  oxide  of  silyer  in  the  double  fulminates,  it  was 
at  first  imagined  that  this  oxide  actually  constitutesTa  part  of  the  acid; 
but  since  several  other  substances,  such  sA  oxide  of  mercury,  zinc^  and 
copper,  may  be  substituted  for  that  of  silver,  this  .view  can  no  longer  be 
admitted. 

Fulminic  acid  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained  in  an  insulated  form; 
for  while  some  acids  do  not  decompose  the  fulminates^  others  act  on 
fulminic  acid  itself,  and  give  rise  to  new  products.  Muriatic  acid,  for 
example,,  causes  the  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  of  a  new  acid 
containing  chlorine,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
been  determined.  Hydriodic  acid  acts  in  a  ^milar  manner;  and  a  pecu- 
liar acid  is  likewise  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
From  subsequent  researches  Liebig  suspects  that  this  acid  is  composed 
of  sulphur,  cyanogen,  and  oxygen  in  the  ratio  of  two  equivalents  of  the 
first  substance,  one  of  the  second,  and  one  of  the  third;  but  the  accu- 
nicj  4}f  this  view  has  not  been  demonstrated  in  a  conclusive  manner. 

Chloride  of  Cyanogen. 

The  existence  of  this  compound  was  first  noticed  by  BerthoUet,  who 
earned  it  oxypnusic  acidf  on  the  supposition  of  its  containing  prussic 

•  An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  vol,  xxiv.  f  ^^^^*  ^^^'^' 
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acid  and  oxygen;  and  it  was  afterwards  desciibed  by  Gay-Lu88ac»  in 
his  essay  on  cyanogen,  under  the  appellation  of  ehhrocyanie  tmd.  It 
was  procured  by  this  chemist  by  transmitting  chlorine  gas  into  an 
aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  until  the  liquid  acquired  bleaching 
properties,  removing  the  excess  of  chlorine  by  agitation  with  mercury, 
and  then  heating  the  mixture,  so  as  to  expel  the  gaseous  chloride  of 
cyanogen..  The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  this  pro- 
cess ar^  complicated.  At  first  the  elements  of  hydrocyanic  acid  uiyte 
with  separate  portions  of  chlorine,  and  give  rise  to  muriatic  acid  and 
chloride  of  cyailogen;  and  when  heat  is  applied,  the  elements  of 
the  chloride  and  water  react  on  each  other,  in  consequence  of  which 
muriatic  acid,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid  are  generated;    Owing  to  this 

'  circumstance,  the  chloride  of  cyanogen  was  always  mixed  with  carbonic 

acid,  and  its  properties  imperfectly  understood. 

Durinjg  the  course  of  last  year  M.  SeruUas  succeeded  in  procuring 

',  this  compound  in  a  pure  state,  by  exposing  bicyanuret  of  mercury,  in 

powder  and  moistened  with  water,  to  the  acticm  of  chlorine  gas  con- 
tained in  a  well  stopped  phial.  The  vessel  is  kept  in  a  dark  place;  and 
after  ten  or  twelve  hours  the  colour  of  the  chlorine  is  no  longer  per- 
ceptible, bichloride  of  mercury  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  phial, 
and  its  space  is  filled  with  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  cyanogen.  The 
bottle  is  then  cooled  down  to  zero  by  freezing  niixtures  of  snow  and 
salt,  at  which  temperature  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  solid.  Some  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  is  then  introduced,  the  stopper  replaced,  and  the  bottie 
kept  in  a  moderately  warm  situation,  in  order  that  the  moisture  within 
may  be  completely  absorbed.  The  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  then  again 
solidified  by  cold,  the  phial  completely  filled  with  dry  and  cold  mercury, 

,  and  a  bent  tube  adapted  to  its  apeilure  by  means  of  a  cork.    The  solid 

chloride,  which  remains  adhering  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  phial,  is 
converted  into  gas  by  gentle  heat,  and,  passing  along  the  tube,  is  col<» 
lected  over  mercury.  Exposure  to  the  durect  solar  rays  interferes  with 
the  success  of  this  process.    Muriate  of  ammonia,  together  with  a  little 

f  carbonic  acid,  is  then  generated,  and  a  yellow  liquid  collects;  which  ap- 

!  pears  to  be  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  carbon  and  chloride  of  nitrogen. 

(An.  de  Oh.  etde  Ph.  xxxv.  291.) 

Chloride  of  cyanpgen  is  solid  at  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
and  in  congealing  crystallizes  in  very  long  slender  needles.  At  tem- 
peratures between  5^  F.  and  10.5^  it  is  liquid,  and  also  at  68^  under  a 
pressure  of  four  atmospheres;  but  at  the  common  pressure,  and  when 

|.  the  thermometer^  above  10.5°  or  ll*'  F.  it  is  a  colourless  gas.    In  the 

W         liquid  state  it  is  as  limpid  and  colourless  as  water.     It  has  a  very  offen- 

^  five  odour,  irritates  the  eyes,  is  corrosive  to  the  sldn,  and  highly  inju- 

rious to  animal  life. 

Chloride  of  cyanogen  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The 
former  under  the  common  pressure,  and  at  68^  F.,  dissolves  twenty-five 

\  times  its  volume.    Alcohol  takes  up  100  times  its  volume,  and  the  ab- 

sorption is  efiected  almost  with  the  same  velocity  as  that-  of  aihmonia- 

I  cal  gas  by  water*     These  solutions  are  quite  neutral  with  respect  to 

litmus  and  turmeric  paper,  and  may  be  kept  without  apparent  change. 
The  gas  may  even  be  separated  without  decomposition  by  boiling.  The 
chloride  of  cyanogen,  accordingly,  does  not  possess  the  characters  of 
an  acid.       * 

The  changes  induced  by  the  action  of  alkalies  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  clearly  understood.  M.  Serullas  agrees  with  Gay-Lussac  in  stating 
that  if  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  a  pure  alkali  is  added,  and 
then  an  acid,  effervescence  ensues  from  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid 
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gas.     AmmOliia,  and  probftl>lj  mariatic  and  hydrocyanic  acid»  are  also 
generated. 

The  statement  of  Gay-Lussac  relative  to  the  com  portion  of  chloride 
of  cyanogen  is  confirmed  by  the  analysis  of  M.  Senillas.  According  to 
these  chemists,  it  is  composed  of  equal  measures  of  chlorine  and  cya- 
nogen gases,  united  without  any  condensation;  or  by  weight,  of  36  parts 
or  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  26  parts  or  one  equivsdent  of  cyano- 
gen. Its  equivalent  is,  therefore,  62,  and  its  specific  gravity  in  the 
gaseous  state  2. 1527. 

Bichloride  of  Cyanogen, — This  compound,  which  contains  twice  as 
much  chlorine  as  the  preceding,  was  prepared  by  Serullas  by  the  ac- 
tion of  dry  chlorine  on  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  muriatic  acid  being 
generated  at  the  same  time.  It  is  solid  at  common  temperatures,  and 
occurs  in  white  acicular  crystals.  At  284^  F.  it  fuses,  and  enters  into 
ebullition  at  374^.  Its  vapour  b  acrid  and  excites  a  fiow  of  tears,  and 
it  is  very  destructive  to  animals.  Its  odour  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
chlorine,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  of  mice.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  and  is  precipitated  from  them  by  water  which  dissolves 
it  in  small  quantity.  When  boiled  in  water,  or  solution  of  potassa,  it  is 
converted  into  muriatic  and  cyanic  acid^.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph. 
xxxviii.  370.) 

Iodide  of  Cyanogen. 

Iodide  of  cyanogen^  which  was  (Uscovered  in  1824  by  M.  SeruUas, 
(An.  de  Ch,  et  de  Ph.  vol.  xxvii.)  may  be  prepared  by  the  following 
process: — Two  parts  of  bicyanuret  of  mercury  and  one  of  io^ne  are 
intimately  and  quickly  mixed  in  a  glass  mortar,  and  the  mixture  is  in- 
troduced into  a  phial  with  a  wide  mouth.  On  applying-  heat,  the  violet 
vapours  of  iodine  appear;  but  as  soon  as  the  cyanuret  of  mercu^  be- 
^ns  to  be  decomposed,  the  vapoiu*  of  iodine  is  succeeded  by  ^hite 
fumes,  which,  if  received  in  a  cool  glass  receiver,  condense  upon  its 
sides  into  flocks  like  cotton  wool.  The  action  is  found  to  be  promoted 
by  the  presence  of  a  littie  water. 

Iodide  of  cyanogen,  when  slowly  condensed,  occurs  in  very  long  and 
exceedingly  slender  needles,  of  a  white  colour.  It  has  a  very  caustic 
taste  and  penetrating  odour,  and  excites  a  flow  of  tears.  It  sinks  rar 
pidly  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  sustains  a  temperature 
much  higher  than  212^  F.  without  decomposition;  but  it  is  decom- 
posed by  a  red  heat.  It  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forms^  solu- 
tions which  do  not  redden  litmus  paper.  Alkalies  act  upon  it  in  the  I 
same  manner  as  on  chloride  of  cyanogen,  a  compound  to  which  it  is  ' 
very  analogous. 

Sulphurous  acid,  when  water  is  present,  has  a  very  powerful  action 
on  iodide  of  cyanogen.  On  adding  a  few  drops  of  this  acid,  iodine  is 
set  free,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  produced;  but  when  more  of  the  sulphu- 
rous acid  is  employed,  the  iodine  disappears,  and  the  solution  is  found  , 
to  contain  hydriodic  acid.  These  changes  are  of  course  accompanied 
with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  decomposition  of  water. 

Iodide  of  cyanogen  has  not  been  analyzed  with  accuracy;  but  M.  Se- 
rullas infers  from  an  approximative  analysis,  that  it  is  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  iodine  and  one  of  cyanogen. 

Bromide  of  Cyanogen, 

This  substance  has  been  prepared  by  Liebig  by  a  process  very  simi- 
lar to  that  described  for  procuring  iodide  of  cyanogen.  At  the  bottom 
of  a  small  tubulated  retort,  or  a  rather  long  tube,  is  placed  some  bicy- 
anuret of  mercury  slightly  moistened,  and  after  cooling  the  apparatus 
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by  cold  water,  or  still  better  by  a  freezing  mixture,  a  precaution  which' 
is  indispensable  in  summer,  hsJf  its  weight  of  bromine  is  introduced. 
Strong  reaction  instantly  ensues,  and  caloric  is  so  freely  evolved,  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  bromide  would  bs  dissipated,  unless  the 
temperature  of  the  retort  had  beea  previously  reduced.  The  new 
products  are  bromide  of  mercury  and  bromide  of  cyanogen,  the  latter 
of  which  collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  in  the  form  of  long 
needles.  After  allowing  any  vapour  of  bromine,  which  may  have 
risen  at  the  same  time,  to  condense  and  fall  back  upon  the  cyanuret  of 
mercury,  the  bromide  of  cyanogen  is  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat,  and 
collected  in  a  recipient  carefully  cooled. 

As  thus  formed,  the  bromide  is  crystallised,  sometimes  in  small  regU' 
lar  colourless  and  transparent  cubes,  and  sometimes  in  long  and  very 
slender  needles.  In  its  physical  properties  it  is  so  very  similar  to  iodide 
of  cyanogen,  that  they  may  ea^ly  be  mistaken  for  each  other,  especially 
when  the  crystals  of  the  bromide  possess  the  acicular  form.  They 
agree  closely  in  odour  and  volatility,  but  the  bromide  is  even  more 
volatile  than  the  iodide  of  cyanogen.  It  is  converted  into  vapour  at 
59**  F.,  and  crystallizes  suddenly  on  cooling.  Its  solubility  in  water 
and  alcohol  is  likewise  greater  than  that  of  iodide'  of  cyanogen.  By  a 
solution  of  caustic  potassa  it  is  converted  into  hydrocyanate  and  hydro- 
bromate  of  potassa. 

Bromide  of  cyanogen  is  highly  deleterious.  A  grain  of  it;  dissolved  in 
a  httle  water,  and  Introduced  into  the  oesophagus  of  a  rabbit,  proved 
fatal  on  the  instant,  acting  with  the  same  rapidity  as  prussic  acid.  In 
consequence  of  the  volatility  and  noxious  quality  of  this  substancey  ex- 
periments with  it  should  be  conductetl  with  great  circumspection.  The 
danger  from  this  cause,  together  with  a  deficient  supply  of  bromine, 
prevented  M.  Serullas  from  continuing  the  investigation  of  its  proper- 
ties.    (Edin.  Journal  of  Science,  vii.  189.) 

Ferrocyanic  *d§id. 

Ferrocyanic  acid  has,  within  these  few  years,  been  the"  subject  of  able 
researches  by  Mr.  Porrett,*  Berzeliusjf  and  M.  Robiquet.t  Mr.  Por- 
rett  recommends  two  methods  for  obtaining  ferrocyanic  acid,  by  one 
of  which  it  is  procured  in  crystals,  and  by  the  other  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion. The  first  process  consists  in  dissolving  58  grains  of  crystallized  tar- 
taric acid  in  alcohol,  and  mixing  the  liquid  with  50  grains  of  ferrocyanate 
of  potassa  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hot  water.  Bi- 
tartrate  of  potassa  is  precipitated,  and  the  clear  solation,  on  being  al- 
lowed to  evaporate  spontaneously,  gradually  deposites  ferrocyanic  acid 
in  the  form  of -«mall  cubic  crystals  of  a  yellow  oolour.  In  the  second 
process,  ferrocyanate  of  baryta,  dissolved  in  water,  is  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  precisely  sufficient  for  combining  with  the 
baryta;  when  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  subsides,  and  ferrocyanic 
acid  remains  in  solution.  According  to  Mr.  Porrett,  eve^y  10  grains  of 
ferrocyanate  of  baryta  require  so  much  liquid  sulphuric  acid  as  ia  equiva- 
lent to  2. 53  gnaihsof  real  acid. 

Ferrocyanic  acid  is  neither  volatile  nor  poisonous  in  small  quantities, 
and  has  no  odour.  It  is  gradually  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  light, 
forming  hydrocyanic  acid  and  Prussian  blue;  but  it  is  far  less  liable  to 

•  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1814  and  1815.  Annals  of  Philosophy, . 
vol.  xiv. 
-f*  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  vol.  zv. 
.  ^  Ibid.  Tol.  xvii. 
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spontaneous  decomporation  than  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  diffws  ^so  from 
tnia  acid  in  possessing  the  properties  of  acidity  in  a  much  grater  de- 
gree. Thus  it  reddens  litmus  paper  permanently,  neutralizes  alkalies, 
and  separates  the  carbonic  and  acetic  acids  from  their  combinations.  It 
'  even  decomposes  some  salts  of  the  more  powerful  acids.  Peroxide  of 
iron,  for  example,  unites  with  ferrocyanic  in  preference  to  sulphuric 
acid,  unless  the  latter  is  concentrated. 

Different  opinions  have  prevailed  as  to  the  nature  of  ferrocyanic  acid. 
Berzelius  maintains  that  it  is  a  super-hydrocyanate  of  the  protoxide  of 
iron;  but  M.  Robiquet  has  shown  by  arguments  which  appear  to  me 
unanswerable,  that  this  supposition  is  inconsistent  with  the  phenomena. 
The  view  which  is  now  commonly  taken  of  the  composition  of  this  acid 
was  suggested  by  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Porrett.  On  expomng 
ferrocyanate  of  soda  to  the  agency  of  galvanism,  the  soda  was  observed 
to  collect  at  the  negative  pole,  while  oxide  of  iron,  together  with  the 
elements  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  appeared  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  bat- 
tery. From  this  he  inferred,  that  the  iron  does  not  act  the  part  of  an 
alkali  in  the  salt,  for  on  that  supposition  it  should  have  accompanied  the 
soda,  but  that  it  enters  into  the  constitution  of  the  acid  itself.  Mr.  Por- 
rett at  first  considered  the  iron  to  be  in  the  state  of  an  oxide;  but  he 
concludes  from  subsequent  researches,  that  ferrocyanic  acid  contains  no 
oxygen,  and  that  its  sole  elements  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  mtrogen, 
and  metallic  iron.  To  the  acid  thus  constituted,  he  proposes  the  name 
of  ferruretted  chyazic*  CLcid,  but  the  term  ferrocyanic  acidj  introduced 
by  the  French  chemists,  is  more  generally  employed. 

This  view  has  the  merit  of  accounting  for  the  fact,  that  iron,  though 
contidned  in  ferrocyanic  acid  and  all  its  salts,  cannot  be  detected  in 
them  by  the  usual  tests  of  iron.  For  the  liquid  tests  are  fitted  only  for 
detecting  o^de  of  iron  as  existing  in  a  salt,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
expected  to  indicate  the  presence  of  metallic  iron  while  forming  one  of 
the  elements  of  an  acid,  ^e  may  now  also  understand  how  it  happens 
that  ferrocyanic  should  actually  contain  the  elements  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  yet  differ  from  it  totally  in  its  properties. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Porrett,  ferrocyanic  acid  is 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  iron,  one  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  two 
equivalents  of  carbon.  M.  Robiquet  states,  however,  that  its  ele- 
ments are  in  such  proportion  as  to  form  cyanuret  of  iron,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid?  and  the  result  of  his  researches,  together  with  the  ana- 
lysis of  Berzelius,  appears  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  ferrocyanic  acid 
is  composed  of 

Hydrogen  .  ,  two  equivalents. 

Iron  .  .  one  equivalent. 

Cyanogen  .  .  three  equivalents; 


or  of 


Hydrocyanic  acid  .  two  equivalents, 

Cyanuret  of  iron  ,  one  ecj^uivalentf 


Ferrocjranic  acid  is,  therefore,  analogous  to  several  acids,  such  w 
the  muriatic,  hydjriodic,  and  hydrosulphuric  acids,  all  of  which  con- 
tain hydrogen  as  an  essential  element,  and  which  for  this  reason  are 
termed  hySracids*  Under  this  point  of  view,  ferrocyanic  acid  niayb® 
regarded  as  a  compound  of  a  certain  radical  and  hydrogen.    This 

•  Chyazic  from  the  initials  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  azote, 
f  See  a  notice  on  the  triple  prossiates  in  the  An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph. 
vol.  xxii. 
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radical,  which  has  not  been  obtained  in  an  insulated  state,  is  composed 
of 

Cyanogen  three  equiv.  1     or  of    ^  Cyanog-en  two  equiv. 

Iron  one  equiv.  3  c  ^yanuret  of  iron   one  equiv.  5 

and  the  acid  itself  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  the  radical  and  two  of 
hydrogen. 

The  salts  of  ferrocyanic  acid  were  once  called  triple pruaaiaieSf  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  composed  of  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  combination  with  oxide  of  iron  and  some  other  alkaline  base.  They 
are  now  termed  ferrocyanates.  The  beautiful  dye,  Prussian  blue,  is  a 
ferrocyanate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  always  formed  when  ferro- 
cyanic acid  or  its  salts  are  nuxed  in  solution  with  apersalt  of  iron  5  and 
for  this  reason  the  persalts  of  iron,  provided  no  free  alkali  is  present, 
afford  a  certain  and  an  extremely  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  ferro- 
cyanic acid. 

Sulphocyanic  %Atid, 

This  acid  was  discovered  in  the  year  1808  by  Mr.  Porrett,  who  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  a  compound  of  sulphur,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, and  described  it  under  the  name  of  sulphuretted  chyctzie  add.  It  is 
now  more  commonly  called  sulphocyanic  acid,  and  its  salts  are  termed 
sufykocyanates.  * 

Sulphocyanic  acid  is  obtained  by  mixing  so  much  sulphuric  acid  with, 
a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphocyanate  of  potassa  as  is  sufficient  to 
neutralise  the  alkali,  and  then  distilling  the  mixture.  An  acid  liquor 
collects  in  the  recipient,  which  is  sulphocyanic  acid  dissolved  in  wi^r, 
and  sulphate  of  potassa  remains  in  the  retort. 

Sulphocyanic  acid,  as  thus  prepared,  is  a  transparent  liquid,  which  is 
either  colourless  or  has  a  slight  shade  of  pink.  Its  odour  is  so9iewhat 
similar  to  that  of  vinegar.  The  strongest  solution  of  it  which  Mr.  Por- 
rett could  obtain  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.022.  It  boils  at  216.5^  F., 
and  at  54.5^  crystallizes  m  six-sided  prisms. 

Sulphocyanic  acid  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  neutral  com- 
pounds with  alkalies.  Its  presence,  whether  free  or  combined,  is  easily 
detected  by  a  persalt  of  iron,  with  the  oxide  of  which  it  unites,  forming 
a  soluble  salt  of  a  deep  blobd-red  colour.  With  the  protoxide  of  cop- 
per it  yields  a  white  salt,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Porrett,  (Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol. 
xiii.)  which  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Berzelius,  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph. 
vol.  xvi.)  sulphocyanic  acid  is  composed  of 

Cyanogen  .  26        .        one  equivalent. 

Sulphur  ,  32        .        two  equivalents. 

Hydrogen  .  1        .        one  equivalent ^ 

or  of 

Bisulphuret-of  cyanogen  58        .        one  equivalent. 
Hydrogen  .  1        .        one  equivalent. 

Bisulphuret  of  CyaTicg-en.— Sulphocyanic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  a 
hydracid,  of  which  the  bisulphuret  of  cyanogen,  lately  described  by 
Liebig,  is  the  radical.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xli.  187.)  It  was  prepar- 
ed by  exposing  fused  sulphocyanuret  of  potassium  to  a  current  of  dry 
chlorine  gas.  Reaction  readily  ensued;  and  at  first  chloiide  of  sulphur 
and  bichloride  of  cyanogen  distilled  over;  but  at  length  a  red  vapour 
appeared,  which  collected  as  a  red  or  orange-coloured  substance  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube.  In  this  state  it  contained  some  free  sulphur, 
which  was  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  heating  it  in  dry  chlorine 
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;  when  it  acquised  an  orange  tint,  apd  in  powder  was  yellow.  It 
ad  then  so  nearly  the  constitution  of  bisulphuret  of  cyanogen,  that 
there  can  be  httle  doubt  of  its  being  such.  When  heated  with  potassi- 
um the  action  is  exceedingly  violent,  and.  three  compounds,  sulphocy- 
anuret,  sulphuret,  and  cyanuret  of  potassium,  are  generated. 

If  a  solution  of  sulphocyanic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  air,  a  yellow 
matter  gradually  collects,  which  "Wohler  conceived  to  be  a  compound 
of  sulphur  and  sulphocyanic  acid,  but  which  Liebig  considers  bisul- 
phuret of  cyanogen.  It  is  formed  freely  by  boiling  sulphocyanate  of 
potassa  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  best  proportions  being  1  part  of  the 
salt,  3  of  water,  and  2  or  2.5  of  nitric  acid;  for  if  the  mtric  acid  is  too 
strong  or  in  too  great  excess,  the  yellow  compound  will  not  be  formed. 
It  is  also  generated  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  strong  solution  of  the 
salt*  In  fact,  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  nitric  acid,  and  chlorine,  act  upon 
sulphocyanic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  on  hydriodic.and  bydrosulphu- 
ric  acids.    The  yellow  matter  retains  water  with  obstinacy. 

Sulphuret  of  Cyanogen. — Another  sulphuret  of  cyanogen,  different 
from  that  just  described,  was  discovered  in  ^828  by  M.  Lassaigne.  It 
was  prepared  by  the  action  of  bicjanuret  of  mercury,  in  fine  powder, 
with  half  its  weight  of  bichloride  of  sulphur,  confined  in  a  small  glass 
globe,  and  exposed  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  day-light.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  crystals,  biting  to  the  tongue  and  of  a  penetrating  odour,  col- 
lected in  the  upper  pM^  of  the  vessel,  which  formed  red-coloured  com- 
pounds with  persalts  of  iron.  Its  constitution  has  not  been  accurately 
determined;  and  the  attempts  of  Liebig  to  prepare  it  were  unsuccessful. 
(An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxxix.) 

Seknioeyanie  jicid. — This  substance  was  obtained  by  Berzelius  in  com- 
bination with  potassa,  but  he  could  not  obtain  it  in  a  separate  state.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  hydracid,  of  which  selenluret  of  cyanogen  is  the 
radical. 


'' 


SECTION  VII. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  SULPHUR. 

Bisulphuret  of  Carbon. 

This  substance  was  discovered  accidentally  in  the  year  1796  by  Pro- 
fessor Lampaditts,  who  regarded  it  as  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  hy- 
drogen, and  termed  it  akokol  of  sulphur,  ckment  and  Desonnes  first 
declared  it  to  be  a  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  their  statement  was  fully 
confirmed  by  the  joint  researches  of  Berzelius  and  the  late  Dr.  Marcet 
(Philos.  Trans,  for  1813.) 

Bisulphuret  of  carbon  may  be  obtained  by  heating  in  close  vessels  na- 
tive bisulphuret  of  iron  (iron  pyrites)  with  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of 
well  dried  charcoal;  or  by  transmitting  vapour  of  sulphur  over  frag- 
ments of  charcoal  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube  of  porcelain.  The  com- 
pound, as  it  is  formed,  should  be  conducted  by  me^s  of  a  glass  tube 
mto  cold  water,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  is  collected.  To  free  it  from 
moisture  and  adhering  sulphur,  it  should  be  distilled  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium. 

Bisulphuret  of  carbon  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  wUeh  is  re- 
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markable  for  its  high  refractive  power.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.272. 
It  has  an  acid,  pungent,  and  somewhat  aromatic  taste,  and  a  very  fetid 
odour.  It  is  exceedingly  volatile; — its  vapour  at  63.5^  F.  supports  a 
column  of  mercury  7.36  inches  long;  and  at  110?  F.  it  enters  into  brisk 
ebullition.  From  its  great  volatility  it  maybe  employed  for  producing 
intense  cold.  ^ 

Bisulphiiret  of  carbon  is  very  inflammable,  and  kindles  in  the  open 
air  at  a  temperature  scarcely  exceeding  that  at  which  mercury  boils.  It 
bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame.  Admitted  into  a  vessel  of  oxygen  gas,  so 
much  vapour  rises  as  to  form  an  explosive  mixture;  and  when  mixed  in 
like  manner  with  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  it  forms  a  combustible  mix- 
ture,  which  is  kindled  on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  taper,  and  bums 
rapidly,  with  a  large  greenish-white  flame  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solu- 
tion by  water.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine,  and  the 
solution  of  the  latt€;rhas  a  beautiful  pink  colour.  Chlorine  decomposes 
it,  with  formation  of  chloride  of  sulphur.  The  pure  acids  have  little 
action  upon  it.  With  the  alkalies  it  unites  slowly,  forming  compounds 
which  Berzelius  calls  earbosulphurets.  It  is  converted  by  strong  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  into  a  white  crystalline  substance  like  camphor,  which 
Berzelius  considers  to  be  a  compound  of  muriatic,  carbonic,  and  sul- 
phurous acid  gases. 

^anthogen  and  Hydroxanthic  Add, — M.  Zeise,  ProTessor  of  Chemis- 
try at  Copenhagen,  has  discovered  some  novel  and  interesting  facts,  re- 
lative to  bisulphuret  of  carbon.  When  tiiis  fluid  is  agitated  with  a  so- 
lution of  pure  potassa  in  strong  alcohol,  the  alkaline  properties  of  the 
potassa  disappear  entirely;  and  on  exposing  the 'solution  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  32**  F.  numerous  acicular  crystals  are  deposited.  M.  Zeise  at- 
tributes these  phenomena  to  the  formation  of  a  new  acid,  the  elements 
of  which  are  derived,  in  his  opinion,  partly  from  the  alcohol  and  partly 
from  the  bisulphuret  of  carbom  fie  regards  the  acid  as  a  compound  of 
cari>on,  sulphur,  and  hydrogen.  He  supposes  it  to  be  a  hydracid,  and 
that  its  radical  is  a  sulphuret  of  carbon.  To  the  radical  of  this  hydracid 
he  applies  the  term  xanthogen  (from  |ctyl^0sye//ot&,  and  ys't'tett*  I  generate,) 
expressive  of  the  fact  that  its  combinations  with  several  metsJs  have  a 
yellow  colour.  The  acid  itself  is  called  hydroxanthic  a/nd,  and  its  salts 
hydroxanthates.  The  crystals  deposited  from  the  alcoholic  solution  are 
the  hydroxanthate  of  pptassa. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  a  new  acid  being  generated  under  the  circum- 
stances described  by  M.  Zeise;  but  since  he  has  not  procured  xanthogen 
in  an  insulated  form,  nor  determined  with  certainty  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  hydroxanthic  acid,  there  exists  considerable  uncertainty  a3  to 
its  real  nature.  On  this  account  I  refer  to  the  original  essay  for  more 
ample  details  concerning  it.  (An.  de  Ch.  etde  Ph.  vol.  xxi.j  and  An- 
nals  of  Philosophy,  N.  S.  vol.  iv.) 

Sulphuret  of  Fhospfiorus. — When  sulphur  and  fused  phosphorus  are 
brought  into  contact  they  unite  readily,  but  in  proportions  which  have 
not  been  precisely  determined;  and  they  frequently  react  on  each  other 
with  such  violence  as  to  cause  an  explosion.  For  this  reason  the  exper- 
iment should  be  made  with  a  quantity  of  phosphorus  not  exceeding 
thirty  or  forty  grains.  The  phosphorus  is  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  ^ve 
or  six  inches  long,  and  about  half  an  inch  wide;  and  when  by  a  gentle 
heat  it  is  liquefied,  the  sulphur  is  added  in  successive  small  portions. 
Caloric  is  evolved  at  the  moment  of  combination,  and  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  phosphoric  acid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  moisture,  are 
generated.  This  compound  may  also  be  made  by  agitating  flowers  of 
.sulphur  with  fused  phosphorus  under  water.     The  t«mperature  should 
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not-  exceed  160°  F.;  for  otherwise  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  phospho- 
ric acid  would  be  evolved  so  freely  as  to  prove  dangerouSy  or  at  least 
to  interfere  Math  the  success  of  the  process.  « 

Sulphuret  of  phosphorus,  from  the  nature  of  its  elements,  is  highly 
combustible.  It  is  much  m«re  fusible  than  phosphorus.  A  compound 
made  by  Mr.  Faraday  with  about  five  parts  of  sulphur  and  seven  of 
phosphorus,  ^ims  quite  fluid  at  32^  F.,  and  did  not  solidify  at  20^  F. 
(Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  iv.) 


SECTION  VIII. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  SELENIUM. 

Sulphuret  of  Selenium. 

Whut  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  conducted  into  a  solution  of 
selenic  acid,  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  subsides,  which  is  a  sul- 
phuret of  seleniitfk.    It  fuses  at  a  heat  a  little  above  212^  F.,  and  at  a 
still  higher  temperature  may  be  sublimed  without  change.    In  the  open 
air  it  takes  fire  when  heated,  and  sulphurous,  selenious,  and  selenic 
acids  are  the  products  of  its  combustion.    The  alkalies  and  alkaline 
hydrosulphurets  dissolve  it.     Nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  with  difficulty; 
but  the  nitro-mutiatic  converts  it  into  sulphuric  and  selenious  acids. 
(Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ziv.)     According  to  Berzelius,  this  sul- 
phuret is  composed  of  40  parts  or  one  proportional  of  selenium,  and  24 
paits  or  one  proportional  and  a  half  of  sulphur. 

Selenium  and  sulphur  combine  readily  by  the  aid  of  heat,  but  it  is 
difficult  in  this  way  to  obtain  a  definite  compound. 

Phosphuret  of  Selenium. 

Phosphuret  of  selemum  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  sul- 
phuret of  phosphorus;  but  as  selenium  is  capable  of  uniting  witlr phos- 
phorus in  sevend  proportions,  the  compound  formed  by  fusing  them 
together  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  of  a  definite  nature.  This  phos- 
phuret is  very  fumble,  sublimes  without  change  in  dose  vessels,  and  is 
inflammable.  It  decomposes  water  gradually  when  digested  in  it,  giv- 
ing lise  to  seleniuretted  hydrogen,  and  one  of  the  acids  of  phosphorus^ 
( Aftnals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  xiv. ) 
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GBNEBAL  PBpPERTlES  OF  METALS 

Hmu  are  dLstingfuished  from  otber  subatancei  b; 
properticB.  They  are  all  conductors  of  electricity  and  ( 
the  compounds  which  they  form  with  oiygtn,  chlorir 
phor,  and  similar  substancea,  are  submitted  to  the  ictioi 
the  metals  always  appear  at  the  ne^tive  aide  of  the  bi 
hence  said  to  be  positive  electrics.  They  ire  quite  opi 
paiss^  to  light,  though  reduced  to  very  thin  leives 
general  good  reflectors  of  Lglit,  and  powewi  a  peculiar  1 
tetmed  the  metallic  lustre.  Every  substance  in  which  tl 
reside  may  be  regarded  as  a  mettl. 

The  number  of  metals,  tbe  existence  of  which  is  adoi 
ists,  amounts  to  forty-one.  Tbe  following'  table  eontaii 
those  that  have  been  procured  in  a  state  of  puriQ',  tc^ 
date  at  winch  they  were  discovered,  and  tbe  names  6rtl 
whom  tbe  discovery  vta  made. 


ThMe  of  the  DiMvery  of  Mtlak. 

Names  of  Uetals. 

Authors  of  the  Discoveiy. 

GoM 

-^ 

SUvet  ,  -       - 

Iron          -  ■'    . 

.    Copper    • 

-Known  to  the  Andents. 

'    IfacV  -       - 

Lead         ■        - 

Tm'    ,    - 

Antimony         - 

Described  by  Basil  Valentine 

Koe         -        - 

Described  by  Agricola  in 

Binonth  • 

First  mentioned  by  Paracelsus 

Arsemc    • 
CobaU      ■ 

^Braidt.in 

Fladnnm 

Wood,  aasay-maater,  Jamaica, 

Nickel      -       - 

Cronstcdt      - 

Mai^anese        - 

Gahn  and  Scheele 

7an|»ten         - 

MM.  D'Elhuyart 

Telluriuni 

Muller          -       - 

Hielm 

Uranium  - 

Klaproth 

Titaninm 

Gregor 

Chromium       - 

Vauquelin     - 

Colirnibium      • 

Batchett       - 

PaMadium 
Bhodium 

?  Dr.  Wollaston   '_ 

Iridium     -        - 

Descotila  and  Smithson  TemiMit  | 

Ogmium   - 

Smithson  Tennant         -        -        | 

Cerium    -       - 

HisingerandBenelins 

I 
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1 

Dates  of  the 

Namee  of  Metals* 

Authors  of  the  Discovery. 

Discovery. 

1      II 

Potassium 

- 

^ 

Sodium    - 

* 

• 

Barium     - 

- 

>-Sir  H.  Davy 

M                   m 

1807 

Strontium 

- 

K 

Calcium   - 

. 

w 

• 

Cadmium 

. 

Stromeyer 

- 

1818 

Lithium    - 

m 

Arfwedson 

- 

1818 

Silicium  - 

—                • 

- 

i  Berzelius 

m                        m 

1824 

Zirconium 

« 

Aluminium 

- 

S 

Glucinium 

m 

Cwohier 

- 

1828 

Yttrium    - 

m 

3 

Thorium 

. 

Berzelius 

- 

1829 

Magnesium 

m 

Bussy  and  Wbhler 

*                    m 

1829 

Most  of  the  metals  are  remarkable  for  their  great  specific  gravity; 
some  of  them,  such  as  gold  and  platinum,  which  are  the  densest  bod- 
ies known  in  nature,  being  more  than  nineteen  times  heavier  than  aa 
equal  bulk  of  water.  Great  specific  gravity  was  once  supposed  to  be 
an  essential  characteristic  of  metals;  but  the  discovery  of  potasaum 
and  sodium,  which  are  so  light  as  to  float  on  the  surface  of  water,  has 
shown  that  tins  supposition  is  erroneous.  Some  metals  experience  an 
increase  of  density  to  a  certain  extent  when  hammered,  their  particles 
being  permanently  approximated  by  the  operation.  On  this  account, 
the  specific  gravity  of  some  of  the  metals  contsdned  in  the  following 
table  is  represented  as  varying  between  two  extremes. 

Table  of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Metak  at  60**  Fakr,  compared  to  Water 

as  Unity  • 


Platinum 

20.98 

Brisson 

Gold 

19.257 

Do. 

Tungsten 

17.6 

D'Elhuyart 

Mercury 

13.568 

Brisson 

Palladium 

11.3  to  11.8   - 

Wollaston 

Lead 

11.352 

Brisson 

Silver   . 

10.474 

Do. 

Bismuth     - 

9.822 

Do. 

Uranium    - 

9.000 

Bucholz 

Copper 

8.895 

Hatchett 

Cadmium    - 

8.604 

Stromeyer 

Cobalt        -  ^     - 

8.538 

Haiiy 

Arsenic 

5.8843 

Tumier 

Nickel 

8.279 

Bichter 

Iron 

7.788 

Brisson 

Molybdenum 
Tin 

.    7.400 
7.291 

Hielm 
Brisson 

Zinx: 

6.861  to  7.1 

Do. 

Manganese 

6.850 

Bergmann 

Antimony  - 

6.702 

Brisson 

Tellurium  - 

.  6.115 

BJaproth 

Titanium    - 

5.3 

WoUsiston 

Sodium 

0.972 -> 
0.865  5 

.     C  Gay-Lussac  and 
-     iThenard 

Potassium  - 

F"^ 
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Some  metals  possess  the  property  of  malleabiUfy,  that  is,  admit  of 
being  beaten  into  thin  plates  or  leaves  by  hammering'.  The  malleable 
metals  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  platinum,  palladium,  cadmium; 
lead,  zinc,  iron,  nickel,  potassium,  sodium,  and  frozen  mercury.  The 
other  metals  are  either  malleable  in  a  very  small  degree  only,  or,  like 
antimony,  arsenic,  and  bismuth,  are  actually  brittle. '  Gold  surpasses 
all  nletals  in  malleability:  one  g^n  of  it  may  be  extended  so  as  to  cover 
about  52  square  inches  of  sxuface,  and  to  have  a  thickness  not  exceed- 
ing l-282020th  of  an  inch.  ' 

Nearly  all  malleable  metals  may  be  drawn  out  into  wires,  a  property 
which  is  expressed  by  the  term  duciiUty.  The  only  metals  which  are 
remarkable  in  this  respect  are  gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  and  copper. 
Dr.  Wollaston  has  described  a  method  by  which  gold  wire  may  be  ob- 
tained so  fine  that  its  diameter  shall  be  only  l-5000th  of  an  inch,  and 
that  550  feet  of  it  are  required  to  weigh  one  grain.  He  obtained  a  pla- 
tinum wir^  so  small,  that  its  diameter  did  not  exceed  l-30,000th  of  an 
inch.  (Philos.  Transactions  for  1813.)  It  is  singular  that  the  ductility 
and  malleability  of  the  same  metal  are  not  always  in  proportion  to  each 
other.  Iron,  for  example,  cannot  be  made  into  fine  leaves,  but  it  may 
be  drawn  into  very  small  wires. 

The  tenacity  of  metals  is  measured  by  ascertaining  the  greatest  weight 
which  a  wire  of  a  certain  thickness  can  support,  without  breaking. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Guyton-Morveau,  whose  results  are 
comprised  in  the  following  table,  iron,  in  point  of  tenacity,  surpasses 
all  other  metals. 
The  diameter  of  each  wire  was  0.787tli  of  a  line. 

'  Poimds, 

Iron  wire  supports  .  -  -  -  549.25 

Copper  ,  -  -  -  -  302.278 

Platinum 274.32 

SUver 187.137 

Gold 150.753 

Zinc  -  -  -  -      V     -  109.54 

Tin  -  -  .  .  -  -  3463 

Lead     '  -  -  :  -  -  27.621 

Metals  diifer  also  in  hardness,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  their  exact  re- 
lation to  each  other,  under  this  point  of  view,  has  been  determined  by 
experiment.  In  the  list  of  hard  metals  may  be  placed  titanium,  man- 
ganese, iron,  nickel,  copper,  zinc,  and  palladium.  Gold,  silver,  and 
platinum,  are  softer  than  these;  lead  is  softer  still,  and  potassium  and* 
sodium  yieid  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  The  properties  of  elasti- 
city and  sonorousness  are  allied  to  that  of  hardness.  Iron  and  copper 
are  in  these  respects  the  most  .conspicuous,    s 

Many  of  the  metals  have  a  distinctly  crystalline  texture.  Iron,  foft 
example,  is  fibrous;  and  zinc,  bismuth,  and  antimony  are  lamellated^^ 
Metals  are  sometimes  obtained  also  in  crystals;  and  when  they  do  cry^ 
tallize^they  always  assume  the  figure  of  a  cube,  the  regular  octohedron, 
or  some  form  allied  to  it.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper,  occur  naturally  in 
crystals,  while  others  crystallize  when  they  pass  gradually  from  the  Xv- 

amd  to  the  soHd  condition.    Crystals  are  most  readily  procured  from 
lose  metals  which  fuse  at  a  low  temperature;  and  bismuth,  firom  coa- 
\        ducting  caloric  less  perfectly  than  other  metals,  and  therefore  cooling 
more  riowly,  is  best  fitted  for  the  purpose.    <rhe  process  should  be 
conducted  m  the  way  abeady  described  for  forming  crystals  of  sulphur, 
i        (Page  183.) 
i  '  24 
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Hetalsy  with  the  exception  of  mercory,  are  solid  at  common  tem- 
peratures; but  they  may  be  all  liquefied  by  heat.  The  degree  at  which 
iheyfuH,  or  their  point  of  ftision,  is  very  different  for  different  me- 
tals^ as  will  appear  by  inspecting  the  jfollowing  table.  (Thenard's 
Chemistry^  vol.  i.) 

Table  of  the  Fudbility  of  different  Metab. 

Fahr. 

— ^9*    Different  chemists. 
136  1  Gay-Lussac  and  The- 
190  S  nard. 

m   I  Newton. 
Blot. 


('Mercury 
Potassium 
Sodium 
Tin 

Bismuth  - 
^    .^,    .    ,  Lead  500 

!^^® K^f     *  <  Tellurium— rather  less 

fusible  than  lead 
Arsenic — undetermined. 
Zinc        -        -  698 

Antimony — a  little  be- 
low a  red  heat. 
v.Cadmium 


red  heat. 


Klaproth. 
Brong^iart. 


Stromeyer. 


Iron 


Infunble  below  -< 
a  red  heat. 


>  Wedgwood. 


Wedgwood. 

Mackenzie. 

Guyton. 

Richter. 


Pyrometer  of  Wedpjoood. 
rSilver  -  20<>    Kennedy. 

Copper  -  27 

Gold  -  33 

Cobalt — rather  less  fu- 
sible than  iron. 

X130 
ll58 

Manganese         -  160 

Nickel — the  same  as 
Manganese 

Palladium 

Molybdenum-|  Almost  infusible,  and  f  p^ible  before 

Uranium         ^^not  to  be  procured  m^ 

Tungsten 

Chromium 

Titanium 

Cerium 

Osmium 

Iridium 

Rhodium 

Platinum 

Columbium 


inottobeprocureainj  ^^  oxy-hydpo- 


Infusible  in  the  heat  of  a  smith's  forg^, 
but  fusible  before  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe. 


nc 


Metals  differ  also  in  volatility.    Some  are  readily  volatilized  by  calo- 
while  others  are  of  so  fixed  a  nature  that,  they  may  be  exposed  to 


the  most  intense  heat  of  a  wind  furnace  without  being  dissipated  in  va- 
pour. There  are  seven  metals  the  volatility  of  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained with,  certainty;  namely,  cadmium,  mercury,  arsenic,  tellurium^ 
potassium,  sodium,  and  zinc. 

Metals  cannot  be  resolved  into  more  simple  parts;  and,  therefore,  in 
the  present  state  of  chemistry,  they  must  be  regarded  as  elementary 
bodies.  It  was  formerly  conceived  that  they  might  be  converted  into 
each  other;  and  this  notion  led  to  the  vain  attempts  of  the  alchemists 
to  convert  the  baser  metals  into  gold.    The  chemist  has  now  learned 
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that  his  art  solely  consists  in  resolving  ccnnpound  bodies  into  thdr 
elements,  and  causing  substances  to  unite  which  were  previously 
uncombined.  There  is  not  a  single  fact  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  one  elementary  principle  can  assume  the  properties  peculiar  to 
another. 

Metals  have  an  extensiVe  range  of  affinity,  and  on  this  account  few 
of  them  are  found  in  the  earth  native,  that  is,  in  an  uncombined  form. 
They  commonly  occur  in  combination  with  other  bodies,  especially 
with  oxygen  and  sulphur,  in  which  state  they  are  said  to  be  mineraUZ' 
ed.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  chemical  history  of  the  metals,  that  they 
are  little  disposed  to  combine  in  the  metallic  state  with  compound  bo- 
dies. Chemists  are  not  acquainted  with  any  instance  of  a  metal  form- 
ing a  definite  compound  either  with  a  metallic  oxide  or  with  an  acid. 
They  unite  readily,  on  the  contrary,  with  elementary  substances.  Thus, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  they  combine  with  each  other,  yield- 
ing compounds  termed  aUoys,  which  possess  all  the  characteristic  phy- 
sical properties  of  pure  metals*  They  unite  likewise  with  the  ^mple 
substances  not  metallic,  such  as  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  sulphur,  giving 
rise  to  new  bodies. in  which  the  metallic  character  is  wholly  wanting. 
In  all  these  combinations  the  same  tendency  to  unite  in  a  few  definite 
proportions  is  as  conspicuous,  as  in  that  department  of  the  science  of 
which  I  have  just  completed  the  description.  The  chemical  changes 
are  regelated  by  the  same  general  laws,  and  in  describing  them  the 
same  nomenclature  is  applicable. 

The  order  which  it  is  proposed  to  follow  in  treating  the  metallic  bo- 
dies has  already  been  explained  in  the  introduction.  Before  proceeds 
ing^  however,  to  describe  the  metals  individually,  some  general  obser- 
vations may  be  premised,  by  which  the  study  of  this  subject  will  be 
much  facilitated. 

Metals  are  of  a  combustible  nature,  that  is,  they  are  not  only  suscep- 
tible of  slow  oxidation,  but,  under  favourable  circumstances,  they  unite 
rapidly  with  oxygen,  giving  rise  to  all  the  phenomena  of  real  combus- 
tion. Zinc  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame  when  heated  to  full  redness  in 
the  open  air;  iron  emits  vivid  scintillations  on  being  inflamed  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  oxygen  gfas;  and  the  least  oxidable  metals,  such  as  g^ld 
and  platinum,  scintillate  in  a  similar  manner  when  heated  by  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe. 

The  product  either  of  the  slow  or  rapid  oxidation  of  a  metal,  when 
heated  in  the  air,  has  an  earthy  aspect,  and  was  called  a  calx  by  the 
older  chemists,  the  process  of  forming  it  being  expressed  by  the  term 
eafdnaiion.  Another  method  of  oxidizing  metals  is  by  deflagration,' 
that  is,  by  mixing  them  with  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  project- 
ing the  mixture  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  Most  metals  may  be  oxidized 
by  digestion  in  nitric  acid;  and  nitro-muriatic  acid  is  an  oiddizing  agent 
of  still  greater  power. 

Some  metals  unite  with  oxygen  in  one  proportion  only,  but  most  of 
them  have  two  or  three  degrees  of  oxidation.  Metals  differ  remarkably 
in  their  relative  forces  of  attraction  for  oxygen.  Potassium  and  sodium, 
for  example,  are  oxidized  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air;  and  they  de- 
compose water  at  all  temperatures  the  instant  they  come  in  contact  with 
it.  Iron  and  copper  may  be  preserved  in  dry  air  without  change,  nor 
can  they  decompose  water  at  common  temperatures;  but  they  are  both 
slowly  oxictized  by  exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  combine  ra- 
pidly with  oxygen  when  heated  to  redness  in  the  open  air.  Iron  has  a 
stronger  affinity  for  oxygen  than  copper;  for  the  former  decomposes 
water  at  a  red  heat,  whereas  the  latter  cannot  produce  that  eflTect. 
.Mercury  is  legs  inclined  than  copper  to  unite  with  dx^gen.    Thus  it  may 
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be  exposed  without  change  to  the  influence  of  a  moist  atmosphere. 
At  a  temperature  of  650^  or  700^  F.  it  is  oxidized;  but  at  a  red  heat  it 
18  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  while  oxide  of  copper  can  sustain  the 
strongest  heat  of  a  blast  furnace  without  losing  its  oxygen.  •  The  affi- 
nity of  silver  for  oxygen  is  still  weaker  than  that  of  mercury;  for  it 
cannot  be  oxidized  by  the  sole  agency  of  caloric  at  any  temperature. 

Metallic  oxides  suffer  reduction,  or  may  be  reduced  to'  the  metallic 
state,  in  several  ways: 

1.  By  heat  alone,  ily  this  method  the  oxides  of  gold,  silver,  mercu- 
ry, and  platinum  may  be  decomposed. 

2.  By  the  united  agency  of  heat  and  combustible  matter.  Thus,  by- 
transmitting  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  over  the  oxides  of  copper  or 
iron,  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube  of  porcelain,  water  is  generated,  and 
the  metals  are  obtained  in  a  pure  form.  Carbonaceous  matters  are 
likewise  used  for  the  purpose  with  great  success.  Potassa  and  soda, 
for  example,  may  be  decomposed  by  exposing  them  to  a  white  heat 
after  being  intimately  mixed  with  charcoal  in  fine  powder.  A  similar 
process  is  employed  in  metallurgy  for  extracting  metals  from  their  ores, 
the  inflammable  materials  being  wood,  charcoal,  coke,  or  coal.  In  the 
more  delicate  operations  of  the  laboratory,  charcoal  and  black  Jtux  are 
preferred. 

~  3.  By  the  galvanic  battery.  This  is  a  still  more  powerful  agent  than 
the  preceding;  since  some  oxides,  such  as  baryta  and  strontia,  which 
resist  the  united  influence  of  heat  and  charcoal,  are  reduced  by  the 
agency  of  galvanism. 

4,  By  the  action  of  deoxidizing  agents  on  metallic  solutions.  Phos- 
phorous acid,  for  example,  when  added  to  a  liquid  containing  oxide  of 
mercury,  deprives  the  oxide  of  its  oxygen,  metallic  mercury  subsides, 
and  phosphoric  acid  is  generated.  In  like  manner,  one  metal  may  be 
precipitated  by  another,  provided  the  afiinity  of  the  latter  for  oxygen 
exceeds  that  of  the  former.  Thus,  when  mercury  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  the  oxide  of  silver,  metallic  silver  is  thrown  down, 
and  oxide  of  mercury  is  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid.  On  placing  me- 
tallic copper  in  the  liquid,  pure  mercury  subsides,  and  a  nitrate  of  the 
oxide  of  copper  is  formed;  and  from  this  solution  metallic  copper  may 
be  precipitated  by  means  of  iron. 

Metals,  like  the  simple  non-metallic  bodies,  may  give  rise  to  oxides 
or  acids  by  combining  with  oxygen.  The  former  are  the  most  frequent 
products.  Many  metals  which  are  not  acidified  by  oxygen  may  be 
formed  into  oxides;  whereas  one  metal  only,  arsenic,  is  capable  of 
forming  an  acid  and  not  an  oxide.  All  the  other  metals  which  are  con- 
vertible into  acids  by  oxygen,  such  as  chromium,  tungsten,  and  mo- 
lybdenum, are  also  susceptible  of  yielding  one  or  more  oxides.  In  these 
instances,  the  acids  always  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  than  the 
oxides  of  the  same  metal. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  metallic  oxides  is  the  property  which 
many  possess  of  entering  into  combination  with  acids.  All  salts,  those 
of  ammonia  excepted,  are  composed  of  an  acid  and  a  metallic  oxide. 
In  some  instances  all  the  oxides  of  the  same  metal  are  capable  of  form- 
ing salts  with  acids,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  oxides  of  iron.  More  com- 
monly, however,  the  protoxide  is  the  sole  alkaline  or  salifiable  bate.  Most 
of  the  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble  in  water;  but  all  those  that  are  soluble 
have  the  property  of  giving  a  brown  stain  to  yellow  turmeric  paper,  and 
of  restoring  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus. 

Oxides  sometimes  unite  with  each  other,  and  form  definite  compounds. 
The  most  abundant  ore  of  chromium,  commonly  called  chromate  of 
iron,  is  aa  instaooe  of  this  kind;  and  tlie  ned  and  deutoxide  of  manga- 
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nese,  and  the  red  oxide  of  lead»  ap'pear  to  belong  to  the  same  cluw  of 
bodies. 

Chlorine  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  metallic  substances.  It  combines 
readily  with  most  metals  at  common  temperatures,  and  the  action  is  in 
many  instances  so  violent  as  to  be  accompanied  with  the  evolution  pf 
light.  For  example,  when  powdered  zinc,'  arsenic,  or  antimony,  is 
thrown  into  a  jar  of  chlorine  gas,  the  metal  is  instantly  inflamed.  The 
attraction  of  chlorine  for  metaJs  even  surpasses  that  of  oxygen.  Thus 
when  chlorine  is4>rought  into  coptact  at  a  red  heat  with  pure  lime,  mag- 
nesia, baryta,  strontia,  potassa,  or  soda,  oxygen  is  emitted,  and  a  chlo- 
ride of  the  metal  is  generated,  thei^elements  of  which  are  so  strongly 
united  that  no  temperature  hidierto  tried  can  separate  them.  All  other 
metallic  oxides  are,  with  few  exceptions,  acted  on  in  the  same  manner 
by  chloiine,  and  in  some  cases  the  change  takes  place  below  the  tem- 
perature of  ignition. 

All  the  metallic  chlorides  are  solid  at  the  common  temperature,  ex- 
cept the  bichlorides  of  .tin  and  arsenic,  which  are  liquid.  They  are  fu- 
sible by  heat,  assume  a  crystalline  texture  in  cooling,  and  under  favour- 
able circumstances  crystallize  with  regularity.  Several  of  them,  such 
as  the  chlorides  of  tin,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  mercury,  ai*e  volatile,  and 
may  be  sublimed  without  change.  They  are  for  the  most  par^olour- 
less,  do  not  possess  the  metallic  lustxe,  and  have  the  aspect  of  a  salt. 
Two  of  tbe  chlorides  are  insoluble,  in  water,  namely,  chloride  of  stiver 
and  protochloride  of  mercury;  but  all  the  others  are  more  or  less  solu-  - 
ble  in  water. 

Two  only  of  the  metallic  chlorides,  those  namely  of  gold  and  plati- 
num, are  decomposable  by  heat.  All  the  chlorides  of  the  common 
metals  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  by  hydrogen  gas,  muriatic  acid 
being  disengaged  while  the  metal  is  set  free.  Pure  charcoal  does  not 
effect  their  decomposition;  but  if  moisture  be  present  at  the  same  time, 
muriatic  and  carbonic  acid  gases  are  formed,  and  the  metal  remains. 
They  resist  the  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid;  but  all  the  chlorides, 
excepting  those  of  silver  and  mercury,  are  readily  decoipposed  by  hy- 
drated  sulphuric  aoid,  witludisengagement  of-  muriatic  acid  gas.  The 
change  is  accompanied  with  decomposition  of  water,  the  hydrogen  of 
which  combines  wUh  chlorine,  and  its  oxygon  with  the  metal.  All 
chlorides,  when  in  solution,  may  be  recognised  by  yielding  with  nitrate 
of  ffilver  a  while  precipitate,  which  is  chloride  of  silver. 

Metallic  chlorides  may  in  most  cases  be  formed  by  direct  aetion  of 
chlorine  on  the  pure  metals.  They  are  also  frequently  procured  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  a  metallic  oxide  to  dryness, 
and  applying  heat  so  long  as  any  water  is  expelled.  Metallic  chlorides 
are  often  deposited  from  such  solutions  by  crystallization. 

Chlorine  manifests  a  feeble  affinity  for  metsdlic  o^udes.  No  combina- 
tion fii  the  Idnd  occurs  at  a  red  heat,  and  no  chloride  of  a  metallic  oxide 
can  be  heated  to  redness  without  decomposition.  Such  compounds  can 
only  be  formed  at  low  temperatures;  and  they  are  possessed  of  little 
permanency.  It  is  well  known  that  chlorine  may  combine  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths;  and  M. 
Groufelle  has  succeeded  in  making  it  unite  with  magnesia,  and  the 
oxid»i  of  zuic,  copper,  and  iron.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph,  vol.  xvii.)  Of 
these  chlorides,  that  of  potassa  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  If  chlo- 
rine is  conducted  into  a  dilute  and  cold  solution  of  pure  potassa,  the 
chloride  of  that  alkali  will  be  produced;  but  the  affinity  which  gives 
rise  to  its  formation  is  not  sufficient  for  rehdering  it  permanent  It  is 
destroyed  by  most  substances  that  act  on  either  of  its  constituents.  The 
addition  of  an  acid  preduceathis  effect  by  combiifln^'W^  the  a&ati» 
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and  hence  the  chlorine  is  separated  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmos^ 
phere.  Animal  or  v^egetable  colouring'  matters  .are  fatal  to  the  com- 
pound, by  giving  chlorine  an  opportunity  to  exert  its  bleaching  power; 
and,  indeed,  the  colour  is  removed  hyAhe  chloride  of  potassa  almost  as 
readily  as  by  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  pure  water.  It  is  also  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  heatf  n«r  can  its  solution  be  concentrated  without  de- 
composition; for,  in  either  case,  muriatic  and  chloric  acids  are  genera- 
ted.    (Page  206.) 

Berzelius  has  published  some  ingenious  remarks  in  order  tp  prove 
that  chlorine  does  not  unite  with  n^etallic  oxides,  and  that  the  bleach- 
ing compounds,  supposed  to  be  examples  of  such  a  n^ode  of  combina- 
tion, are  mixtures  of  a  metallic  chloride  and  a  chior»/6  of  an  oxide.  The 
tendency  of  the  supposed  chlorite  is  to  pass  inte  a  chlorate  emd  chlo- 
ride, as  by  the  application  of  heat;  but  if  colouring  matter  or  an  oxida- 
ble  substance  be  present,  the  chlorous  acid  yields  its  oxygen,  and  a 
metallic  chloride  results.  The  bleaching  power  of  the  compound  is  of 
course  attributed  to  the  oxygen  which  is  set  at  liberty.  This  point  is 
powerfully  argued  by  Berzelius,  and  supported  on  well-contrived  ex- 
periments; but  since  no  decisive  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  com- 
pound's chlorous  acid  has  as  yet  been  g-iven,  there  appears  to  be  no 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  explanation  generally  adopted  by 
chemists.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxxviii.  208. ) 

Iodine  has  a  strong  attraction  for  metals;  and  most  of  the  compounds 
which  it  forms  with  tbem  sustain  a  red  heat  in  close  vessels  without  de- 
composition. But  in  the  degree  of  its  affinity  for  metallic  substances 
it  is  inferior  to  chlorine  and  oxygen.  We  have  seen  that  chlorine  has  a 
stronger  affinity  than  oxygen  for  metals,  since  it  decomposes  nearly  all 
oxides  at  high  temperatures;  and  it  separates  iodine  also  from  metals 
under  the  same  circumstances.  If  the  vapour  of  iodine  is  brought  into 
contact  with  potassa,  soda,  protoxide  of  lead,  or  oxide  of  bismuth, 
heated  to  redness,  oxygen  gas  is  evolved,  and  an  iodide  of  these  me- 
tals will  be  formed.  But  iodine,  so  iar  as  is  known,  cannot  separate 
oxygen  from  any  other  metal;  nay,  all  the  iodides,  except  those  just 
mentioned,  are  decomposed  by  exposure  to  oxygen  gas  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  ignition.  All  the  iodides  are  decomposed  by  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, and  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids;  and  the  iodine 
which  is  set  free  may  be  recognised  either  by  the  colour  of.  its  vapour, 
or  by  its  action  on  starch.  (Page  221.)  The  metallic  iodides  are  gen- 
erated^under  circumstances  analogous  to  those  above  mentioned  for  pro- 
curing the  chlorides. 

When  the  vapour  of  iodine  is  conducted  over  red-kot  lime,  baryta, 
or  strontia,  oxygen  is  not  disengaged,  ,but  an  iodide  of  those  pxides, 
according  to  Gay-Lussac,  is  generated.  The  iodides  of  these  oxides 
are,  therefore,  more  permanent  than  the  analogous  compounds  with 
chlorine.  Iodine  does  not  combine  with  any  other  oxide  under  the 
same  circumstances;  and  indeed  all  other  such  iodides,  very  few  of 
which  exist,  are,  like  the  chlorides  of  ondes,  possessed  of  little  per- 
manency, and  are  decomposed  by  a  red  heat 

The  action  of  iodine  on  metallic  oxides,  when  dissolved  or  suspended 
in  water,  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  chlorine.  On  adding  iodine 
to  a  solution  of  the  pure  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  water  is  decomposed, 
and  hydriodic  and  iodic  acids  are  generated. 

Bromine,  in  its  affinity  for  metallic  substances,  is  intermediate  be- 
tween chlorme  and  iodine;  for  while  chlorine  disengages  bromine  from 
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its  combination  with  metals,  metallic  iodides  are  decomposed  by  bro- 
mine. The  same  phenomena  attend  the  union  of  bromine  with  metals, 
as  accompany  tlie  formation  of  metallic  chlorides.  Thus,  antimony  and 
€n  take  nre  6y  contact  with  bromine,  and  its  action  with  potassium  iaw 
.  attended  with  a  flash  of  light  and  intense  disengagement  of  caloric. 
These  compQunds  have  as  yet  been  but  partially  examined.  They  may 
be  formed  either  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  the  pure  metals,  or  by 
jdissolving  metallic  oxides  in  hyjdrobroinic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  so- 
lution to  dryness.  Bromine  unites  with  pots^sa,  soda,  and  some  other 
oxides^  constituting  bleaching  compounds  similar  to  the  chlorides  above 
described.  Bromide  of  lime  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
milk  of  lime,  a  yellowish  solution  being  formed  with  water,  which 
bleaches  powerfully.     . 

As  fluorine  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state,-  the 
nature  of  its  action  on  tte  metals. is  unknown;. but" the  chief  difficulty 
of  procuring  it  in  an  insulated  form  appears  to  arise  from  its  extremely 
powerful  affinity  for  metallic  substances,  in  consequence  of  which,  at 
the  moment  of  becoming  free,  it  attacks  the  vessels  and  instruments 
f  employed  in  its  preparation.     The  best  mode  of  preparing  'the  soluble 

f'  fluorides,  such  as  those  of  potassium  and  sodium,  is  by  dissolving  the 

*  carbonates .  of  the   alkalies  of  these  metals  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 

\f  evaporating  the  solution  to  perfect  dryness.     The  insoluble  fluorides 

are  ea^ly  formed  from  the  hydrofluates  of  potassa  and  soda  by  dou*  - ' 
.'ble   deconiposition.     These   compounds   are    without   exception    de- 
composed by  concentrated  sulphuric   acid  with  the  aid  of  ieat?  and 
the  hydrofluoric  acid,  in  escaping,  may  easily  be  detected  by  its  action 
^  on  glass. 

Sulphur,  like  the  preceding  elementary  substances,  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  unite  with  metals,  and  the  combination  maybe  eflTected  in 
several  ways. —  ' .  • 

1.  By  heating  the  metal  directly  with  sulphur.  The  metal,  in  the 
form  of  powder,  oi  filings,  is  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  sulphur, 
and  the  mixture  heated  in  an  earthen  crucible,  which  is  covered  to 
prevent  the  access  of  air.     Or  if  the  metal  can  sustain  a  red  heat  with- 

[  out  fusing,  the  vapour  of  sulphur  may  be  passed  over  it  while  heated 

to  redness  in  a  tube  of  porcelain.     The  act  of  combination,  which*  fre- 
quently ensues  below  the  temperature  of  ignition,  is  attendedjjy  free 
!  disengagement  of  caloric;  and  in  several  instances  the  heat  evolved  is  so 

i  .       .    great,  that  the  whole  mass  becomes  luminous,  and  shines  with  a  vivid 
I  light.     This  appearance  of  combustion,  which  occurs  quite  indepen- 

dently  of  the  presence  of  oxygen,  is  exemplified  by  the  sulphurets  of 
;  potassium,  sodium,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  bismuth. 

2.  By  igniting  a  mixture  of  a  metallic  oxide  and  sulphur. .  The  sul- 
phurets of  the  common  metals  may  be  made  by  this  process.     The  ele- 

j  ments  of  the  oxide  unite  with  separate  portions  of  sulphur,  forming 

\  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  is  disengaged,  and  a  metallic  sulphuret 

which  remains  in  the  retort. 

.  3.  By  depriving  the  sulphate  of  an  oxide  of  its  oxygen  by  means  of 
heat  and  combustible  matter.     Charcoal  or  hydrogen  gas  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  as  will  be  described  immediately. 
^  4.  By  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  an  alkaline  hydrosulphuret.  Nearly 

all  the  salts  of  the  common  metals  are  decomposed  when  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  conducted  into  their  solutions.  The 
«alts  of  Uranium^  iron,  mang^ese,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  well-known 
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e!iceptioitt;  bat  these  abo  are  precipitated  bThydrosulphureiof  aniraa- 
nia  or  potassa. 

The  talpburets  are  opake  brittle  solids,  roanr  of  wbich,  such  as  the 
sulpbufets  of  lead,  antimony,  and  iron,  hare  a  metallic  lustre.  Thejr 
are  all  fusible  by  heat,  and  commonly  assume  a  crystalline  texture  io 
cooling.  Most  of  them  are  fixed  in  Ae  fire;  but  the  sulphurets  of  mer- 
cary  and  arsenic  are  remarkable  for  their  Tolatility.  All  the  sulphurets, 
excepting  those  which  are  formed  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  ^kalies 
auid  earthsy  are  insoluble  in  water. 

Most  of  the  protosulphurets  are  capable  of  supporting  intense  heat 
withoutdecomposition ;  but  those  which  contain  more  than  one  equivalent 
of  sulphur,  lose  part  of  it  when  strongly  heated.  They  are  all  decom- 
posed without  exception  by  exposure  to  the  combined  agency  of  heat 
and  air  or  oxygen  gas;  and  the  products  depend  entirely  on  the  degree 
of  heat  and  the  nature  of  the  metal.  The  sulphuret  is  conrerted  into 
ibe  sulphate  of  an  oxide,  provided  the  sulphate  is  able  to  support  the 
temperature  employed  in  the  operation.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  then 
the  sulphur  is  evolved  under  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  a  metal- 
lic oxide  is  left$  or  if  the  oxide  itself  is  decomposed  by  heat,  the  pure 
metal  remains.  The  action  of  heat  and  air  in  decomposing  metallic 
sulphurets  is  the  basis  of  several  metallurgic  processes.  A  few  sulpha- 
rets  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  gas  at  a  red  heat,  the 
pure  metal  being  set  free  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved.  M.  Rose 
finds  that  the  only  sulphurets  which  admit  of  being  easily  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state  in  this  way  are  those  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and  sil- 
ver.  The  sulphuret  of  tin  is  decomposed  with  difficulty,  and  requires 
a  very  high  temperature.  All  the  other  sulphurets  which  he  subjected 
to  this  treatment  were  either  deprived  of  a  part  only  of  their  sulphur, 
such  as  bisulphuret  of  iron,  or  were  not  attacked  at  all,  as  happened 
with  the  sulphurets  of  zinc,  lead,  and  copper.  (Poggendorif  *s  Annalen, 
iv.  109.) 

Many  of  the  metallic  sulphurets  were  formerly  thought  to  be  com- 
pounds of  sulphur  and  a  metallic  oxide;  an  eagir  first  pointed  out  by 
Proust  in  the  essays  which  he  published  in  the  Journal  de  Physique.  In 
the  53d  volume  of  that  work,  he  demonstrated  that  sulphuret  of  iron 
(magnetic  pyrites,)  as  well  as  the  common  cubic  pyrites  or  bisulphuret, 
are  compounds  of  sulphur  and  metallic  iron  without  any  oxygen.  He 
showed  the  same  also  with  respect  to  the  sulphurets  of  other  metals^ 
such  aa  those  of  mercury  and  copper.  He  was  of  opinion,  however, 
that  in  some  instances  sulphur  does  unite  with  a  metallic  oxide.  Thus, 
when  sulphur  and  peroxide  of  tin  are  heated  together,  sulphurous  acid 
is  disengaged,  and  the  residue,  according  to  Proust,  is  a  sulphuret  of 
the  protoxide. 

It  was  the  general  belief  at  that  time,  also,  that  the  compounds  formed 
by  heating  sulphur  with  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  are  sulphurets  of  a 
metallic  oxide.  Thus,  the  old  hepar  eufyfhurisf  aulphuretum  potaasse  o£ 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  made  by  fusing  together  a  mix- 
tare  of  sulphur  and  dry  carbonate  of  potassa,  was  regiu^ed  as  a  sulphu- 
ret of  potassa.  In  the  year  1817  M.  Vauquelin  published  an  essay  in 
the  6th  volume  of  the  Jinnaiea  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  wherein,  he  de- 
tailed some  experiments,  the  object  of  which  was  to  determine  the  state 
of  the  alkali  in  that  compound.  The  late  count  BerthoUet  had  observed 
that  when  hepar  sulphuria  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  always  con- 
tains a  considerable  portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  he  conceived  to 
be  generated  at  the  moment  of  solution.  He  supposed  that  water  is 
then  decomposed)  and  that  its  elements  combine  with  different  portions 
of  sulphur,  the  oi^gen  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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and  the  hydrogen  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  accuracy  of  this  ex- 
planation was  called  in  question  by  Vauquelin  in  the  paper  above  men- 
tioned, who  contended  that  the  sulphuric  acid  is  generated,  not  during 
the  process  of  solution,  but  by  the  action  of  heat  during  the  formation 
of  the  sulphuret.  One  portion  of  potassa,  according  to  him,  yields  its 
oxygen  at  a  high  temperature  to  some  of  the  sulphur,  converting  it  in- 
to sulphuric  acid,  while  the  potassium  unites  with  pure  sulphur.  Two 
combinations,  therefore,  result — sulphuret  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of 
potassa,  which  are  mixed  together.  Though  the  experiments  adduced 
m  favour  of  this  opinion  were  not  absolutely  convincing,  yet  they  made 
it  the  more  probable  of  the  two;  and  M.  Vauquelin,  admitting  however 
the  want  of  actual  proof,  inferred  from  them  that  when  an  alkaline  ox- 
ide is  heated  to  redness  with  sulphur,  the  former  loses  oxygen,  and  a  sul- 
phuret of  the  metal  itself  is  |5roduced. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  Annals  likewise  contains  a  paper  by  Gay- 
Lussac,  who  offered  additional  arguments  in  favour  of  Vauquelin's 
opinion,  and  I  believe  most  chemists  held  them  to  be  satisfactory.  But 
the  more  recent  labours  of  Berthier  and  Berzelius  have  given  still 
greater  insight  into  the  nature  of  these  compounds.  One  of  Vauqae- 
lin's  chief  arguments  was  drawn  from  the  action  of  charcoal  on  sulphate 
of  potassa.  When  a  mixture  of  this  salt  with  powdered  charcoal  is  ig- 
nited without  exposure  to  the  air,  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid 
gases  are  formed,  and  a  sulphuret  is  left,  analogous  both  in  appearance 
and  properties  to  that  which  may  be  made  by  igniting  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa directly  with  sulphur.  They  are  both  essentially  the  same  sub- 
stance, and  Vauquelin  conceived  from  the  strong  attraction  of  carbon 
for  oxygen,  that  both  the  sulphuric  acid  and  potassa  would  be  decom- 
posed by  charcoal  at  a  high  temperature;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
product  must  be  a  sulphuret  of  potassium. 

Berthier  has  proved  in  the  following  manner  that  these  changes  do 
actually  occur.  (An..de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  vol..  xxii.)  He  put  a  known 
weight  of  sulphate  of  baryta  into  a  crucible  Uned  with  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  charcoal,  defended  it  from  contact  with  the  air,-  and  exposed  it 
to  a  ^hite  heat  for  the  space  of  two  hours.  By  this  treatment  it  suffered 
complete  decomposition,  and  it  was  found  that  in  passing  into  a  sul- 
phuret, it  had  suffered  a  loss  in  weight  precisely  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  originally  contained  in  the  acid  and  earth.  This  circum-, 
stance,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  loss  of  sulphur,  is 
decisive  evidence  that  the  barjta  as  well  as  the  acid  had  lost  its  oxygen, 
and  that  a  sulphuret  of  barium  had  been  formed.  He  obtained  the 
same  results  also  with  the  sulphates  of  strontia,  lime,  potassa,  and  soda; 
but  from  the  fusibility  of  the  sulphurets  of  potassium  and  sodium,  their 
loss  of  weight  could  not  be  determined  with  such  precision  as  in  the 
other  instances. 

The  experiments  of  Berzelius,  performed  about  the  same  time,  are 
exceedingly  elegant,  and  still  more  satisfactory  than  the  foregoing.  (An. 
de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  vol.  xx.)  He  transmitted  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen 
gas  over  a  known  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  heated  to  redness. 
It  was  expected  from  the  strong  affinity  of  hydrogen  for  oxygen,  that 
the  sulphate  would  be  decomposed;  and,  accordingly,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  was  formed,  which  was  carefully  collected  and 
weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  which  the  salt  had  experienced  was  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  and  alkali;  and  tlie  oxygen 
of  the  water  was  exactly  equal  to  the  loss  in  weight.  A  similar  result 
was  obtained  with  the  sulphates  of  soda,  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime. 
'  It  is  demonstrated,  therefore,  that  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  agree  with  the  common  metala  iiv  their  disposition  to 
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unite  with  sulphur.  It  is  now  certain  that,  whether  a  sulphate  be  de- 
composed by  hydrogen  or  charcoal,  or  sulphur  ignited  with  an  alkali  or 
an  alkaline  earth,  a  metallic  sulphuret  is  always  the  product.  Direct 
combination  between  sulphur  and  a  metallic  oxide  is  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence, nor  has  the  existence  of  such  a  compound  been  clearly  established 
Gay-Lussac  indeed  states  that,  when  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  earth  is 
heated  with  sulphur  in  such  a  maimer  that  the  temperature  is  never  so 
high  as  a  low  red  heat,  the  product  is  really  the  sulphuret  of  an  oxide. 
But  the  facts  adduced  in  favour  of  this  opinion  are  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, so  that  the  real  nature  of  the  product  must  be  decided  by  fu- 
ture observation. 

Several  of  the  metallic  sulphurets  occur  abundantly  in  nature.  Those 
that  are  most  frequently  met  with  are  the  sulphurets  of  lead,  antimony, 
copper,  iron,  zinc,  molybdenum,  and  silver. 

The  metallic  seleniurets  have  so  close  a  resemblance  in  their  chenu- 
cal  relations  to  the  sulphurets,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  separate 
description  of  them.  They  may  be  prepared  either  by  bringing  sele- 
nium in  contact  with  the  metals  at  a  high  temperature,  or  by  the  action 
of  hydroselenic  acid  on  metallic  solutions. 

Cyanogen,  as  already  mentioned  at  page  260,  has  an  affinity  for  me- 
tallic substances.  Few  of  the  cyanurets,  however,  have  been  hitherto 
obtained  in  a  separate  state,  excepting  those  of  potas^um,  mercury, 
silver,  and  palladium.  The  three  latter  are  readily  decomposed  by  a 
red  heat. 

Cyanogen  unites  also  with  some  of  the  metallic  oxides.  When  hy- 
drocyanic acid  vapour  is  transmitted  over  pure  baryta  contained  in  a 
porcelain  tube,  and  heated  till  it  begins  to  be  luminous,  hydrogen  gas 
is  evolved,  and  cyanuret  of  baryta,  according  to  Gay-Lussac,  is  genera- 
ted. The  same  chemist  .succeeded  in  forming  the  cyanurets  of  potassa 
and  soda  by  a  similar  process.  These  compounds  exist  only  in  the  dry 
state.  A  change  is  produced  in  them  by  the  action  of  water,  the  na- 
ture of  which  has  already  been  explained.  (Page  265.) 

Respecting  the  preceding  compounds  there  remains  one  subject,  the 
consideration  of  which,  as  applying  equally  to  all,  has  been  purposely 
delayed.  The  non-metallic  ingredient  of  each  of  these  compounds  is 
the  radical  of  a  hydracid;  that  is,  it  has  the  property  of  forming  with 
hydrogen  an  acid,  which,  like  other  acids,  is  unable  to  unite  with  metals, 
but  appears  to  combine  readily  with  many  metallic  oxides.  Owing  to 
this  circumstance,  a  ditHculty  arises  in  explaining  the  action  of  such  sub- 
stances on  water.  Thus,  when  chloride  of  potassium  is  put  into  water 
it  may  dissolve  without  suffering  any  other  chemical  change,  and  the 
liquid  accordingly  contain  cliloride  of  potassium  in  solution.  But  it 
is  also  possible  that  the  elements  of  this  compound  may  react  on  those 
of  water,  its  potassium  uniting  with  oxygen,  and  its  chlorine  with  hy- 
drogen; and  as  the  resulting  potassa  and  muriatic  acid  have  a  strong 
affinity  for  each  other,  the  solution  would  of  course  contain  muriate  of 
potassa.  A  similar  uncertainty  attends  tlie  action  of  water  on  other 
metallic  chlorides,  and  on  the  compounds  of  metals  with  iodine,  bro- 
mine, sulphur,  and  similar  substances;  so  tiiat  when  iodide,  sulphuret, 
and  cyanuret  of  potassium  are  put  into  water,  chemists  are  in  doubt 
whether  they  are  dissolved  as  such,  or  whether  they  may  not  be  con- 
verted,  by  decomposition  of  water,  into  hydriodate,  hydrosulphate,  and 
hydrocyanate  of  potassa.  This  question  would  at  once  be  decided," 
could  it  be  ascertained  whether  water  is  or  is  not  decomposed  during 
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the  process  of  solution;  but  this  is  the  precise  point  of  difficulty,  since, 
from  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  chemical  union,  no  disengagement  of 
gas  does  or  can  take  place  by  which  the  occurrence  of  such  a  change 
may  be  indicated.  Chemists,  accor^ngly,  being  guided  by  probabili- 
ties, are  divided  in  opinion,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  give  a  brief  statement 
of  both  view%  with  the  arguments  in  favour  of  each. 

According  to  one  view,  then,  chloride  of  potassium  and  all  similar 
compounds  dissolve  in  water  without  undergoing  any  other  change,  and 
are  deposited  in  their  original  state  by  crystallization.     When  any  hy- 
dracid,  such  as  muriatic  or  hydriodic  acid,  is  mixed  with  potassa  or  any 
similar  metallic  oxide,  the  acid  aYid  salifiable  base  do' not  unite,  as  hap- 
pens in  other  cases;  but  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  combines  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid,  and  the  metal  itself  with  the  radical  of  the  hy- 
dracid.     This  kind  of  double    decomposition    unquestionably    takes 
place  in  some  instances,  as  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  acts  upon  a 
salt  of  lead;  the  insoluble  sulphuret  of  lead  being  actually  precipitated; 
but  it  is  also  thought  to  occur  even  when  the  transparency  of  the  solu- 
tion is  undisturbed.    It  is  argued,  accordingly,  that  muriate  of  potassa, 
and  the  salts  of  the  hydracids  in  general,  have  no  existence.    Thus, 
when  nitrate  of  the  oxide  of  silver  is  added  to  a  solution  of  cliloride  or 
cyanuret  of  potassium,  metallic  silver  is  said  to  unite  with  chlorine  or 
cyanogen,  while  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  silver  combines  with  po- 
tassium; so  that  nitrate  of  potassa  and  chloride  or  cyanuret  of  silver  are 
generated.     On  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  po- 
tas^um,  production  of  muriatic  acid  and  potassa,  which  did  not  pre- 
viously exist,  instantly  ensues,  in  consequence  of  water  being  decom- 
posed, and  yielding  its  hydrogen  to  chlorine,  and  its  oxygen  to  potas- 
sium; and  this  explanation  is  justified  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
same  change  certainly  occurs  when  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
brought  into  contact  with  solid  chloride  of  potassium.    It  is  further  be- 
lieved that  the  crystallized  muriate  of  lime,  baryta,  and  stron^ia,  which 
contain  water  or  its  elements,  are  metallic  chlorides  combined  with  wa- 
ter of  crystallization;  and  the  same  view  is  applied  to  all  analogous 
compounds. 

According  to  the  other  doctrine,  chloride  of  potassium  is  converted 
into  muriate  of  potassa  in  vhe  act  of  dissolving;  and  when  the  solution 
is  evaporated,  the  elements  existing  in  the  salt  reunite  at  the  moment 
of  crystallization,  and  cr}'stals  of  chloride  of  potassium  are  deposited. 
The  same  explanation  applies  in  all  cases,  when  the  salt  of  a  hydracid 
crystallizes  without  retaining  the  elements  of  water.  Of  those  com- 
pounds, which  in  crystallizing  retain  water  or  its  elements  in  combina- 
tion, two  opinions  may  be  formed.  Thus  crystallized  muriate  of  baryta, 
which  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  one  of  barium,  two  of 
oxygen,  and  two  of  hydrogen,  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  either 
of  muriate  of  baryta  with  one  equivalent  of  water  of  crystalUzation,  or 
of  chloride  of  barium  with  two  equivalents  of  water.  When  exposed 
to  heat,  two  equivalents  of  water  are  expelled,  and  chloride  of  barium 
is  left.  When  nitrate  of  the  oxide  of  silver  is  mixed  in  solution  with 
muriate  of  potassa,  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  silver  unites  with  the 
^  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid;  chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated,  and 
nitrate  of  potassa  remains  in  the  liquid.  On  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
muriate,  muriatic  acid  is  simply  displaced,  as  when  carbonic  acid  in 
marble  is  separated  from  lime  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  . 

On  comparing  these  opinions  it  is  manifest  that  both  are  con^stent 
with  well-known  affinities.  When,  for  example,  a  metallic  chloride  is 
dissolved  in  water,  the  attraction  of  chlorine  for  the  metal,  and  that. of 
oxygen  for  hydrogen,  tend  to  prevent  chemical  change;  but  the  affini- 
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ties  of  the  metal  for  oxygen,  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen,  and  of  nrariatic 
acid  for  metallic  oxides,  co-operate  in  determining  the  decomposition  of 
water*  and  the  production  of  a  muriate.  Neither  view  has  materially 
the  advantage  in  point  of  simplicity;  for  while  some  phenomena  are 
more  simply  explained  by  one  mode  of  reasoning*,  others  are  more 
easily  explicable  according  to  the  other.  It  b  certainly  an  objection  to 
the  latter  view,  that  it  supposes  the  frequent  decomposition  and  repro> 
duction  of  water,  without  there  being*  any  direct  proof  of  its  occur- 
rence; for  the  solution  of  chlorides  and  similar  compounds  often  takes 
place,  even  without  disengagement  of  caloric.  The  circumstances 
which  may  be  mentioned  as  appearing  to  indicate  decomposition  of  wa- 
ter,  are  the  following:—!.  The  solutions  of  some  compounds,  such  as 
sulphuret  and  cyanuret  of  potassium,  actually  emit  an  odour  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  2.  Other  compounds,  such 
as  the  chlorides  of  copper,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  instantly  acquire,  when 
put  into  water,  the  colour  peculiar  to  the  salts  of  the  oxides  of  those 
metals.  3.  The  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron,  like  the  protosul- 
phate,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere;  and  this  effect  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  occur,  unless  the  protoxide  of  iron  were  con- 
tsuned  in  the  liquid.  4.  In  some  instances  there  is  direct  proof  of  de- 
composition of  water.  Thus  when  sulphuret  of  aluminium  is  put  into 
that  fluid,  alumina  is  generated,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  disen- 
g^ed  with'  eflTervescence.  In  like  manner  chloride  and  sulphuret  of 
silicium  are  converted  by  water  into  silica,  and  muriatic  acid  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  In  these  cases  the  want  of  affinity  between  the 
new  compounds  causes  their  separation,  and  thus  affords  direct  proof 
that  water  is  decomposed.  But  the  affinities  which  produce  this  change 
do  not  appear  so  likely  to  be  effective,  as  those  which  are  in^  operation 
when  chloride  of  potassium  is  put  into  water;  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  attraction  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen,  and  potassium 
for  oxygen,  is  aided  by  that  of  the  resulting  acid  and  oxide  for  each 
other. 

The  first  argument  is  not  perhaps  to  be  trusted,  because  the  produc- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid  is  probably  occa- 
sioned by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  The  three  latter,  though 
not  amounting  to  demonstration,  give  a  high  degree  of  probability  to 
the  existence  of  salts  of  muriatic  and  hydriodic  acid;  and  if  this  be  ad- 
mitted, the  same  view  may  be  extended  to  other  hydracids.  This 
opinion,  which  is  preferred  by  many  chemists,  is  adopted  in  the  pre- 
sent work.  Considering  how  much  the  affinity  of  metals  for  oxygen, 
and  that  pf  the  radicals  of  the  hydracids  for  hydrogen,  differ  in  force, 
it  IB  likely  that  some  of  the  chlorides  and  similar  compounds  dissolve 
without  change,  while  others  give  rise  to  decomposition  of  water.  But 
as  in  g^eral,  chemists  possess  no  means  of  determining  the  nature  of 
the  change  in  particular  instances,  it  has  been  thought  most  consistent 
to  apply  the  same  view  to  all,  except  in  some  special  cases  when  the 
contrary  is  mentioned.  ^    . 

Chemists  are  acquainted  with  several  metallic  phosphurets;  and  it  is 
probable  that  phosphorus,  like  sulphur,  is  capable  of  uniting  with  all 
the  metals.  Little  attention,  however,  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to 
these  compounds;  and  for  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing them  we  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Pelletier.  (An.  de  Chi- 
mie,  vol.  i.  and  xiii.) 

The  metallic  phosphurets  may  be  prepared  in  several  ways.  The 
most  direct  method  is  by  bringing  phosphorus  in  contact  with  metals  at 
a  high  temperature,  or  by  igniting  metals  in  contact  with  phosphoric 
acid  and  charcoal.    Several  of  the  phosphurets  may  be  formed  by  trans- 
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nutting  a  carrent  of  phospharetted  hydrogen  gas  ovof  metallic  oxides 
heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelsun  tube.  Water  is  generated,  and  a  phosphu- 
ret  of  the  metal  remains.  By  similar  treatment  the  chlorides  aiid  sulphu- 
rets  of  many  metals  maybe  decomposed,  and  phosphurets  formers  provid- 
ed the  metal  is  capable  of  retaining  phosphorus  at  a  red  heat.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Hose  the  phosphurets  of  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
iron  are  the  only  ones  which  admit  of  being  advantageously  prepared 
by  this  method.  (Poggendorff  *s  Annalen,  vi.  205.)  When  chlorides 
are  employed,  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  with  sulphurets  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas,  is  of  course  generated. 

^Phosphorus  is  said  to  unite  with  metallic  oxides.  For  example, 
phosphuret  of  lime  is  formed  by  conducting  the  vapour  of  phosphorus 
over  that  earth  at  a  low  red  heat;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  this  instance, 
as  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  an  alkali,  part  of  the  metallic  oxide  is 
decomposed,  and  that  the  product  contains  phosphuret  of  calcium  and 
phosphate  of  ^lime. 

The  only  metallic  carburets  of  importance  are  those  of  ii*on.  Which 
will  be  described  in  the  section  on  that  metal. 

Hydrogen  unites  with  few  metals.  The  only  metallic  hydrognrets 
known  are  those  of  zinc,  potassium,  arsenic,  and  tellurium.  No  com- 
pound of  nitrogen  and  a  metal  has  hitherto  been  discovered. 

The  discoveries  of  modem  chemistry  have  materially  added  to  the 
number  of  the  metals,  especially  by  associating  with  them  a  class  of 
bodies  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be  of  a  nature  entirely  different. 
The  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  previous  to  the  year  1807, 
were  altogether  unknown;  and  before  that  date  the  list  of  metals,  with 
few  exceptions,  included  those  only  which  are  commonly  employed  in . 
the  arts,  and  which  are  hence  often  called  the  common  metals.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  increase  in  number,  it  is  found  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  description,  to  arrange  them  in  separate  groups;  and  as  the  al- 
kalies and  earths  differ  in  several  respects  from  the  oxides  of  other  me- 
tals, it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  them  separately.  I  have  accord- 
ingly (tivided  the  metals  into  the  two  following  classes:— 

Class  I.    Metals  which  by  oxidation  yield  alkalies  or  earths. 
Class  U.    Metals,   the  oxides  of  which  are  neither  alkalies   nor 
earths. 

Class  I.  This  class  includes  thirteen  metals,  which  may  properly  be 
arranged  in  three  orders. 

Order  1.  Metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies.  They  are  three  in  number; 
namely. 

Potassium,  Sodium,  Lithium. 

These  metals  have  such  a  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen,  that  at 
common  temperatures  they  decompose  water  at  the  moment  of  contact, 
and  are  oxidized  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  resulting 
oxides  are  distinguished  by  their  causticity  and  solubihty  in  watar,  and 
by  possessing  alkaline  properties  in  an  eminent  degree.  They  are  called 
iukalies,  and  their  metsdlic  bases  are  sometimes  termed  alkaUne  or  affcaU' 
genous  metals. 

Order  2.  Metallic  bases  of  the  alkaline  earths.  These  are  four  in 
number;  namely. 

Barium,  Strontium,  Calcium,  Magnesium. 

These  metals,  like  the  preceding,  decompose  water  rapidly  at  com- 
mon temperatures.  The  resulting  oxides  are  called  alkaUne  earihs;  be- 
cause while  in  their  appearance  they  resemble  the  earths,  they  are 
siimlar  to  the  alkalies  in  having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  with  test 
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paper,  and  in  neutnlizing  acicU.    The  three  first  are  atrong^y  cai]sde« 
and  baty  ta  and  strontia  are  soluble  in  water  to  a  considerable  extent 

Older  3.  Metallic  bases  of  the  earths.  These  are  ox  in  number^ 
namely* 

Aluminium,  Yttrium,  Zirconium, 

Glucinium,  Thorium,  Silicium. 

The  oxides  of  these  metals  are  well  known  as  the  pure  earths.  They* 
are  white  and  of  an  earthy  appearance,  in  their  ordinary  state  are  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  and  do  not  affect  the  colour  of  turmeric  or  litmus 
paper.  As  salifiable  bases  they  are  inferior  to  the  alkaline  earths.  Silica 
IS  even  considered  by  several  chemists  as  an  acid,  and  its  chemical  rela* 
tions  appear  to  justify  the  opinion.  For  reasons  to  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned, the  propriety  of  placing  silidum  among  the  metals  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful. 

Class  Hi  The  number  of  the  metals  included  in  tibds  class  amounts 
to  twenty-eight.  They  are  all  capable  of  uniting  with  oxygen,  and 
generally  in  more  than  one  proportion.  Their  protoxides  have  an  earthf 
appearance,  but  with  few  exceptions  are  coloured.  They  are  insoluble 
in  water,  and  in  general  do  not  afiTect  the  colour  of  test  pa^er.  Most 
of  them  act  as  salifiable  bases  in  uniting  with  acids,  and  forming  salts; 
but  in  this  respect  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  by  which  they  may  be  separated  from  their  combinations.  Sev- 
eral of  these  metals  are  capable  of  forming  with  oxygen  compounds, 
which  possess  the  characters  of  acids.  The  metals  in  which  tiiis  pro- 
perty has  been  noticed  are  manganese,  arsenic,  chromium,  molybde- 
num, tungsten,  columbium,  antimony,  titanium,  tellurium,  and  gold. 

The  metals  belonging  to  the  second  class  may  be  cotivementiy  ar- 
ranged in  the  three  following  orders: — 

Order  1.  Metab  which  decompose  water  at  a  red  heat,  lliey  are 
seven  in  number;  namely, 


Manganese, 

Cadmium, 

Cobalt, 

Iron, 

Tin, 

NickeL 

Zinc, 

Order  2.  Metals  which  do  not  decompose  water  at  any  tempera- 
ture, and  the  oxides  of  which  are  not  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
by  the  sole  action  of  heat  Of  these  there  are  thirteen  in  number; 
namely. 

Arsenic,  Antimony,  Titanium, 

Chromium,  Uranium,  Tellurium, 

Molybdenum,  Cerium,  Copper, 

Tungsten,  Bismuth,  Lead. 
Columbium, 

Order  3.  Metals,  the  oxides  of  which  are  decomposed  by  a  red  heat 
These  are 

Mercury,  Platinum,  Osmium, 

Silver,  *  Palladium,  Iridium. 

Gold,  ^Rhodium, 
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POTASSIUM. 

PoTABBiuBC  was  discovercd  in  the  year  1807  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  discovery  have  already  been  described. 
(Page  99.)  It  was  prepared  by  that  philosopher  by  causing*  hydrate  of 
potassa,  slightly  moistened  for  the  purp6se  of  increasing  its  conducting 
power,  to  communicate  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery 
of  200  double  plates;  when  the  oxygen  both  of  the  water  and  the  po- 
tassa,  passed  over  to  the  positive  pole,  while  the  hydrogen  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  potassium  of  the  latter,  made  their  appearance  at  the  ne- 
gative wire.  By  this  process  potassium  is  obtained  in  small  quantity 
only;  but  Gky^TMsasic  andThenard  invented  a  method  by  which  a  more 
abundant  supply  may  be  procured.  (Recherches  Physico-chimiques, 
vol.  1.)  Their  process  consists  in  bringing  fused  hydrate  of  potassa  in 
contact  with  turnings  of  iron  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  gun-barrel.  The 
iron,  under  these  circumstances,  deprives  the  water  and  potassa  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen  gas  combined  with  a  little  potassium  is  evolved,  and 
pure  potassium  sublimes,  and  may  be  collected  in  a  cool  part  of  the 
apparatus. 

Potassium  may  also  be  prepared,  as  first  noticed  by  M.  Curaudau, 
by  mixing  dry  carbonate  of  potassa  with  half  its  weight  of  powdered 
charcoal,  and'  exposing  the  mixture,  contained  in  a  g^n-barrel  or  sphe- 
roidal iron  bottle,  to  a  strong  heat.  An  improvement  on  both  pro- 
cesses has  been  made  by  M.  Brunner,  who  decomposes  potassa  by 
means  of  iron  and  charcoal.  From  eight  ounces  of  fused  carbonate  of 
potassa,  six  ounces  of  iron  filings,  and  two  ounces  of  charcoal,  mixed 
intimately  and  heated  in  an  iron  bottle,  he  obtained  140  grains  of  po- 
tassium. (Quarterly  Journal,  xv.  279. )  Berzelius  has  observed  that 
the  potassium  thus  made,  though  fit  for  all  the  usual  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applied,  contains  a  minute  quantity  of  carbon;  and,  therefore,  if 
required  to  be  quite  pure,  must  be  rendered  so  by  distillation  in  a  retort 
of  iron  or  green  glass.  A  modification  of  this  process  has  been  since 
described  by  WOhler,  who  effects  the  decomposition  of  the  potassa 
solely  by  means  of  charcoal.  The  material  employed  for  the  purpose 
if  carbonate  of  potassa  prepared  by  heating  cream  of  tartar  to  redness 
ia  a  povered  crucible.  (Poggendoi^'s  Anmden,  iv.  23.} 
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Potasnum  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  At 
70?  it  is  somewhat  fluid,  though  its  fluidity  is  not  perfect  till  it  is  heat^ 
ed  to  150^  F.  At  50^  it  is  son  and  malleable,  and  yields  like  wax  to 
the  pressure  of  the  Angers;  but  it  becomes  brittle  when  cooled  to  32^ 
F.  It  sublimes  at  a  red  heat  without  undergoing  any  change,  provided 
atmospheric  air  be  completely  excluded.  Its  texture  is  crystalline,  as 
may  be  seen  by  breaking  it  across  while  brittle.  In  colour  and  lustre  it 
is  precisely  nmilar  to  mercury.  At  60^  its  density  is  0.865,  so  that  it  is 
considerably  lighter  than  water.  It  is  quite  opake,  and  b  a  good  con- 
ductor of  electricity  and  caloric. 

The  most  prominent  chemical  property  of  potassium  is  its  affinity  for 
oxygen  gas.  It  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air,  or  by  contact  with  fluids 
which  contun  oxygen.  On  this  account  it  must  be  preserved  either  in 
glass  tubes  hermetically  sealed,  or  under  the  surface  of  liquids,  such,  as 
naphtha,  of  which  oxygen  is  not  an  element.*  If  heated  in  the  open 
ur,  it  takes  Are,  and  bums  with  a  wlute  flame  and  great  evolution  of 
caloric.  It  decomposes  water  on  the  instant  of  touching  it,  and  so 
much  heat  is  disengaged,  that  the  potassium  is  inflamed,  and  bums 
vividly  while  swimming  upon  its  surface.  The  hydrogen  unites  with  a 
little  potassium  at  the  moment  of  separation;  and  this  compoand 
takes  Are  as  it  escapes,  and  thus  augments  the  brilliancy  of  the 
combustion.  When  potassium  is  plunged  under  water,  violent  re- 
action ensues,  but  without  the  emission  of  light,  and  pure  hydro^n 
gas  is  evolved. 

Oxides  of  Potassium. 

Potassium  unites  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions.  The  protoxide, 
commonly  called  potash  or  potassaf  is  always  formed  when  potassium  is 
put  into  water,  or  when  it  is  exposed  at  common  temperatures  to  dry 
air  or  oxygen  gas.  By  the  former  method  the  protoxide  is  obtained  in 
combination  with  water;  and  in  the  latter  it  is  anhydrous.  In  performs 
ing  the  last  mentioned  process,  the  potassium  should  be  cut  mto  very 
thin  slices;  for  otherwise  the  oxidktion  is  incontptete.  The  product 
when  partially  oxidized,  was  once  suspected  to  be  a  distinct  oxide;  but 
it  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  mixture  of  potassa  and  potassium. 

As  potassa  is  the  protoxide  of  potassium,  it  is  supposed  to  contain 
one  atom  of  each  of  its  elements.  Its  composition  is  best  determined 
by  collecting  and  measuring  tlie  quantity  of  hydrogen  which  is  evolved 
when  potassium  is  plunged  under  water.  From  the  experiments  of  Sir 
H.  Davy,  and  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  it  appears  that  forty  grains  of 
potassium  decompose  precisely  nine  grains  of  water;  and  that  while 
one  grain  of  hydrogen  escapes  in  the  gaseous  form,  the  corresponding 
eight  grains  of  oxygen  combine  with  the  metal.  The  protoxide  of  po- 
tassium is,  therefore,  composed  of 

Potassium  .  40,  or  one  equivalent, 

Oxygen  .  8,  or  one  equivalent; 

and  its  equivalent  is  48. 


*  Mr.  Burand,  Pharmaceutist  of  Philadelphia,  has  ascertained  that 
the  essential  oU  of  copaiba  is  a  good  liquid  for  the  preservation  of  po- 
tassium. I  have  used  it  myself  for  this  purpose,  and  am  satisfied  that 
it  is  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  naphtha.  The  brightness  of  the 
metal  is  but  slightly  impaired,  while  in  common  naphtha,  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  blackish  Aim.  Several  chemists  have  used  this  oil  on 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  pqrand,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  B. 
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When  potassium  bums  in  the  open  wr  or  in  oxyg-en  gas,  it  is  converted 
into  an  orange-coloured  substance,  which  is  peroxide  of  potassium.  It 
may  likewise  be  formed  by  condticting  oxygen  gas  over  potassa  at  a 
red  beat;  and  is  produced  in  small  quantity  when  potassa  is  heated  in 
the  open  air.  It  is  the  residue  of  the  decomposition  of  nitre  by  heat 
in  metallic  vessels,  provided  the  temperature  be  kept  up  for  a  sufficient 
time.*  When  the  peroxide  is  put  into  water,  it  is  resolved  into  oxygen 
and  potsissa,  the  former  of  which  escapes  with  effervescence,  and  the 
latter  is  dissolved.  According  to  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  it  consists 
of 

Potassium  ,  40,  or  one  equivalent, 

Oxygen  .  24,  or  three  equivalents. 

Anhydrous  potassa  can  only  be  prepared  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  po- 
tassium, as  already  mentioned.  In  its  pure  state,  it  is  a  white  solid  sub- 
stance, iiighly  caustic,  which  fuses  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above 
that  of  redness,  and  bears  the  strongest  heat  of  a  wind  furnace  without 
being'  decomposed  or  volatilized.  It  has  a  powerful  affinity-  for  water, 
and  intense  heat  is  disengaged  during  the  act  of  combination.  With  a 
certain  portion  of  that  liquid  it  forms  a  solid  hydrate,  the  elements  of 
which  are  united  by  an  affinity  so  energ'etic,  that  no  degree  of  heat 
hitherto  employed  can  effect  their  separation.  This  substance  was 
long  regarded  as  the  pure  alkali,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  hydrate  of  potcusa. 
It  is  composed  of  48  parts  or  one  equivalent  o£  potassa,  and  9  parts 
or  one  equivalent  of  water. 

Hydrate  of  potassa  is  solid  at  common  temperatures.  It  fuses  at  a 
heat  rather  below  redness,  and  assumes  a  somewhat  crystalline  texture 
in  coohng*.  -  It  is  highly  deliquescent,  and  requires  about  half  its  weight 
of  water  for  solution.  It  is  soluble,  likewise,  in  alcohol.  It  destroys 
all  animal  textures,  and  on  this  account  is  employed  in  surgery  as  a 
caustic.  It  was  formerly  called  lapis  caustict^,  but  it  is  now  termed 
potassa  and  potassa  fusa  by  the  Colleges  of  Edinburgh  and  London. 
This  preparation  is  made  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  of  potassa 
in  a  silver  or  clean  iron  capsule  to  the  consistence  •  of  oil, '  and  then 
pouring  it  into  moulds.  In  this  state  it  is  impure,  containing  oxide  of 
iron,  together  with  chloride  of  potassium;  and  carbonate  and  sulphate 
of  potassa.  It  is  purified  from  these  substances  by  dissolving  it  in  al- 
cohol, and  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  same  extent  as  before,  in  a 
silver  vessel.  The  operation  should  be  performed  expeditiously,  in  order 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  abs()rption  of  carbonic  acid.  When 
common  caustic  potassa  of  the  druggists  is  dissolved  in  water,  a  number 


•  This  fact  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Bridges  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
spring  of  1827,  while  investigating  the  nature  of  the  gaseous  matter 
l^ven  offi  on  the  addition  of  water,  from  the  residue  of  nitre,  after  ex- 
posure in  an  iron  bottle  to  a  red  heat.  This  matter  proved  to  consist  of 
oxygen  nearly  pure,  and  the  residue  was  converted  into  a  solution  of 
hydrate  of  potassa.  These  results  evidently  prove,  that  the  residue  in 
question  consists  of  peroxide  of  potassium.  Dr.  Bridges  suggests  that 
the  employment  of  this  residue  might  prove  convenient  to  the  chemist 
for  obtaining  oxygen  extemporaneously,  as  it  would  be  necessary  only 
to  add  water  in  order  to  obtain  the  gad.  North  American  Medical  and 
SwgicalJournal,  v.  241. 

About  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Bridges  made  the  above  observations, 
aimilar  ones  were  made  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  London.  Annals  qf  FhiiosO' 
phv,JlprinS27.B. 
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of  small  bubbles  of  gas  are  disengaged,  which  is  pure  oxygen.  Mr. 
Graham  finds  its  quantity  to  be  variable  in  different  specimens^  and  to 
depend  apparently  on  the  impurity  of  the  specimen. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  potassa,  aquajpoiasaa  of  the  Pharmacopceia, 
is  prepared  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  potassa  by  lime.  To  effect 
this  object  completely,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  equal  parts  of  quicklime 
and  carbonate  of  potassa.  After  slaking  the  lime  in  an  iron  vessel,  the 
carbonate  of  potassa,  dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  hot  water,  b  added, 
and  the  mixture  boiled  briskly  far  about  ten  minutes.  The  liquid, 
after  subsiding,  is  filtered  through  a  funnel,  the  throat  of  which  is  ob- 
structed by  a  piece  of  clean  linen.  This  process  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  lime  deprives  carbonate  of  potassa  of  its  acid,  forming  an  insoluble 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  setting  the  pure  alkali  at  liberty.  If  the  de- 
composition is  complete,  the  filtered  solution  should  not  effervesce 
when  neutralized  with  an  acid. 

As  pure  potassa  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly  when  freely  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  it  is  desirable  to  filter  its  solution  in  vessels  containing^ 
as  small  a  quantity  of  air  as  possible.  This  is  easily  effected  by  means 
of  the  filtering  apparatus  devbed  by  Mr.  Donovan.  It  consists  of  two 
vessels  A  and  D,  of  equal  capacity,  and  connected  with  each  other  as 
represented  in  the  annexed  wood  cut.  The 
neck  b  of  the  upper  vessel  contains  a  tight  cork 
perforated  to  athnit  one  end  of  the  glass  tube  e, 
and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  same  vessel  ter- 
minates in  a  funnel  pipe,  which  fits  into  one  of 
the  necks  of  the  under  vessel  D  by  g^nding, 
luting,  or  by  a  tight  cork.  The  vessel  D  b  fur- 
nished with  another  neck  £,  which  receives  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  c,  the  junction  being  se- 
cured by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  or  luting. 
The  throat  of  the  funnel  pipe  is  obstructed  by  a  ^ 
piece  of  coarse  linen  loosely  rolled  up,  and  not 
pressed  down  into  the  pipe  itself.  The  solution 
b  then  poured  in  through  the  mouth  at  6,  the 
cork  and  tube  having  been  removed;  and  the  first 
droppings,  which  are  turbid,  are  not  received  in 
the  lower  vessel.  The  parts  of  the  apparatus 
are  next  joined  together,  and  the  filtration  may 
proceed  at  the  slowest  rate,  without  exposure  to 
more  air  than  was  contained  in  the  vessels  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process.  *  This  apparatus  should 
be  made  of  green  in  preference  to  white  glass, 
as  the  pure  alkalies  act  on  the  former  much  less 
than  on  the  latter.  (Annals  of  Philosophy,  xxvi. 
115.) 

The  mode  by  which  this  apparatus  acts  scarcely* 
needs  explanation.  In  ord^  that  the  liquid  should  descend  freely,  two 
conditions  are  required: — ^first  that  the  air  above  the  liquid  should  have 
the  same  elastic  force,  and  therefore  exert  the  same  pressure,  as  that 
below;  and,  secondly,  as  one  means  of  securing  the  first  condition,  that 
the  air  should  have  fi«e  egress  from  the  lower  vessel.  Both  objects, 
it  b  manifest,  are  accomplished  in  the  filtering  apparatus  of  Mr.  Dono- 
van; since  for  every  drop  of  liquid  which  descends  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  vessel,  a  corresponding  portion  of  air  passes  along  the  tube  c 
from  the  lower  vessel  to  the  upper. 

Solution  of  potassa  is  highly  caustic,  and  its  taste  intensely  acrid.^    It 
possesses  alkaline  properties  in  an  emment  degree,  converting  the  ve- 
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getable  blue  colours  to  green»  and  neutralizing'  the  strongest  acids.  It 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas  rapidly,  and  is  consequently  employed  for 
withdrawing  that  substance  from  gaseous  mixtures.  For  the  same 
reason  it  should  be  preserved  in  well-closed  bottles,  that  it  may  not 
absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere. 

Potassa  is  employed  as  a  reagent  in  detecting  the  presence  of  bodies, 
and  in  separating  them  from  each  other.  The  soUd  Ivjrdrate  owing  to 
its  strong  affinity  for  water,  is  used  for  depriving  gases  of  hygrometric 
moisture,  and  is  admirably  fitted  for  forming  ftigorific  mixtures. 
(Page  54.) 

Potassa  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  substances  by  the  follow- 
ing characters.  1.  If  tartaric  acid  be  added  in  excess  to  a  salt  of  potassa 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  be  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  a  white 
precipitate,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  soon  appears,  which  forms  peculiar 
white  streaks  upon  the  glass  by  the  pressure  of  the  rod  in  stirrings  2. 
A  solution  of  muriate  of  platinum  causes  a  yellow  precipitate,  muriate 
of  platinum  and  potassa.  This  is  the  most  delicate  test,  provided  the 
mixture  be  gently  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  a  little  cold  water  be  after- 
wards added.  Muriate  of  platinum  and  potassa  then  remains  in  the 
form  of,  small  shining  yellow  crystals.  3,  By  being  precipitated  by  no 
other  substance. 

The  following  test  has  been  recommended  by  M.  Harkort  for  distin- 
g^shing  between  potassa  and  soda  in  minerals.  Oxide  of  nickel,  when 
fused  by  the  blowpipe  flame  with  borax,  gives  a  brown  glass;  and  this 
glass,  if  melted  with  a  mineral  containing  potassa,  becomes  blue,  an 
effect  which  is  not  produced  by  the  presence  of  soda. 

Chloride  of  Potassium. — Potassium  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  chlorine,  and  bums  with  greater  brilliancy  than  in  oxygen 
gas.  This  chloride  is  also  generated  when  potassium  %  heated  in  mu- 
riatic acid  gas,  hydrogen  being  evolved  at  the  same  time.  It  is  the  re- 
ddue  of  the  decomposition  of  chlorate  of  potassa  by  heat;  and  it  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  colourless  cubic  crystals,  when  a  solution  of  muri- 
ate of  potassa  evaporates  spontaneously. 

Chloride  of  potassium  has  a  saline  and  rather  bitter  taste.  It  requires 
three  parts  of  water  at  60^  F.  for  solution,  and  is  still  more  soluble  in 
hot  water.  Its  solution  probably  contains  muriate  of  potassa.  (Page 
287-8.)  It  is  composed  of  36  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  40 
parts  or  one  equivalent  of  potassium. 

Iodide  of  Potassium, — This  compound  is  formed  with  emission  of 
light,  when  potassium  is  heated  in  contact  with  iodine.  It  may  like- 
Wise  be  obtained  by  means  of  heat  from  iodate^  and  by  crystallization 
from  hydriodate  of  pot^sa.  It  fuses  readily  when  heated,  and  is  vola- 
tilized at  a  temperature  below  redness.  It  deliquesces  in  a  moist  at- 
mosphere, and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  also  in  strong 
alcohol;  and  the  solution,  when  gently  evaporated,  yields  small 
colourless  cubic  crystals  of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  ki  con;)posed  of 
124  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  iodine,  and  40  parts  or  one  equivalent 
of  potassium. 

Hydrogen  and  Poiaseium,— These  substances  unite  in  two  propor- 
tions, fonmng  in  one  case  a  solid,  and  in  the  other  a  gaseous  compound. 
The  latter  is  produced  when  hydrate  of  potassa  is  decomposed  by  iron 
at  a  white  heat,  and  it  appears  also  to  be  generated  when  potassium 
bums  on  the  surface  of  water.  It  inflames  spontaneously  in  air  or  oxy- 
gen gas;  but  on  standing  for  some  hours  over  mercury,  the  grater  part, 
u  not  the  whole  of  the  potassium,  is  deposited. 

The  solid  hydroguret  of  potassium  was  made  by  Gay-Lussac  and 
Theaardy  by  heating  pota«uiim  in  hydrogen  gas.   It  is  a  gray  solid  sub- 
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stance,  which  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat  or  contact  with  water.  It 
does  not  inflame  spontaneously  in  oxygen  gas. 

Sulphuret  of  Potassium. — Sulphur  unites  readily  with  potassium  by 
the  aid  of  heat;  and  so  much  caloric  is  evolved  at  the  moment  of  com- 
bination,  that  the  mass  becomes  incandescent.  The  best  method  of 
obtaining  a  sulphuret  in  definite  proportion  is  by  decomposing  sulphate 
of  potassa  according  to  the  process  of  Berthier  or  Berzelius.  (Pag« 
285.)  This  sulphuret  is  composed  of  16  parts  or  one  equivalent  of 
sulphur,  and  40  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  potassium.  It  has  a  red 
colour,  fuses  below  the  temperature  of  ignition,  and  assumes  a  crystal- 
line texture  in  cooling.  It  is  dissolved  by  water,  being  probably  con- 
verted, with  evolution  of  caloric,  into  hydrosulphuret  of  potassa. 

Besides  this  protosulphuret,  Berzelius  has  described  four  other 
compounds,  which  he  obtained  by  igniting  carbonate  of  potassa  with 
different  proportions  of  sulphur.  These  are  composed  of  one  equiv- 
alent of  potassium  with  two,  three,  four,  and  five  equivalents  of  sul- 
phur. 

Phospkuret  of  Potassium. — This  compound  may  be  formed  by  the  ac.> 
tion  of  potassium  on  phosphorus  with  the  aid  of  a  moderate  heat.  It  is 
converted  by  water  into  potassa  and  perphosphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  inflames  at  the  moment  «Df  its  formation. 


SECTION  11. 

SODIUM. 

Sm  H.  Datt  made  the  discovery  of  sodium  in  the  year  1807,  a  few 
days  after  he  had  discovered  potassium.  The  first  portions  of  it  were 
obtained  by  means  of  galvanism;  but  it  may  be  procured  in  much  larger 
quantity  by  chemical  processes,  precisely  similar  to  those  described  in 
the  last  section. 

'  Sodium  has  a  strong  metallic  lustre,  and  in  colour  is  very  analogous 
to  silver.  It  is  so  soft  at  common  temperatures,  that  it  may  be  formed 
into  leaves  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  It  fuses  at  200^  F.  and  rises 
in  vapour  at  a  full  red  heat.     Its  specific  gravity  b  0.972. 

Sodium  soon  tarnishes  on  exposure  to  the  air,  though  less  rapidly 
than  potassium.  When  thrown  into  water  it  swims  upon  its  surface, 
occasions  violent  effervescence  and  a  hissing  noise,  and  is  rapidly  oxi- 
dized; but  no  light  is  visible.  The  action  is  stronger  with  hot  water, 
and  a  few  scintillations  appear;  but  still  there  is  no  flame.*  In  each  case, 
soda  is  generated,  owing  to  which  tlie  water  acquires  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  pure  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged. 

*  The  sodium  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  use  uniformly  inflames 
on  boiling  water.  The  experiment  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  deserves 
the  attention  of  chemical  lecturers.  The  fact  itself  I  obtained  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  D.  B.  Smith,  and  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it 
mentioned  in  any  chemical  work,  except  Professor  Silliman's  Elements. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  inflammation  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
potassium;  but  this  is  not  probable,  as  the  flame  is  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  veiy  different  from  the  rose-coloured  flame  of  potassium.  B. 
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Oxides  ofSoditMn.'^ChemivtB  are  acqtUiinted  witk  two  definite  com* 
pounds  only  of  sodium  and  oxyg^en.  The  protoxide,  or  soda,  is  a  gray- 
white  solid,  difficult  of  fusion,  which  is  obtained  by  burning*  sodium  in 
dry  atmospheric  aur.  It  is  also  formed  when  sodium  is  oxidized  by  wa* 
ter;  and  its  composition  may  be  determined  by  collecting  the  hydrogen 
which  is  then  disengaged.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Sir  H. 
Davy,  the  results  of  which  differ  little  from  those  of  Gay-Lussac  and 
Thenard,  soda  consists  of  24  parts  of  sodium  and  8  parts  of  oxygen. 
For  thi^  reason,  24  is  regarded  as  the  atomic  weight  of  sodium,  and  33 
the  combining  proportion  of  soda. 

.  When  sodium  is  heated  to  redness  in  excess  of  pure  oxygen,  an 
orange-coloured  substance  is  formed,  which  is  peroxide  of  sodium*  It 
is  resolved  by  water  into  oxygen  and  soda;  and  it  is  composed,  accord- 
ing to  Gay>Lussac  and  Thenard,  of  two  equivalents  of  sodium  and 
three  of  oxygen.  It  is  partially  reconverted  into  soda  by  a  very  strong 
heat. 

With  water  soda  forms  a  solid  hydrate,  easily  fusible  by  heat,  which 
IS  very  caustic,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  has  powerful  alkaline  pro- 
perties, and  in  all  its  chemical  relations  is  exceedingly  analogous  to  po- 
tassa.  It  is  prepared  from  the  solution  of  pare  toda,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  corresponding  preparation  of  potassa.  The  solid 
hydrate  is  composed  of  32  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  soda,  and  9  parts 
or  one  equivalent  of  water. 

Soda  is  readily  (£sting^ished  from  other  alkaline  bases  by  the  follow- 
ing characters.  1 .  It  yields  with  sulphuric  acid  a  salt,  which  by  its  taste 
and  form  is  easily  recognised  as  Glauber's  salt,  or  sulphate  of  soda.  2. 
All  its  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  not  precipitated  by  any  re- 
agent. 3.  On  exposing  its  salts  by  means  of  platinum  wire  to  Uie  blow- 
pipe flame,  they  communicate  to  it  a  rich  yellow  colour. 

Chloride  of  Sodium, — ^This  compound  may  be  formed  directly  by 
burning  sodium  in  chlorine,  or  by  heating  it  in  muriatic  acid  g$is*  It  is 
deposited  in  cry8t2.1s,  when  a  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  is  evaporated; 
&fr  ims  salt,  like  muriate  of  potassa,  exists  only  while  in  solution,  and 
b  converted  into  a  chloride  during  the  act  of  crystallizing.  Hence  sea 
water,  the  chief  ingredient  of  which  is  muriate  of  soda,  yields  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  by  evaporation;  and  from  this  source  is  derived  most  of 
the  different  kinds  of  common  salt,  such  as  fishery  salt,  stoved  salt, 
and  bay  salt,  substances  essentially  the  same,  and  between  which  the 
sole  difference  depends  on  the  mode  of  preparation.  Chloride  of  so- 
dium is  known  likewise  as  a  natural  product  under  the  name  of  rock  or 
mineral  salt. 

The  common  varieties  of  salt,  of  which  rock  and  bay  salt  are  the 
pui'est,  always  contain  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
lime,  and  muriate  of  magnesia.  These  earths  may  be  precipitated  as 
carbonates  by  boiling  a  solution  of  salt  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  slight 
excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  filtering  the  liquid,  and  neutralizing  with 
muriatic  acid.  On  evaporating  this  solution  rapidly,  chloride  of  sodium 
crystallizes  in  hollow  four-sided  pyramids;  but  it  occurs  in  regular  cubic 
crystals  when  the  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  These 
crystals  contain  no  water  of  crystalfization,  but  decrepitate  remarkably 
whe^  heated,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  water  mechanically  confined 
witldn  them. 

Pure  chloride  of  sodium  has  an  agfreeable  saline  taste.  It  fuses  at  a 
red  heat,  and  becomes  a  transparent  brittle  mass  on  cooling.  It  deU- 
quesces  slightly  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  undergoes  no  change  when 
tile  tar  is  dry.  In  pure  alcohol  it  is  insoluble.  It  requires  twice  and  a 
half  its  weight  of  water  at  60<»  F.  for  solution,  and  its  solubiUty  is  not 
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increased  by  heat.  Like  the  soluble  chlorides  in  general,  it  passes  into 
a  muriate  while  in  the  act  of  dissolving*.  (Page  287.)  Sulphuric  acid 
decomposes  it  with  evolution  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  formation  of 
sulphate  of  soda.  In  composition  it  is  analogous  to  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  and  one  of  sodium. 

The  uses  of  chloride  of  sodium  are  well  known.  Besides  its  em- 
ployment in  seasoning  food,  and  in  preserving  meat  from  putrefaction, 
a  property  which  when  pure  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree,  it  is  used 
for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  especially  in  the  formation  of  muriatic 
acid  and  chloride  of  lime. 

The  compounds  of  sodium  with  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  are 
so  analogous  to  those  which  potassium  forms  with  the  same  elements, 
that  a  particular  description  of  them  is  unnecessary.  Sodium  does  not 
unite  with  hydrogen. 

•  According  to  Gmelin  of  TUbingen  sulphuret  of  sodium  is  the  colour- 
ing principle  of  lapis  lazuli,  to  which  the  colour  of  ultra-marine  is  owing; 
and  he  has  succeeded  in  preparing  artificial  ultra-marine  by  heating 
sulphuret  of  sodium  with  a  mixture  of  silica  and  alumina.  (An.  de  Ch..- 
et  de  Ph.  xxxvii.  409.) 

Chhride  of  Soda. — This  compound  has  lately  acquired  the  attention 
of  scientific  men  under  the  name  of  Labarraque's  disinfecting  soda  liquid, 
which  was  announced  by  M.  Labarraque  as  a  compound  of  chlorine  and 
soda,  analogous  to  the  well-known  bleaching  powder,  chloride  of  lime. 
The  nature  of  this  liquid  has  been  since  investigated  by  Mr.  Phillips  and 
Ml*.  Faraday,  especially  by  the  latter;  and  it  appears  from  the  experi- 
ments of  this  chemist,  that  while  chloride  of  soda  is  the  active  ingre- 
dient, its  properties  are  considerably  modified  by  the  presence  of  car- 
bonate of  soda.     (Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  N.  S.  ii.  84. 

Puj^  chloride  of  soda  is  easily  prepared  by  transmitting  to  saturation 
a  current  of  chlorine  gas  into  a  cold  and  rather  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
soda.  Goxusaon  Qarbonjit^  of  soda  may  be  substituted  for  the  pure  al- 
kalii  but  considerable  excess  of  cM6fTfiff'Tinist"the»-4afi  employed  in 
order  to  displace  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid.  It  may  also  beTOTSed 
easily,  cheaply,  and  of  uniform  strength,  by  decomposing  chloride  of 
lime  with  carbonate  of  soda,  as  proposed  by  M.  Payen.  (Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,  N.  S.  i.  236.)  However  prepared,  its  properties  are 
the  same.  As  its  constituents  are  retained  in  combination  by  a  feeble 
affinity,  the  compound  is  easily  destroyed.  It  emits  an  odour  of  chlo- 
rine, and  possesses  the  bleaching  properties  of  that  substance  in  a  very 
high  degree.  When  kept  in  open  vessels,  it  is  slowly  decomposed  by 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  with  evolution  of  chlorine;  and  the 
change  is  more  rapid  in  air  charged  with  putind  efiluvia,  because  the 
carbonic  acid  produced  during  putrefaction  promotes  the  decomposition 
of  the  chloride.  On  this,  as  was  proved  by  M.  Gaultier  de  Ckubry, 
depeuds  the  efficacy  of  an  alkaline  chloride  in  purifying  air  loaded  with 
putrescent  exhalations.  When  the  solution  is  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  or  concentrated  by  means  »f  heat,  the  chloride  undergoes  a 
change  previously  explained,  (page  206)  and  is  converted  into  chlorate 
and  muriate  of  soda. 

Chloride  of  soda  may  be  employed  in  bleaching,  and  for  all  purposes 
to  which  chlorine  gas  or  its  solution  was  formerly  applied.  It  is  now 
much  used  in  removing  the  offensive  odour  arising  from  drains,  sewers, 
or  all  kinds  of  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Bodies  disin- 
terred for  the  purpose  of  judicial  inquiry,  or  parts  of  the  body  advanced 
in  putrefaction,  may  by  its  means  be  rendered  fit  for  examination;  and  it 
is  employed  in  surgical  practice  for  destroying  the  fetor  of  mali^ant 
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ulcers.  Clothes  worn  by  persons  daring  pestUential  diseases  are  dbin- 
fected  by  being'  washed  with  this  compound. 

It  is  also  used  in  fumigating  the  chambers  of  the  sick;  for  the  disen- 
gagement of  chlorine  is  so  gradual,  that  it  does  not  prove  injurious  or 
annojdng  to  the  patient  In  all  these  instances  chlorine  appears  actually 
to  decompose  noxious  exhalations  by  uniting  with  the  elements  of  which 
they  consist,  and  especially  with  hydrogen. 

In  preparing  the  disinfecting  liquid  of  LAbarraqae,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  exact  in  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  employed.  The  quanti- 
ties  used  by  Mr.  Faraday,  founded  on  the  directions  of  Labamque,  are 
the  following.  He  dissolved  2800  grains  of  crystallized  carbonate  of 
soda  in  1.28  pints  of  water,  and  through  the  solution,  contained  in 
Woulfe's  apparatus,  was  transmitted  the  chlorine  evolved  from  a  mixture 
of  967  grains  of  sea- salt  and  750  grains  of  peroxide  of  manganese, 
when  acted  on  by  967  grains  of  sulphuric  acid^  diluted  with  7S0  g^ns 
of  water.  In  order  to  remove  any  accompanying  muriatic  acid  gas,  the 
chlorine  before  reaching  the  soda  was  conducted  through  pure  water, 
by  which  means  nearly  a  third  part  was  dissolved,  but  the  remaining 
two-thirds  were  fully  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  gas  was  readily 
absorbed  by  the  solution,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
process,  not  a  particle  of  carbonic  acid  gfas  was  evolved;  whereas  by 
employing  an  excess  of  chlorine,  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  entirely  ex- 
pelled. 

The  solution  thus  prepared  has  all  the  characters  of  Labarraque's 
soda  liquid.  Its  colour  is  pale  yellow,  and  it  has  but  a  slight  odour  of 
chlorine.  Its  taste  is  at  iirst  sharp,  saline,  and  scarcely  at  all  alkaline; 
but  it  produces  a  persisting  biting  effect  upon  the  tongue.  It  first  red- 
dens and  then  destroys  the  colour  of  turmeric  paper.  When  boiled  it 
does  not  give  out  chlorine,  nor  is  its  bleaching  power  perceptibly  im- 
paired; and  if  carefully  evaporated,  it  yields  a  mass  of  damp  crystals, 
which  when  redissolved,  bleach  almost  as  powerfully  as  the  original 
liquid.  When  rapidly  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  contains 
scarcely  any  chlorate  of  soda  or  chloride  of  sodium;  but  it  has  never- 
theless lost  more  than  half  of  its  bleaching  power,  and,  therefore,  chlo- 
rine must  have  been  evolved  during  the  evaporation.  The  solution 
deteriorates  g^dually  by  keeping,  chloric  acid  and  chloride  of  sodium 
being  generated.  When  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  chlorine 
gas  is  gradually  evolved,  and  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  remain. 

In  some  respects  the  nature  of  this  liquid  is  still  obscure;  but  from 
the  preceding  facts,  drawn  from  the  essay  of  Mr.  Faraday,  two  points 
seem  to  be  established.  First,  that  the  liquid  contains  chlorine,  carbo- 
nic acid,  and  soda.  Secondly,  that  the  chlorine  is  not  simply  combined 
either  with  water  or  soda;  for  by  boiling,  the  gas  is  neither  expelled  as 
it  would  be  from  an  aqueous  solution,  nor  does  the  liquid  yield  chloric 
acid  and  chloride  of  sodium  as  when  pure  chloride  of  soda  is  heated* 
It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  chloride  and  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  Its  production  may  be'cpnceived  by  supposing,  that  when 
chlorine  is  introduced  in  due  quantity  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  it  combines  with  half  the  alkali,'while  the  remainder  with  all  the 
carbonic  acid  constitutes  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Should  this  salt  unite, 
though  by  a  feeble  affinity,  with  chloride  of  soda,  both  may  thence  de- 
rive a  degree  of  permanence  which  neither  singly  possesses.  During 
spontaneous  evaporatioi),  the  tendency  of  the  common  carbonate  to 
crystallize  may  occasion  its  reproduction,  and  the  disengagement  of 
chlorine*    These  remarks,  however,  are  merely  speculative. 
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SECTION  m. 

LITHIUM. 

Iif  the  year  1818  M.  Arfwedson  of  Sweden,*  in  analyzing  the  mineral 
called  petalite,  discovered  the  existence  of  a  new  alkali,  and  its  presence 
has  ffiince  been  detected  in  spodumene,  lepidolite,  and  in  several  va^ 
rieties  of  mica.  Berzelius  has  found  it  also  in  the  waters  of  Carlsbad 
in  Bohemia.  From  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  first  obtained 
from  an  earthy  mineral,  X^rfwedson  g^ve  it  the  name  of  Uthion^  (from 
Ai ^ci«S,  lapideus,)  a  term  since  changed  in  this  country  to  Utkia.  It  has 
hitherto  been  procured  in  small  quantity  only,  because  spodumene  and 
petalite  are  rare,  and  do  not  contain  more  than  6  or  8  per  cent  of  the 
alkali.  It  is  combined  in  these  two  minerals  with  silica  and  alumina, 
whereas  potassa  is  likewise  present  in  lepidolite  and  lithion-mica»  and, 
therefore,  lithia  should  be  prepared  solely  from  the  former. 

The  best  process  for  preparing  lithia  is  that  which  was  suggested  by 
Berzelius.  One  part  of  petalite  or  spodumene,  in  fine  powder,  is  mixed 
intimately  with  two  parts  of  fluor  spar,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  with 
three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  long  as  any  acid 
vapours  are  disengaged.  I'he  silica  of  the  mineral  is  attacked  by  hy- 
drofluoric acid,  and  dissipated  in  the  form  of  fluosilicic  acid  gas,  while 
the  alumina  and  lithia  unite  with  sulphuric  acid.  .  After  dissolving  these 
salts  in  water,  the  solution  is  boiled  with  pure  ammonia  to  precipitate 
the  alumina:  it  is  then  filtered,  and  evapo^ted  to  dryness,  and  the  diy 
mass  heated  to  redness  to  e^pel  the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  residue 
is  pure  sulphate  of  lithia.  f 

Sir  H.  Davy  succeeded,  by  means  of  galvanism,  in  obtaining  a  white 
coloured  metal  like  sodium  from  lithia;  but  it  was  oxidized,  and  thus 
reconverted  into  the  alkali,  with  such  rapidity  that  it  could  not  be  col- 
lected. Lithia  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  protoxide  of  Kthium; 
and,  according  to  the  analysis  of  sulphate  of  lithia  by  Stromeyer  and 
Thomson,  lithia  is  inferred  to  be  composed  of  10  parts  or  one  equivalent 
of  lithium,  and  8  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  o±ygen.  Its  equivalent  is, 
therefore,  18;  but  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate  is  rendered  doubtful  by 
some  late  experiments  of  M.  Hermann,  from  whose  researches  the 
equivalent  of  lithia  may  be  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at  14. 

Lithia  is  distinguished  from  potassa  and  soda  by  its  greater  neutraliz- 
ing power,  by  forming  sparingly  soluble  salts  with  carbonic  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  and  by  chloride  of  lithium  being  highly  deliquescent,  and 
dissolving  freely  in  strong  alcohol.  This  alcoholic  solution  bums  with 
a  red  flame;  and  all  the  salts  of  lithia,  when  heated  on  platinum  wire 
before  the  blowpipe,  tinge  the  flame  of  a  red  colour.  F^irther,  when 
lithia  is  fused  on  platinum  foil,  it  attacks  that  metal,  and  leaves  a  dull 
yellow  trace  round  the  spot  on  which  it  lay,  (Berzelius  on  the  Blow- 
pipe. Children's  Translation.) 


•  An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  vol  x. 

f  The  sulphate  of  lithia  may  be  decomposed  by  acetate  of  bajiyta* 
and  the  acetate  of  lithia  thus  obtained,  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  is  con* 
verted  into  the  carbonate.  The  carbonate  may  then  be  brought  to  the 
state  of  a  caustic  hydrate  by  the  action  of  lime  in  the  usual  manner.  B. 
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Lithia  is  distinguished  from  the  alkaline  earths  by  forming  soluble  salts 
.  with  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids;  and  by  the  circumstance  that  carbonate 
I.        of  lithia,  though  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  forms  with  it  a  solution 
:        which  ^yes  a  brown  stain  to  turmeric  paper. 


CLASS  I. 

ORDER  II. 

METALLIC  BASES  OE  THE  ALKALINE  EARTHS. 


SECTION  IV. 
BARIUM. 

Sir  H.  Davy  discovered  hcarium,  the  metallic  base  of  baryta,  in  the 
j^ear  1808  by  a  process  suggested  by  Berzelius  and  Pontin.  It  conasts 
in  forming  carbonate  of  baryta  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  placing  a 
globule  of  mercury  in  a  little  hollow,  made  in  its  surface.  The  paste 
was  laid  upon  u  platinum  tray  which  communicated  with  the  positive 
pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  of  100  double  plates,  while  the  negative 
wire  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  mercury.  The  baryta  was  de- 
composed, and  its  barium  entered  into  combination  with,  mercury. 
This  amalgam  was  then  heated  in  a  vessel  free  fr9m  air,  by  which 
means  the  mercury  was  expelled,  and  barium  obtsuned  in  a  pure 
form. 

Barium,  thus  procured,  is  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  with  a  lustre  infe- 
rior to  cast:  iron.  It  is  far  denser  than  water,  for  it  sinks  rapidly  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  attracts  oxygen  with  avidity  from  the  air,  and 
in  doing  so  yields  a  white .  powder,  which  is  baryta.  It  effervesces 
strongly,  from  the  escape  ot  hydrogen  gas,  when  thrown  into  water, 
und  a  solution  of  baryta  is  produced.  It  has  hitherto  been  obtained  in 
very  minute  quantities,  and  consequently  its  properties  have  notbeen 
determined  with  precision. 

Oxides  of  Barium, -^Barytesy  or  Baryta,  so  called  from  the  great 
density  of  its  compounds,  (from  ^ocfy?,  heavy)  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1774  by  Scheele.  It  is  the  sole  product  of  the  oxidation  of  bari- 
um in  sur  or  water.  It  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  nitrate  of 
baryta  at  a  red  heat;  or,  as  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Hope,  by  exposing 
carbonate  of  baryta  contained  in  a  black  lead  crucible  to  an  intense 
white  heat;  a  process  which  succeeds  much  better,  when  the  carbonate 
is  intimately  mixed  with  charcoal.  Baryta  is  a  gray  powder,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  which-  is  about  4.  It  requires  a  very  high  temperature 
for  fusion.  It  has  a  sharp  caustic  alkaline  taste,  converts  vegetable 
^lue  colours  to  green,  and  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids.  Its  alkalini- 
iy^  therefore,  is  equally  distinct  as  that  of  potassa  or  soda;  but  it  is 
much  less  caustic  and  less  soluble  in  water  than  those  alkalies.  In  pure 
alcohol  it  is  insoluble.  It  has  an  exceedingly  strong  affinity  for  water. 
When  mixed  with  that  liquid  it  slakes  in  the  same  manner  as  quicklime, 
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but  with  the  evolution  of  a  more  intense  heat,  whiph,  according  to 
Ddbereiner,  sometimes  amounts  to  luminousness.  The  result  is  a  white 
bulky  hydrate,  fusible  at  a  red  beat,  and  which  bears  the  highest 
temperature  of  a  smith's  forge  without  parting  wilh  its  water.  It  is 
composed  of  78  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  baryta,^ and  9  parts  or  one 
equivalent  of  water. 

Hydrate  of  baryta  dissolves  in  three  times  its  weight  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  in  twenty  parts  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  60**  F.  (Davy.) 
A  saturated  solution  of  baryta  in  boiling  water  deposites,  in  cooling, 
transparent,  flattened,  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  composed,  accoi^- 
ing  to  Mr.  Dalton,  of  78  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  baryta,  and  180 
parts  or  twenty  equivalents  of  water. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  baty  ta  is  an  excellent  test  of  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  other  gaseous  mixtures.  The  car^ 
bonic  acid  unites  ^th  the  baryta,  and  a  white  insoluble  precipitate, 
carbonate  of  baryta,  subsides. 

The  exact  combining  proportion  of  barium  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty; for  while  Dr.  Thomson  estimates  its  equivalent  at  70,  Berzelius 
states  it  at  68. €6.  Were  I  to  venture  an  opinion  from  some  experiments 
at  present  in  progress,  and  of  which  unforeseen  hindrances  have  for 
some  time  delayed  the  conclusion,  I  shoidd  select  69  as  the  equivalent 
of  barium;  but  as  the  subject  is  still  under  investigation,  I.  shall  continue 
for  the  present  to  use  the  number  stated  by  Dr.  Thomson,  being  that 
which  is  generally  employed  in  this  country.  Accordingly,  baryta  is 
regarded  as  a  compound  of  70  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  barium,  and  8 
parts  or  one  equivalent  of  oxygen. 

Deutoxide  of  barium  may  be  formed  by  conducting  dry  oxygen  gas 
over  pure  baryta  at  a  low  red  heat.  An  easier  process,  according  to 
M.  Quesncville,  junr.,  is  to  introduce  nitrate  of  baryta  into  a  luted  re- 
tort of  porcelain,  to  which  is  attached  a  Welter's  safety  tube  termina- 
ting under  an  inverted  jar  full  of  water.  Heat  is  gradually  applied  to 
the  retort,  and  a  red  heat  con^nued  as  long  as  there  is  any  disengage- 
ment of  nitric  oxide  or^iitrogen  gas.  When  these  have  ceased  and  pure 
oxygen  passes  over,  which  is  a  proof  of  all  the  nitrate  being  decom- 
posed, the  process  is  discontinued.  The  peroxide  of  barium  is  then 
found  in  the  retort.  This  statement,  however,  is  declared  by  Berze- 
Kus  to  be  quite  inaccurate,  and  that  the  residue  is  a  compound  of  baryta 
and  protoxide  of  nitrogen.  (Yahrefr-bericht  for  1828,  107.)  Deutoxide 
of  barium,  according  to  Thenard,  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as 
baryta;  oris  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  barium  and  two  equivalents 
of  oxygen.  This  is  the  substance  employed  by  Thenard  in  the  forma- 
tion of  deutoxide  of  hydrogen. 

Baryta  is  distinguished  from  all  other  substances  by  the  following 
characters.  1.  By  dissolving  in  water  and  forming  an  alkaline  solution. 
2.  By  all  its  soluble  salts  being  precipitated  as  white  carbonate  of  baryta 
by  alkaline  carbonates,  and  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  is  iasoluble 
both  in  acid  and  alkaline  solutions,  by  sulphuric  acid  or  any  soluble  sul- 
phate. 3.  By  forming  with  muriatic  acid  a  salt,,  which  crystallizes  readily 
by  evaporation  in  the  form  of  four,  six,  or  eight-sided  tables,  is  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and  does  not  undergo  any  change  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  •        - 

The  readiest  method  of  forming  the  salts  of  baryta  is  by  the  action 
of  moderately  dilute  acids  on  the  native  or  artificial  carbonate. 

All  the  soluble  salts  of  baryta  are  poisonous.  The  carbonate,  from 
being  dissolved  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  likewise  acts  as  a  poison. 
The  sulphate,  from  its  perfect  insolubility,  is  inert. 

ChbHde  of  Barium. — This  compound  is  generated  when  chlorine 
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gas  18  coriducted  over  baiyta  at  a  red  heat,  «nd  oxygen  gRs  ts  disen* 
gaged.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  heating  to  redness  the  crystallized - 
muriate  of  baryta.  K  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  its  consti- 
tuents. .  It  requires  five  times  it^  weight  of  water  at  60**  F.  for  sola* 
tion,  and  is  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water..  At  a  strong  red  heat 
it  fuses. 

Bromide  of  Barium.-^It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry,  junr.,  who  has 
examined  it,  by  boiling  protobromide  of  iron  with  moist  carbonate  of 
baryta  in  excess,  evaporating  the  filtered  solution,  and  heating  the  re- 
sidue to  redness.  The  product  crystallizes  by  careful  evaporation  in 
white  rhombic  prisms,  which  have  a  bitter  taste>  are  slightly  deliques- 
cent, and  are  soluble  4n  water  and  alcohol.  It  resists  decompo^tion  by 
heat,  and  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  its  elements. 

Sulphuret  of  Barium. — The  protosiUphUret  may  be  prepared  from 
sulphate  of  baryta  by  the  action  of  charcoal  or  hydrogen  gas  at  a  high 
temperature.  (Page  283.)  It  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water,  forming 
hydrosulphuret  of  baryta.  By  means  of  this  solution  aH  the  chief  salts 
of  baryta  may  be  procured.  Thus  by  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
carbonate  of  baryta  is  precipitated;  and  when  muriatic  acid  is  added, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  muriate  of  bai*yta  produced. 
A.  solution  of  pure  baryta  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  hydrosulphu- 
ret, by  boiling  it  with  peroxide  of  copper,  until  the  filtered  solution  no 
longer  gives  a  dark  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead.  The  crystallized 
hydrate  of  baryta  is  easily  procured  by  means  of  this  solution. 

The  combinations  of  barium  with  the  other  non-metallic  substaQoes 
have  not  yet  been  carefully  examined. 


SECTION  V. 

STRONTIUM. 

The  metallic  base  of  strontla,  called  strontium^  was  discovered  by 
Sir  H.  Davy- by  a  process  analogous  to  that  described  in  the  last  section. 
All  that  is  known  respecting  its  properties  is,  that  it  is  a  heavy  metal, 
similar  in  appearance  to  barium,  that  it  decomposes  water  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  gas,  and  oxidizes  quickly  in  the  air,  being  converted 
m  both  cases  into  strontia. 

From  the  close  resemblance  between  baryta  and  strontia,  these  sub- 
stances were  once  supposed  to  be  identical.  Dr.  Crawford,  howeyer, 
*nd  M.  Sulzer  noticed  a  difference  between  them;  but  the  existence  of 
rtrontia  was  first  established  with  certainty  in  the  year  1792  by  Dr. 
Hope,*  and  the  discovery  was  made  about  the  same  time  by  Klap- 
tt)th.-('  It  was  originally  extracted  from  strontianite,  native  carbonate^ 
of  strontia,  a  mineral  found  at  Strontian  in  Scotland;  and  hence  the 
origin  of  the  term,  strontites,  or  strontia,  by  which  the  earth  itself  is 
^««gnated. 

.  Pure  strontia  may  be  prepared  from  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  strontia, 
in  the  same  manner  as  baryta.  U  resembles  this  earth  in  appearance, 
in  infusibility,  and  in  possessing  distinct  alkaline  properties.    It  slakes 

*  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transactions,  iv.  3, 
j-  ^laprqth's  qontribuUonS}  vol.  i, 
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when  mixed  with  water,  cauang*  intense  heat,  and  forming  a  \fliite  solid 
hydrate,  which  consists  of  52  {(arts  or  one  equivalent  of  strontia,  and 
9  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  water.  Hydrate  of  strontia  fuses  readily 
at  a  red  heat,  but  sustains  the  strong-est  heat  of  a  wind  furnace  without 
decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it 
freely,  and  a  hot  saturated  solution,  on  cooling,  deposites  transparent- 
crystals  in  the  form  of  thin  quadrangular  tables.  These  crystals  are 
composed,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Hope,  of  52  parts  or  one 
equivalent  of  strontia,  and  108  parts  or  twelve  equivalents  of  water. 
They  are  converted  by  heat  into  the  protohydrate.  They  require  50 
times  their  weight  of  water  at  60?  F.  for  solution,  and  twice  their  weight 
at  212^  F.  (Dalton.) 

The  solution  of  strontia  has  a  caustic  taste  and  alkaline  reaction.  Like 
the  solution  of  baryta  it  is  a  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  in  air  or  other,  gaseous  mixtures,  forming  with  it  the  insoluble  car- 
bonate of  strontia. 

The  atomic  weight  of  strontia,  as  deduced  from  the  analyses  of  Ber- 
zelius,  Stromeyer,  and  Thomson,  is  52;  and  consequently  stronlia,  re- 
garded as  the  protoxide  of  strontium,  is  composed  of  44  parts  or  one 
equivalent  of  strontium,  and  one  equivalent  of  ox3^en. 

Deutoxide  of  strontium  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corr 
responding  preparation  of  baryta.  It  may  Ukewise  be  formed  by 
pouring  an  aqueous  solution  of.  strontia  into  deutoxide  of  hydrogen. 
According  to  Thenard,  it  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  pro- 
toxide. 

The  soluble  salts  of  strontia,  like  those  of  baryta,  are  precipitated 
by  alkaline  carbonates,  and  by  sulphuric  acid  or  soluble  sulphates. 
Strontia  is  distinguished  from  baryta  by  forming  with  muriatic"  acid  a 
salt,  which  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  slender  hexagonal  prisms,  deli- 
quesces in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  dissolves  freely  in  pure  alcohol. 
The  alcoholic  solution,  when  set  on  fire,  burns  with  a  blood-red  flame; 
and  the  salts  of  strontia,  when  exposed  to  the  blowpipe  flame  on  pla- 
tinum wire,  impart  to  it  a  red  tinge.  They  are  also  distinguished  by  a 
difference  in  the  solubility  of  their  sulphates.  On  adding  Glauber's 
salt  in  excess  to  a  soluble  salt  of  baryta,  that  base  is  so  completely  pre- 
cipitated, that  its  presence  cannot  be  afterwards  detected  in  the  solu- 
tion by  any  reagent.  But  when  a  salt  of  strontia  is  thus  treated^  so 
much  sulphate  of  strontia  remains  in  solution,  that  the  filtered  liquid 
yields  a  white  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda. 

The  salts  of  strontia  are  most  conveniently  prepared  from  the  car- 
bonate.    These  compounds  are  hot  poisonous. . 

.  Chloride  of  strontium  is  formed  under  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances as  chloride  of  barium,  and  its  composition  is  analogous*  It  is 
exceedingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  requires  twice  its  weight  of 
water  at  60**  F.  for  solution.  As  silready  mentioned,  it  is  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

Sulphuret  of  strontium  may  be  prepared  by  the  processes  referred 
to  in  the  last  section.  It  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  form- 
ing the  solution  and  salts  of  strontia,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
baryta  are  prepared  from  sulphuret  of  barium.  It  consists  of  44  parts 
or  one  equivalent  -of  strontium,  and  16  parts  or  one  equivalent  of 
sulphur. 
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SECTION  VI. 

CALCIUM. 

Thx  existence  of  calcium,  the  metallic  base  of  lime,  was  demon- 
strated by  Sir  H.  Davy  by  a  process  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
section  on  barium.  It  is  of  a  whiter  colour  than  barium  or  strontium, 
and  is  converted  intp  lime  by  being  oxidized.  Its  other  properties  are 
unknown. 

When  carbonate  of  lime  is  exposed  to  a  white  or  even  to  a  very  strong 
red  heat,  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  pure  lime,  commonly  called 
quicklime,  remains.  If  lime  of  great  purity  is  required,  it  should  be 
prepared  from  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as  Iceland  spar  or  Carrara 
marble;  but  in  burning  lime  in  lime-kilns  for  making  mortar,  common 
lime-stoiie  is  employed.  The  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid  is  facilitated 
by  mixing  the  carbonate  with  combustible  substances,  in  which  case 
carbonic  oxide  is  generated.   (Page  181.) 

Lime  is  a  brittle  white  earthy  solid,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is 
about  2.3.  It  phosphoresces  powerftiUy  when  heated  to  full  redness, 
a  property  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  strontia  and  baryta.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  infusible  bodies  known;  fusing  with  difficulty,  even 
by  the  hfeat  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  It  has  a  powerful  affinity 
for  water,  and  the  combination  is  attended  with  great  increase  of  tem- 
perature, and  formation  of  a  white  bulky  hydrate,  which  is  composed 
'r  of  28  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  lime,  and  9  parts  or  one  equivalent  of 
water.  ,  Tlie  process  of  slaking  lime  consists  in  forming  this  hydrate, 
and  the  hydrate  itself  is  called  slaked  lime.  It  differs  from  tike  hy- 
drates of  sstrontia  and  baryta  in  parting  with  its  water  at  a  red  heat. 

Hydrate  of  lime  is  dissolved  very  sparingly  by^water,  and  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  first  noticed  I  believe  by  Mr.  Dalton,  tliat  it  is  more  soluble 
in  dold  than  in  hot  water.  Thus  he  found  that  one  grain  of  lime  re- 
quires for  solution 


778  grains  of  water 

• 

at  60°  F. 

972               . 

• 

130<> 

1270 

• 

212*'. 

And,  consequently,  on  heating  a  solution  of  lime,  or  Umt^wcAer,  which 
has  been  prepared  in  the  cold,  deposition  of  lime  ensues.  This  fact 
was  determined  experimentally  by  Mr.  Phillips,  who  has  likewise  ob- 
served that  water  at  32^  F.  is  capable  of  dissolving  twice  as  much  lime 
asat213<'F. 

Owing  to  this  circumstance  pure  lime  cannot  be  m%de  to  crystallize 
in  the  same  manner  as  baryta  or  strontia.  Gay-Lu8sac  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  obtaining  crystals  of  lime  by  evaporating  lime-water  under  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump  by  noeans  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  in 
Mr.  Leslie's  process  for  freezing  water.  (Page  61.)  Small  transparent 
crystals,  in  the  form  of  regular  hexahedrons,  are  deposited,  which 
consist  of  waiter  and  lime  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  hydrate  above 
mentioned. 

lime-water  is  prepared  l^  mixing  hydrate  of  lime  with  water,  agi- 
tating the  mixture  repeatedly,  and  then  setting  it  aside  in  a  well- 
stopped  bottle  until  the  undissolved  parts  shall  have  subsided.  The 
substanoe  called  mUh  or  cream  of  lime  is  made  by  mixing  hydrate  of 
lime'withasufficiei^  quantity  of  water  to  give  it  the  liquid  form; — 
it  is  merely  lipae-water  in  which  hydrate  of  lime  is  mechanically  sus- 
pended* * 
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Lime-water  has  a  harsh  acrid  taste,  and  converts  vegetable  blue  col* 
ouis  to  g^en. — It  agrees,  therefore,  with  baryta  and  strontia  in  possess- 
ing distinct  alkaline  properties.  Like  the  solutions  of  these  earths,  it 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  with  it  an  insoIid)le 
carbonate.  On  this  account  lime-water  should  be  carefully  protected 
from  the  air.  For  the  same  reason,  lime-water  is  rendered .  turbid  by 
a  solution  of  carbonic  acid;  but  on  adding  a  large  quantity  of  the 
acid,  the  transparency  of  the  solution  is  completely  restored,  because 
carbonate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  The  ac- 
tion of  this  acid  on  the  solutions  of  baryta  and  strontia  is  precisely 
similar. 

The  atomic  weight  of  lime,  as  deduced  from  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Thomson,  is  28;  and,  therefore,  lime,  reg^arded  as  the  protoxide  of 
calcium,  is  composed  of  20  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  calcium,  and  8 
parts  or  one  equivalent  of  oxygen. 

Deutoxide  of  calcium  may  be  formed  in  the  same  way  as  deutoxide 
of  strontium.  According  to  Thenard  it  consists  of  one  equivalent  of 
calcium  and  two  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

The  salts  of  lime,  which  are  easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  acids  on 
pure  marble,  are  in  many  respects  similarly  affected  by  reagents,  as 
those  of  baryta  and  strontia.  They  are  precipitated,--for  example,  by 
alkaline  carbonates.  Sulphuric  acid  and  soluble  sulphates  likewise 
precipitate  lime  from  a  moderately  strong  solution.  But  sulphate  of 
lime  has  a  considerable  degree  of  solubility.  Thus,  a  dilute  solution  of 
a  salt  of  Ume  is  not  precipitated  at  all  by  sulphuric  acid,  s&nd  when  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  separated,  it  may  be  redissolved  by  the  a<ldition  of  ni- 
tric acid. 

The  most  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  lime  is  oxalate  of  ammonia 
or  potassa;  for  of  all  the  salts  of  lime,  the  oxalate  is  the  most  insoluble 
in  water.  This  serves  to  distinguish  Ume  from  most  substances,  though 
not  from  baryta  and  strontia;  because  the  oxalates  of  baryta  and  stron- 
tia, especially  the  latter,  are  likewise  sparingly  soluble.  All  these  oxa- 
lates dissolve  readily  in  water  acidulated  with  nitric  or  muriatic  acid. 

The  best  characters  for  distinguishing  lime  from  baryta"  and  strontia 
are  tlie  following.  Nitrate  of  lime  yields  prismatic  crystals  by  evapo- 
ration, is  deliquescent  in  a  high  degree,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  nitrates  of  baryta  and  strontia  crystjillize  in  regular  octohedrons  or 
segments  of  the  octohedron,  undergo  no  change  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
except  when  very  moist,  and  do  not  dissolve  in  pure  alcohol. 

The  salts  of  lime,  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  or  when  their 
solutions  in  alcohol  are  set  on  fire,  communicate  to  the  flame  a  duU 
brownish-red  dolour. 

Chloride  of  Calcium, — This  compound  is  formed  in  the  same  manner 
as  chloride  of  strontium.  In  decompoan^  muriate  of  lime  by  heat,  a 
little  muriatic  acid  is  sometimes  expelled  as  well  as  water.  Chloride  of 
calcium  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  deliquesces  rapidly  on  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  On  account  of  its  strong  affinity  for  water,  it  is  much  ■ 
employed  to  deprive  gases  and  other  substances  of  their  moisture.  For 
a  like  reason,  it  may  be  used  for  forming  frigorific  mixtures  with  snow; 
but  for  this  purpose  crystallized  muriate  of  lime,  which  contains  sii 
equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization,  is  far  preferable.    ^ 

Chloride  of  calcium  contains  one  proportional  of  each  of  its  elements. 

Chloride  of  Lime. — This  compound,  commonly  called  oxymuriate  y 
Ume,  or  bleaching  powder,  is  prepared  by  exposing  thin  strata  of  recently 
slaked  lime  in  fine  powder  to  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine.  The  gafl  »* 
absorbed  in  large  quantity,  and  combines  direetiy  with  the  lime. 

Chloride  of  Ume  is  a  dry  white  powder,  which  smells  faintly  of  cUo- 
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rine»  and  has  a  strong  taste.  It  dissolves  pardally  in  water,  and  the 
solution  possesses  powerful  bleaching  properties,  and  contains  both 
chlorine  and  lime;  while  the  undissolved  portion  is  hydrate  of  lime,  re- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  chlorine.  The  aqueous  solution,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  is  gi*adually  decomposed;  chlorines  set  free 
and  carbonate  of  lime  generated.  On  boiling  the  liquid,  muriatic,  and 
I  presume  chloric,  acid  are  formed;  and  by  long  keeping,  the  dry 
chloride  appears  to  undergo  a  similar  change*  at  least  muriatic  acid  is 
produced  in  large  quantity.  Chloride  of  lime  is  also  decomposed  by  a 
strong  heat.  At  first,  chlorine  is  evolved;  but  pure  oxygen  is  afterwards 
disengaged,  and  chloride  of  calcium  remains  in  the  retort. 

The  composition  of  chloride-  of  lime  ^as  first  carefully  investigated 
by  Mr.  Dalton,*  and  it  has  since  been  analyzed  by  Dr.  Thomson,+  M. 
Welter,  +  and  Dr.  Ure.§  The  three  first  mentioned  chemists  infer  nom 
their  researches  that  bleaching  powder  is  a  hydrated  subchloride  or  dkhlo- 
ride  of  lime,  in  which  36  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  are  united 
with  56  parts  or  two  equivalents  of  lime.  They  are  also  of  opinion^ 
that  on  mixing  this  subchloride  with  water,  a  real  cliloride  is  dissolved, 
and  one  equivalent  of  lime  separated  as  an  insoluble  powder.  Dr.  Ure, 
on  the  contrary,  denies  that  bleachin^^-  powder  is  a  subchloride;  and 
maintains,  according  to  the  result  of  his  own  analysis,  that  the  elements 
of  this  compound  do  not  constitute  a  regular  atomic  combination.  He 
found  that  the  quantity  of  chlorine  absorbed  by  hydrate  of  lime  is  variable, 
depending  not  only  on  the  pressure  and  degree  of  exposure,  but  on  the 
quantity  of  water  which  is  present.  The  following  is  the  result  of  his 
analysis  of  three  specimens.  No.  1  being  good  commercial  bleaching 
powder.  No.  2  made  by  himself  with  pure  protohydrate  of  lime,  and 
No.  3  prepared  by  himself  with  lime  oont^dning  more  water  than  in 
No.  2. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Chlorine 

23 

40.32 

39.5 

Lime 

46 

45.40 

39.9 

Water 

31 

14.28 

20.6 

100  100  100 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  ITre  appear  to  have  been  made  with  great 
care,  and  his  results  to  be  entitled,  to  equal  if  not  greater  confidence 
than  those  of  the  other  chemists.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  probable,  that  com- 
mon commercial  bleaching  powder  consists  of  chloride  of  lime,  a  com- 
pound of  36  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  28  parts  or  one 
equivalent  of  lime;  and  tfiat  this,  the  essential  ingredient,  is  nuxed 
with  variable  quantities  of  hydrate  of  lime. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  estimating  the  value  of  dif- 
ferent specimens  of  chloride  of  lime.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  for 
the  artist  is  that  of  Welter,  which  consists  in  ascertaining  the  power  of  ^ 
the  bleaching  liquid  to  deprive  a  solution  of  indiga  of  known  strength 
of  its  colour;  and  directions  have  been  drawn  up  by  Gay-Lussac  for 
enabling  manufacturers  to  employ  this  method  with  accuracy.  (Annals 
of  Philosophy,  xxiv.  218.)  For  analytical  purposes,  the  best  method 
is  to  decompose  chloride  of  lime,  confined  in  a  glass  tube  over  mercury 
by  means  of  muriatic  acid.  Muriate  of  lime  is  generated,  and  the  chlo- 
rine being  set  free,  its  quantity  may  easily  be  measured. 

•  Annals  of  Philosophy,  i.  15.  andii.  6.        f  Ibid.  xv.  401. 

#  An.  de  Oh.  et  de  Ph.  vol.  riii,  %  Quarterly  Journal,  aiu  I. 
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Bromide  of  Calcium, — It  was  prepared  by  M.  Henry  by  the  action  of 
hydrate  of  lime  on  protobromide  of  iron.  It  crystallizes  in  acicular 
crystals,  which  are  very  deliquescent,  and  extremely  soluble  both  in 
water  and  alcohol.  Its  taste  resembles  that  of  chloride  of  calcium.  It 
is  partiall3!'tiecomposed  by  heat,  and  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  each 
of  its  elements. 

Protusuiphuret  of  calcium  is  procured  by  processe^s  similar  to  those  for 
forming  sulphuret  of  barium. 

The  phosphorescent  substance  called  Canton's  phoaphoruSf  which  is 
made  by  exposing*  a  mixture  of  calcined  oyster-sbells  and  sulphur  to  a 
red  heat,  is  supposed  to  be  a  sulphuret  of  lime;  but  its  real  composition 
has  not  been  determined. 

Phosphuret  of  Lime, — This  compound  is  formed  by  passing  the  va- 
pour of  phosphorus  over  fragments  of  quicklime,  at  a  red  heat.  The 
true  nature  of  the  product  is  not  known  with  certainty.  It  is  either  a 
phosphuret  of  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphuret 
of  csilcium.  When  it  is  put  into  water,  mutual  decomposition  ensues*, 
and  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  bypophosphorous  acid,  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  generated. 


SECTION  VII. 

MAGNESIUM. 

The  galvanic  researches  of  Sir  H.Davy  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  magnesium,  though  he  obtained  it  in  a  quantity  too  minute  for  deter- 
mining its  properties.  It  has  lately  been  prepared  by  M.  Bussy  by  the 
action  of  potassium  on  chloride  of  magnesium  heated  to  redness  in  a 
tube  of  porcelain.  The.  magnesium,  separated  by  washing  from  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  had  the  appearance  of  small  brown  scales,  which 
!  when  pressed  by  a  pestle  in  an  4igate  mortar,  left  a  metallic  trace,  the 
colour  of  which  resembled  that  .of  lead.  Diluted  nitric  acid  does  not 
act  upon  it,  but  it  is  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid  and  potassa.  It  burns 
with  difficulty  even  at  a  high  temperature,. and  yields  magnesia  by  the 
combustion.  •        . 

Magnesia,  the  only  known  oxide  of  magnesium,  is  obtained  by  expo- 
sing carbonate  of  magnesia  to  a  very  strong  red  heat,  by  which  its  car- 
bonic acid  is  expelled.  It  is  a  white  friable  powder,  of  an  earthy  ap- 
pearance; and  when  pure,  it  has  neither  taste  nor  odour.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  2.3,  and  it  is  exceedingly  infusible.  It  has  a  weaker 
afiinity  than  lime  for  water;  for  though  it  forms  a  hydrate  when  mois- 
tened, the  combination  is  eifected  with  hardly  any  disengagement  of 
caloric,  and  the  product  is  readily  decomposed  by  a  red  heat.  There 
probably  exist  several  different  compounds  of  water  and  magnesia,  but 
the  native  hydrate  is  the  only  one  known  with  certainty.  According  to 
the  analysis  of  Stromeyer,  this  hydrate  contains  one  equivalent  of  each 
of  its  constituents;  and  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  Berzelius  and  Dr. 
Fyfe  accord  very  nearly  with  this  proportion. 

Magnesia  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water.  According  to  Dr.  Fyfe, 
it  requires  5142  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60**,  and  36,000  of  boiling 
water  for  solution.  The  resulting  liquid  does  not  change  the  colour  of 
violets;  but  when  pure  magnesia  is  put  Upon  moistened  tuimeric  pa- 
per, it  causes  a  brown  stain.  From  this  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
action of  magnesia  with  respect  to  vegetable  colours,  when  tried  in  the 
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ordinary  mode,  is  owing  to  its  insolubility.  It  possesses  the  still  more 
essential  character  of  alkalinity,  that,  namely,  of  forming  neutral  salts 
with  acids,  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  absorbs  both  water  and  carbonic 
adid  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and,  therefore,  should  be  kept 
in  well-closed  phials. 

The  atomic  weight  of  magnesia,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Thomson,  is 
20.  Consequently  this  alkaline  base,  regarded  as  the  protoxide  of  mag- 
nesium, is  composed  of 

Magnesium  .  12  or  one  equivalent, 

^  Oxygen  .  8  or  one  equivalent. 

Magnesia  is  characterized  by  the  following  properties.  With  nitric 
and  muriatia  acids  it  forms  salts  wMch  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ex- 
ceedingly deliquescent.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  a  circumstance  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  alka^ 
line  earths.  Magnesia  is  precipitated  from  its  salts  as  a  bulky  hydrate 
by  the  pure  alkalies.  It  is  precipitated  as  carbonate  of  magnesia,  by 
the  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda;  but  the  bicarbonates,  and  the  com- 
mon carbonate  of  ammonia,  do  not  precipitate  it  in  the  cold.  If  mod- 
erately diluted,  the  sialts  of  magnesia  are  not  precipitated  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia.  By  means  of  this  reagent  magnesia  may  be  both  distinguish- 
ed and  separated  from  lime. 

The  compounds  of  magnesium  with  the  other  simple  substances  have 
little  interest.  The  chloride  is  formed  by  decomposing  muriate  of 
magnesia  by  heat;  but  it  is  apt  to  lose  a  portion  of  muriatic  acid  during 
the  process.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is 
composed  of  36  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  12  parts  or 
one  equivalent  of  magnesium.  The  bromide  crystallizes  m  small 
acicular  prisms,  which  have  a  bitter  sharp  taste,  are  deliquescent, 
and  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by  a  strong 
heat. 


CLASS  I. 

ORD£R  III. 

METALLIC  BASES  OF  THE  EARTHS. 


SECTION  VIII. 

ALUMINIUM. 

That  alumina  is  an  oxidized  body  was  proved  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who 
found  that  potassa  is  generated  when  the  vapour  of  potassium  is  brought 
into  contact  with  pure  alumina  heated  to  whiteness;  and  it  was  inferred, 
chiefly  by  analogical  reasoning,  to  be  a  metallic  oxide.  The  propriety 
of  this  inference  has  been  demonstrated  by  Wohler,  who  has  lately 
procured  cduminiurriy  the  metallic  base  of  alumina,  in  a  pure  state. 
(Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  No.  xvii.  178.) 

The  preparation  of  this  metal  depends  on  the  property  which  potas- 
sium posseasesi  of  decomposing  the  chloride  of  aluminium.    Decom- 
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Bromide  of  Caleium, — It  was  prepared  by  M.  Henry  by  the  action  of 
hydrate  of  lime  on  protobromide  of  iron.  It  crystallizes  in  acicular 
crystals,  which  are  very  deliquescent,  and  extremely  soluble  both  in 
water  and  alcohol.  Its  taste  resembles  that  of  chloride  of  caldum.  It 
is  partiall^Mecomposed  by  heat,  and  conusts  of  one  equivalent  of  each 
of  its  elements. 

Protitsutphuret  ofealdum  is  procured  by  processed  similar  to  those  tor 
forming  sulphuret  of  barium. 

The  phosphorescent  substance  called  Canton's  phosphorus^  which  is 
made  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  calcined  oyster-shells  and  sulphur  to  a 
red  heat,  is  supposed  to  be  a  sulphuret  of  lime;  but  its  real  composition 
has  not  been  determined. 

Pkomhuret  of  Lime. — This  compound  is  formed  by  passing  the  va- 
pour of  phosphorus  over  fragments  of  quicklime,  at  a  red  heat.  The 
true  nature  of  the  product  is  not  known  with  certainty.  It  is  either  a 
phosphuret  of  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphuret 
of  calcium.  When  it  is  put  into  water,  mutual  decomposition  ensues 
and  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  hypophosphorous  acid,  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  generated. 


SECTION  VII. 

MAGNESIUM. 

The  galvanic  researches  of  Sir  H.  Davy  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  magnesium,  tliough  he  obtained  it  in  a  quantity  too  minute  for  deter- 
mining  its  properties.  It  has  lately  been  prepared  by  M.  Bussy  by  the 
action  of  potassium  on  chloride  of  magnesium  heated  to  redness  in  a 
tube  of  porcelain.  The.  magnesium,  separated  by  washing  from  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  had  the  appearance  of  small  brown  scales,  which 
« when  pressed  by  a  pestle  in  an  jigate  mortar,  left  a  metallic  trace,  the 
colour  of  which  resembled  that  of  lead.  Diluted  nitric  acid  does  not 
act  upon  it,  but  it  is  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid  and  potassa.  It  burns 
with  difficulty  even  at  a  high  temperature,  and  yields  magnesia  by  the 
combustion. 

Magnesia,  the  only  known  oxide  of  magnesium,  is  obtained  by  expo- 
sing carbonate  of  magnesia  to  a  very  strong  red  heat,  by  which  its  car- 
bonic acid  is  expelled.  It  is  a  white  friable  powder,  of  an  earthy  ap- 
pearance; and  when  pure,  it  has  neither  taste  nor  odour.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  2.3,  and  it  is  exceedingly  infusible.  It  has  a  weaker 
affinity  than  lime  for  water;  for  though  it  forms  a  hydrate  when  mois- 
tened, the  .combination  is  eifected  with  hardly  any  disengagement  of 
caloric,  and  the  product  is  readily  decomposed  by  a  red  heat.  There 
probably  exist  several  different  compounds  of  water  and  magnesia,  but 
the  native  hydrate  is  the  only  one  known  with  certainty.  According  to 
the  analysis  of  Stromeyer,  this  hydrate  contains  one  equivalent  of  each 
of  its  constituents;  and  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  Berzelius  and  Dr. 
Fyfe  accord  very  nearly  with  this  proportion. 

Magnesia  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water.  According  to  Dr.  F^fe, 
it  requires  5142  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60**,  and  36,000  of  boiling 
water  for  solution.  The  resulting  liquid  does  not  change  the  colour  of 
violets;  but  when  pure  magnesia  is  put  tipon  moistened  turmeric  pa- 
per, it  causes  a  brown  stain.  Prom  this  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
action of  magnesia  with  respect  to  vegetable  colours,  when  tried  intha 
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ordinary  mode^  is  owln^  to  its  insolubility.  It  possesses  the  still  more 
essential  character  of  alkalinity,  that,  namely,  of  forming  neutral  salts 
with  acids,  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  absorbs  both  water  and  carbonic 
acid  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and,  therefore,  should  be  kept 
in  well-closed  phials. 

The  atomic  weight  of  magnesia,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Thomson,  is 
20.  Consequently  this  alkaline  base,  regarded  as  the  protoxide  of  mag- 
nesium, is  composed  of 

Magnesium  ,  12  or  one  equivalent, 

-  Oxygen  .  8  or  one  equivalent. 

Magnesia  is  characterized  by  the  following  properties.  With  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids  it  forms  salts  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ex- 
ceedingly deliquescent.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  a  circumstance  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  alka- 
line earths.  Magnesia  is  precipitated  from  its  salts  as  a  bulky  hydrate 
by  the  pure  alkalies.  It  is  precipitated  as  carbonate  of  magnesia,  by 
the  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda;  but  the  bicarbonates,  and  the  com- 
mon carbonate  of  ammonia,  do  not  precipitate  it  in  the  cold.  If  mod- 
erately diluted,  the  salts  of  magnesia  are  not  precipitated  by  oxalate  of 

i        ammonia.     By  means  of  this  reagent  magnesia  may  be  both  distinguish- 

r       ed  and  separated  from  lime. 

!         ^  The  compounds  of  magnesium  with  the  other  simple  substances  have 

I        little  interest.     The  chloride  is  formed  by  decomposing  muriate  of 

I  magnesia  by  heat;  but  it  is  apt  to  lose  a  portion  of  muriatic  acid  during 
the  process.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  iff  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is 
composed  of  36  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  12  parts  or 

'  one  equivalent  of  magnesium.  The  bromide  crystallizes  in  small 
acicular  prisms,  which  have  a  bitter  sharp  taste,  are  deliquescent, 
and  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.    It  is  decomposed  by  a  strong 

i     "    heat. 
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SECTION  VIII. 
ALUMINIUM. 

That  alumina  is  an  oxidized  body  was  proved  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who 
found  that  potassa  is  generated  when  the  vapour  of  potassium  is  brought 
into  contact  with  pure  alumina  heated  to  whiteness;  and  it  was  inferred, 
chiefly  by  analogical  reasoning,  to  be  a  metallic  oxide.  The  propriety 
of  this  inference  has  been  demonstrated  by  Wohler,  who  has  lately 
procured  aluminium,  the  metallic  base  of  alumina,  in  a  pure  state. 
(Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  No.  xvii.  178.) 

.  The  preparation  of  this  metaJ  depends  on  the  property  which  potas- 
»um  possesses,  of  decomposing  the  chloride  of  aluminium.    Decom- 
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position  is  effected  by  aid  of  a  moderate  increase  of  temperature;  but 
the  action  is  so  violent,  and  accompanied  with  such  intense  diseng^age- 
ment  of  heat  and  light,  that  the  process  cannot  be  safely  conducted  in 
glass  vessels.  Wohler  succeeded  in  effecting  the  decomposition  in  ft 
platinum  crucible,  retaining  the  cover  in  its  place  by  a  piece  of  wire. 
The  heat  developed  during  the  action  was  so  great,  that  the  crucible^ 
though  but  gently  heated  externally,  suddenly  became  red-hot.  The 
platinum  is  scarcely  attacked  during  the  process;  but  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  error  fi*om  this  source,  the  decomposition  was  effected 
in  a  crucible  of  porcelain.  The  potassium  employed  for  the  purpose 
should  be  quite  free  from  carbon,  and  the  quantity  operated  on  at  one 
time  not  exceed  the  size  of  ten  peas.  The  heat  was  applied  by  means 
of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  continued  until  the  action  was  completed.  The 
proportion  of  the  materials  requires  to  be  carefully  adjusted;  for  the 
potassium  should  be  in  such  quantity  as  to  prevent  any  chloride  of 
aluminium  from  subliming  during  the  process,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
yield  an  alkaline  solution  when  the  product  is  put  into  water.  The 
matter  contained  in  the  crucible  at  the  close  of  the  operation  is  in  gen- 
eral completely  fused,  and  of  a  clark  gray  colour.  When  quite  coid^ 
the  crucible  is  put  into  a  large  glass  full  of  water,  in  which  the  .saline 
matter  is  dissolved,  with  slight  disengagement  of  hydrogen  of  an  offen- 
sive odour;  and  a  gray  powder  separates,  which  on  close  inspection, 
especially  in  sunshine,  is  found  to  consist  ""solely  of  minute  scales  of 
metal.  After  being  vtell  washed  with  cold  water,  it  is  pure  aluminAum. 
The  solution  is  neutral,  and  contains  a  quantity  of  alumina^  owing  to  a 
combination  being  formed  between  chloride  of  aluminium  and  cUloride  j 

of  potassium  during  the  action.  j 

Aluminium,  as  thus  formed,  is  a  gray  powder,  very  similar  to  that  of 
platinum.  It.  is  generally  in  small  scales  or  spangies  of  a  metallic  lus- 
tre; and  sometimes  small,  slightly  coherent,  spongy  masses  are  observ- 
ed, which  in  some  places  have  the  lustre  and  white  colour  of  tin.  The 
same  appearance  is  rendered  perfectly  distinct  by  pressure  on  steel,  or  i 

in  an  agate  mortar;  so  that  the  lustre  of  aluminium  is  decidedly  metal-  * 
lie.  In  its  fused  state  it  is  a  conductor  of  electricity,  though  it  does 
not  possess  this  property  when  in  the  form  of  powder.  This  remark,  • 
of  a  metal  conducting  thxi  electric  fluid  in  one  state  and  not  in  another, 
is  very  instructive;  and  Wohler  observed  an  instance  of  the  same 
kind  in  iron,  which,  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity. 

Aluminium  requires  for  fusion  a  temperature  higher  than  that  at 
which  cast  iron  is  liquefied.  When  heated  to  redness  in  the  open  air, 
it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  vivid  light,  yielding  aluminous  earth  of  a 
white  colour,  and  of  considerable  hardness.  Sprinkled  in  powder  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  brilliant  sparks  are  emitted,  like  those  given  off 
during  the  combustion  of  iron  in  oxygen  gas. '  When  heated  to  red- 
ness in  a  vessel  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  it  bums  with  an  exceedingly  vivid 
light,  and  emission  of  intense  heat.  The  resulting  alumina  is  par- 
tially vitrified,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  equal  in  hardness  to  the 
native  crystallized  aluminous  earth,  corundum.  Heated  to  near  redness 
in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  it  takes  fire,  and  chloride  of  aluminium 
is  sublimed. 

Aluminium  is  not  oxidized  by  water  at  common  temperatures,  nor 
is  its  lustre  tarnished  by  lying  in  water  during  its  evaporation.  On  heat- 
ing the  water  to  near  its  boiling  point,  oxidation  of  the  metal  com- 
mences, witli  feeble  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  evolution  of 
which  continues  even  long  after  cooling,  but  at  length  wholly  ceases. 
The  oxidation,  however,  is  very  slight;  and  even  after  continued  ebul- 
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liiion,  the  smallest  particles  iDf'&luminiatn  appear  to  have  suflfered 
scarcely  any  change.  ' 

Aluminium  is  not  attacked  by  concentrated  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid 
at  common  temperatures.  In  the  former,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  it  is 
rAptdly  dissolved  with  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  In  di- 
lute muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid  it  is  dissolved  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen £^.  It  is  easily  and  completely  dissolved  even  by  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  hydrogen  gas  being  evolved  at  the  same  time.  Ammo-  - 
nia  produces  a  similar  eifect,  and  renders  soluble  a  large  quantity  of 
aluminium.  The  hydrogen  gas  which  makes  its  appearance  is  of  course 
derived  from  water,  the  oxygen  of  which  combines  with  aluminium. 

Alumina  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  productions  of  nature.  It  is 
found  in  every  region  of  th^  globe,  and  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  being  a 
constituent  of  the  oldest  primary  mountain^,  of  the  secondary  strata, 
and  of  the  most  recent  alluvial  Repositions.  The  different  kinds  of 
clay,  of  which  bricks,  pipes,  and  earthenware  are  made,  consist  of 
hydrate  of  alumina  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  purity.  Though  this 
earth  commonly  appears  in  rude  amorphous  masses,  it  is  sometimes 
found  beautifully  crystallized.  Tlie  ruby  and  the  sapphire,  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  gems  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  composed  almost 
solely  of  alumina. 

Pure  alumina  is  prepared  from  alum,  sulphate  of  alumina  and  po- 
tassa.   This  salt,  as  purchased  in  the  shops,  is  frequently  contaminated 
with  oxide  of  iron,  and  consequently -unfit  for  many  chemical  purposes; 
but  it  may  be  separated  from  this  impurity  by  repeated  crystallization. 
The  absence  of  iron  is  proved  by  the  alum  being  soluble  without  resi- 
due in  a  solution  of  pure  potassa;  whereas  when  oxide  of  iron  is  pre- 
sent, it  is  either  left  undissolved  in  the  first  instance,  or  deposited  after 
a  few  hours  in  yellowish-brown  fiocks.    Any  quantity  of  purified  alum 
is  dissolved  in  four  or  %y^  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  carbonate  of  potassa  added,  and  after  digesting  for  a  few  inin- 
ute^  the  bulky  hydrate  of  alumina  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  well 
washed  with  hot  water.    It  is  necessary  inr  this  operation  to  digest  and 
employ  an  excess  of  alkali;  since  otherwise  the  precipitate  would  re- 
tain some  sulphuric  iicid  in  the  form  of  a  subsulphate.  But  the  alumina, 
as  thus  prepared,  is  not  yet  quite  pure;  for  it  retains  some  of  th6  alkali 
with  such  force,  that  it  cannot  be  separated  by  the  action  of  water. 
For  Uiis  reason  the  precipitate,  must  be  re-dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  and  thrown  down  by  means  of  pure  ammonia  or  its  carbonate. 
This  precipitate,  after  being  well  washed  and  exposed  to  a  white  heat, 
yields  pure  anhydrous  alumina.     Ammonia  cannot  be  employed  for 
precipitating  aluminous  earth  directly  from  alum,  because  sulphate  of 
alumina  is  not  completely  decomposed  by  this  alkali.  (Berzelius. )    An 
easier  process,  proposed  by  Gay-Lussac,  is  to  expose  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina and  ammonia  to  a  strong  heat,  so  as  to  expel  the  ammonia  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

Alumina  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  is  quite  insoluble  in  water. 
It  is  very  infusible,  though  less  so  than  lime  or  magnesia.  It  has  a 
•  powerful  affinity  for  water,  attracting  moisture  from  the  atmosphere 
with  avidity  J  and  for  a  like  reason,  it  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  tongue 
when  applied  to  it.  Mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  water,  it  yields  a 
soft  cohesive  mass,  susceptible  of  being  moulded  into  regular  forms,  a 
property  upon  which  depends  its  employment  in  the  art  of  pottery. 
When  once  moistened,  it  cannot  be  rendered  anhydrous,  except  by  ex- 
posure to  a  full  white  heat;  and  in  proportion  as  it  parts  with  water,  its 
volume  diminishes.  (Page  40.) 
.  Alumina  most  probably  forms  several  different  hydrates  with  water. 
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Dr.  Thomson  has  described  two  different  compounds  of  this  kind.  One 
18  the  bihydrate,  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  alumina  and  two  of 
water;  and  it  is  procured  by  exposing',  for  the  space  of  two  months, 
alumina,  precipitated  by  means  of  an  alkali,  to  a  dry  air,  the  tempera* 
'  tare  of  which  does  not  exceed  60^  F.  The  other  compound  is  a  proto- 
hydrate,  obtained  by  drying*  the  bihydrate  at  a  temperature  of  100?:F., 
by  which  means  half  of  its  water  is  expelled. 

Alumina,  owing  to  its  insolubili^,  does  not  affect  the  blue  colour  of 
plants.  It  appears  to  possess  the  properties  both  of  an  acid  and  of  an 
alkali: — of  an  acid,  by  uniting  with  alkaline  bases,  such  as  potassa, 
lime,  and  baryta; — and  of  an  alkali,  by  forming  salts  with  acids.  In 
neither  case,  however,  are  its  soluble  compounds  neutral  with  respect 
to  test  paper. 

Chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  combining  proportion  of  alumina; 
but  Dr.  Thomson,  after  comparing  the  results  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  analyses,  has  fixed  upon  18  as  its  equivalent  The  composition 
of  alumina  b  still  more  uncertain,  for  as  yet  no  direct  experiment  has 
been  made  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Thomson  considers  it  a  compound  of 
one  proportional  of  aluminium  and  one  of  oxygen,  and  on  this  supposi- 
tion 10  is  the  equivalent  of  the  former;  but  Berzelius  believes  its  consti- 
tution to  be  analogous  to  that  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  a  strong  argu- 
ment may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  view. 

Alumina  is  easily  recognised  by  the  following  characters.  1.  It  is 
separated  from  acids,  as  a  hydrate,  by  all  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
and  by  pure  ammonia.  2.  It  is  precipitated  by  pure  potassa  or  soda, 
but  the  precipitate  is  completely  re-dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  alkaU. 

Chloride  of 'Aluminium, — This  compound  was  discovered  some  years 
ago,  by  Professor  Oersted,  by  transmitting  dry  chlorine  gas  over  a  mix- 
ture of  alumina  and  charcoal  heated  to  redness.  By  acting  on  this  sub- 
stance with  an  amalgam  of  potassium  and  expelling  the  mercury  by  heat, 
he  obtained  metallic  matter,  which  he  believed  to  be  aluminium;  but 
not  having  leisure  to  pursue  the  inquiry  himself,  he  requested  Wdhla* 
to  investigate  the  subject.  Wohler  did  not  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  by  the  method  suggested  by  Oersted;  but  met  with  complete 
success  by  means  of  pure  potassium,  as  already  described. 

To  procure  chloride  of  aluminium,  W5bler  precipitated  aluminous 
earth  from  a  hot  solution  of  alum  by  means  of  potassa,  and  mixed  the 
hydrate,  when  dry,  with  pulverized  charcoal,  sugar,  and  oil,  so  as  to 
form  a  thick  paste,  which  was  heated  in  a  covered  crucible,  until  all 
the  organic  matter  was  destroyed.  By  this  means  the  alumina  was 
brought  into  a  state  of  intimate  mixture  with  finely  divided  charcoal, 
and  while  yet  hot,  was  introduced  into  a  tube  of  .porcelain,  fixed  in  a 
convenient  furnace.  After  expelling  atmospheric  air  from  the  interior 
of  the  apparatus  by  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  gas,  the  tube  was  brought 
to  a  red  heat.  The  formation  of  chloride  of  aluminium  then  commen- 
ced, and  continued,  with  disengagement  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  during 
an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the  tube  became  impervious  from  sublimed 
chloride  of  aluminium  collected  witlun  it.  The  process  was  then  neces- 
sarily discontinued. 

As  thus  formed,  chloride  of  aluminium  is  of  -a  pale  greenish-yellow 
colour,  partially  translucent,  and  of  a  highly  crystalline  lamellated 
texture,  somewhat  like  talc,  but  without  reg^ar  crystals.  On  expo- 
sure to  the  air  it  fiimes  slightly,  emits  an  odour  of  muriatic  acid  gas, 
and,  deliquescing,  yields  a  clear  liquid.  When  thrown  into  water,  it 
is  speedily  dissolved  with  a  hissing  noise;  and  so  much  heat  is  evolved, 
that  the  water,  if  in  small  quantity,  is  brought  into  a  state  of  brisk 
ebuUiUon.    The  solution  is  the  common  muriate  of  alumina,  formed 
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by  decomposition  of  water.  According  to  Oersted,  it  is  volatile  at  a 
temperature  a  little  higher  than  212°,  and  fuses  nearly  at  the  same 
degree. 

otUphuret  of  Aluminium, — Sulphur  may  be  distilled  from  aluminium 
without  combining  with  it;  but  if  a  piece  of  sulphur  is  dropped  on 
alominium  when  strongly  incandescent,  so  that  it  may  be  enveloped  in 
an  atmosphere  of  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  the  union  is  effected  with  vivid 
emission  of  light.  The  resulting  sulphuret  is  a  partially  vitrified,  semi- 
metallic  mass,  which  acquires  an  iron-black  metallic  lustre  when  bum- 
iahed.  >  On  exposure  to  fiie  air  it  emits  a  strong  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  swells  up  gradually ,^  and  falls  into  a  gray  powder,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  and  alumina  being  obviously  generated  at  the  esfr- 
pense  of  the  watery  vapour  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  Applied  to 
the  tongue,  it  excites  a  pricking  warm  taste  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
When  thrown  into  pure  water  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  rapidly  dis- 
engaged, and  g^ray  alumina  deposited. 

Wdhler  finds  that  sulphuret  of  aluminium  cannot  be  generated  by 
the  action  of  hydrogen  gfas  on  sulphate  of  alumina  at  a  red  heat;  for 
in  that  case  all  the  acid  is  expelled,  without  the  aluminous  earth  being 
reduced. 

Phoaphurei  of  Aluminium* — When  aluminium  is  heated  to  redness  in 
contact  with  the  vapour  of  phosphorus,  it  takes  fire,  and  emits  a  briU 
liant  light.  The  product  is  described  by  Wdhler  as  a  blackish-gray 
pulverulent  mass,  which  by  friction  acquires  a  dark  gray  metallic  lus- 
tre, and  in  the  air  smells  instantly  of  phosphuretted  hydrogeti.  By  the 
action  of  water  alumina  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  are  generated, 
but  the  latter  is  spontaneously  explosive.  The  effervescence  is  less 
rapid  than  with  the  sulphuret,  but  is  increased  by  heat. 

Seleniurei  of  jiluminium.^»Th\s  compound  is  formed,  with  disei^ 
gagement  of  heat  and  light,  by  heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  sele- 
nium and  aluminium.  The  product  is  black,  and  pulverulent,  and  aa- 
sumes  a  dark  metallic  lustre  when  rubbed.  In  the  s^ir  it  emits  a  strong 
odour  of  seleniuretted  hydrogen;  and  this  gas  is  rapidly  disengaged  by 
the  action  of  water,  which  is  speedily  reddened  by  the  sepsuution  of 
selenium. 


SECTION  IX. 

GLUCINIUM,  YTTRIUM^  THORIUM,  ZIRCONIUM. 

Glucinium. 

Gludna,  which  was  discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  the  year  1798,  has 
hitherto  been  found  only  in  tiiree  rare  minerals,  euclase,  beryl,  and 
Qnerald.  It  is  the  oxide  of  a  metal  which  Wdhler  succeeded  in  pre^ 
paring  in  the  year  1828  by  a  process  exactly  similar  to  that  described  in 
the  last  section.  Chloride  of  glucinium  is  readily  attacked  by  potasaa/* 
um  when  heated  with  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  decomposition 
is  attended  with  intense  heat.  After  removing  the  resulting  chloride  of 
potassium  by  cold  water,  the  glucinium  appears  in  the  form  of  a  gray- 
»h4)lack  powder,  which  acquires  a  dark  metallic  lustre  by  burnishing. 
II  may  be  expos^  to  air  and  moisture,  or  be  even  boiled  in  water* 
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without  oxidation.  When  heated  in  the  open  air,  it  takes  fire  and  hixna 
with  a  most  vivid  light;  and  in  oxygen  gas  the  combustion  is  attended 
with  extraordinary  splendour.  The  product  in  both  cases  is  glucina, 
which  ianot  at  all  fused  by  the  intense  heat  that  accompanied  its  forma- 
tion. The  metal  is  readily  oxidized  and  dissolved  in  sulphuric,  nitricy 
or  muriatic  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat;  and  tlie  same  ensues  with  disen- 
gagement of  hydrogen  g^s,  in  soUition  of  potassa.  It  is  not  attacked, 
however,  by  pure  ammonia.  When  moderately  heated  in  chlorine  gas^ 
it  burns  with  great  splendour,  and  a  crystallized  chloiide  sublimes. 
Similar  phenomena  ensue  in  the  vapour  of  bromine  and  iodine;  and  it 
unites  readily  with  sulphur,  selenium,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic.  (PhlL 
Mag.  and  Annals,  v.  392.) 

Glucina  is  commonly  prepared  from  beryl,  in  which  it  exists  to  the 
extent  of  about  14  per  cent,  combined  with  silica  and  alumina.  In  order 
to  procure  it  in  a  separate  state,  the  mineral  is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly 
fine  powder,  mixed  with  three  limes  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
and  exposed  to  a  strong  red  heat  for  half  an  hour,  so  that  the  mixture 
may  be  fused.  The  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  solution  evaporated  to  perfect  dryness;  by  which  means  the  silica  is 
rendered  quite  insoluble.'  The  alumina  and  glucina  are  then  redissolved 
in  water  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  thrown  down  together  by- 
pure  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  after  being  well  washed,  is  macerated 
with  a  large  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  which  glucina  is  dis- 
solved; and  on  boiling  the  filtered  liquid,  carbonate  of  glucina  subsides. 
By  means  of  a  red  heat  its  carbonic  acid  is  entirely  expelled. 

Glucina  is  a  white  powder,  which  has  neither  taste  nor  odour,  and  is 
quite  insoluble  in  water.  Its  specific  gravity  is  o.  Vegetable  colours 
are  not  affected  by  it.  The  salts  which  it  forms  with  acids  have  a 
sweetish  taste,  a  circumstance  which  distinguishes  glucina  from  other 
earths,  and  from  which  its  name  is  derived.  (Fvom  yXvxug,  sweet) 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Thomson  and  Berzelius,  26  is  the 
atomic  weight  of  glucina;  but  the  composition  of  the  oxide  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

Glucina  may  be  known  chemically  by  the  following  characters.  1. 
Pure  potassa  or  soda  precipitates  glucina  from  its  salts,  but  an  excess  of 
the  alkali  redissolves  it.  2.  It  is  precipitated  permanently  by  pure  am- 
monia as  hydrate,  and  by  fixed  alkaline  carbonates  as  carbonate  of  glu- 
cina. 3.  It  is  dissolved  completely  by  a  cold  solution  .of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  is  precipitated  from  it  by  boiling.  By  means  of  this  prop- 
erty, glucina  may  be  both  distinguished  and  separated  from  alumina. 

Yttrium. 

Yttrium  is  the  metallic  base  of  an  earth  which  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1794  by  Professor  Gadolin,  in  a  mineral  found  at  Ytterby  in  Sweden, 
from  which  it  received  the  name  of  yttria.  The  metal  itself  was  pre- 
pared by  Wohler  in  1828  by  a  process  similar  to  that  above  described. 
Its  texture,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  glucinium  and  aluminium, 
b  scaly,  its  colour  grayish -black,  and  its  lustre  perfectly  metallic.  In 
colour  and  lustre  it  is  inferior  to  aluminium,  bearing  in  theSe  respects 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  that  metal,  as  iron  does  .to  tin.  It  is  a  brittle 
metal,  while  aluminium  is  ductile.  It  is  not  oxidized  either  in  air  or 
water;  but  when  heated  to  redness,  it  burns  with  splendour  even  in 
atmospheric  air,  and  with  far  greater  brilliancy  in  oxygen  gas.  The 
product,  yttria,  is  white,  and  shows  unequivocal  marks  of  fusion.  It 
dissolves  m  sulphuric  acid,  and  also,  though  less  readily,  in  solution  of . 
potassa;  but  it  is  not  attacked  by  ammonia.    It  combines  with  sul- 
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ptiiir,  selenium,  and  phosphorus.     (Philosophical  Mag*,  and  Annal9i  r* 
393.) 

The  salts  of  yttria  have  in  general  a  sweet  taste,  and  the  sulphate,  as 
well  as  many  of  its  salts,  has  an  amethyst  colour.  Jt  is  precipitated  as 
a  hydrate  by  the  pure  alkalies,  and  is  not  redissolved  by  an  excess  of 
the  precipitant;  but  alkaline  carbonates,  especially  that  of,  ammonia, 
dissolve  it  in  the  cold,  though  less  freely  than  glucina,  and  carbonate  Of 
yttria  is  precipitated  by  boiling.  Of  all  the  earths  it  bears  the  closest 
resemblance  to  glucina;  but  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  it  by  the 
colour  of  its  sulphate,  by  its  insolubility  in  pure  potassa,  and  by  yielding 
a  precipitate  with  ferrocyanate  of  potassa.  (Berzelius.)  The  equiva- 
lent .  of  yttria,  as  deduced  by  Dr.  Thomson  from  the  analysis  of  Berze- 
liuSf  is  42;  but  the  composition  of  this  earth  is  unknown.  s 

Thorium. 

The  earthy  substance  formerly  called  ihorina,  was  found  by  Berzelius 
to  be  phosphate  of  yttria;  but  during  last  year  he  discovered  a  new 
earthy  so  similar  in  some  respects  to  what  was  formerly  called  thorina, 
that  he  applied  this  term  to  the  new  substance.  Thorina  was  procured 
from  a  rare  Norwegian  mineral,  now  called  thorite,  which  was  seat  to 
Berzelhis  by  M.  Esmark.  It  constitutes  57.91  per  cent  of  the  mineral, 
and  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  hydrated  silicate  of,  thorina.  In  order  to 
prepare  thorina,  the  mineral  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  digested  in 
muriatic  acid;  when  a  gelatinous  mass  is  formed,  from  which  silica  is 
separated  by  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  dissolving  the  soluble  parts  in 
dilute  acid.  The  solution  is  then  freed  from  lead  and  tin,  which  occur 
in  thorite  along  with  several  impurities,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
the  earths  are  thrown  down  by  pure  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  after 
being  well  washed,  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solu-  , 
tion  evaporated  at  a  high  temperature  till  only  a  small  quantity  of  fluid 
remains.  During  the  evaporation  the  greater  part  of  the  thorina  is 
deposited  as  a  sulphate;  and  on  decanting  the  remaining  fluid,  washing 
the  residue,  and  heating  it  to  redness,  pure  thorina  remains.  (An.  de 

[.        Ch.  etdePh.  xliii.  5.) 

The  metallic  base  of  thorina  (thorium)  was  procured  by  the  action  of 
potassium  on  chloride  of  thorium,  decomposition  being  accompanied 
with  a  slight  detonation.     On  wasliing  the  mass,  thorium  is  left  in  the 
form  of  a  h.eavy  metallic  powder,  of  a  deep  leaden-gray  colour;  and 
when  pressed  in  an  agate  mortar,  it  acquires  metallic  lustre  and  an  iron- 
gray  tint.    Thorium  is  not  oxidized  either  by  hot  or  cold  water;  but 
when  gently  heated  in  the  open  air,  it  burns  with  great  brilliancy,  com-     • 
parable  to  that  of  phosphorus  burning  in  oxygen.    The  resulting  tho- 
rina is  as  white  as  snow,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  least  trace  of  fusion. 
It  is  not  attacked  by  caustic  alkalies  at  a  boiling  heat;  is  scarcely  at  all 
acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  and  very  slowly  by  the  sulphuric,  but  it  is  readily 
dissolved  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas,  by  muriatic  acid. 
Thorina,  when  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  thorium,  or  after  being 

,  '       strongly  heated,  is  a  white  earthy  substance,  of  specific  gravity  9.402, 

'  and  insoluble  in  all  the  acids  except  the  sulphuric;  and  it  dissolves  even 

in  that  with  diificulty.     It  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  the 
caustic  aUcaUes  as  a  hydrate,  and  in  this  state  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from 

'  the  atmosphere,  and  dissolves  readily  in  acids.    All  the  alkaline  car- 

bonates dissolve  the  hydrate,  carbonate,  and  sub-salts  of  thorina.    Its 
exact  composition  is  not  known;  but  its  equivalent  is  about  67.6. 
•      Thorina  is  distinguished  from  alumina  and  glucina  by  its  insolubility 

1  in  pure  potassa;  from  yttria  by  forming  with  sulphate  of  potassa  a  double 

fait  which  is  quite  insoluble  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
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potassa;  and  from  zirconia  b]^  the  circumstance  that  this  earth,  after 
being  precipitated  from  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water  and  the  acids.  Thorina  is  precipitated,  also,  by  fer- 
rocyanate  of  potassa,  which  does  not  separate  zirconia  from  its  solutions. 
Berzelius  has  remarked  that  sulphate  of  thorina  is  much  more  soluble 
in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  so  that  a  cold  saturated  solution  becomes 
turbid  when  heated,  and  in  cooling  recovers  its  transparency. 

Chloride  of  thorium  is  readily  prepared  by  carbonizing  an  intimate 
mixture  of  thorina  and  sugar  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  and  then 
exposing  the  residue  at  a  red  heat  in  a  porcelain  tube  to  a  current  of 
dry  chlorine.  The  chloride,  possessing  but  little  volatility,  collects  in 
the  tube  just  beyond  the  ignited  part  in  the  form  of  a  partially  fused, 
crystalUne,  white  mass.  It  is  soluble  in  water  with  considerable  rise  of. 
temperature. 

When  thorium  is  heated  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  the  phenomena  of 
combustion  ensue  with  the  same  brilliancy  as  in  sdr,  and  a  sulphuret 
results.    A  phosphuret  may  be  formed  by  a  similar  process. 

Zirconium. 

The  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy  proved  zirconia  to  be  an  oxidized 
body,  and  afforded  a  presumption  that  its  base,  zireonium,i3  of  a  metallic 
nature.  The  decomposition  of  this  earth,  however,  had  not  been 
effected  in  a  satisfactory  manner  till  the  year  1824,  when  Berzelius 
succeeded  in  obtaining  zirconium  in  an  insulated  state. 

Zirconium  is  procured  by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  and  hy- 
drofluate  of  zirconia  and  potassa,  carefully  dried,  in  a  tube  of  glass  or 
iron,  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  reduction  takes  place  at  a  tem- 
perature below  redness,  and  without  emission  of  light.  The  mass  is 
then  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  digested  for  some  time 
in  dilute  muriatic  acid.    The  residue  is  pure  zirconium. 

Zirconium,  thus  obtained,  is  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  which 
may  be  boiled  in  water  without  being  oxidized,  and  is  attacked  with 
difficulty  by  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  nitro-muriatic  acid;  but  it  is  dis- 
solved readily,  and  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas,  by  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  Heated  in  the  open  air  it  takes  fire  at  a  temperature  far 
below  luminousness,  bums  brightly,  and  is  converted  into  zirconia. 
Its  metallic  nature  seems  somewhat  questionable.  It  may  indeed  be 
pressed  out  into  tiiin  shining  scales  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  and  of  a 
lustre  which  may  be  called  metallic;  but  its  particles  cohere  together 
very  feebly,  and  it  has  not  been  procured  in  a  state  capable  of  conduct- 
ing electricity.  These  points,  however,  require  further  investigation 
b^ore  a  decisive  opinion  on  the  subject  can  be  adopted.* 

Zirconia  was  discovered  in  the  year  1789  by  Klaproth  in.the  jargon 
or  zhxjon  of  Ceylon,  and  has  since  been  found  in  the  hyacinth  from 
Expailly  in  {"ranee.  It  is  an  earthy  substance,  resembling  alununa  in 
appearance,  of  specific  gravity  4.3,  having  neither  taste  nor  odour,  and 
quite  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  so  hard  that  it  will  scratch  glass.  Its 
colour,  when  pure,  is  white;  but  it  has  frequently  a  tinge  of  yellow, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  iron,  from  which  it  is  separated  with  g^at 
difiiculty.  It  phosphoresces  vividly  when  heated  strongly  before  the 
Ulowpipe.  Its  salts  are  distinguished  from  those  of  alumina  or  glucina 
by  being  precipitated  by  all  the  pure  alkalies,  in  an  excess  of  which  it 
is  insoluble.     The  alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  it  as  carbonate,  of 

•  Poggendorflf's  Annalen,  vol.  iv.  or  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science, 
xviii.  157, 
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zirconia,  and  a  small  portion  of  it  is  redissolyed  by  an .  excess  of  the 
precipitant,  especially  when  a  bicarbonate  is  employed.  It  lifers  from 
all  the  earths,  except  thorina,  in  being  precipitated  when  any  of  its 
neutral  salts  are  boiled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa, 
the  zirconia  subsiding  as  a  sub-salt,  and  the  potassa  remaining  in  solu- 
tion as  a  bisulphate.  Zirconia  is  precipitated  from  its  salts  by  pure  am- 
monia, as  a  bulky  hydrate,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  acids;  but  if  this 
hydrate  is  ignited,  dried,  or  even  washed  with  boiling  water,  it.  after- 
wards resists  the  action  of  the  acids,  and  is  dissolved  by  them  with  great 
difficulty.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  is  then  its  best  solvent.  (Berzellus.) 
When  hydrated  zirconia  is  heated  to  commencing  redness,  it  parts 
with  its  water,  and  soon  after  emits  a  very  vivid  glow  for  a  short  time. 
This  phenomenon  appears  to  depend  on  the  particles  of  the  zirconia 
suddenly  approaching  each  other,  and  thus  acquiring  much  greater  den- 
sity than  it  previously  possessed..  Oxide  of  ch;*onuum,  titanic  acid, 
and  several  other  compounds,  afford  instances  of  the  same  appearance; 
and  whenever  it  takes  place,  the  susceptibility  of  the  substance  to  be 
attacked  by  fluid  reagents  is  greatly  diminished.  (Berzelius.) 

Tl^e  compoation  of  zirconia  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determin- 
ed. From  some  analyses  by  Berzelius,  described  in  tlie  Essay  above 
referred  to,  it  is  probable  that  the  atomic  weight  of  this  earth  is  about 
30  or  33. 

Sulphuret  of  Zirconium. — This  compound  may  be  prepared,  accord- 
ing to  Berzehus,  by  heating  zirconium  with  sulphur  m  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen  gas;  and  the  union  is  effected  with  feeble  emission  of  light. 
The  product  is  pulverulent,  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  of  a  dark 
chestnut-brown  colour,  and  without  lustre.  It  i$  insoluble  in  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  muriatic  acid;  and  it  is  slowly  attacked  by  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
even  with  the  sdd  of  heat.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  hydrofluoric  acid, 
with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas. 
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SECTION  X. 

SILICIUM. 

That  silica  or  siliceous  earth  is  composed  of  a  combustible  body 
united  with  oxygen,  was  demonstrated  by  Sir  H.  Davy;  for. on  bring- 
ing the  vapour  of  potassium  in  contact  with  pure  silica  heated  to  white- 
ness, a  compound  of  silica  and  potassa  resulted,  through  which  was 
difi^used  the  inflammable  base  of  silica  in  the  form  of  bla«k  particles 
like  plumbago.  To  this  substance,  on  the  supposition  qf  its  being  a 
metal,  the  term  siUcium  was  applied.  But  though  this  view  has  been 
adopted  by  most  chemists,  so  little  was  known  with  certainty  concern- 
ing the  real  nature  of  the  base  of  silica,  that  Dr.  Thomson  inclined  to 
the  opinion  of  its  being  a  non-metallic  body,  and  accordingly  associated 
it  in  his  system  of  chemistry  with  carbon  and  boron  under  tlie  name  of 
rilicon.  The  recent  researches  of  Berzelius  appear  almost  decisive  of 
this  question.  A  substance  which  wants  the  metallic  lustre,  and  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity,  cannot  be  reg^d^d  ^as  a  metal.  It  may 
not  be  improper,  however,  to  have  the  absence  of  these  qoalitieBmore 
completely  ascertained,  before  separating  silica  from  a  class  of  bodies 
with  which,  in  several  respects,  it  is  so  nearly  allied. 

27* 
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Pure  siliciuxn  was  first  procured  by  Berzelius  in  the  year  1824  by  the 
action  of  potassium  on  fluosilicic  acid  gas;  but  it  is  more  convenient^ 
prepared  from  the  double  hydrofluate  of  silica  and  potassa  or  soda,  pre- 
viously dried  by  a  temperature  near  that  of  redness.  In  this  state  the  com- 
pound may  be  regarded  as  a  double  fluoride,  in  which-  neither  oxygen 
nor  hydrogen  are  present;  and  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  potas- 
sium, this  metal  unites  with  fluorine,  and  silicium  is  separated.  The 
heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  decompoai-> 
lion  takes  place,  accompanied  with  feeble  detonation,  before  the  mix- 
ture becomes  red-hot.  When  the  mass  is  cold  the  soluble  parts  are  re- 
moved by  the  action  of  water;  the  first  portions  of  which  produce  dis- 
eitgagement  of  hydrogen  gas,  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  siliciuret 
of  potassium.  The  silicium  thus  procured  is  chemically  united  with  a 
little  hydrogen,  and  at  a  red  heat  bums  vividly  in  oxygen  gas.  In  order 
to  render  it  quite  pure,  it  should  be  first  heated  to  redness,  and  then 
digested  in  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid  to  dissolve  adherent  particles  of 
alica.  (Annals  of  Philosophy,  xxvi.  116.) 

Silicium  obtained  in  this  manner  has  a  dark  nut-brown  colour,  with- 
out the  least  trace  of  metallic  lustre.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electri- 
city. It  is  incombustible  in  air  and  in  oxygen  gus;  and  may  be  exposed 
to  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  without  fusing  or  undergoing  any  other 
change.  It  is  neither  dissolved  nor  oxidized  by  the  sulphuric,  nitric, 
muriatic,  or  hydrofluoric  acid;  but  a  mixture  of  the  nitric  and  hydro- 
fluoric acids  dissolves  it  readily  even  in  the  cold.* 

Silicium  is  not  changed  by  ignition  with  chlorate  of  potassa.  In  nitre 
it  does  not  deflagrate  until  the  temperature  is  raised  so  high  that  the 
acid  is  decomposed;  and  then  the  oxidation  is  effected  by  the  affinity  of 
the  disengaged  alkali  for  silica  co-operating  with  the  attraction  of  oxy- 
gen for  silicium.  For  a  similar  reason  it  bums  vividly  when  brought 
into  contact  with  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  and  the  combustion  en- 
sues at  a  temperature  considerably  below  that  of  redness.   It  explodes^ 


•  Dr.  Turner  has  not,  perhaps,  described,  in  a  sufficiently  distinct  man- 
ner, the  two  states  under  which  silicium  appears.  Its  chai'acters  are  so 
much  altered  by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  that  Ber2elius  has 
deemed  it  expedient  to  give  a  separate  description  of  its  properties,  as 
it  appears  before  and  after  ignition. 

^  Sihcium  before  ignition  is  neither  dissolved  nor  oxidized  by  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  nitro-muriatic  acid,  even  at  the  boiling  temperature;  but  it  is 
soluble  in  liquid  hydrofluoric  acid  at  common  temperatures;  and  in  a 
heated  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa.  It  bums  readily  and 
vividly  in  air,  and  still  more  vividly  in  oxygen  g^as.  A  part  of  it  only 
undergoes  combustion,  the  remainder  being  protected  by  the  coating 
of  aiUca  which  becomes  formed.  In  thia  state  silicium  contains  a  little 
hydrogen. 

If  a  portion  of  silicium  which  has  undergone  combustion  on  its  sur- 
face, be  subjected  to  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  silica  is  re- 
moved, and  a  nucleus  of  silicium  is  obtained  in  that  state  in  which  it 
exists,  after  having  been  condensed  and  altered  in  its  properties  by  heat. 
It  is  now  perfectly  incombustible,  and  is  no  longer  soluble  in  hydro- 
^uoric  acid  or  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa. 

Berzelius  does  not  appear  to  attribute  the  diflference  in  properties 
between  the  two  forms  of  silicium  to  the  presance  of  hydrogen  in  one  of 
them;  but  rather  to  a  difiTerence  in  the  aggregation  of  the  particles. 
Berze&us,  TraiU  de  Chimie,  I  370.  B. 
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in  consequence  of  a  copious  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  when  it  is 
dropped  upon  the  fused  hydrate  of  potassa,  soda,  or  baryta. 

Oxide  of  Silicium  or  Silica^ 


I  silica  exists  in  the  earth  in  great  quantity.    It  enters  into  the  compo- 

sition of  most  of  the  earthy  minerals;  and  under  the  name  of  quartz 
rock,  forms  independent  mountainous  masses.  It  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient in  sapd stones;  and  flint,  calcedony,  rock  crystal,  and  other  ana- 
logous substances,  consist  almost  entirely  of  silica.  Siliceous  earth  of 
sufficient  purity  for  most  purposes  may,  indeed,  be  procured  by  igniting 
transparent  specimens  of  rock  crystal,  throwing  them  while  red-hot 
into  water,  and  then  reducing  them  to  powder. 

-Pure  silica,  in  this  state,  is  a  light  white  powder,  which  feels  rough 
and  dry  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  and  is  both  insipid  and  in- 
odorous. It  is  fixed  in  the  fire,  and  is  very  infusible;  but  fuses  be- 
fore the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  with  greater  facility  than  lime  or 
mag*nesia.      > 

In  its  solid  form  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  water;  but  Berzelius  has 
shown  that,  when  silica  in  the  nascent  state  is  in  contact  with  that  fluid, 
it  is  dissolved  in  large  quantity.  On  evaporating  the  solution  gently,  a 
bulky  gelatinous  substance  separates,  which  is  a  hydrate  of  silica.  This 
hydrate  is  partially  decomposed  by  a  very  moderate  temperature;  but  a 
red  heat  is  required  for  expelling  the  whole  of  the  water.  According 
to  Dr.  Thomson,  silica  unites  with  water  in  several  proportions.  (First 
Principles,  vol.  i.  p.  191.) 

Silica,  most  likely  from  its  insolubility,  does  not  change  the  blue  vege- 
table colours.  It  appears  to  possess  the  properties  of  an  acid  rather 
tiian  of  an  alkali.  Thus,  no  acid  acts  upon  silica  except  hydrofluoric 
acid;  whereas  it  is  dissolved  by  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  com- 
bines with,  many  of  the  metallic  oxides.  On  this  account  silica  is  term- 
ed silicic  acid  by  some  chemists,  and  its  compounds  with  alkaline  bases 
silicates.  The  compound  earthy  minerals  that  contain  silica  may  be  re- 
garded as  native  silicates. 

The  combination  of  silica  with  the  fixed  alkalies  is  best  effected  by 
mixing  pure  sand  with  Carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  and  heating  the 
mixture  to  redness.  During  the  process,  carbonic  acid  is  expelled, 
and  a  silicate  of  the  alkali  is  generated.  The  nature  of  the  product 
depends  upon  the  proportions  which  are  employed.  On  igniting  one 
part  of  silica  with  three  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  a  vitreous  mass  is 
formed,  which  is  deliquescent,  and  may  be  dissolved  completely  in  wa- 
ter. This  solution,  which  was  formerly  called  Uquor  silicum,  has  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, by  which  it  is  partially  decomposed.  Concentrated  acids  preci- 
pitate the  silica  as  a  gelatinous  hydrate;  but  if  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water  is  present,  and  the  acid  is  added  gradually,  the  alkali  may  be 
perfectly  neutralized  without  any  separation  of  silica.  When  a  solution 
of  this  kind  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  silica  is  rendered  quite  inso- 
luble, and  may  thus  be  obtained  in  a  pure  form. 

But  if  the  proportion  of  silica  and  alkali  be  reversed,  a  transparent 
brittle  compound  results,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  attacked  by 
none  of  the  acids  excepting  the  hydrofluoric,  and  possesses  the  welt 
known  properties  of  glass.  Every  kind  of  glass  is  composed  of  silicsT 
and  an  alkali,  and  all  its  varieties  are  owing  to  differences  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  constituents,  to  the  nature  of  the  alkali,  or  to  the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  matters.  Thus,  green  bottle  glass  is  made  of  impure 
materials,  such  as  river  sand,  which  contains  iron,  and  the  most  common 
kind  of  kelp  or  pearlaahes.     Crown  glaAS  far  windows  is  made  of  a 
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purer  alkali,  and  sand  which  is  free  from  iron.  Plate  glass,  for  looking- 
glasses,  is  composed  of  sand  and  alkali  in  their  purest  state;  and.  in  the 
formation  of  flint  glass,  besides  these  pure  ingredients,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  litharge  or  red  lead  is  employed.  A  small  portion  of  perox- 
ide of  manganese  is  also  used,  in  order  to  oxidize  carbonaceous  matters 
contained  in  the  materials  of  the  glass;  and  nitre  is  sometimes  added 
with  the  same  intention. 

Berzelius  ascertained  the  composition  of  silica  by  oxidizing  a  known 
quantity  of  silicium,  and  weighing  the  product  carefully;  and  accord- 
ing to  tliis  synthetic  experiment,  100  parts  of  silica  are  composed  of  48 
parts  of  silicium  and  52  parts  of  oxygen.  The  atomic  weight  of  silica, 
deduced  apparently  with  great  care  by  Dr.  Thomson,  is  precisely  16. 
Chemists  are  not  agreed  about  the  atomic  constitution  of  silica.  Ber- 
zelius considers  it  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  silicium  and  three  atoms 
of  oxygen;  but  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thomson,  that  it  is  composed  of  an 
atom  of  each  element,  is  both  more  simple  and  agrees  better  with  the 
combining  proportion  of  silica.  According  to  this  view,  and  adopting 
16  as  the  equivalent  of  silica,  8  is  of  course  the  equivalent  of  silicium, 
an  inference  which  accords  very  nearly  with  the  experimental  result  of 
Berzelius. 

Chloride  of  Silicium. — When  silicium  is  heated  in  a  current  of  chlo- 
rine g^s,  it  takes  fire,  and  is  rapidly  volatilized.  The  product  of  the 
combustion  condenses  into  a  liquid,  which  appears  to  be  naturally 
colourless,  but  to  which  an  excess  of  chlorine  communicates  a  yellow 
tint.  This  fluid  is  very  limpid  and  volatile,  and  evaporates  almost  in- 
stantaneously in  open  vessels  in  tlie  form  of  a  white  vapour.  It  has  a 
•suffocating  odour  not  unlike  that  of  cyanogen,  arid  when  put  into  water 
}B  converted  into  muriatic  acid  and  siUca,  the  latter  being  easily  obtained 
in  the  gelatinous  form.   (Berzelius.) 

Sulphuret  of  Silicium. — This  compound  is  formed  by  heating  silicium 
in  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  and  the  union  is  attended  with  the  phenomena 
of  combustion.  The  product  is  a  white  earthy-looking  substance, 
wluch  is  instantly  converted  by  the  action  of  water  into  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  silica;  and  while  the  former  escapes  with  effervescence, 
the  latter  is  dissolved  in  large  quantity.  In  open  vessels,  owing  to  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  it  undergoes  a  sioodlar  change;  but  in  dry 
air  it  may  be  kept  unaltered. 

Fluosilicic  Acid  Gas. 

This  gas  is  formed  whenever  hydrofluoric  acid  comes  in  contact  with 
siliceous  earth;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  pure  hydrofluoric  acid  can 
be  prepared  in  metallic  vessels  only,  and  with  fluor  spar  that  is  free 
from  rock  crystal.  The  most  convenient  method  of  procuring  the  gas 
is  to  mix  in  a  retort  one  part  of  pulverized  fluor  spar  with  its  own 
weight  of  sand  or  pounded  glass,  and  two  parts  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  On  applying  a  gentle  heat,  fluosilicic  acid  gas  is  disengaged  with 
efFervescence,  and  may  be  collected  over  mercury. 

The  chemical  changes  attending  this  process  are  diflfefently  explained 
according  to  the  view  which  is  taken  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
product.  In  regarding  fluor  spar  as  a  compound  of  fluoric  acid  and 
lime,  the  former  at  the  moment  of  being  set  free  is  thought  to  unite 
directly  with  silica;  so  that  the  resulting  compound  consists  of  silica 
and  fluoric  acid.  But  for  reasons  already  stated,  (page  234)  fluor  spar 
ishei'e  not  considered  asfluate  of  lime;  and,  therefore,  this  view  cannot 
be  admitted.  It  is  inferred,  on  the  contrary,  that  when,  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  fluoride  of  calcium,  hydrofluoric  acid  is  generated, 
the  elemejnts  of  this  acid  react  on  those  of  silica,  and  give  rise  to  the 
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production  of  water  and  fluosilicic  acid  gas.  This  gas  is,  therefore,  a 
nuoride  of  silicium;  and  though  in  compliance  with  the  usage  of  other 
chemists,  I  have  retained  its  ordinary  name,  its  title  to  be  considered  an 
acid  is  questionable.  It  may  occur  to  some  whether  hydrofluoric  acid 
does  not  unite  directly  with  silica;  but  this  idea  is  inconsistent  with  the 
proportion  in  which  the  elements  of  the  gas  are  found  to  be  united. 

This  compound  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  extinguishes  flame,  destroys 
animals  that  are  immiersed  in  it,  and  irritates  the  respiratory  organs 
powerfully.  It  does  not  corrode  glass  vessels  provided  they  are  quite 
dry.  When  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  it  forms  a  white  cloud,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  watery  vapour.  Its  specific  gravity,  according  to 
Br.  Thomson,  is  3.6111;  and  100  cubic  inches  of  it,  at  60^  F.  and  when 
the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  weigh  110.138  gndns. 

Water  acts  powerfully  on  fluosilicic  acid  gas,  of  which  it  condenses^ 
according  to  Dr.  John  Davy,  365  times  its  volume.  (Philos.  Trans, 
for  1812.)  The  gas  suffers  decomposition  at  the  moment  of  contact 
with  water,  depositing  part  of  its  silica*  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous 
hydrate,  which  when  well  washed  is  quite  pure.  The  liquid,  which  has  a 
sour  taste  and  reddens  litmus  paper,  contains  the  whole  of  the  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  together  with  two-thirds  of  the  silica  which  was  ori^nally 
present  in  the  gas.  (Berzellus.)  By  conducting  fluosilicic  acid  gas 
into  a  solution  of  ammonia,  complete  decomposition  ensues; — ^hydro- 
fluoric acid  unites  with  the  alkali,  forming  hydrofluate  of  ammonia,  and 
all  the  silica  is  deposited.  On  this  fact  is  founded  the  mode  of  analy* 
zing  fluosilicic  acid  gas,  adopted  by  Dr.  Davy  and  Dr.  Thomson.  Ac- 
cording to  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Thomson,  which  appear  more  cor- 
rect than  those  of  Dr.  Davy,  this  gas  is  composed  of  18.86  parts  or  one 
equivalent  of  fluorine,  and  8  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  silicium.  Con- 
sidered as  a  compound  of  fluoric  acid  and  silica,  it  consists  of  10.86 
parts  or  one  equivalent  of  fluoric  acid,  and  16  parts  or  one  equivalent 
of  silica. 

The  solution  which  is  formed  by  fully  saturating  water  with  fluosilicic 
acid  gas  is  powerfully  acid,  and  emits  fumes  on  exposure  to  ^e  air.  It 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  silicated  fluoric  acid;  but  a  more 
appropriate  term  is  siUco-'hydrofluoric  acid.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Berzelius,  it  appears  to  be  a  definite  compound  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  and  silica  in  tiie  ratio  of  three  equivalents  of  the  former  to  two  of 
the  latter.  If  evaporated  before  separation  from  the  silica  deposited  by 
the  action  of  water  on  fluosilicic  acid  gas,  this  compound  is  reproduced. 
But  if  the  solution  is  poured  off*  from  the  silica  thus  deposited,  and  then 
evaporated,  fluosilicic  acid  gas  is  at  first  evolved,  and  subsequently 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  water  are  expelled.  The  evaporation  of  silico- 
bydrofluoric  acid  in  vacuo  is  attended  by  a  similar  change,  so  that  this 
acid  cannot  be  obtained  free  from  water.  It  does  not  corrode  glass; 
but  when  evaporated  in  glass  vessels,  the  production  of  free  hydrofluo- 
ric acid  of  course  gives  rise  to  corrosion. 

On  neutralizing  silico-hydrofluoric  acid  with  ammonia,  and  gently 
evaporating  to' dryness,  all  the  silica  is  rendered  insoluble.  By  exactly 
neutralizine;'  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  nearly  all  the  silica  and  acid  are 
precipited  m  the  form  of  a  sparingly  soluble  double  hydrofluate  of  silica 
and  potassa;  and  a  still  more  complete  precipitation  is  effected  by 
muriate  of  baryta  in  excess,  when  hydrofluate  of  silica  and  baryta  is 
generated.  A  variety  of  similar  compounds  may  be  obtained  either  by 
double  decomposition,  or  by  the  action  of  silico-hydrofluoric  acid  on 
metallic  oxides.  Most  of  these  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  those  of 
potassa,  soda,  lime,  baryta,  and  yttria,  being  the  only  sparingly  soluble 
ones  noticed  by  Berzelius.    They  have  in  general  a  sour  bitter  taste. 
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redden  litmus  paper,  and  are  decomposed  at  a  hig-h  temperature  .with 
disengagement  of  fluosilicic  acid  gas.  These  salts  were  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  fluoailicatea^  in  which  silica  and  fluoric  acid  were 
thought  to  act  the  part  of  a  compound  acid;  but  Berzelius  has  shown 
that  this  view  is  inaccurate,  and  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  double 
salts,  consisting  of  two  proportionals  of  hydrofluate  of  silica^  and  one 
proportional  of  a  hydrofluate  of  some  other  base. 

Most  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  preceding  account  of  silico-hydro- 
flnoric  acid  are  drawn  in  part  from  an  essay  of  BerzeHus  in  the  Annals 
of  Philosophy,  ziiv.  450,  but  chiefly  from  his  Lehrbuch  der  ChemiCt  1. 
631. 


CLASS  11. 

METALS,  THE  OXIDES  OF  WHICH  ARE  NEITHER  ALKALIES 

NOR  EARTHS. 

ORDER  I. 

METALS  WHICH  DECOMPOSE  WATER  AT  A  RED  HEAT. 


SECTION  IX. 
MANGANESE. 

The  black  oxide  of  manganese  was  described  in  the  year  1774  by 
Scheele  as  a  peculiar  earth,  and  Gahn  subsequently  showed  that  it  con- 
tained a  new  metal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  magnesium;  a  term 
since  applied  to  the  metallic  base  of  magnesia,  and  for  which  the  words 
manganesium  and  manganium  have  been  substituted.  This  metal, 
owing  doubtless  to  its  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  has  never  been  found 
in  an  uncombined  state  in  the  earth;  but  its  oxides  are  very  abundant. 
The  metal  may  be  obtained  by  forming  finely  powdered  oxide  of  man- 
ganese into  a  paste  with  oil,  laying  the  mass  in  a  Hessian  crucible  lined 
with  charcoal,  luting-  down  a  cover  carefully,  and  exposing  it  during  an 
hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  smith's  forge. 

Manganese  is  a  hard  brittle  metal,  of  a  grayish-white  colour,  and 
granular  texture.  Its  specific  gravity,  according  to  John,  is  8.013. 
When  pure  it  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

It  is  exceedingly  infusible,  requiring  a  heat  of  160®  Wedgwood  for 
fusion.  It  soon*tarnishes  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  absorbs  oxygen 
with  rapidity  when  heated  to  redness  in  open  vessels.  It  is  said  to  de- 
compose water  at  common  temperatures  with  disengagement  of  hydro- 
gen gas,  though  the  process  is  exceedingly  slow?  but  at  a  red  heat 
decomposition  is  rapid,  and  protoxi4(B  of  manganese  is  generated.  De- 
composition of  water  is  likewise  occasioned  by  dilute  muriatic  or  sul« 
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phuric  acid,  and  the  muriate  or  sulphate  of  protoxide  qf  manganese  b 
tbe  product. 

Oxides  of  Manganese. 

-In  studying  metalBc  oxides,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  oxides  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  oxygen  and  a  metal,  from  those  that  consist  of 
two  other  oxides  united  with  each  other,  and  which,  therefore,  in  com- 
position, partake  of  the,  nature  of  a  salt  rather  than  of  an  oxide.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  of  combination  is  supplied  by  the  black  oxide  of 
iron;  and  it  is  probable  that  two,  if  not  three,  of  the  five  compounds 
enumerated  as  oxides  of  manganese,  have  a  similar  constitution.  The 
composition  of  these  oxides  has  been  particularly  investigated  by  Ber- 
zelius.  Dr.  Thomson,  (First  Principles,  i.)  M.  Arfwedson,*  M.  Berthier,f 
and  myself.4:-  The  following  table,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Phillips,  correctly 
represents  the  relative  quantities  of  oxygen  and  manganese  contsdned 
in  these  oxides. 

0x7/.      Mang,  Oxy, 

8    or    one    +  one  equivalent. 

12  two    -f-  three 

16  one    +  two 

-1-10.66       three  -j-  fouf 

-{-14  four   -f-  seven 

Pervonde, — This  is  the  well  known  ore  commonly  called  from  its  co^ 
lour  black  oxide  of  manganese.  It  generally  occurs  massive  of  an  earthy 
appearance,  and  mixed  with  other  substances,  such  ad  siliceous  and  alu- 
minous earths,  oxide  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  sometimes 
found,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  form  of  minute  prisms,  grouped  together, 
and  radiating  from  a  common  centre.  In  these  states  it  is  anhydrous 
but  the  essential  ingredient  of  one  variety  of  thc'^arthy  mineral  called 
wad  is  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese,  consisting  of  one  equivalent 
of  water  and  two  of  the  oxide.  The  peroxide  may  be  made  artificially 
by  exposing  nitrate  of  manganese  to  a  commencing  red  heat,  until  the 
whole  of  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled;  but  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
procuring  it  quite  pure  by  this  process,  because  the  heat  required  to  drive 
off  the  last  traces  of  acid,  hkewise  expels  some  oxygen  from  the  peroxide. 

Peroxide  of  manganese  undergoes  no  change  on  exposure  to  the  sur. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  unite  either  with  acids  or  alkaliea. 
When  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  oxygen  gas,  and  a  sulphate 
of  the  protoxide  is  formed.  (Page  141.)  With  muriatic  acid,  a  mur 
riate  of  the  protoxide  is  generated,  and  chlorine  is  evolved.  (Page  204,) 
The  solution  in  both  cases  is  of  a  deep-red  colour,  provided  undissolved 
oxide  is  present;  but  if  separated  from  the  undissolved  portions,  it  is 
readily  rendered  colourless  by  heat.  The  colour  seems  owing  to  a  small 
quantity  of  deutoxide  of  manganese  held  in  solution  by  a  large  excess 
of  free  sulphuric  acid.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold  is  ex- 
ceedingly tardy  and  feeble,  a  minute  quantity  of  oxygen  g^s  is  slowly 
^sengaged)  and  the  add  acquires  an  amethyst-red  tint.  On  exposure 
U>  a  red  heat,  it  is  converted,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  gas,  into  dejA* 
toside  of  manganese.  (Page  140.) 

Peroxide  of  manganese  is  employed  in  the  arts,  in  the  manurattoi^  of 
glass,  and  in  preparing  chlorine  for  bleaching.    In  the  laboratory  it  is 
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used  for  procuring  chlorine  and  oxygen  gases,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
the  salts  of  manganese. 

Deuigxide. — This  oxide  occurs  nearly  pure  in  nature,  and  as  a  hy- 
drate it  is  found  abundantly,  often. in  large  prismatic  crystals,  at 
Jhlefeld  in  the  Hartz.  It  may  be  formed  artificially  by  exposing  per- 
oxide of  manganese  for  a  considerable  time  to  a  moderate  red  heat, 
and,  therefore,  is  the  chief  residue  of  the  usual  process  for  procuring 
a  supply  of  oxygeh  g^s;  but  it  is  difficult  so  to  regulate  the  degree  and 
duration  of  the  heat,  that  the  resulting  oxide  shall  be  quite  pure. 

The  colour  of  the  deutoxide  of  manganese  varies  with  the  source 
from  which  it  is  derived.  That  which  is  procured  by  means  of  heict 
from  the  native  peroxide  or  hydrated  deutoxide,  has  a  brown  tint;  but 
when  prepared  from  nitrate  of  manganese,  it  is  nearly  as  black  as  the 
peroxide,  and  the  native  deutoxide  is  of  the  same  colour.  With  sul- 
phuric and  muriatic  acids,  it  gives  rise  to  the  same  phenomenon  as  the 
peroxide,  but  of  course  yields  a  smaller  proportional  quantity  of  oxy- ' 
gen  and  chlorine  gases.  It  is  more  easily  attacked  than  the  peroxide 
by  cold  sulphuric  acid.  With  strong  nitric  acid  it  yields  a  soluble  pro- 
tonitrate  and  the  peroxide,  as  observed  by  Berthier;  and  when  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  undergoes  a  similar  change.  From  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  and  manganese  in  this  oxide,  it  may  be  reg^arded 
as  a  compound  of  44  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  peroxide,  and  36  parts 
or  one  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  manganese. 

Protoxide. — By  this  term  is  meant  that  oxide  of  manganese  which  is 
a  strong  salifiable  base,  is  contained  in  all  the  ordinary  salts  of  this  me- 
tal, and  which  appears  to  be  its  lowest  degree  of  oxidation.  This 
oxide  may  be  formed,  as  was  shown  by  Berthier,  by  exposing  the  per- 
oxide, deutoxide,  or  red  oxide  of  manganese  to  the  combined  agency 
of  charcoal  and  a  while  heat;  and  Dr.  For^hhammer,  in  the  Annals  of 
Philosophy,  xvii.  52,"  has  described  an  elegant  mode  of  preparation, 
by  exposing  either  of  the  oxides  of  manganese  contained  in  a  tube  of 
glass,  porcelain,  or  iron,  to  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  at  an  elevated 
temperature.  The  best  material  for  this  purpose  is  the  red  oxide  pre- 
pared from  nitrate  of  manganese;  for  some  of  the  oxides,  especially 
the  peroxide,  are  fully  reduced  to  the  state  of  protojdde  by  hydrogen 
with  difficulty.  The  reduction  commences  at  a  low  red  heat;  but  to 
decompose  all  the  red  oxide,  a  full  red  heat  is  required.  The  same 
compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  gas  at  an  intense  white 
heat. 

Protoxide  of  manganese,  when  pure,  is  of  a  light-green  colour,  veiy 
near  the  mountain  green.  According  to  Forchhammer,  it  attracts  oxy- 
gen rapidly  from  the  air;  but  in  my  experiments  it  was  very  permanent; 
undergoing  no  change  either  in  weight  or  appearance  during  the  space 
of  nineteen  days.  At  600°  F.  it  is  oxidized  with  considerable  rapidity, 
and  at  a  low  red  heat  is  converted  in  an  instant  into  red  oxide.  It  some- 
times takes  fire  when  thus  heated;  but  this  phenomenon  is  by  no  means 
constant.  It  unites  readily  with  acids  without  effervescence,  producing 
the  same  salts  as  when  the  same  acids  act  on  carbonate  of  manganese. 
When  it  comes  in  contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  intense 
heat  is  instantly  evolved;  and  the  same  phenomenon  is  produced, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  by  strong  muriatic  acid.  The  resulting  salt 
Is  the  same  as  when  these  acids  are  heated  with  either  of  the  other 
oxides  of  manganese.  If  quite  pure,  the  protoxide  should  readily  and 
completely  dissolve  in  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  yield  a  colouriess 
solution. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  pure  salt  of  manganese  from  the  common  per- 
oxide of  commerce,  either  of  the  following  processes  should  be  em- 
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ployed. '  The  impure  deutoxide  left  in  the  process  for  procuring  oxy- 
gen gas  from  the  peroxide  by  means  of  heat,  is  mixed  with  a  sixth  of 
its  weight  of  charcoal  in  powder,  and  exposed  to  a  white  heat  for  hjdf 
an  hour  in  a  covered  crucible.  The  protoxide  thus  formed  is  to  be  dis* 
solved  in  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  re- 
ndue  kept  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in,  perfect  fusion;  being  protected 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  air.  By  this  means  the  chlorides  of  iron, 
calcium,  and  other  metals  are  decomposed.  The  fused  chloride  of 
manganese  is  then  poured  out  on  a  clean  sandstone,  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  solution  separated  from  insoluble  matters  by  filtration.  If  free 
from  iron,  it  will  give  a  whit6  precipitate  with  ferrocyanate  of  potassa, 
without  any  appearance  of  green  or  blue,  and  a  flesh-coloured  precipi- 
tate with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  manganese  is  then  thrown 
down  as  a  white  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda;  and  from  this  salt,  after 
being  well  washed,  all  the  other  salts  of  manganese  may  be  prepared. 
The  other  method  of  forming  a  pure  muriate  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Faraday,  and  consists  of  heating  to  redness-  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of 
manganese  with  half  its  weight  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  Owing  to  the 
volatility  of  the  sal  ammoniac  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  required  heat 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  this  is  best  done  by  projecting  the  mixture 
in  small  portions  at  a  time  into  a  crucible  kept  red-hot.  In  this  process 
the  chlorine  of  the  muriatic  acid  unites  with  the  metal  of  the  oxide  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  substance,  provided  an  excess  of  manga« 
nese  be  present.  The  resulting  chloride  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  insoluble  matters  separated  by  filtration.  (Faraday,  in  Quarterly 
"  Journal,  vol.  vi.) 

In  preparing  manganese  of  g^at  purity,  the  operator  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  precipitated  carbonate  sometimes  contains  muriatic  acid, 
retained  probably  in  the  form  of  submuriate.  It  may  likewise  contain 
traces  of  lime;  for  oxalate  of  lime,  insoluble  as  it  is  in  pure  water,  does 
not^-completely  subside  from  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  manganese, 
and,  therefore,  a  small  quantity  of  ^t  earth  may  be  present,  although 
not  indicated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

The  salts  of  manganese  are  in  general  colourless  if  quite  pure;  but 
more  frequently  they  have  a  shade  of  pink,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
little  red  oxide.  The  protoxide  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  as  a 
white  hydrate  by  ammonia,  orlhe  pure  fixed  alkalies;  as  white  carbo- 
nate of  manganese  by  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates;  and  as 
white  ferrocyanate  of  manganese  by  ferrocyanate  of  potassa,  a  charac* 
ter  by  which  the  absence  of  iron  n^ay  be  demonstrated.  I'hese  white 
precipitates,  with  the  exception  of  that  obtained  by  means  of  a  bicar- 
bonate,' very  soon  become  brown  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  None 
of  the  salts  of  manganese  which  contain  a  strong  acid,  such  as  the  ni- 
tric, muriatic,  or  sulphuric,  are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
With  an  alkaline  hydrosulphuret,  on  the  contrary,  a  flesh-coloured  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  which  is  either  a  hydrosulphuret  of  the  protoxide, 
or  a  hydrated  protosulphuret  of  metallic  manganese.  When  heated 
in  close  vessels,  it  yields  a « dark-coloured  sulphuret,  and  water  is 
evolved. 

Red  Oxide.— The  substance  called  red  oxide  of  manganese,  oxidum 
manganoso-manganicum  of  Arfwedson,  occurs  as  a  natural  production^ 
and  may  be  formed  artificially  by  expoang  the  peroxide  or  deutoxide 
to  a  white  heal  either  in  close  or  open  vessels.  It  is  also  produced  by 
absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  when  the  protoxide  is  pre- 
cipitated from  its  salts  by  pure  alkalies,  or  when  the  anhydrous  pro- 
toidde  or  carbonate  is  heated  to  redness.  It  is  very  permanent  in  the 
MTy  not  passing  to  a  higher  stage  of  oxidation  at  any  temperature.    Its 
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colour  when  rubbed  to  the  same  degp-ee  of  fineness  is  brownish-red 
when  cold,  and  nearly  black  while  warm.  Fused  with  borax  or  glass, 
it  communicates  a  beautiful  violet  tint,  a  character  by  which  manganese 
may  be  easily  detected  before  the  blowpipe;  and  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
rich  colour  of  the  amethyst.  It  is  acted  on  by  strong  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  perox- 
ide and  deutoxide,  but  of  course  yields  proportionally  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  and  chlorine  g^ases.  By  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
it  is  dissolved  in  small  quantity,  without  appreciable  disengagement  of 
oxygen  gas,  and  the  solution  is  promoted  by  a  slight  increase  of  tem- 
perature. The  liquid  has  an  amethyst  tint,  which  disappears  when 
heat  is  applied,  or  by  the  action  of  deoxidizing  substances,  such  as 
protomuriate  of  tin,  or  sulphurous  and  phosphorous  acids,  protosul- 
phate  of  manganese  being  generated.  The  pink  colour  which  the 
salts  of  manganese  generally  possess,  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  red  oxide.  By  strong  nitric  acid,  or  when  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  undergoes  the  same  kind  of  change  as  the 
deutoxide. 

The  red  oxide  of  manganese  contains  more  oxygen  than  the  protox- 
ide and  less  than  the  deutoxide.  Its  elements  are  in  such  proportion, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  either  of 

Deutoxide  80  or  two  equiv.  ?      «-      S  peroxide   44  or  one  equiv. 
Protoxide  36  or  one  equiv.  5  t  protoxide  72  or  two  equiv. 
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It  contains  27.586  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  loses  6.896  percent,  of 
oxygen,  when  converted  into  the  green  oxide. 

Parvicite. — This  compound  is  known  only  as  a  natural  production, 
having  been  first  noticed  a  year  or  two  ag^,  by  Mr.  Phillips,  among 
some  ores  of  manganese  found  in  Warwickshire.  The  locality  of  the 
mineral  suggested  its  name;  but  I  have  also  detected  it  as  the  constitu- 
ent of  an  ore  of  manganese  from  Jhlefeld,  sent  me  during  last  winter 
by  Professor  Stromeyer.  Varvicite  was  at  first  mistaken  for  peroxide 
of  manganese,  to  which  both  in  the  colour  of  its  powder  and  its  de- 
gree of  hardness  it  bears  considerable  resemblance;  but  it  is  readily 
distinguished  from  that  ore  by  its  stronger  lustre,  its  highly  lamellated 
texture,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  manganite,  and  by  yielding 
water  freely  when  heated  to  redness.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.531.  It 
has  not  been  found  regularly  crystallized;  but  my  specimen  from  Jhle- 
feld  is  in  after-crystals^  possessing  the  form  of  the  nx-sided  pyramid  of 
calcareous  spar.  When  strongly  heated  it  is  converted  into  red  oxide, 
losing  5.725  per  cent  of  water,  and  7.385  of  oxygen.  It  is  probably, 
like  the  red  oxide,  a  compound  of  two  other  oxides;  and  the  propor- 
tions just  stated  justify  the  supY)osition  that  it  consists  of  one  equivalent 
of  peroxide  and  one  of  deutoxide  of  manganese,  united  in  the  mineral 
with  half  an  equivalent  of  water.  (Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals,  v,  209,  vL 
281,  andvii.  284.) 

It  has  been  inferred  from  some  experiments  of  Berzelius  and  John, 
that  there  are  two  other  oxides  of  manganese,  which  contain  less  oxygen 
than  the  green  or  protoxide.  We  have  no  proof,  however,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  compounds. 

Manganese  is  one  of  those  metals  which  is  capable  of  forming  an  acid 
with  oxygen.  When  peroxide  of  manganese  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  nitre  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  the  mixture  is  exposed  to 
a  red  heat,  a  g;Teen-coloured  fused  mass  is  formed,  which  has  been  long 
known  under  the  name  of  mineral  chameleon.  On  putting  this  substanco 
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into  water,  a  g^reen  solutidn  is  obtained,  the  colour  of  wbich'soon  passes 
into  blue^  purple,  and  red;  and  ultimately,  a  brown  flocculent  matter, 
red  o^de  of  manganese,  subsides,  and  the  liquid  becomes  colourless* 
These  changes  take  place  more  rapidly  by  dilution,  or  by  employing 
hot  water.  We  are  indebted  to  MM.  Chevillot  and  Edwards  for  a  con- 
astent  explanation  of  these  phenomena.*  They  demonstrated  that 
peroxide  of  manganese,  when  fused  with  potassa,  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  thereby  converted  into  an  acid,  the  manganedc^ 
which  unites  with  the  alkali.  They  attributed  the  different  changes  of 
colour  above  mentioned  to  the  combination  of  this  acid  with  different 
proportions  of  potassa.  By  evaporating  the  red  solution  rapidly,  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  manganesiate  of  potassa  in  the  form  of  small 
prismatic  crystals  of  a  purple  colour.  This  salt  yields  oxygen  to  com- 
bustible substances  with  great  facility,  and  detonates  powerfully  with 
phosphoras.  It  is  decomposed  when  in  solution  by  very  slight  causes, 
being  converted  into  red  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  subsequent  researches  of  Dr.  Forchhammer  render  it  probable 
that  the  green  and  red  colours  are  produced  by  two  distinct  acids,  the 
manganeseous  and  manganesic,  the  former  giving  rise  to  the  green,  and 
the  latter  to  the  red  tint.  He  succeeded  in  forming  a  solution  of  man- 
ganesic acid  in  the  following  manner.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  nitrate 
of  baryta  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  mang^nesite  of  baryta  was  gen- 
erated; and  to  this  salt,  after  having  been  well  washed  with  water,  a 
quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was  added,  precisely  sufficient  for 
combining  with  its  base.  The  manganeseous  acid,  at  the  moment  of 
being  set  free,  resolved  itself  into  deutoxide  of  manganese  and  manga- 
nesic acid;  and  the  latter,  dissolving  in  the  water,  lormed  a  beautiful 
red  solution.  Dr.  Forchhammer  infers  from  his  analysis  of  these  com- 
pounds, that  manganeseous  acid  contains  three  and  manganesic  four 
atoms  of  oxygen  united  with  one  atom  of  manganese.  (Annals  of  Phi- 
losophy, vol.  xvi.) 

Chloride  of  Manganesc-^Thh  compound  is  best  prepared  by  evapo- 
rating a  solution  of  muriate  of  manganese  to  dryness  by  .*i  gentle  heat, 
and  heating  the  residue  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  while  a  current  of 
muriatic  acid  gas  is  transmitted  through  it.  The  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp 
is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  fuses  readily  at  a  red  heat,  and  forms 
a  pink-coloured  lamellated  mass  on  cooling.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  of 
course  very  soluble  in  water,  being  converted  by  that  fluid,  with  evo- 
lution of  caloric,  into  muriate  of  manganese.  It  is  composed  of  28 
parts  or  one  equivalent  of  manganese,  and  36  parts  or  one  equivalent 
of  chlorine. 

A  new  chloride  of  manganese,  remarkable  for  its  volatility,  has  been 
described  by  M.  Dumas,  (fjdinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  viii.179.)  It  is 
readily  formed  by  putting  a  solution  of  manganesic  into  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  Jhen  adding  fused  sea^salt.  The  muriatic  and  manganesic 
acids  mutually  decompose  each  other;  water  and  perchloride  of  manga- 
nese are  generated,  and  the  latter  escapes  in  the  form  of  vapour.  TTie 
best  mode  of  preparation  is  to  form  the  green  mineral  chameleon,  and 
convert  it  into  red  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution,  when  eva- 
porated, leaves  a  residue  of  sulphate  and  manganesiate  oCpotassa.  This 
mixture,  treated  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  solution  of  manga- 
nesic acid,  into  which  are  added  small  fragments  of  sea-salt,  as  long  as 
coloured  vapour  continues  to  be  evolved. 

The  new  chloride,  when  first  formed,  appears  as  a  vapour  of  a  cop- 
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per  or  greenish  colour;  but  on  traversing  a  glass  tube  cooled  to  5**  or 
—4**  F.,  it  is  condensed  into  a  g^reenish-brown  coloured  liquid.  When 
generated  in  a  capacious  tube,  its  vapour  gradually  displaces  the  sur, 
and  soon  fills  the  tube.  If  it  is  then  poured  into  a  large  flask,  the  sides 
of  which  are  moist,  the  colour  of  the  vapour  changes  instantly  on  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  moisture,  a  dense  smoke  of  a  pretty  rose  tint 
appears,  and  muriatic  and  manganesic  acids  are  generated.  From  this 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  new  chloride  is  proportional  to  manganesic  acid; 
that  is,  when  its  chlorine  unites  with  hydrogen,  the  oxygen  required  to 
constitute  water  with  that  hydrogen  exactly  suffices  for  forming  manga- 
nesic acid  with  the  manganese.  It  is  hence  supposed  to  consist  of  28 
parts  or  one  equivalent  of  manganese,  and  144  parts  or  four  equivalents 
of  chlorine. 

Fluoride  of  Manganese, — A  gaseous  compound  of  fluorine  and  man- 
gfanese  has  been  discovered  by  M.  Dumas  and  Dr.  Wohler.  (Edinburgh 
Journal  of  Science,  ix.)  It  is  best  formed  by  mixing  common  mineral 
chameleon  with  half  its  weight  of  fluor  spar,  and  decomposing  the 
mixture  in  a  platinum  vessel  by  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  The  fluoride  is 
then  disengfaged  in  the  form  of  a  greenish-yellow  gas  or  vapour,  of  a 
more  intensely  yellow  tint  than  chlorine,  "When  mixed  with  atmosphe- 
ric air,  it  instantly  acquires  a  beautiful  purple-red  colour;  and  it  is  freely 
absorbed  by  water,  yielding  a  solution  of  the  same  red  tint.  It  acts  in- 
stantly i)n  glass,  with  formation  of  fluosilicic  acid  gas,  a  brown  matter 
being  at  the  same  time  deposited,  which  becomes  of  a  deep  purple-red 
tint  on  the  addition  of  water. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  experiments  of  Wohler  that  this  yellow 
g^s  is  a  fluoride  of  manganese;  that  when  mixed  with  water  both  com- 
pounds are  decomposed,  and  hydrofluoric  and  manganesic  acids  gene- 
rated, which  are  dissolved;  that  a  similar  formation  of  the  two  acids 
ensues  from  the  admixture  of  the  yellow  gas  with  atmospheric  air, . 
owing  to  the  moisture  contained  in  the  latter;  and  that  by  contact  with 

glass,  fluosilicic  acid  gas  is  produced,  and  anhydrous  manganesic  acid 
eposited.  In  consequence  of  its  acting  so  powerfully  on  glass,  its 
other  properties  have  not  been  ascertained;  but  from  those  above  men- 
tioned, its  composition  is  obviously  similar  to  that  of  the  gaseous  chloride 
of  manganese.  It  hence  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  manganese,  and 
four  equivalents  of  fluorine. 

The  protosulphuret  of  manganese  may  be  procured  by  igniting  the 
sulphate  with  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  in  powder.  (Berthier.) 
It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  proto- 
sulphate  at  a  red  heat.  (Arfwedson  m  An.  of  Phil.  vol.  vii.  N.  S.)  It 
occurs  native  in  Cornwall  and  at  Nagyag  in  Transylvania.  It  dissolves 
completely  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  with  disengagement  of 
very  pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
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Ihow  has  a  peculiar  gray  colour,  and  strong  ipetallic  lustre,  which  is 
susceptible  of  being  heightened  by  polishing.  In  ductility  and  mal- 
leability it  is  inferior  to  several  metals,  but  exceeds  them  all  in  tenacity. 
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(Page  2Tr.)  At  common  temperatures  it  is  very  hard  and  unyielding^, 
and  its  haidness  may  be  increased  by  being  heated  and  then  suddenly 
cooled;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  rendered  brittle.  When  heated  to 
redness  it  is  remarkably  soft  and  pliable,  so  that  it  may  be  beaten  into 
any  form,  or  be  intimately  incorporated  or  welded  with  another  piece  of 
red-hot  iron.by  hammering.  Its  texture  is  fibrous.  Its  specific  gravity 
may  be  estimated  at  7.7;  but  it  varies  slightly  according  to  the  deg^ei/ 
with  which  it  has  been  rolled,  hammered,  or  drawn,  and  it  is  increased 
by  fusion.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  exceedingly  infusible,  requiring  for 
fusion  a  temperature  of  158**  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer.  It  is  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet,  and  may  itself  be  rendered  permanently  mag- 
netic by  several  processes;  a  property  of  great  interest  and  importance, 
and  which  is  possessed  by  no  other  metal  excepting  cobalt  and  nickel. 

The  occurrence  of  native  iron,  except  that  of  meteoric  origin,  which 
always  contains  nickel  and  cobalt,  is  exceedingly  rare;  and  few  of  the. 
specimens  said  to  be  such  have  been  well  attested.  In  combination, 
however,  especially  with  oxygen  and  sulphur,  it  is  abundant;  being 
contained  in  animals  and  plants,  and  being  diiFused  so  universally  in  the 
earth,  that  there  are  few  mineral  substances  in  which  its  presence  may 
not  be  detected.  Minerals  which  contain  iron  in  such  form,  and  in  such 
quantity,  as  to  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  metal,  are  called 
ares  of  iron;  and  of  these  the  principal  are  the  following.  The  red 
osdes  of  iron  included  under  the  name  of  red  haematite;  the  .brown 
hxmatite  of  mineralogists,  consisting  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron;  the 
black  oxide,  or  magnetic  iron  ore;  and  protocarbonate  of  iron,  either 
pure,  or  in  the  form  of  clay  iron  ore,  when  it  is  mixed  with  siliceous, 
aluminous,  and  other  foreign  substances.  The  three  former  occur  most 
abundantly  in  primary  districts,  and  supply  the  finest  kinds  of  iron,  as 
those  of  Sweden  and  India;  while  clay-iron  stone,  from  which  most  of 
the  English  iron  is  extracted,  occui's  in  secondary  deposites,  and  chiefly 
in  the  coal  formation. 

The  extraction  of  iron  from  its  ores  is  effected  by  exposing  the  ore, 
previously  roasted  and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  to  the  action  of 
charcoal,  or  coke,  and  lime  at  a  high  temperature.  The  action  of  car- 
bonaceous matter  in  depriving  the  ore  of  its  oxygen  is. obvious;  and  the 
lime  plays  a  part  equally  important.  It  acts  as  a  flux  by  combining 
with  all  the  impurities  of  the  ore,  -  and  forming  a  fusible  compound 
called  a  slag.  The  whole  mass  being  thus  in  a  fused  state,  the  particles 
of  reduced  metal  descend  by  reason  of  their  greater  density,  and  col- 
lect at  the  bottom;  whde  the  slag  forms  a  stratum  above,  protecting  the 
melted  metal  from  the  action  of  the  air.  The  latter,  as  it  collects,  runs 
out  at  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  furnace;  and  the  fused  iron  is  let 
off*  by  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  which  was  previously  filled  with  sand..  The 
process  is  never  successful  unless  the  flux,  together  with  the  impurities 
of  the  ore,  are  in  such  proportion  as  to  constitute  a  fusible  compound. 
The  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object  is  learned  only  by  experience; 
and  as  different  ores  commonly  differ  in  the  nature  or  quantity  of  their 
impurities,  the  workman  is  obliged  to  vary  his  flux  according  to  the 
composition  of  the  ore  with  which  he  operates.  Thus  if  the  ore  is 
deficient  in  siliceous  matter,  sand  must  be  added;  and  if  it  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  lime,  proportionally  less  of  that  iearth  will  be  required. 
Much  is  often  accomplished  by  the  admixture  of  different  ores  with  each 
other.  ,  The  slag  consists  of  a  compound  of  earthy  salts,  similar  to 
some  siliceous  minerals,  in  which  silica  acts  the  part  of  an  acid,  and 
lime,  alumina,  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  sometimes  oxide  of  iron, 
act  as  bases.  The  most  usual  combination^  according  to  Itfitscherlich, 
is  bisilicate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  sometimes  with  a  little  bisilicate  of 
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the  black  oxide  of  iron;  a  compound  which  he  has  obtuned  in  ciystals 
having  the  precise  form  of  pyroxen.  Artificial  minerals  may  in  fact  by 
such  processes  be  procured,  similar  in  form  and  composition  to  those 
which  occur  in  the  earth.  We  are  indebted  to  Mitscherlich  for  some 
valuable  facts  on  this  subject.     (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxiv.  355.) 

The  iron  obtsuned  by  this  process  is  the  cast.iron  of  commerce,  and 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbon,  unreduced  ore,  and  earthy 
substances.  It  is  converted  into  soft  or  malleable  iron  by  exposure  to  a 
strong  heat  while  a  current  of  air  plays  upon  its  surface.  By  this  means 
any  undecomposed  ore  is  reduced,  earthy  impiu'ities  rise  to  the  surface 
as  slag,  and  carbonaceous  matter  is  burned.  The  exposed  iron  is  also 
more  or  less  oxidized  at  its  surface,  and  the  resulting  oxide,  beiiig 
stirred  with  the  fused  metal  below^  facilitates  the  oxidation  of  the  car- 
bon. As  the  purity  of  the  iron  increases,  its  fusibility  ^minishes^  until 
at  length,  though  the  temperature  remains  the  same,  the  iron  becomes 
solid.  It  is  then  subjected,  while  still  hot,  to  the  operation  of  rolling 
or  hammering,  by  which  its  particles  are  approximated,  and  its  tenacity 
greatly  increased.  It  is  then  the  malleable  iron  of  commerce.  It  is  not 
however,  absolutely  pure;  for  Berzelius  has  detected  in  it  about  one 
half  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  it  likewise  contains  traces  of  silicium.  The 
carbonaceous  matter  may  be  removed  by  mixing  iron  filings  vnih  a 
quarter  of  its  weight  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  and  fusing  tlie  mixture, 
confined  in  a  covered  Hessian  crucible,  by  means  of  a  blast  furnace.  A 
little  powdered  green  glass  should  be  laid  on  the  mixture,  in  order  that 
the  iron  may  be  completely  protected  from  the  air  by  a  covering  of 
melted  glass,  and  any  unreduced  oxide  dissolved.  But  the  best  and 
readiest  mode  of  procuring  iron  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  is  by  trans- 
mitting hydrogen  gas  over  the  pure  oxide,  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube 
of  porcelain.  The  oxygen  of  Aie  oxide  unites  with  hydrogen,  and  the 
metal  is  left  in  the  form  of  a  porous  spongy  mass.  M.  Magnus  has 
observed  that  the  reduction  takes  place  at  a  heat  considerably  below 
that  of  redness;  and  when  the  iron,  thus  reduced,  is  exposed  to  the  sur, 
it  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and  the  oxide  is  instantly  reproduced.  This 
angular  property,  which  Magnus  has  also  remarked  in  nickel  and  cobalt 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  appears  to  depend  on  the  extremely 
divided  and  expanded  state  of  the  metallic  mass;  for  when  the  reduction 
is  effected  at  a  red  heat,  which  enables  the  metal  to  acquire  its  natural 
degree  of  compactness,  the  phenomenon  is  not  observed.  If  the  oxide 
is  mixed  with  a  little  alumina,  and  then  reduced  at  a  red  heat,  the  pre-' 
sence  of  the  earth  prevents  that  contraction  which  would  otherwise 
ensue:  the  metal  is  in  the  same  mechanical  condition  as  when  it  is 
deoxidized  at  a  low  temperature,  and  its  spontaneous  combustibility  is 
preserved. 

But  iron,  in  its  ordinary  state,  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen.  In  a 
perfectly  dry  atmosphere  it  undergoes  no  change;  but  when  moisture  is 
likewise  present,  its  oxidation,  or  rusting,  is  rapid.  The  first  part  of  the 
change  appears  to  consist  in  the  formation  of  protocarbonate  of  iron; 
but  me  protoxide  gradually  passes  into  hydrated  peroxide,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  at  the  same  time  is  evolved.  Rust  of  iron  always  contains 
ammonia,  a  circumstance  wliich  indicates  that  the  oxidation  is  probably 
accompanied  by  decomposition  of  water;  and  M.  Chevallier  has  observed 
that  ammonia  is  also  present  in  the  native  oxides  of  iron.  Heated  to 
redness  in  the  open  air,  iron  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly,  and  is  converted 
into  black  scales»  called  the  black  oxide  of  iron;  and  in  an  atmosphere  of 
oxygen  gas  it  burns  with  vivid  scintillations.  It  decomposes  the  vapour 
of  water,  by  uniting  with  its  oxygen,  at  all  tem|>eratures,  from  a  dull 
red  to  a  white  ^eat;  a  singular  fact  when  it  is  considered,  that  at  the 
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▼ery  same  temperatures  the  oxides  of  iron  are  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  hydrogen  g^.  (Gray-Lussac  in  An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Physique,  i. 
36. )  These  opposite  effects,  various  instances  of  which  are  known  to 
chemists,  are  accounted  for  by  a  mode  of  reasoning  similar  to  that 
explained  on  a  former  occasion.     (Page  1 16-17.) 

Oxides  of  Iron. 

Iron  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions  only,  forming  the  blue 
or  protoxide,  and  the  red  or  peroxide  of  iron.  Both  these  compounds 
are  capable  of  yielding  regular  crystallizable  salts  with  acids. 

Protoxide, — This  oxide  is  the  base  of  the  native  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  of  the  green  vitriol  of  commerce.  Its  existence  was  inferred  some 
years  ago  by  Gay-Lussac;  (An.  de  Ch.  vol.  Ixxx.)  but  Stromeyer  first 
obtained  it  in  an  insulated  form  by  transmitting  dry  hydrogen  gas  over 
peroxide  of  iron  at  a  very  low  temperature.  (Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Science,  No.  x.) 

Protoxide  of  iron  has  a  dark-blue  colour,  and  when  melted  with  vit- 
reous substances  communicates  to  them  a  tint  of  blue.  It  is  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  though  less  powerfully  than  metallic  iron.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly combustible;  for  when  fully  exposed  to  tur  at  common  tem- 
peratures, it  suddenly  takes  fire  and  burns  vividly,  being  reconverted 
into  the  peroxide.  Its  salts,  particularly  when  in  solution,  absorb  oxy- 
gen from  the  atmosphere  with  such  rapidity  that  they  may  even  be  em- 
ployed in  eudiometry.  This  protpxide  is  always  formed  with  evolution 
of  hydroge'n  gas  when  metallic  iron  is  put  into  dilute  sulphuric  or  mu- 
riatic acid;  and  its  composition  may  be  determined  by  collecting  and 
measuring  the  gas  which  is  disengaged.  According  to  Gay-Lussac  it  is 
composed  of  8  parts  of  oxygen,  and  28.3  parts  of  iron;  but  Dr.  Thom- 
son infers  from  an  analysis  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  that  the  quantity  of 
iron  united  with  8  parts  of  oxygen  is  28  precisely.  The  atomic  weight 
of  the  protoxide  is,  therefore,  36. 

Protoxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  from  its  salts  as  a  white  hydrate  by 
pure  alkalies,  as  a  white  carbonate  by  alkaline  carbonates,  and  as'  a 
white  ferrocyanate  by  ferrocyanate  of  potassa.  The  two  former  preci- 
pitates become  first  green  and  then  red,  and  the  latter,  green  and  blue 
by  exposure  to  the  aii\  I'he  solution  of  gall-nuts  produces  no  change 
of  colour.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  act  if  the  protoxide  is 
united  with  any  of  the  stronger  acids;  but  alkaline  hydrosulphurets 
cause  a  black  precipitate,  protosulphuret  of  iron. 

■Peroxide. — The  red  or  peroxide  is  a  natural  product,  known  to  min- 
eralogists under  the  name  of  red  haematite.  It  sometimes  occurs  mas- 
sive, at  other  times  fibrous,  and  occasionally  in  the  form  of  beautiful 
rhomboidal  crystals.  It  may  be  made  chemically  by  dissolving  iron  in 
mtro-muriatic  acid,  and  adding  an  alkali.  The  hydrate  of  the  red 
oxide  of  a  brownish-red  colour  subsides,  which  is  identical  in  composi- 
tion with  the  mineral  called  brotvn  kwmatite,  and  consists  of  40  parts 
.  or  one  equivalent  of  the  peroxide,  and  9  parts  or  one  equivalent  of 
water. 

Peroxide  of  iron  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Fused  with  vitreous 
substances  it  communicates  to  them  a  red  or  yellow  colour.  It  com- 
bines with  most  of  the  acids,  forming  salts,  the  greater  number  of 
which  are  red.  Its  presence  may  be  detected  by  very  decisive  tests. 
The  pure  alkalies,  fixed  or  volatile,  precipitate  it  as  the  hydrate.  Al- 
kaline carbonates  have  a  similar  effect,  peroxide  of  iron  not  forming  a 
permanent  salt  with  carbonic  acid.  With  ferrocyanate  of  potassa  it 
forms  Prussian  blue,  ferrocyanate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  Sulphocy- 
anate  of  potassa  causes  a  deep  blood-red^  and  infusion  of  g^-nuts,  a 
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bUck  colour.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  converts  the  peroxide  into  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  and  depoution  of  sulphur  takes  place  at  the  same  time. 
These  reagenti^  and  especially  ferrocyanate  and  sulphocyanate  of  po- 
tassa,  afford  an  unerring  test  of  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  o£ 
peroxide  of  iron.  On  this  account  it  is  customary,  in  testing*  for 
von,  to  conrert  it  into  the  peroxide,  an  object  which  is  easily  ac- 
complished by  boiling  the    solution   with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric 

The  researches  of  sereral  chemists,  such  as  Gay-Lussac,  Berzelius* 
Bucholz,  and  Thomson,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  oxygen  contained  in 
the  blue  and  red  oxides  of  iron  is  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  one  and  a  half. 
Consequently,  the  peroxide  consists  of  28  parts  or  one  equivalent  of 
iron,  and  12  parts  or  an  equivalent  and  a  half  of  oxygen. 

Black  Oxide. — This  substance,  long  supposed  to  be  protoxide  of 
iron,  contains  more  oxygen  than  the  blue,  and  less  than  the  red  oxide. 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  definite  compound  of  iron  and  oxygen;  but 
it  is  composed  of  the  two  real  oxides  united  in  a  proportion  which  is 
by  no  means  constant.  It  occurs  native,  fi*equently  crystallized  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  octohedron;  and  it  is  not  only  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net, but  is  itself  sometimes  magnetic.  It  is  always  formed  when  iron 
is  heated  to  redness  in  the  open  air;  and  is  likewise  generated  by  the 
contact  of  watery  vapour  with  iron  at  elevated  temperatures.  The 
composition  of  the  product,  however,  varies  with  the  duration  of  the 
process  and  the  temperature  which  is  employed.  Thus,  according  to 
Bucholz,  Berzelius,  and  Thomson,  100  parts  of  iron,  when  oxidized 
by  steam,  unite  with  nearly  30  of  oxygen;  whereas  in  a  similar  experi- 
ment performed  by  Gay-Lussac,  37.8  parts  of  oxygen  were  absorbed. 
The  oxide  of  Gay-Lussac  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  one  equiv- 
alent of  the  protoxide  and  two  equivalents  of  the  peroxide^  and  Ber- 
zelius is  of  opinion  that  the  composition  of  magnetic  iron  ore  is  similar. 
M.  Mosander  states,  that  on  heating  a  bar  of  iron  in  the  open  air,  the 
outer  layer  of  the  scales  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  peroxide  than 
the  inner  layer.  The  former  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  peroxide  to 
.two  of  the  protoxide,  and  in  the  lutter  are  contained  one  equivalent  of 
peroxide  to  three  equivalents  of  protoxide.  The  inner  layer  seems 
uniform  in  composition;  but  the  outer  is  variable,  its  more  exposed 
parts  being  richer  in  oxygen. 

The  nature  of  the  black  oxide  is  further  elucidated  by  the  action  of 
acids.  On  digesting  the  black  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid,  an  olive-colour- 
ed solution  is  formed,  containing  two  salts,  sulphate  of  the  peroxide 
and  pi-otoxide,  which  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  means 
of  alcohol.  (Proust  and  Gay-Lussac.)  These  mixed  salts  give  green 
precipitates  with  alkalies,  and  a  very  deep-blue  ink  with  infusion  of 
gall-nuts.  The  black  oxide  of  iron  is  the  cause  of  the  dull-green  col- 
our of  bottle  glass. 

Chlorides  of  Iron. — Chlorine  unites  in  two  proportions  with  iron, 
forming  compounds  which  were  described  in  1812  by  Dr.  John  Davy, 
The  protochloride  is  made  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  protomu- 
riate  to  dryness,  and  heating  it  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube  from  which 
tlic  air  is  excluded.  The  resulting  chloride  has  a  gray  colour,  a  lam- 
ellated  texture,  and  metallic  lustre.  It  is  composed  of  one  propor- 
tional of  each  element,  and  is  converted  by  water  into  protomuriate  of 
iron. 

The  perchloride  is  formed  by  burning  iron  wire  in  an  atmosphere  of 
chlorine.  It  is  of  a  bright  yellowish -brown  colour,  crystallizes  in  small 
iridescent  plates,  and  is  volatile  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  21 2**  F. 
It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  iron  and  an  equivalent  and  a  half  of 
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chlorine,  and  forms  with  water  a  red-coloured  solution,  which  is  per- 
muriate  of  iron. 

Bromides  of  Iran, — ^Into  a  porcelain  capsule  put  any  quantity  of  bro- 
mine with  about  twenty  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  add  iron  filings 
as  long  as  any  action  continues,  promoting  union  by  gentle  heat  and 
agitation.  If  the  solution  is  made  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  close 
vessels,  a  protobromide  is  obtsuned;  but  if  freely  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  perbromide  is  left.  In  order  to  obtsdn  it  pure,  it  should  be  redis- 
solved  in  water,  filtered  to  remove  a  little  pei-oxide,  and  again  evapor- 
ated. A  red  perbromide  remains,  which  is  deliquescent,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and,  according  to  M.  Henry,  consists  of  one  equiv- 
alent of  iron  and  two  of  bromine.  The  accuracy  of  this  estimate  is 
surely  very  doubtful. 

By  exactly  decomposing  a  solution  of  perbromide  of  iron  by  means 
of  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  the  hydrobromates  of  those  bases  are 
easily  prepared. 

Iodide  of  iron  may  be  formed  by  heating  the  metal  in  the  vapour  of 
iodine,  or  by  evaporating  a  solutton  of  the  hydriodate  prepared  as  in 
the  process  just  described  for  procuring  bromide  of  iron. 

Sulphur ets  of  Iron. — There  are  two  compounds  of  iron  and  sulphur, 
both  of  which  are  natural  products.  The  protosulphuret  is  the  mag- 
netic iron  pyrites  of  mineralogists.  It  is  a  brittle  yellow  substance,  of 
a,  metallic  lustre,  and  is  feebly  attracted  by  the  magnet.  By  exposure 
to  air  and  moisture,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  protosulphate  of  iron. 
It  may  be  made  artificially  by  igniting  protosulphate  of  iron  with  char- 
coal; or  still  more  conveniently  by  heating  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and 
sulphur.  (Page  252.)  It  is  dissolved  completely  and  readily  by  dilute 
sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid,  with  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. It  is  composed  of  28  parts  or  one  eqiuvalent  of  iron,  and  16  parts 
or  one  equivalent  of  sulphur, 

The  bisulphuret,  which  contains  two  equivalents  of  sulphur,  is  com- 
mon iron  pyrites.  When  heated  to  redness,  it  loses  half  its  sulphur, 
and  is  converted  into  the  protosulplHiret.  It  is  insoluble  in  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  acid. 

Phosphuret  of  Iron: — This  compound  may  be  formed  by  heating  phos- 
phate of  iron  with  charcoal.  It  is  sometimes  contained  in  metallic  iron, 
to  the  properties  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  injurious  by  causing  it  to 
be  brittle  at  common  temperatures. 

Carburets  of  Iron* — Carbon  and  iron  unite  in  very  various  proportions; 
but  there  are  three  compounds  very  distinct  from  each  other— namely, 
graphite,  cast'or  pig  iron,  and  steel. 

Graphite,  also  known  under  the  names  of  plumbago  and  blacM  lead, 
occurs  not  unfrequently  as  a  mineral  production,  and  is  found  in  great 
purity  at  Borrowdale  in  Cumberland.  It  may  be  made  artificially  by 
exposing  iron  with  excess  of  charcoal  to  a  violent  and  long-continued 
heat;  and  it  is  commonly  generated  in  small  quantity  during  the  prepa- 
ration of  cast  iron.  Pure  specimens  contain  about  four  or  five  per  cent, 
of  iron,  but  sometimes  its  quantity  amounts  to  10  per  cent.  Most  chemists 
believe  the  iron  to  be  chemically  united  with  the  charcoal;  but  accord* 
ing  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Karsten  of  Berlin,  native  graphite  is  only 
a  mechanical  mixture  of  charcoal  and  iron,  while  artificial  graphite  is  a 
real  carburet. 

Graphite  is  exceedingly  unchangeable  in  the  air,  and  like  charcoal  is 
attacked  with  difficulty  by  chemical  reagents*  It  may  be  heated  to  any 
extent  in  close  vessels  wi^out  change;  but  if  exposed  at  the  same  time 
to  the  air,  its  carbon  is  entirely  consumed,  and  oxide  of  iron  re- 
mains.   It  has  an  iron-gray  colour,  metallic  lustre,  and  granular  tex* 
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tnre;  and  it  is  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  pencils  and  crucibles;  and  in  burnishing  iron  to  protect 
it  from  rust. 

Cast  iron  is  the  product  of  the  process  for  extracting^  iron  from  its 
ores,  and  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  real  compound  of  iron  and  char- 
coal. It  always  contains  impurities,  such  as  charcoal,  undecomposed 
ore,  and  earthy  matters,  wliich  are  often  visible  by  mere  inspection; 
and  sometimes  traces  of  chromium,  manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  arsenic  are  present.  It  fuses  readily  at  a  full  red  heat,  and  in  cool- 
ing acquires  a  crystalline  granular  texture.  The  quality  of  different 
specimens  is  by  no  means  uniform;  and  two  kinds,  white  and  gray  cast 
iron,  are  in  particular  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  former  is 
exceedingly  hard  and  brittle,  sometimes  breaking  like  glass  from  sud- 
den change  of  temperature;  while  the  latter  is  softer  and  much  more 
tenacious.  This  difference  appears  owing  to  the  mode  of  combination, 
rather  than  to  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  carbon;  for  the  white 
variety  may  be  converted  into  the  gjay  by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat 
and  cooling  slowly,  and  the  gray  may  be  changed  into  the  white  by  be- 
ing heated  and  rapidly  cooled.  According  to  Karsten  the  carbon  of  the 
latter  is  combined  with  the  whole  mass  of  iron,  and  amounts  as  a  maxi- 
mum to  5.25  per  cent.;  but  in  some  specimens  its  proportion  is  consi- 
derably less.  The  former,  on  the  contrary,  contains  from  3.15  to  4.65 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  of  which  about  three-fourths  are  in  the  state  of 
graphite,  and  are  left  as  such  after  the  iron  is  dissolved  by  acids;  while 
Uie  remaining  fourth  is  in  combination  with  the  whole  mass  of  metal, 
constituting  a  carburet  which  is  very  similar  to  steel.  Gray  cast  iron 
may  hence  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  steel,  in  which  graphite  is  mechani- 
cally mixed. 

Steel  is  commonly  prepared  in  this  country  by  the  process  of  cement- 
ation, which  consists  in  filling  a  large  furnace  with  alternate  strata  of 
l^ars  of  the  purest  malleable  iron  and  powdered  charcoal,  closing  every 
aperture  so  as  perfectly  to  exclude  atmospheric  air,  and  keeping  the 
whole  during  several  days  at  a  i»ed  heat.  By  this  treatment  the  iron 
p^dually  combines  with  from  1.3  to  1.75  per  cent,  of  carbon,  its  texture 
18  greatly  changed,  and  its  surface  is  blistered.  It  is  subsequently 
hammered  at  a  red  heat  into  small- bars,  and  may  be  welded  either  with, 
other  bars  of  steel  or  with  malleable  iron.  Mr.  Mackintosh  of  Glasgow 
has  introduced  an  elegant  process  of  forming  steel  by  exposing  heated 
iron  to  a  current  of  coal  gas,  when  carburetted  hydrogen  is  decompos- 
ed, its  carbon  enters  into  combination  with  iron,  and  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved. 

In  cluctility  and  malleability  it  is  far  inferior  to  iron;  but  exceeds  it 
greatly  in  hardness,  sonorousness,  and  elasticity.  Its  texture  is  also 
more  compact,  and  it  is  susceptible  of  a  higher  polish.  It  sustains  a 
full  red  heat  without  fusing,  and  is,  therefore,  less  fusible  than  cast 
iron;  but  it  is  much  more  so  than  malleable  iron.  By  fusion  it  forms 
cast  steel,  which  is  more  uniform  in  composition  and  t^xtur^,  and  pos* 
nesses  a  closer  grain,  than  ordinary  steel* 
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SECTION  XIII. 

ZINC— CADMIUM. 

Zinc, 

Thb  zinc  of  commerce,  sometimes  called  spelter y  is  obtained  either 
from  calamine^  native  carbonate  of  zinc,  or  from  the  native  sulphuret, 
zinc  blende  of  mineralogists.  It  is  procured  from  the  former  by  heat 
and  carbonaceous  matters;  and  from  the  latter  by  a  similar  process  after 
the  ore  has  been  previously  oxidized  by  roasting,  that  is,  by  exposure 
to  the  air  at  a  low  red  heat.  Its  preparation  affords  an  instance  of  what 
is  called  distillation  by  descent.  The  furnace  or  crucible  for  reducing 
the  ore  is  plosed  above,  and  in  its  bottom  is  fixed  an  iron  tube,,  the  up- 
per aperture  of  which  is  in  the  interior  of  the  crucible,  and  its  lower 
terminates  just  above  a  vessel  of  water.  The  vapour  of  zinc,  together 
with  all  the  gaseous  products,  passes  through  this  tube,  and  the  zinc  is 
condensed.  The  first  portions  are  commonly  very  impure,  containing 
cadmium  and  arsenic,  the  period  of  their  disengagement  being  indica** 
ted  by  what  the  workmen  call  the  brcywn  blaze;  but  when  the  blue  blaze 
begins,  that  is,  when  the  metallic  vapour  burns  with  a  bluish -white 
flame,  the  zinc  is  collected.  As  thus  obtained,  it  is  never  quite  pure: 
it  frequently  contains  traces  of  charcoal,  sulphur,  cadmium,  arsenic, 
lead,  and  copper;  and  iron  is  always  present.  It  may  be  freed  from 
these  impurities  by  distillation,  by  exposing  it  to  a  white  heat  in  an 
earthen  retort,  to  which  a  receiver  full  of  water  is  adapted;  but  the  first 
portion^,  as  liable  to  contain  arsenic  and  cadmium,  should  be  re- 
jectfid. 

Zinc  has  a  strong  metallic  lustre,  and  a  bluish-white  colour.  Its 
texture  is  lamellated,  and  its  density  about  7.  It  is  a  hard  metal,  being 
acted  on  by  the  file  with  difficulty.  At  low  or  high  degrees  of  heat  it 
is  brittle;  but  at  a  temperature  between  210^  and  300**  F.  it  is  both 
malleable  and  ductile,  a  property  which  enables  zinc  to  be  rolled  or 
hammered  into  sheets  of  considerable  thinness.  Its  malleability  is  con- 
siderably diminished  by  the  impurities  which  the  zinc  of  commerce 
contains.  It  fuses  at  680**  F.,  and  when  slowly  cooled  crystallizes  in 
four  or  six-sided  prisms.  Exposed  in  close  vessels  to  a  white  heat,  it 
sublimes  unchanged. 

Zinc  undergoes  little  change  by  the  action  of  air  and  moisture.  When 
fused  in  open  vessels  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  the  white  o^ude, 
called  flowers  of  zinc.  Heated  to  full  redness  in  a  covered  crucible,  it 
bursts  into  flame  as  soon  as  the  cover  is  removed,  and  burns  with  a 
brilHant  white  hght.  The  combustion  ensues  with  such  violence,  that 
the  oxide  as  it  is  formed  is  mechanically  carried  up  into  the  air.  Zinc 
is  readily  oxidized  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  the  hydro- 
gen which  is  evolved  contains  a  small  quantity  of  metallic  zinc  in  com- 
'bination. 

Oxides  of  Zinc. — Chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  the 
oxides  of  zinc;  but  there  is  certsunly  only  one  oxide  of  importance, 
that,  namely,  which  is  formed  under  the  circumstances  above  mention- 
ed, and  which  is  the  base  of  the  salts  of  zinc  At  common  tempera* 
lures  it  is  white;  but  when  heated  to  low  redness,  it  assumes  a  yellow 
colour,  which  gradually  disappears  on  cooling.  It  is  quite  fixed  in  the 
fire.    It  18  insolable  in  water,  and,  therefore,  does  not  affect  the  blue 
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colour  of  plants;  bi;t  it  is  a  strong  salifiable  base,  forming'  regular  salts 
with  acids,  roost  of  which  are  colourless.  It  combines  also  with  some 
of  the  alkalies.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Berzelius  and  Thom- 
son, 42  is  its  equivalent;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of 
34  parts  or*  one  equivalent  of  zinc,  and  8  parts  or  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen. 

The  presence  of  zinc  is  easily  recognized  by  the  following  characters. 
The  oxide  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  as  a  white  hydrate  by  pure 
potassa  or  ammonia,  and  as  carbonate  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  but  is 
completely  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  fixed  al- 
kaline carbonates  precipitate  it  permanently  as  white  carbonate  of 
zinc.  Hydrosolphuret  of  ammonia  causes  a  white  precipitate,  which 
is  either  a  hydrosulphuret  of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  or  a  hydrated  sulphuret 
of  the  metal.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  acts  ih  a  similar  manner,  if  the 
solution  is  quite  neutral;  but  it  has  no  effect  if  an  excess  of  any  strong 
acid  is  present. 

When  metallic  zinc  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  air  and  rtbisture,  or 
is  kept  under  water,  it  acquires  a  superficial  coating  of  a  gray  matter, 
which  Berzelius  describes  as  a  suboxide.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of 
metallic  zinc  and  the  white  oxide,  into  which  it  is  resolved  by  the  ac- 
tion of  acids.  The  superoxide  is  prepared,  according  to  Thenard,  by 
acting  on  hydrated  white  oxide  of  zinc  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  <H- 
hited  with  water.  It  resolves  itself  so  readily  into  oxygen  and  the  ox- 
ide already  described,  that  it  cannot  be  preserved  even  under  the  sur- 
face of  water,  and  its  composition  is  quite  unknown. 

Chloride  of  Zinc. — This  compound,  called  butter  of  zinc  from  its  soft 
consistence,  is  formed,  wiih  evolution  of  heiat  ana  light,  when  zinc 
filings  are  introduced  into  chlorine  gas.  It  was  prepared  by  Dr.  John 
Davy  by  evaporating  muriate  of  zinc  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue 
to  redness  in  a  glass  tube.  It  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  the  air,  being 
reconverted  into  a  muriate.  It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  its 
elements. 

Bromide  and  iodide  of  zinc  may  be  formed  by  processes  similar  to 
those  for  preparing  the  analogous  compounds  of  iron.  (Page  333. ) 

Native  sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  zinc  blende,  is  frequently  found  in  do- 
decahedral  crystals,  or  in  forms  allied  to  the  dodecahedron.  Its  struc- 
ture is  lamellated,  its  lustre  adamantine,  and  its  colour  variable,  being 
sometimes  yellow,  red,  brown,  or  black.  It  may  be  made  artificially 
by  heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  sulphur,  by  de- 
composing sulphate  of  zinc  by  charcoal,  or  by  drying  the  white  pre- 
cipitate obtained  on  adding  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  to  a  salt  of 
zinc. 

Sulphuret  of  zinc  is  composed  of  one  proportional  of  each  of  its  con- 
stituents, and  is  dissolved  with  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  by  dilute  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Cadmium, 

Cadmium  was  discovered  in  the  year  1817  by  Stromeyer  in  an  oxide 
of  zinc  which  had  been  prepared  for  medical  purposes;*  and  he  has 
since  found  it  in  several  of  the  ores  of  that  metal,  especially  in  a  radi- 
ated blende  from  Bohemia  which  contains  about  five  per  cent,  of  cad- 
mium. The  lat?e  Dr.  Clarke  detected  its  existence  in  some  of  the  zinc 
ores  of  Derbyshire,  and  in  the  common  zinc  of  commerce.  Mr.  Hera- 
path  has  found  it  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  zinc  works  near  Bris- 
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toL*  During  the  reduction  of  calamine  by  coal,  the  cadmium,  which 
is  very  volatile,  flies  off  in  vapour,  mixed  with  soot  and  some  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  collects  in  the  roof  of  the  vault,  just  above  the  tube  leading 
from  the  crucible.  Some  portions  of  this  substance  yielded  from  twelve 
to  twenty  per  cent,  of  cadmium. 

The  process  by  which  Stromeyer  separates  cadmium  from  zinc  or 
other  metals  is  the  following.  The  ore  of  cadmium  is  dissolved  in  di- 
lute sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  after  adding  a  portion  of  free  acid, 
a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  through  the  liquid, 
by  means  of  which  the  cadmium  is  precipitated  as  sulphuret,  while  the 
zinc  continues  in  solution.  The  sulphuret  of  cadmium  is  then  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry 
nitrate  of  cadmium  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  added.  The  wliite  carbonate  of  cadmium  subsides,  which, 
when  heated  to  redness,  yields  a  pure  oxide.  By  mixing  this  oxide 
with  charcoal,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  a  red  heat,  metallic  cadmium 
Is  sublimed. 

A  very  elegant  process  for  separating  zinc  from  cadmium  was  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  WoUaston.  The  solution  of  the  mixed  metals  is  put  into 
a  platinum  capsule,  and  a  piece  of  metallic  zinc  is  placed  in  it.  If 
cadmium  is  present,  it  is  reduced,  and  adheres  so  tenaciously  to  the 
capsule,  that  it  may  be  washed  with  water  without  danger  of  being 
lost.  It  may  then  be  dissolved  either  by  nitric  or  dilute  muriatic 
acid. 

Cadmium,  in  colour  and  lustre,  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  tin,  but 
is  somewhat  harder  and  more  tenacious.  It  is  very  ductile  and  mallea- 
ble. Its  specific  gravity  is  8.604  before  being  hammered,  and  8. 694  after- 
wards. It  melts  at  about  the  same  temperature  as  tin,  and  is  nearly  as 
volatile  as  mercury,  condensing  like  it  into  globules  which  have  a  me- 
tallic lustre.    Its  vapour  has  no  odour. 

When  heated  in  the  open  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  an  oxide.  Cadmium  is  readily  oxidized  and  dissolved  by  nitric  acid, 
which  is  its  proper  solvent.  Sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  act  upon  it 
less  easily,  and  the  oxygen  is  then  derived  from  water. 

Cadmium  combines  with  oxygen,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  in  one  pro- 
portion only;  and  this  oxide  is  conveniently  procured  in  a  separate  state 
by  igniting  the  carbonate.  It  has  an  orange  colour,  and  is  fixed  in  the 
fire.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  change  the  colour  of  violets; 
but  it  is  a  powerful  salifiable  base,  forming  neutral  salts  with  acids.  Thii 
oxide,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Stromeyer,  is  composed  of  56  parts 
of  cadmium  and  8  parts  of  oxygen.  It  is  of  course  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  one  equivalent  of  each  element,  and  consequently  56  is  the 
equivalent  of  cadmium. 

Oxide  of  cadmium  is  precipitated  as  a  white  hydrate  by  pure  ammo- 
nia, but  is  redissolved  by  excess  of  the  alkali.  It  is  precipitated  per- 
manently by  pure  potassa  as  a  hydrate,  and  by  all  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nates as  carbonate  of  cadmium. 

Sulphuret  of  cadmium,  which  occurs  native  in  some  kinds  of  zinc 
blende,  is  easily  procured  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  a 
salt  of  cadmium.  It  has  a  yellowish-orange  colour,  and  is  distinguished 
from  sulphuret  of  arsenic  by  being  insoluble  in  pure  potassa,  and  by 
sustaining  a  white  heat  without  subliming.  It  is  composed  of  56  parts 
or  one  equivalent  of  cadmium,  and  16  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  sul- 
phur. (Stromeyer.) 
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Chloride  of  cadmium  mkj  be  prepared  by  decompoong  the  muriate 
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Thb  tin  of  commerce,  known  by  the  name  of  block  and  grain  tin,  li 
procured  from  the  native  oxide  by  means  of  heat  and  charcoal.  In 
Cornwall,  which  has  been  celebrated  for  its  tin  mines  during  many 
centuries,  the  ore  is  both  extracted  from  veins,  and  found  in  the  form 
of  rounded  grains  among  beds  of  rolled  materials,  which  have  been 
deposited  by  the  action  of  water.  These  grains,  commonly  called 
»iream  tin^  contain  a  very  pure  oxide,  and  yield  the  purest  kind  of 
grain  tin.  An  inferior  sort  is  prepared  by  healing  bars  of  tin,  extract- 
ed from  the  common  ore,  to  very  near  their  point  of  fusion,  when  the 
more  fusible  parts,  which  are  the  purest,  flow  out;  and  the  less  fusi- 
ble portions  constitute  block  tin.  The  usual  impurities  are  iron,  cop- 
per, and  arsenic. 

Tin  has  a  white  colour,  and  a  lustre  resembling  that  of  silver.  The 
brilliancy  of  its  surface  is  soon  impaired  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
though  it  is  not  oxidized  even  by  the  combined  agency  of  air  and  mois- 
ture. Its  malleability  is  very  considerable;  for  the  thickness  of  common 
ttn-foil  does  not  exceed  1-lOOOth  of  an  inch.  In  ductility  and  tenacity 
it  is  inferior  to  several  metals.  It  is  soft  and  inelastic,  and  when  bent 
backwards  and  forwards,  emits  a  peculiar  crackling  noise.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  7.9.  At  442®  F.  it  fuses,  and  if  exposed  at  the  same 
time  to  the  air,  its  surface  tarni^es,  and  a  gray  powder  is  formed. 
When  heated  to  whiteness,  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  white  fiame, 
being  converted  into  peroxide  of  tin. 

Oxides  of  7Vn. — Tin  is  susceptible  of  two  degrees  of  oxidation.  Both 
the  oxides  of  tin  form  salts  by  uniting  with  acids;  but  they  are  likewise 
capable  of  combining  with  alkalies.  From  data  furnished  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Berzelius,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Thomson,  these  oxides  are 
mferredto  be  thus  constituted: — 

Tin,  Oxygen, 

Protoxide    58  or  one  equivalent.  8  or  one  equivalent. 

Peroxide      58  16  or  two  equivalents. 

The  protoxide  is  of  a  gray  colour,  and  is  formed  when  tin  is  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  fusion  in  an  open  vessel.  It  may  also  be  pro- 
cured by  precipitation  from  protomuriate  of  tin.  This  salt  is  made  by 
boiling  tin  in  strong  muriatic  acid,  when  tlie  metal  is  oxidized  by  decom- 
position of  water;  and  if  atmospheric  air  be  carefully  excluded,  a  pure 
protomuriate  results.  From  this  solution  the  hydrated  protoxide  may 
be  precipitated  either  by  pure  potassa  or  its  carbonate;  but  an  excess 
of  the  former  must  be  cardfuUy  avoided,  as  otherwise  the  precipitate 
would  be  redissolved.  It  is  essential  likewise  to  the  success  of  the 
process  that  the  protoxide  should  be  both  washed  and  dried  without 
exposure  to  the  air. 

Protoxide  of  tin  is  remarkable  for  its  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen. 
When  heated  in  open  vessels,  it  is  converted  into  peroxide  with  erolu- 
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Cion  of  heat  and  light.  Its  salts  not  only  attract  oxygen  from  the  air, 
but  act  as  powerful  deoxidizing  agents.  Thus,  protomuriate  of  tin 
converts  the  peroxide  of  copper  or  iron  into  protoxides,  and  precipi- 
tates silver,  mercury,  and  platinum  from  their  solutions  in  the  metallic 
state.  Added  to  a  solution  of  gold,  it  occasions  a  purple  coloured  pre- 
cipitate, the  purple  of  Cassius^  which  appears  to  be  a  compound  of 
peroxide  of  tin  and  protoxide  of  gold.  By  this  character  protoxide  of 
tin  is  recognized  with  certainty.  It  is  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  as  black  protosulphuret  of  tin. 

Peroxide  of  tin  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  metallic  tin.  Nitric  acid,  in  its  most  concentrated  state,  does 
not  act  easily  upon  tin;  but  when  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  added* 
violent  effervescence  takes  place,  owing  to  the  evolution  of  nitrous 
acid  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  a  white  powder,  the  hydrated. 
peroxide,  is  produced.  On  edulcorating  this  substance,  and  heating  it 
to  redness,  watery  vapour  is  expelled,  and  the  pure  peroxide,  of  a  straw 
yellow  colour,  remains.  In  this  process  ammonia  is  generated,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  proves  water  as  well  as  nitric  acid  to  have  been 
decomposed.  i 

Peroidde  of  tin  acts  the  part  of  a  weak  acid,  uniting  with  alkalies, 
and  forming  soluble  compounds  with  them.  Its  affinity  for  acids  is 
feeble.  As  prepared  by  the  preceding  method  it  is  insoluble  in  acids; 
but  if  precipitated  from  permuriate  of  tin  by  a  pure  alkali,  when  tho 
oxide  falls  as  a  gelatinous  hydrate,  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  muriatic  and 
sulphuric  acid- 
Peroxide  of  tin  is  separated  from  its  solution  in  muriatic  acid  as  a 
bulky  hydrate  by  potassa,  ammonia,  or  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  the 
precipitate  is  easily  and  completely  redissolved  by  the  pure  fixed  alka- 
li in  excess.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  occasions  a  yellow  precipitate, 
which  is  either  hydrosulphuret  of  peroxide  of  tin,  or  bisulphuret  of  the 
metals 

Peroxide  of  tin,  when  melted  with  giass,  forms  white  enamel. 

Chlorides  of  Tin. — Tin  unites  in  two  proportions  with  chlorine,  and 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Davy  leave  no  doubt  of  these  compounds  being 
analogous  in  composition  to,  the  oxides  of  tin. 

The  protochloride,  which  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  tin  and  one 
equivalent  of  chlorine,  may  be  made  either  by  evaporating  the  muriate 
of  the  protoxide  to  dryness  and  fusing  the  residue  in  a  close  vessel,  or 
by  heating  an  amalgam  of  tin  with  calomel.,  (Dr.  Davy.)  It  is  a  gray 
solid  substance,  of  a  resinous  lustre,  which  fuses  at  a*heat  below  red- 
ness, and  when  heated  in  chlorine  gas  is  converted  into  the  bicliloride* 

The  bichloride,  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  tin  and  two  equiva- 
lents of  chlorine,  may  be  prepared  either  by  heating  metallic  tin  or  the 
protochloride  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
eight  parts  of  tin  in  powder  wiih  twenty-four  of  corrosive  sublimatCi 
It  is  a  colourless  volatile  liquid,  which  emits  copious  white  fumes  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  It  has  a  very  strong  attraction  for  water, 
and  is  converted  by  that  fluid  into  the  permuriate.  It  was  formerly  ' 
called  the  fumitie  liquor  of  Lihavius, 

Sulphuretsof  I'm.— The  protosulphuret  is  best  formed  by  heating 
sulphur  with  metallic  tin.  A  brittle  compound  of  a  bluish-gray  colour 
and  metallic  lustre  results,  which  is  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  assumes  a 
lamellated  structure  in  cooling.  It  is  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid,  willi 
disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  According  to  the  analysis 
of  Dr.  Davy  and  Berzelius,  it  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  tin  and 
one  equivalent  of  sulphur. 

The  bisulphuret,  form^rl^  cf41e4  (tufvm  imtatpumt  has  a  golden  yellow 
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colour,  and  is  made  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  peroxide  of 
tin  in  close  vessels.  The  elements  of  the  latter  unite  with  separate 
portions  of  sulphur,  forming  sulphurous  acid  and  bisulphuret  of  tin. 
This  compound  was  supposed  by  Proust  to  be  the  hy^osulphuret  of 
the  peroxide  of  tin,  and  its  real  nature  was  first  made  known  by  Dr. 
Davy.  (Philos.  Trans,  for  1812,  page  198.)  It  consists  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  tin  and  two  equivalents  of  sulphur. 

By  exposing  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  protosulphuret  of  tin  to  a  low 
red  heat,  Berzelius  obtained  a  compound  consisting  of  58  parts  or  one 
equivalent  of  tin,  and  24  parts  or  one  equivalent  and  a  halt  of  sulphur. 
If  it  is  really  a  definite  compound,  it  should  be  termed  a  ses^isui-* 
phurtt. 


SECTION  XV. 

COBALT.— NICKEL. 

Cobalt. 

This  metal  is  met  with  in  the  earth  chiefly  in  combination  with 
arsenic,  constituting  an  ore  from  which  all  the  cobalt  of  commerce  is 
derived.  It  is  a  constant  ingredient  of  meteoric  iron;  at  least  Professor 
Stromeyer  informs  me  that  he  has  analysed  several  varieties,  in  every 
one  of  which  he  has  detected  the  presence  of  cobalt. 
.  When  native  arseniuret  of  cobalt  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
exposed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  to  the  united  action  of  heat  and  air, 
its  elements  are  oxidized,  most  of  the  arsenious  acid  is  expelled  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  and  an  impure  oxide  of  cobalt,  called  zaffre,  remains. 
On  heating  this  substance  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  potassa,  a  beauti- 
ful blue-coloured  glass  is  obtained,  which,  when  reduced  to  powder,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  smalt* 

Metallic  cobalt  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  zaflTre  in  muriatic  acid, 
and  transmitting  through  the  solution  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  until  the  arsenious  acid  is  completely  separated  in  the  form  of 
sulphuret  of  arsenic.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then  boiled  with  a  little 
nitric  acid,  in  order  to  convert  the  protoxide  into  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potassa  is  added.  The  precipitate  consisting 
of  peroxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  cobalt,  after  being  well  washed 
with  water,  is  digested  in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
iron  and  leaves  the  cobalt  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  oxalate.  (Laugier.) 
On  heating  the  oxalate  of  cobalt  in  a  retort  from  which  atmospheric  air 
is  excluded,  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  black 
powder,  metallic  cobalt,  is  lef^.  (Thomson  in  Annals  of  Philosophy,  N. 
S.  i. )  The  pure  metal  is  easily  procured  also  by  passing  a  cuiTent  of 
dry  hydrogen  gas  over  oxide  of  cobalt  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube  of 
porcelain.  In  this  state  it  is  porous,  and  if  formed  at  a  low  temperature 
it  inflames  spontaneously,  as  stated  in  the  section  on  iron  (page  330). 

A  solution  of  cobalt  may  also  be  made  by  acting  on  the  native 
arseniuret  witli  sulphuric  mixed  with  a  fourth  part  of  nitric  acid,  sepa- 
rating as  much  arsenious  acid  as  possible  by  evaporation,  and  conducting 
the  remainder  of  the  process  as  above  described.    The  arseniuret  from 
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TiiBaberg  should  be  preferred  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  in  general  free 
from  nickel,  which  always  accompanies  the  cobalt  ores  of  Germany. 

Cobalt  is  a  brittle  metal,  of  a  reddish-gray  colour,  and  weak  metallic 
lustre.  Its  density,  according  to  my  observation,  is  7.834.  It  fuses  at 
about  130**  of  Wedgwood,  and  when  slowly  cooled  it  crystallizes.  It  is 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  susceptible  of  being  rendered  perma- 
nently magnetic  It  undergoes  little  change  in  the  sur,  but  absorbs 
oxygen  when  heated  in  open  vessels.  It  is  attacked  with  difficulty  by 
sulphuric  OP  mtiriatic  acid,  but  is  readily  oxidized  by  means  of  nitric 
acid.  Like  iron  and  the  other  metals  of  this  order,,it  decomposes  water 
at  a  red  heat  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas,  (Despretz.) 

Oxides  of  Cobalt. — Chemists  are  acquainted  with  two  oxides  of  cobalt. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Rothoff,*  the  pixitoxide  is  compo9ed 
of  29.5  parts  of  cobalt  and  8  parts  of  oxygen,  so  that  the  atomic  weight 
of  cobalt  is  29.5.  Dr.  Thomson,  on  the  contrary,  infers  from  his  analy- 
sis of  sulphate  of  cobalt,  that  26  is  the  equivalent  of  this  metal.  From 
this  discordance  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  atomic  weight  of  cobalt  is 
known  with  certainty.  According  to  RothofF,  the  oxygen  contained  in 
the  two  oxides  is  as  1  to  1.5. 

The  protoxide  is  of  an  ash-gray  colour,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  salts  of 
cobalt,  most  of  which  are  of  a  pink  hue.  When  heated  to  redness  in 
open  vessels  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the  peroxide.  It 
may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  cobalt  by  heat  in  a  ves- 
sel from  which  atmospheric  air  is  excluded.  It  is  easily  recognized  by 
^vlng  a  blue  tint  to  borax  When  melted  with  it;  and  is  employed  in  the^ 
arts,  in  the  form  of  smalt,  for  communicating  a  similar  colour  to  glass 
earthenware,  and  porcelain. 

Protoxide  of  cobalt  is  precipitated  from  its  salts  by  pure  potassa  as  a 
blue  hydrate,  which  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  gradually  becomes 
black.  Pure  ammonia  likewise  causes  a  blue  precipitate,  which  is 
redissolved  by  the  alkali  if  in  excess.  It  is  thrown  down  as  a  pale  pink 
carbonate  by  carbonate  of  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia;  but  an  Excess  of 
the  last  redissolves  it  with  facility.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces 
lid  change,  unless  the  solution  is  quite  neutral,  or  the  oxide  is  combined 
with  a  weak  acid*  Alkaline  hydrosulphurets  always  precipitate  it  as 
black  sulphuret  of  cobalt. 

Muriate  of  cobalt  is  celebrated  as  a  sympathetic  ink.  When  diluted 
with  water  so  as  to  form  a  pale  pink  solution,  and  then  employed  as  ink, 
the  letters,  which  are  invisible  in  the  cold,  become  blue  if  gently  heated. 

Peroxide  of  cobalt  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  is  easily  formed  from  the 
protoxide  in  the  way  already  mentioned.  It  does  not  unite  with  acids; 
and  when  digested  in  muriatic  acid,  the  protomuriate  of  cobalt  is 
generated  with  disengagement  of  chlorine.  When  strongly  heated  in 
close  vessels,  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the  protoxide. 

When  a  ssdt  of  cobalt  is  ta-eated  with  pure  ammonia  in  close-  vessels, 
part  of  the  cobalt  is  dissolved,  and  part  subsides  in  form  of  a  blue 
powder.  On  admitting  atmospheric  air,  this  substance  passes  to  a 
higher  state  of  oxidation,  and  is  gradually  dissolved.  If  nitrate  of 
cobalt  is  used,  a  double  salt  maybe  obtained  in  crystals  which  L.  Gmelin, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  remarks,  believes  to  consist  of  nitrate 
and  eohaUaie  of  ammonia.  The  existence  of  this  acid,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  established. 

Cobalt  appears  to  unite  with  sulphur  in  three  proportions;  the  first 
being  a  protosulphuret,  the  second  a  sesquisulphuret,  and  the  third  a 
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deutosulphuret.  The  protosulphuret  has  a  g^ay  colour,  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  a  crystalline  texture.  It  may  be  formed  in  the  dry  way 
eitlier  by  throwing  fragments  of  sulphur  On  red-hot  cobalt,  or  by  ig^ting 
oxide  of  cobalt  with  sulphur;  and  it  is  thrown  down  as  a  black  precipi- 
tate from  the  salts  of  cobalt  by  alkaline  hydrosulphurets,  or  even  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  if  the  salt  is  quite  neutral,  or  the  oxide 
united  with  any  of  Uie  feebler  acids. 

Arfwedson  has  observed  that  when  hydrogen  g^is  is  transmitted  over 
sulphate  of  cobalt  heated  to  redness,  water  and  sulphurous  acid  are 
evolved,  and  a  compound  remains,  called  an  oxisulphuret,  consisting  of 
oxide  of  cobalt  united  with  sulphuret  of  cobalt.  When  this  substance 
is  exposed  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  at  a  red  heat,  the  oxide  is 
decomposed,  and  the  sesquisulphuret  is  formed. 

The  deutosulphuret  is  prepared,  according  to  Setterberg,  by  heating 
carbonate  of  cobalt  in  a  state  of  intimate  mixture  with  one  and  a  half  of 
its  weight  of  sulphur.  "  The  process  is  conducted  in  a  glass  retort,  and 
the  heat  continued  as  long  as  sulphur  is  expelled;  but  the  temperature 
should  not  be  suffered  to  reach  that  of  redness. 

The  compounds  of  cobalt  with  the  other  non-metallic  bodies  have 
hitherto  been  little  examined. 

Nickel, 

Nickel  is  a  constituent  of  meteoric  iron.  It  occurs  likewise  in  the 
copper-coloured  mineral  of  Westphalia,  termed  copper-nickel^  a  native, 
arseniuret  of  nickel,  which  in  addition  to  its  chief  constituents  contains 
sulphur,  iron,  cobalt,  and  copper.  The  preparations  of  nickel  may 
either  be  made  from  this  mineral  or  from  the  artificial  arseniuret  caUed 
speiss,  a  metallurgic  production  obtained  in  foiming  smalt  from  the 
roasted  ores  of  cobalt.  Various  processes  have  been  devised  for  pro- 
curing a  pure  salt  of  nickel,  but  the  following  appears  to  me  as  simple 
and  perhaps  as  successful  as  any.  After  reducing  speiss  to  fine  powder 
it  is  digested  in  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  a  fourth  part  of  nitric  acid  is 
added;  and  when  the  solution  is  saturated  with  nickel,  it  is  set  aside  for 
sevei*al  hours  in  order  that  arsenious  acid  may  separate,  and  is  then  fil- 
tered. The  clear  liquid  is  subsequently  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  potassa,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize  spontaneously;  when  a 
double  salt,  sidphate  of  nickel  and  potassa,  is  deposited.  Dr.  Thom- 
8o;i,  who  proposed  this  process,  states  that  the  crystals  thus  obtained 
are  quite  free  from  arsenic  and  iron,  and  contain  no  impurities  except 
copper  and  cobalt.  The  former  is  easily  precipitated  as  sulphuret  by  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  a  little  free  sulphuric  acid  being 
previously- added;  and  at  the  same  time  any  traces  of  arsenic,  if  present, 
would  likewise  subside  as  orpiment.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then  heated 
to  expel  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  oxides  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassa.  The  separation  of  these 
oxides  may  then  be  effected  by  the  method  suggested  by  M.  Berthier. 
The  mixed  hydrates,  afier  being  well  washed,  are  suspended  in  water 
through  which  chlorine  is  transmitted  to  saturation.  All  the  cobalt, 
and  generally  some  nickel,  is  converted  into  peroxide  and  thus  ren- 
dered insoluble;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  nickel  is  dissolved  in  the 
form  of  muriate,  and  may  be.  removed  from  the  insoluble  peroxides 
by  filtration. 

Metallic  nickel,  which  may  be  prepared  either  by  heating  the  oxalate 
in  close  vessels,  or  by  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  charcoal  or  hy-. 
drogen  on  oxide  of  nickel,  is  of  a  white  colour,  intermediate  between 
that  of  tin  and  silver.  It  has  a  strong  metallic  lustre,  and  is  both  duc- 
tile and  malleable.    It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  like  iron  and  co- 
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bait  may  be  rendered  magnetic.  Its  specific  gpravity  after  fusion  is  about 
8.279,  and  is  increased  to  near  9.0  by  hammering. 

Nickel  is  very  infusible,  but  less  so,  according  to  my  observation, 
than  pure  iron.  It  suffers  no  chang'e  at  common  temperatures  by  ex- 
posure to  air  and  moisture;  but  it  absorbs  oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  though 
not  rapidly,  and  is  partially  oxidized.  It  decomposes  water  at  the  same 
temperature.  Muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids  act  upon  it  with  difficulty? 
but  by  nitric  acid  it  is  readily  oxidized,  and  forms  a  nitrate  of  the  pro- 
toxide of  nickel. 

Nickel  is  susceptible  of  two  stages  of  oxidation.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Berzelius,  Berthier,  and  Thomson,  the  combining  pro- 
portion of  nickel  is  26,  and  that  of  its  protoxide  34.  The  protoxide 
miay  hence  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  each  ele- 
ment. (Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  No.  xiii.  157.)  Peroxide  of 
nickel  has  been  less  fully  examined  than  the  protoxide;  but  from 
some  experiments  of  RothofT,  it  appears  to  consist  of  26  parts  or 
one  equivalent  of  nickel,  and  12  parts  or  one  equivalent  and  a  half  of 
oxygen. 

Protoxide  of  nickel  may  be  formed  by  heating  the  carbonate,  oxalate, 
or  nitrate  to  redness  in  an  open  vessel,  and  is  then  of  an  ash-g^y  col- 
our; but  after  being  heated  to  whiteness,  its  colour  is  a  dull  olive-green. 
It  is  said  to  be  reducible  by  heat  unaided  by  combustible  matter;  but  I 
have  exposed  it  to  intense  heat  in  a  wind  furnace,  without  its  reduction 
being  effected.  It  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It  is  a  strong  alka- 
luie  base,  and  nearly  all  its  salts  have  a  green  tint.  It  is  precipitated  as 
a  hydrate  of  a  pale -green  colour  by  the  pure  alkalies,  but  it  is  redissolv- 
ed  by  ammonia  in  excess;  as  a  pale-gree;i  carbonate  by  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, but  is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia;  and  as  a 
black  sulphuret  by  alkaline  hydrosulphurets.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
occasions  no  precipitate,  unless  the  solution  is  quite  neutral,  or  the 
oxide  combined  with  a  weak  acid. 

Peroxide  of  nickel  has  a  black  colour,  and  is  formed  by  transmitting 
chlorine  gas  through  water  in  which  the  hydrate  of  the  protoxide  is  sus- 
pended. The  peroxide  does  not  unite  with  acids,  is  decomposed  by  a 
red  beat,  and  with  hot  muriatic  acid  forms  a  protomuriate  with  disen- 
gagement of  chlorine  gas. 

Thenard  succeeded  in  preparing  a  peroxide  by  the  action  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  on  hydrated  protoxide  of  nickel;  but  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther the  composition  of  this  peroxide  is  identical  with  that  above  de- 
scribed, or  different.  Two  suboxides  have  likewise  been -enumerated? 
but  their  existence  is  exceedingly  problematical. 

Protosulphuret  of  nickel  is  formed  by  processes  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed for  preparing  protosulphuret  of  cobalt^  The  precipitated  sul- 
phuret is  dark  brown  or  nearly  black,  and  is  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid 
with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  while  that  procured  in  the 
dry  way  is  of  a  grayish-yellow  colour,  and  requires  for  solution  nitric  or 
nitro-muriatic  acid.  It  occurs  as  a  natural  production  m  very  delicate 
acicular  cr3'^stals,  the  haarkies  of  the  Germans. 

Arfwedson  obtained  another  sulphuret  by  transmitting  hydrogen  gas 
over  ^sulphate  of  nickel  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  of  a  lighter  yellow  and 
more  fusible  than  the  former,  and  appears  to  be  a  disulphuret,  consist- 
ing of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  two  of  nickel. 

Phosphorus  unites  readily  with  nickel,  forming  a  white  fudble  phos« 
phuret.     When  nickel  and  charcoal  are  heated  together,  and  the  un 
combined  metal  removed  by  muriatic  acid,  a  carburet  of  nickel  remain 
similar  in  appea^nce  to  graphite.  (Berzelius.) 
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CLASS  IL 

ORD£R  U. 

METALS  WHICH  DO  NOT  DECOMPOSE  WATER  AT  ANY 
TEMPERATUUE,  AND  THE  OXIDES  OF  WHICH  ARE  NOT 
REDUCED  TO  THE  METALLIC  STATE  BY  THE  SOLE 
ACTION  OF  HEAT. 


SECTION  xvr. 

ARSENIC. 

Metallic  arsenic  sometimes  occurs  native,  but  more  frequently  it  is 
found  in  combination  with  other  metals,  and  especially  with  cobalt  and 
iron.  On  roasting  these  arsenical  ores  in  a  rev^rberatory  furnace,  the 
arsenic,  from  its  volatility,  is  expelled,  combines  with  oxygen  as  it 
rises,  and  condenses  into  thick  cakes  on  the  roof  of  the  chimney.  The 
sublimed  mass,  after  being  purified  by  a  second  sublimation,  is  the  vir- 
ulent poison  known  by  the  name  of  arsenic  or  while  oxide  of  arsenic, 
'  From  this  substance  the  metal  itself  is  procured  by  heating  it  with 
charcoal.  The  most  convenient  process  is  to  mix  the  white  oxide  with 
about  twice  its  weight  of  black  flux,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  a  red 
heat  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  over  which  is  luted  an  empty  crucible  for 
receiving  the  metal.  The  reduction  is  easily  effected,  and  metallic 
arsenic  collects  in  the  upper  crucible,  which  should  be  kept  cool  for 
the  purpose  of  condensing  the  vapour. 

Arsenic  is  an  exceedingly  brittle  metal,  of  a  strong  metallic  lustre, 
and  white  colour,  running  into  steel-gray.  Its  structure  is  crystalline, 
and  its  density,  according  to  my  observation,  is  5.8843.  When  heated 
to  356**  F.  it  sublimes  without  previously  liquefying;  for  its  point  of  fu- 
sion is  far  above  that  of  its  sublimation,  and  has  not  hitherto  been  de- 
termined. Its  vapour  has  a  strong  odour  of  garlic,  a  property  which 
affords  a  distinguishing  character  for  metallic  arsenic,  as  it  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  metal,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  zinc,  which 
is  said  to  emit  a  similar  odour  when  thrown  in  powder  on  burning  char- 
coal. In  close  vessels  it  may  be  sublimed  without  change,  but  if  at- 
mospheric air  be  admitted  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  the  white  oxide. 
According  to  Hahncman  it  is  slowly  oxidized  and  dissolved  by  being 
boiled  in  water.  In  general  it  speedily  tarnishes  by  exposure  to  air  and 
moisture,  acqmring  upon  its  surface  a  dark  film,  which  is  extremely, 
superficial;  but  Berzelius  remarks  that  he  has  kept  some  specimens  in 
open  vessels  for  years  without  loss  of  lustre,  while  others  are  oxidized 
through  their  whole  substance,  and  fall  into  powder.  The  product  of 
this  spontaneous  oxidation,  which  is  known  abroad  under  the  name  of 
fiy-fwoder^  is  supposed  by  Berzelius  to  be  an  oxide;  but  it  is  more  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  mixture  of  white  oxide  and  metallic  arsenic.  (Lehr- 
buch  der  Chemie,  ii.  32.) 
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Compounds  of%Arsenic  and  Oxygen, 

Chemists  are  acquainted  with  two  compounds  of  arsenic  and  oxygen; 
and  as  they  both  possess  the  properties  of  an  acid,  the  terms  arseniouB 
and  arsenic  acid  have  been  properly  applied  to  them.  Considerable 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  their  composition.  Dr.  Thomson  be- 
lieves 38  to  be  the  combining*  proportion  of  metallic  arsenic,  and  that 
arsenious  acid  consists  of  one  atom  of  metal  to  two  a£oms  of  oxygen, 
and  arsenic  acid  of  one  atom  of  metal  to  three  atoms  of  axygen.  Ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  37.627  is  the  equivalent  of  the  metal,  and  the 
oxygen  in  the  two  acids  is  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  5.  Arsenious  acid  is 
stated  by  the  former  to  contain  29.63,  and  by  the  latter  24.18  per  cent, 
of  oxygen,  a  difference  which  is  very  considerable.  The  results  of 
Dr.  Thomson  are  commonly  adopted  in  this  country;  but  as  several  cir- 
cumstances induce  me  to  suspect  tlieir  accuracy,  Pshall  employ  those 
of  Berzelius  by  preference.  As  the  atomic  weight  of  metallic  arsenic 
was  found  nearly  the  same  by  both  chemists,  38  may  be  adopted  as  the 
most  convenient.  The  composition  of  the  two  acids  of  arsenic  may  ac- 
cordingly be  thus  stated: — 

Arsenic,  Oxygen, 

Arsenious  acid  38  or  one  equiv.  12  or  one  and  a  half  equiv. 

Arsenic  acid  38  or  one  equiv.  20  or  two  and  a  half  equiv, 

Arsenious  ./ffcirf.-— This  compound,  frequently  called  wTUie  oxide  of 
arsenic^  is  always  generated  when  arsenic  is  heated  in  open  vessels^  and 
may  be  prepared  by  digesting  the  metal  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  The 
white  arsenic  of  commerce  is  derived  from  the  native  arseniurets  of  co- 
balt, being  sublimed  during  the  roasting  of  these  ores  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  zaffre,  and  it  is  purified  by  a  second  sublimation  in  iron  vessels. 
It  is  commonly  sold  in  the  state  of  a  fine  white  powder;  but  when  first 
sublimed,  it  is  in  the  form  of  brittle  masses,  more  or  less  transparent, 
colourless,  of  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  conchoidal  fracture.  This  glass, 
which  may  also  be  obtained  by  fusion,  preserves  its  transparency  in  a 
perfectly  diy  atmosphere,  but  in  ordinary  states  of  the  air  gradually 
becomes  opake  and  wliite.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3.7.  At  380*'  F.  it  is 
volatilized,  yielding  vapours  which  do  not  possess  the  odour  of  gai'lic, 
and  which  condense  unchanged  on  cold  surfaces.  If  the  sublimation  is 
slowly  conducted,  the  vapour  collects  in  the  form  of  distinct  octohedral 
crystals  of  adamantine  lustre  and  perfectly  transparent.  Its  -point  of 
fusion  is  rather  higher  than  that  at  which  it  sublimes;  and,  therefore,  in 
order  to  be  vitrified,  it  must  either  be  heated  under  pressure,  or  the 
temperature  ra]ndly  raised  beyond  380**, 

The  taste  of  arsenious  acid  is  stated  differently  by  different  persons. 
It  is  prevalently  thought  to  be  acrid;  but  I  am  satisfied  from  personal 
observation  that  it  may  be  deliberately  tasted  without  exciting  more 
than  a  very  Taint  impression  of  sweetness,  and  perhaps  of  acidity.  The 
acrid  taste  ascribed  to  it  has  probably  been  confounded  with  the  local 
inflammation,  by  which  its  application,  if  of  some  continuance,  is  fol- 
lowed. (Dr.  Christison  on  the  Taste  of  Arsenic  in  the  Edinburgh  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal  for  July,  1827.)  It  reddens  vegetable  blue 
colours  feebly,  an  effect  which  is  best  shown  by  placing  the  acid  in 
powder  on  moistened  litmus  paper.  It  combines  with  ssdifiable  bases, 
forming  salts  which  are  termed  arsenites. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Klaproth  and  Bucholz,  1000  parts 
of  boiling  water  dissolve  77^75  of  arsenious  acid;  and  the  solution,  after 
having  cooled  to  6U?  F.,  contains  only  30  parts.    The  same  quantity  of 
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water  at  60^,  when  mixed  with  the  acid  in  powder,  dissolves  only  two 
parts  and  a  half.  Guibourt  has  lately  observed  that  the  transparent  and 
opake  varieties  of  arsenic  diifer  in  solubility.  He  found  that  1000  parts 
of  temperate  water  dissolve,  during  36  hours,  9.6  of  the  transparent, 
and  12.5  of  the  opake  variety;  that  the  same  quantity  of  boiling*  water 
dissolves  97  parts  of  the  transparent  variety,  retaining  18  when  cold, 
but  takes  up  115  of  the  opake  variety,  and  retains  29  on  cooling.  By 
the  presence  of  organic  substances,  such  as  milk  or  tea,  its  solubility  is 
materially  impaired.  (Christison  on  Poisons,  177.)         v 

When  metallic  arsenic  is  sharply  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  pure 
hydrogen  gas  is  evolved;  and  a  mass  is  left  consisting  of  arseniuret  of 
potassium  and  arsenite  of  potassa;  facts,  which  prove  that  a  portion  of 
arsenic  is  oxidized,  and  derives  its  oxygen  partly  from  water  and  partly 
from  potassa.  If  the  heat  is  raised  to  redness,  the  arsenious  acid  is 
resolved  into  arsenic  acid  and  metal,  the  former  remaining  as  an 
arseniate,  while  the  latter  is  expelled.  Similar  phenomena  ensue 
with  hydrates  of  soda,  baryta,  and  lime;  except  that  with  the  two 
latter  no  arsenic  acid  is  produced.  (Soubeiran  in  An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph. 
xliii.  410.) 

The  tests  commonly  recommended  for  detecting  the  presence  of 
arsenious  acid  are  four  in  number;  namely,  lime-water,  ammoniacal 
nitrate  of  silver,  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper,  and  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. 

1.  When  lime-water  is  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  arsenious 
acid,  a  white  precipitate  subsides,  which  is  arsenite  of  lime.  On  dry- 
ing this  salt,  mixing  it  with  powdered  charcoal  or  black  flux,  and  heat- 
ing the  mixture  contained  in  a  glass  tube  to  redness  by  means  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  the  arsenic  is  reduced,  sublimes,  and  condenses  in  a  cool  part  of 
the  tube.  The  process  of  reduction  is  absolutely  necessary,  since  sev- 
eral other  acids  as  well  as  the  arsenious,  such  as  caiHsonic,  phosphoric* 
oxalic,  and  tartaric  acid,  yield  white  precipitates  with  lime-water. 
Arsenite  of  \ime  is  soluble  in  all  acids  which  are  capable  of  dissolving 
lime  itself;  and  indeed  all  the  arsenites  are  dissolved  by  those  acids  with 
which  their  bases  do  not  form  insoluble  compounds. 

Lime-water  is  of  little  service  for  discovering  arsenious  acid  in  mixed 
fluids;  for  arsenite  of  lime  is  so  light  a  powder,  that  when  formed  in 
gelatinous  or  oleaginous  solutions,  such  as  in  broth,  or  tea  made  with 
milk,  it  remains  suspended  in  the  liquid,  and  cannot  be  separated 
from  it. 

2.  Arsenious  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  unless  an 
alkali  is  present  to  neutralize  the  nitric  acid.  Ammonia  is  commonly 
employed  for  the  purpose;  but  as  arsenite  of  silver  is  very  soluble  in 
ammonia,  an  excess  of  the  alkali  would  retain  the  arsenite  in  solution. 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Mr.  Hume  proposes  to  employ  the  am- 
moniacal nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  made  by  dropping  ammonia  into  a 
solution  of  lunar  caustic  till  the  oxide  of  silver  at  first  thrown  down  is 
nearly  all  dissolved.  The  liquid  thus  prepared  contains  *the  precise 
quantity  of  ammonia  which  is  required;  and  when  mixed  with  arsenious 
acid,  two  neutral  salts  result,  the  soluble  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
insoluble  yellow  arsenite  of  silver.  Ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  like- 
wise diminishes  the  risk  of  fallacy  that  might  arise  from  the  presence  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Phosphate  of  silver  is  so  very  soluble  in  ammonia, 
that  when  a  neutral  phosphate  is  mixed  with  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of 
wlver,  the  resulting  phosphate  of  alver  is  held  almost  entirely  in  sola-! 
tion  by  the  free  ammonia. 

The  test  of  nitrate  of  silver,  however,  even  in  its  improved  state,  is 
still  liable  to  objection.     For  when  flrsenio^s  acid  in  small  proportion  i^ 
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mixed  with  salts  o^  marifitic  acid,  or  animal  and  vegetable  infusions, 
the  arsenite  of  silver  either  does  not  subside  at  all,  or  is  precipitated  in 
so  impure  a 'state  that  its  characteristic  colour  cannot  be  distinguished. 
Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  obviating"  this  source  of  falla- 
cy; but  Dr.  Christison  has  shown,  as  I  conceive  quite  satisfactorily,  that 
this  test  cannot  be  relied  on  in  practice. 

3.  Ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  made  by  adding  am* 
monia  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  until  the  precipitate  at  first 
thrown  down  is  nearly  all  redissolved,  occasions  with  arsenious  acid  a 
g^een  precipitate,  which  has  been  long  used  as  a  pigment  under  the 
name  of  Scheel^a  green.  This  test,  though  well  adapted  for  detecting 
arsenious  acid  cHssolved  in  pure  water,  is  very  fallacious  when  applied 
to  mixed  fluids.  Dr.  Christison  has  proved  that  ammoniacal  sulphate 
of  copper  produces  in  some  animal  and  vegetable  infusions,  containing 
no  arsenic,  a  greenish  precipitate,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  Scheele's 
green;  whereas,  in  other  mixed  fluids,  such  as  tea  and  porter,  to 
which  arsenic  has  been  previously  added,  it  occasions  none  at  all,  if 
the  arsenious  acid  is  in  small  quantity.  In  some  of  these  liquids,  a  free 
vegetable  acid  is  doubtless  the  solvent;  but  arsenite  of  copper  is  also  ' 
dissolved  by  tannin  and  perhaps  by  other  vegetable  as  well  as  some 
animal  principles. 

4.  When  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  conducted  through 
a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  the  fluid  immediately  acquires  a  yellow 
colour,  and  in  a  short  time  becomes  turbid,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
orpiment,  yellow  sulp buret  of  arsenic.  The  precipitate  is  at  first  par- 
tially suspended  in  the  liquid;  but  as  soon  as  free  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  expelled  by  boiling,  it  subsides  perfectly,  and  may  easily  be  col- 
lected on  a  filter.  One  condition,  however,  must  be  observed  in  order 
to  ensure  success,  namely,  that  the  liquid  does  not  contain  a  free  alkali; 
for  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  dissolved  with  remarkable  facility  by  pure 
potassa  or  ammonia.  To  avoid  this  source  of  fallacy,  it  is  necessary  to 
acidulate  the  solution  with  a  little  acetic  or  muriatic  acid.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  likewise  acts  on  arsenic  in  all  vegetable  and  animsd  fluids  if 
previously  boiled,  filtered,  and  acidulated. 

But  it  does  no^  necessarily  follow,  because  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
causes  a  yellow  precipitate,  that  arsenic  is  present;  for  there  are  not 
less  than  four  other  substances,  namely,  selenium,  cadmium,  tin,  and 
antimony,  the  sulphurets  of  which,  judging  from  their  colour  alone, 
might  be  mistaken  for  orpiment.  From  these  and  all  other  substances 
whatever,  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  may  be  thus  distinguished.  < — When 
heated  with  black  flux  in  the  manner  described  for  reducing  arsenite  of 
lime,  a  metallic  crust  of  an  iron -gray  colour  externally,  and  crystalline 
on  its  inner  surface,  is  deposited  on  the  cool  part  of  the  tube.  This 
character  alone  is  quite  satisfactory;  but  it  is  easy  to  procure  additional 
evidence,  by  reconverting  the  metal  into  arsenious  acid,  so  as  to  obtain 
it  in  the  form  of  resplendentf>ctohedral  crystals.  This  is  done  by  hold- 
ing that  part  of  the  tube  to  which  the  arsenic  adheres  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  above  a  very  small  spirit-lamp  flame,  so  that  the 
metal  may  be  slowly  sublimed.  As  it  rises  in  vapour  it  combines  with 
oxygen,  and  is  deposited  in  crystals  within  the  tube.  The  character  of 
these  crystals  with  respect  to  volatility,  lustre,  trimsparency,  and  form, 
is  so  exceedingly  well  marked,  that  a  practised  eye  may  sa^ly  identify 
them,  though  their  weight  should  not  exceed  the  lOOth  pisirt  of  a  grain. 
This  experiment  does  not  succeed  unless  the  tube  be  quite  clean  and 
dry. 

The  only  circumstance  which  occasions  a  difficulty  in  the  preceding; 
propess,  is  the  presence  of  organic  substances,  which  cause  the  precf 
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pitate  to  subside  imperfectly,  render  filtration  tedious,  and  froth  Up  in* 
conveniently  during  the  reduction.  Hence  if  abundant,  they  should  be 
removed  before  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  employed;  and  this  object  is 
accomplished  by  slightly  acidulating  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  ad- 
ding nitrate  of  silver  as  long  as  a  precipitate  appears,  filtering,  removing 
excess  of  silver  by  muriate-  of  soda,  neutralizing  the  filtered  solution 
with  an  alkali,  and  lastly,  acidulating  as  usual  with  acetic  acid.  The 
object  cf  these  directions  will  readily  appear.  The  organic  substances 
form  an  insoluble  compound  with  oxide  of  silver,  while  the  arsenic, 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  acid  of  the  decomposed  nitrate,  remain 
in  the  liquid.  Now  silver  and  free  qitric  acid  would  interfere  with  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  former  is  precipitated  as  a  black  sul- 
phuret  by  this  reagent;  while  free  nitric  acid  decomposes  the  gas,  and 
throws  down  sulphur,  which,  if  mixed  in  any  quantity  with  sulphuret 
of  arsenic,  prevents  its  reduction.  (Christison  on  Poisons,  199.) 

It  hence  appears,  that  of  the  various  tests  for  arsenic,  the  only  one 
which  g^ves  uniform  results,  and  is  applicable  to  every  case,  is  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen: — all  the  rest  may  be  dispensed  with.  For  this  great 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  testing  for  arsenious  acid,  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Christison.  By  this  process  he  discovered  the  presence  of  arse- 
nious acid  when  mixed  with  complex  fluids,  such  as  tea,  porter,  and 
the  like,  in  the  proportion  of  one- fourth  of  a  grain  to  an  ounce;  and 
more  recently  he  has  twice  obtained  so  small  a  quantity  as  the  20th  of  a 
grain  from  the  stomachs  of  people  who  had  been  poisoned  with  arsenic. 
(Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  October,  1824;  and  second 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico-chirurgical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh.) 

The  black  flux  employed  in  the  processes  for  reducing  arsenic,  is 
prepared  by  deflagrating  a  mixture  of  bitartrate  of  potassa  with  half 
Its  weight  of  nitre.  The  nitric  and  tai*taric  acid  undergo  decomposition, 
and  the  solid  product  is  charcoal  derived  from  tartaric  acid,  and  pure 
carbonate  of  potassa*  M'hen  this  substance  is  employed  in  the  reduction 
of  arsenious  acid  or  its  salts,  the  charcoal  is  of  course  the  decomposing 
agent;  but  the  alkali  is  of  use  in  retaining  the  arsenious  acid  until  the 
temperature  is  sufficiently  high  for  its  decomposition.  With  sulphuret 
of  arsenic,  on  the  contrai^,  the  alkali  is  the  active  principle,  the  potas- 
sium of  which  unites  with  sulphur  and  liberates  the  arsenic;  but  the 
charcoal  operates  usefully  by  facilitating  the  decomposition  of  the 
alkaline  carbonate. 

jSraenic  JLcid, — This  compound  is  made  by  dissolving  arsenious  acid  in 
concentrated  nitric,  mixed  with  a  little  muriatic  acid,  and  distilling  the 
solution  to  perfect  dryness.  The  acid  thus  prepared  has  a  sour  metallic 
taste,  reddens  vegetable  blue  colours,  and  with  alkalies  forms  neutral 
salts,  which  are  termed  arseniates,  ■  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  water 
than  arsenious  acid,  dissolving,  in  fiv§  or  six  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and 
in  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  hot  wat«.  It  forms  irregular  g^ins 
when  its  solution  is  evaporated,  but  does  not  crystallize.  If  strongly 
heated  it  fuses  into  a  glass  which  is  deliquescent.  When  urged  by  a 
very  strong  red  heat  it  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  arsenious  acid. '  It  is 
an  active  poison. 

Arsenic  acid  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  yields 
a  sulphuret  of  arsenic  very  like  orpiment  in  colour,  but  contaimng  a 
greater  proportional  quantity  of  sulphur.  The  soluble  arseniates,  when 
mixed  with  the  nitrates  of  lead  or  silver,  form  insoluble  arseniates,  the 
former  of  which  has  a  white,  and  the  latter  a  brick-red  colour.  They 
disserve  readily  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  when  heated  with  charcoal 
yiela  metallic  arsenic. 
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Chhride  of  Arsenic, — When  arsenic  m  powder  is  thrown  into  a  jar 
full  of  dry  chlorine  gas,  it  takes  fire,  and  a  chloride  of  arsenic  is  gene- 
rated; and  the  same  compound  may  be  formed  by  distilling ,  a  mixttire 
of  six  pai*ts  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  one  of  arsenic.  It  is  a  colour- 
less yoiatile  liquid,  which  fumes  strongly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  hence 
called  fuming  liquor  of  arsenicy  and  is  resolved  by  water  into  muriatic 
and  arsenious  acids.'  According  to  Dr.  J.  Davy  it  is  composed  of  60.48 
parts  of  chlorine  and  39.52  of  arsenic,  a  proportion  which  does  not 
coirespond  with  the  laws  of  combination,  and,  therefore,  is  doubtless 
inexact. 

The  following  process  has  been  lately  proposed  by  M.  Dumas.  Into 
a  tubulated  retort  is  introduced  a  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  with  ten 
limes  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  and  after  raising  its 
temperature  to  near  212*'  fragments  of  sea-salt  are  thrown  in  by 
the  tubular.  If  the  salt  is  added  in  successive  small  portions,  scarcely 
any  muriatic  acid  gas  is  evolved,  and  the  pure  chloride  may  be 
collected  in  cooled  vessels.  Towards  the  end  of  tlie  process  a  little 
water  frequently  passes  over  with  the  chloride;  but  tins  hydratcd  por- 
tion does  not  mix  with  the  anhydrous  chloride,  but  swims  on  its  surface. 
The  hydrate  may  be  decomposed,  and  a  pure  chloride  obtained,  by 
distilling  the  mixture  from  a  sufficient  quantity  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  M.  Dumas  considers  this  compound  a  protochloride  of 
arsenic,  so  that  it  is  probably  different  from  that  obtained  by  means  of 
corrosive  sublimate.     (Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  N.  S.  i.  235.) 

Iodide  of  arsenic  is.  formed  by  bringing  its  elements  into  contact,  and 
promoting  union  by  gentle  heat.  They  form  a  deep-red  compound, 
which  is  resolved  into  arsenic  and  hydriodic  acids  by  the  action  of  water. 
(Plisson  in  An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxxix.  266.) 

Bromide  of  Arsenic. — The  elements  of  this  compound  unite  at  the 
moment  of  contact,  with  vivid  evolution  of  heat  and  light.  Serullas 
prepared  it  by  adding  dry  arsenic  to  bromine  as  long  as  light  was 
emitted,  the  fbriper  being  added  in  successive  small  quantities,  to  pre- 
vent the  temperature  from  rising  too  high.  The  bromide  is  then  dis- 
tilled, and  collected  in  a  cool  receiver.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxxviii. 

318.) 

This  compound  is  solid  at  or  below  68**  F.,  liquefies  between  68**  and 

77^9  and  boils  at  428°.  As  a  liquid  it  is  transparent  and  slightly  yellow, 
and  yields  long  prisms  by  evaporation.  It  is  composed  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  arsenic  and  one  and  a  half  of  bromine;  and  by  contact  with 
water  it  is  converted  into  arsenious  and  hydrobromic  acids. 

Arseniuretted  Hydrogen, — ^This  gas,  which  was  discovered  by  Scheele, 
has  been  studied  by  Proust,  Trommsdorf,  and  others,  but  especially  by 
Stromeyer.  It  is  generally  made  by  digesting  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
arsenic  in  muriatic  acid;  but  as  thus  prepared  it  is  always  mixed  \vith 
free  hydrogen.  M.  Soubeiran,  who  has  lately  written  on  this  compound, 
generated  it  by  fusing  arsenic  with  its  own  weight  of  granulated  zinc, 
and  decomposing  the  alloy  with  strong  muriatic  acid.  The  gas,  thus 
developed,  is  quite  free  fi'om  hydrogen,  being  absorbed  without  residue 
by  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Its  specific  gravity, 
calculated  by  Soubeiran,  is  4.1828.  It  is  colourless,  and  has  a  fetid 
odour  like  that  of  garlic.  It  extinguishes  bodies  in  combustion,  but  is 
itself  kindled  by  them,  and  burns  with  a  blue  fiarae.  It  instantly 
destroys  small  animals  that  are  immersed  in  it,  and  is  poisonous  to 
man  in  a  high  degree,  having  proved  fatal  to  a  German  philosopher,  the 
late  M.  Gehlen.  Water  absorbs  one-fifth  of  its  volume,  and  acquires 
the  odour  of  the  gas.     It  wants  altogether  the  properties  of  an  acid. 

Arseniurett^d  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  various  agents.    It  suffers 
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g^nulual  decomposition  when  mixed  with  ttmospheric  %it,  water  being 
formed,  »nd  metallic  arsenic,  together  with  a  little  oxide,  depoated. 
With  nitric  acid,  water  is  generated,  and  a  deposite  of  metal  takes  plac:e, 
which  is  subsequently  oxidized.  Chlorine  decomposes  it  instantly  with 
disengagement  of  heat  ancT  light,  muriatic  acid  being  generated,  and 
the  metal  set  free.  With  iodine  it  yields  hydriodic  acid  gas  and  iodide 
of  arsenic,  and  sulphur  and  phosphorus  produce  analogous  changes. 
By  its  action  on  salts  of  the  easily  reducible  metals,  such  as  silver  and 
gold,  the  metal  is  revived,  and  its  oxygen  uniting  with  the  elements  of 
the  gas  constitutes  arsenious  acid  and  water.  With  salts  of  copper  the 
products  are  water  and  arseniuret  of  copper;  and  with  several  other 
metallic  salts  its  action  is  similar. 

M.  Soubeiran  observed  that  arseniuretted  hydrogen  in  a  glass  tube  is 
completely  decomposed  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  that  its  hy- 
drogen occupies  one  and  a  half  as  much  space  as  when  in  combination. 
He  has  also  confirmed  the  observation  of  Dumas  that  when  mixed  with 
oxygen,  and  detonated  by  the  electric  spark,  each  volume  of  the  g^, 
in  forming  water  and  arsenious  acid,  requires  one  and  a  half  its  volume 
of  oxygen  gas.  The  oxygen,  therefore,  is  equally  divided  between 
the  arsenic  and  hydrx>gen;  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen  consists  of  one 
equivalent  of  arsenic  and  one  and  a  half  of  hydrogen.  By  volume,  it 
is  composed  of  half  a  volume  of  the  vapour  of  arsenic^  and  one  and  a 
half  of  hydrogen,  condensed  into  one  measure.*  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de 
Ph.  xliii.  407.) 

A  solid  compound  of  arsenic  and  hydrogen,  of  a  brown  colour,  was 
discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard.  The  former 
prepared  it  by  attaching  a  piece  of  arsenic  to  the  negative  wire  during 
the  decomposition  of  water  by  galvanism;  and  the  French  chemists,  by 
the  action  of  water  on  an  alloy  of  potassium  and  arsenic.  M.  Soubeiran, 
in  his  late  experiments,  succeeded  in  forming  it  by  the  latter  process, 
but  not  by  that  of  Davy.  It  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  one  equiv* 
alent  of  arsenic  and  one  of  hydrogen.  • 

Sulphurds  of  w^rxenfc— Sulphur  umtes  with  arsenic  in  at  least  three 
proportions,  forming  compounds,  two  of  which  occur  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  are  well  known  by  the  names  of  realgar  and  orpiment. 
Realgar  or  the  protosulphuret  may  be  formed  artificially  by  heating  ar- 
senious acid  with  about  half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  until  the  mixture  is 
brought  into  a  state  of  perfect  fusion.  The  cooled  mass  is  crystalline, 
transparent,  and  of  a  ruby-red  colour;  and  may  be  sublimed  in  close 
vessels  without  change.  It  is  composed  of  38  parts  or  one  equivalent 
of  arsenic,  and  16  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  sulphur. 

Orpiment,  or  sesquiaulpkuret  of  arsenic,  may  be  prepared  by  fusing 
together  equal  parts  of  arsenious  acid  and  sulphur;  but  the  best  mode 
of  obtaining  it  quite  pure  is  by  transmitting  a  current  of  sulphuretted 

*  In  this  statement  Dr.  Turner  has  departed  from  the  general  prind- 
ple,  which  he  has  umformly  adopted  elsewhere,  that  equivalent  quan- 
tities of  the  different  simple  gases  and  vapours,  except  oxygen,  occu- 
py the  same  volume.  A  more  consistent  view,  therefore,  of  the  com- 
position of  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  would  be  to  consider  it  as  composed 
of  one  volume  of  the  vapour  of  arsenic  united  to  one  and  a  half  volumes  of 
hydrogen,  condensed  into  one  volume.  Its  composition  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Turner,  makes  the  combining  volume  of  arsenic  vapour  the  same  as 
that  of  oxvgen,  instead  of  causing  it  to  coincide  with  the  combining 
volume  01  the  vapours  of  iodine,  carbon,  pho^horus,  and  sulphur, 
which  Dr.  Turner  has  uniformly  and  very  properly  represented  by  an 
entire  volume.  B. 
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hj^rogen  gas  througk  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid.  Orpiment  has  a 
rich  yellow  colour,  fuses  readily  when  heated^  and  becomes  crystalline 
on  cooling,  and  in  close  ve^els  may  be  sublimed  without  change.  It  is 
dissolved  with  great  facility  by  the  pure  alkalies,  and  yields  colourless 
solutions.  In  composition  it  is  proportional  to  arsenious  acid;  that  is, 
it  consiists  of  38  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  arsenic,  and  24  parts  or  one 
equivalent  and  a  half  of  sulphur. 

Orpihient  is  employed  as  a  pigment,  and  is  the  colouring  principle  of 
the  paint  called  King's  yellow,  M.  Braconnot  has  proposed  it  likewise 
for  dyeing  silk,  woollen,  or  cotton  stuffs  of  a  yellow  colour.  For  this 
purpose  Uie  cloth  is.soaked  in  a  solution  of  orpiment  in  ammonia,  and 
then  suspended  in  a  warm  apartment.  The  alkali  evaporates,  and  leaves 
the  orpiment  permanently  attached  to  the  fibres  of  the  clo^.  (An.  de 
Ch.  et  de  Ph.  vol.  xii.) 

Persulphuret  of  arsenic  is  prepared  by  transmitting  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen g^  through  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  arsenic  acid;  or  by 
saturating  a  solution  of  arseniate  of  potassa  or  soda  with  th&  same  gas, 
and  acidulating  with  muriatic  or  acetic  acid.  The  oxygen  of  the  acid 
unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  gas,  and  persulphuret  of  arsenic  sub- 
sides. In  colour  it  is  very  similar  to  orpiment,  is  dissolved  by  pure 
alkalies,  ftises  by  heat,  and  may  be  sublimed  in  close  vessels  without 
decompositidiK'  It  iskproportional,  in  composition,  to  arsenic  acid;  that 
is^  it  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  arsenic  and  two  equivalents  and  a 
half  of  sulphur. 

The  experiments  of  Orfila  have  proved  that  the  sulphurets  of  arsenic 
are  poisonous,  though  in  a  much  less  degree  than  arsenious  acid.  The 
precipitated  sulphuret  is  more  injurious  than  native  orpiment. 


SECTION  XVII. 

CHROMIUM.-^MOLYBDENUM.— TUNGSTEN.— COLUMBIUM. 

Ghromium. 

GaBoxiim:*  was  discovered  in  the  year  1T97  by  Vauquelin  in  a  beau- 
tiful red  mineral,  the  i^ttive  dichromate  of  lead.  (An.  de  Ch.  xxv.  and 
Ixx.)  It  has  since  been  detected  in  the  mineral  called  ekromaie  ofirohf 
a  compound  of  the  oxides  of  chromium  and  iron,  which  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  several  parts  of  the  continent,  in  America,  and  at  Unst  in  Shet- 
land. (Hibbert.) 

Chromium,  which  has  hitherto  been  procured  in  very  small  quantity, 
owing  to  its  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen,  may  be  obtained  by  expos- 
ing the  oxide  of  chromium  mixed  with  charcoal  to  the  most  intense 
heat  of  a  smith's  forge.  Its  colour  is  white  with  a  shade  of  yellow, 
and  distinct  metallic  lustre.  It  is  a  brittle  metal,  very  infusible,  and 
with  difficulty  attacked  by  acids,  even  by  the  nitro-muriatic.  Its  spe* 
cific  gravity  has  been  stated  at  5.9;  but  Dr.  Thomson  found  it  a  little 
above  5.  When  fused  witii  nitre  It  is  oxidized,  and  converted  into 
chromic  acid. 


♦  From  XfaTjSMt,  colour^  indicativepf  its  remarkable  tendency  to  form 
coloured  compounds. 
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Chromium  unites  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  the  g^een 
oxide,  and  chromic  acid.  Dr.  Thomson  some  years  ago  ascertained 
that  the  combining  proportion  of  chromic  acid  is  52;  and  according"  to 
the  results  of  an  elaborate  investigation,  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1827,  the  oxide  and  acid  are  thus  constituted:— 

Chromium,  Oxygen. 

Green  oxide    32  or  one  equivalent    8  or  one  equivalent. 
Chromic  acid   32      .    .         .  20  or  two  and  a  half  equivalents. 

Protoxide, — This  oxide  is  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  chromate  of 
potassa  in  water,  and  mixing  it  with  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mer- 
cury, when  an  orange-coloured  precipitate,  protochromate  of  mercury, 
subsides.  On  heating  this  salt  to  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible,  the 
mercury  is  dissipated  in  vapour,  and  the  chromic  acid  is  resolved  into 
oxygen  and  protoxide  of  chromium. 

Protoxide  of  chromium  is  of  a  green  colour,  exceedingly  infusible, 
and  suffers  no  change  by  heat.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  after  being 
strongly  heated,  resists  the  action  of  the  most  powerful  acids.  Defla- 
grated with  nitre,  it  is  oxidized  to  its  maximum,  and  is  thus  reconverts 
ed  into  chromic  acid.  Fused  with  borax  or  vitreous  substances,  it  com- 
municates to  them  a  beautiful  green  colour,  a  property  which  affords 
an  excellent  test  of  its  presence,  and  renders  it  exceedingly  useful 
in  the  arts.  The  emerald  owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  this 
oxide. 

Protoxide  of  chromium  is  a  salifiable  base,  and  its  salts,  which  have 
a  green  colour,  may  be  easily  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  To  a 
boiling  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa  in  water,  equal  measures  of 
strong  muriatic  acid  and  alcohol  are  added  in  successive  small  portions, 
until  the  red  tint  of  the  chromic  acid  disappears  entirely,  and  the  li- 
quid acquires  a  pure  green  colour.  On  pouring  an  excess  of  pure 
ammonia  into  this  solution,  a  pale  green  bulky  hydrate  subsides,  which 
consists  of  one  equivalent  of  the  protoxide  and  twenty-six  equivalents 
of  water.  (Thomson.)  The  oxide,  in  this  state,  is  readily  dissolved  by 
acids.  % 

The  anhydrous  oxide  is^  formed  when  bichromate  of  potassa  is  brisk- 
ly  boiled  with  sugar  and  a  little  muriatic  acid.  At  first  a  brown  matter 
falls,  consisting  of  the  acid  and  oxide  of  chromium;  but  subsequently 
the  green  oxide  appears  in  the  form  of  a  finely  divided  powder.  If  the 
bichromate  a.nd  sugar  are  employed  without  muriatic  acid,  the  brown 
matter  is  the  only  solid  product,  and  on  boiling  this  compound  with  a 
little  carbonate  of  potassa,  a  blue  carbonate  of  chromium,  of  a  very 
fine  colour,  is  obtained.  For  this  mode  of  preparation  I  am  indebted 
to  my  late  pupil,  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson,  of  Clitheroe,  near  Man- 
chester. 

Chromic  Acid. — This  acid  is  prepared  by  digesting  chromate  of  baryta, 
precipitated  from  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  baryta  and  chromate  of  po- 
tassa, in  a  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  exactly  sufficient  for  com- 
bining with  the  baryta.  The  sulphate  of  baryta  subsides,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  chromic  acid  is  obtained.  Another  method  has  been  lately  pro- 
posed by  M.  Arnold  Maus,  which  consists  in  decomposing  a  hot  con- 
centrated solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  by  silicated  hydrofluoric 
acid.  The  chromic  acid,  after  being  separated  from  the  sparingly  solu- 
ble hydrofluate  of  silica  and  potassa,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  m  a  pla- 
tinum capsule;  and  then  redissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
water.  By  this  means  the  last  portions  of  the  double  salt  are  rendered 
insoluble,  ^nd  the  pure  chromic  acid  may  be  separated  by  decantation. 
The  acid  must  not  be  filtered  in  this  concentrated  state;  as  it  then  cor- 
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rodes  paper  like  sulphuric  acid,,  and  is  converted  into  chromate  of  the 
green  oxide  of  chromium.  When  it  is  wished  to  prepare  a  large  quan- 
tity of  chromic  acid  by  this  process,  porcelain  vessels  may  be  safely 
employed  in  the  first  part  of  the  operation,  provided  care  is  taken 
to  add  a  quantity  of  silicated  hydrofluoric  acid  not  quite  sufficient  for 
precipitating  the  whole  of  the  potassa.  (Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science^ 
vUi.  175.) 

Chromic  acid  has  a  dark  ruby-red  colour,  and  forms  irregular  crystals 
when  its  solution  is  concentrated.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  has  a 
sour  taste,  and  possesses  all  tjie  properties  of  an  acid.  It  is  converted 
into  the  green  oxide,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  by  exposure  to  a  strong 
heat.  It  yields  a  muriate  of  the  protoxide  when  boiled  with  muriatic 
acid  and  alcohol,  and  the  (Urect  solar  rays  have  a  sinular  effect  when 
muriatic  acid  is  present.  With  sulphurous  acid  it  forms  a  sulphate  of 
the  protoxide;  and  it  is  more  or  less  completely  converted  into  protox- 
ide by  being  boiled  with  sugar,  starch,  or  various  other  organic  princi- 
ples. It  destroys  the  colour  of  indigo,  and  of  most  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal colouring  matters;  a  property  advantageously  employed  in  calico- 
printing,  and  which  manifestly  depends  on  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
deprived  of  oxygen. 

Chromic  acid  is  characterized  by  its  colour,  and  by  forming  coloured 
salts  with  alkaline  bases.  The  most  important  of  these  salts  is  chromate 
of  lead,  which  is  found  native  in  small  quantity,  and  is  easily  prepared 
by  mixing  chromate  of  potassa  with  a  soluble  salt  of  lead.  It  is  of  a 
rich  yellow  colour,  and  is  employed  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  dyeing 
to  great  extent.  , . 

When  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  transmitted  into  a  solution  of  chi^omate 
or  bichropiate  of  potassa,  a  brown  precipitate  subsides,  which  was  long 
regarded  as  a  distinct  oxide  of  chromium;  but  Dr.  Thomson,  in  the 
essay  above  cited,  has  proved  that  it  is  the  green  oxide  combined  with 
a  little  chromic  acid.  The  acid  may  in  a  great  measure  be  washed  away 
by  means  of  water,  and  by  ammonia  it  is  entirely  removed;  but  the, 
bes^  method  of  separating  it,  is  to  dissolve  the  brown  matter  with 
munatic  acid,  and  then  precipitate  the  green  oxide  by  ammonia^  The 
brown  compound  may  be  formed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potassa  with  alcohol i  and  it  is  also  rapidly  generated,  when  bichromate 
of  potassa  is  gently  boiled  with  sugar  and  a  little  muriatic  acid. 
■  Fhtochromic  Acid  Gas, — When  a  mixture  of  fluor  spar  and  chromate 
of  lead  is  distilled  with  fuming  or  even  common,  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
leaden  retort,  a  red-coloured  gas  is  disengaged.  This  gas  acts  rapidly 
upon  glass,  with  deposition  of  chromic  acid  and  formation  of  fluosilicic 
acid  gas.  It  is  absorbed  by  water,  and  the  solution  is  found  to  contain 
a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  chromic  acids.  .  The  watery  vapour  of 
the  ataiosphere  effects  its  decomposition,  so  that  when  mixed  with  air, 
red  fumes  appear,  owing  to  the  separation  of  minute  crystals  of  chro- 
mic acid.  This  gas  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  either  of  fluorine 
and  chromium,  or  of  hydrofluoric  and  chromic  acids;  but  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  decomposed  so  readily  by  moisture,  the  first 
view  is  the  more  probable. 

Chhroehramic  Jicid  Qas, — This  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  chromate  of  lead  and  chloride  of 
sodium.  It  is  a  red-coloured  gas  which  may  be  collected  in  glads  ves- 
sels over  xnercary,  It  is  decomposed  instantly  by  water,  and  yielcU  a 
solution  of  muriatic  and  chromic  acids.  It  may  be  regarded  either  as  a 
compound  of  muriatic  and  chromic  acids,  or  of  chlorine  and  chromium. 

These  gases  were  discovered  in  the  year  1825  by  M..  UnverdorbeXx. 
(Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  No.  vii.  129.) 
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Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  essay^  already  referred  to,  has  described  a  red- 
coloured  liquid  under  the  name  of  chlorochromic  acid,  which  he  ob- 
tained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  dry 
bichromate  of  potassa  and  sea-salt.  It  obviously  contains  chromic  acid 
and  chlorine;  but  its  exact  nature  has  not  been  satisfactorily  established, 
and  according  to  Dr.  Thomson's  description,  it  can  scarcely  be  reg^arded 
as  a  definite  compound. 

Protochlonde  of  Chromium, — This  compound  is  best  prepared,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  forming  chlorides  suggested  by  Oersted,  by  trans- 
mitting dry  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  protoxide  of  chromium  and 
charcoal  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube  of  porcelain.  The  chloride 
gradually  collects  as  a  crystalline  sublimate  of  a  purple  colour,  which  is 
transparent  in  thin  layers,  but  when  in  thicker  masses  is  opake.  It  is 
slowly  dissolved  by  water,  yielding  a  green  solution,  possessed  of  all 
the  pipoperties  of  the  protomuriate. 

Suiphuret  of  chromium  may  be  formed  by  transmitting  the  vapour  of 
bisulphuret  of  carbon  over  protoxide  of  chromium  at  a  white  heat;  by 
licating  in  close  vessels  an  intimate  mixture  of  sulphur  and  hydrated 
protoxide;  or  by  fusing  the  protoxide  with  a  persulphuret  of  potassium, 
and  dissolving  the  soluble  parts  in  water.  It  cannot  be  prepared  in  the 
moist  way.  It  is  of  a  dark-gray  colour,  and  acquires  metallic  lustre  by 
friction  in  a  mortar.  It  is  readily  oxidized  when  heated  in  the  open  air, 
and  is  dissolved  by  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid.  It  consists  of  an  equiva- 
lent of  each  of  its  elements. 

Phosphuret  of  Chromium. — This  compound  is  best  prepared  by  ex- 
posing phosphate  of  chromium  in  a  covered  crucible  lined  with  charcoal 
to  a  strong  heat.  It  is  a  porous  friable  substance  of  a  light-gray  colour, 
undergoes  little  change  m  the  open  fire,  and  is  very  slightly  affected 
even  by  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Molybdenum, 

When  native  sulphuret  of  molybdenum,  in  fine  powder,  is  digested 
in  nitro-muriatic  acid  until  the  ore  is  completely  decomposed,  and  the 
residue  is  briskly  heated  in  order  to  expel  sulphuric  acid,  molybdic  acid 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  white  heavy  powder.  From  this  acid  metallic 
molybdenum  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  it  with  charcoal  to  the 
strongest  heat  of  a  smith's  forge;  or  by  conducting  over  it  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas  while  strongly  heated  in  a  tube  of  porcelain.  (Berzelius.) 
The  sulphuret,  which  was  long  mistaken  for  graphite,  was  distinguished 
in  the  year  1778  by  Scheele;  but  the  metal  was  first  obtained  in  a  sepa- 
rate state  by  Hjelm.  It  likewise  occurs  in  nature  in  the  form  of  mo- 
lybdate  of  lead. 

Molybdenum  is  a  brittle  metal,  of  a  white  colour,  and  so  very  infusible 
that  hitherto  it  has  only  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  semi-fusion.  In  this 
form  it  has  a  specific  gravity  varying  between  8.615  to  8.636.  Wh«n 
heated  in  open  vessels  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  molyhdie 
acid;  and  the  same  compound  is  generated  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or 
nitro-muriatic  acid.  It  has  three  degrees  of  oxidation,  forming  two 
oxides  and  one  acid.  The  molybdic  acid,  accoi*ding  to  Bucholz,  is 
composed  of  48  parts  of  molybdenum  and  24  parts  of  oxygen;  and 
consequently  on  the  supposition  that  this  acid  contains  three  atoms  of 
oxygen,  48  is  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metsd  itself. 

Molybdic  acid  is  a  white  powder,  of  specific  gravity  3.4.  It  has  a 
sharp  metallic  taste,  reddenafitmus  paper,  and  forms  salts  with  alkaline 
bases.  It  is  very  sparingly  s^uble  in  water;  but  the  molybdates  of  po- 
tassa, soda«  and  ammonia,  dissolve  in  that  fluid,  and  the  molybdic  acid 
is  precipitated  from  the  solutions  by  any  of  the  strong  acids. 
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Berzelius  has  lately  described  the  two.  oxides  of  molybdenum.  (Edin- 
burgh Journal  of  Science,  iv.  133.)  The  protoxide  is  black,  and  con- 
sists of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  and  one  equivalent  of  molydenum. 
The  deuioxide  is  brown,  and  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the 
protoxide.  They  both  form  salts  with  acids.  Berzelius  states  that  the 
blue  moh/bdous  acid  of  Bucholz  is  a  bimolybdate  of  the  deutoxide  of 
molybdenum. 

Berzelius  has  likewise  succeeded  in  forming  thf ee  chlorides  of  molyb- 
denum, the  composition  of  which  is  analogous  to  the  compounds  of 
this  metal  with  oxygen. 

The  native  atUphuret  of  molybdenum,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
Bucholz,  is  composed  of  48  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  molybdenum, 
and  32  parts  or  two  eqmvalenfs  of  sulphur.  Berzelius  has  lately  dis- 
covered another  sulphuret,  of  a  ruby-red  colour,  transparent,  and 
crystallized.  It  is  proportional  to  the  molybdic  acid?  that  is,  contains 
three  equivalents  of  sulphur  to  ohe  equivalent  of  the  metal. 

Tungsten, 

Tungsten  may  be  procured  in  the  metallic  state  by  exposing  tungstic 
acid  to  the  action  of  charcoal  or  dry  hydrogen  gas  at  a  red  heat;  but 
tbiugh  the  reduction  is  easily  effected,  an  exceedingly  intense  tempera- 
ture is  required  for  fusing  the  metal.  Tungsten  has  a  grayish- white 
.»x>lour,  and  considerable  lustre.  It  is  brittle,  nearly  as.  hard  as  steel, 
atnd  less  fusible  than  manganese.  Its  specific  gravity  is  near  17.4. 
When  heated  to  redness  in  3ie  open  sur  it  takes  fire,  and  is  converted 
into  tungstic  acid;  and  it. undergoes  the  same  change  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid.  Digested  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  piu-e  |>otassa,  it 
is  dissolved  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  tungstate  of 
potassa  is  generated. 

Chemists  are  acquadnted  with  two  compounds  of  this  metal  and  oxy- 
gen, namely,  the  dark-brovm  oxide,  and  the  i/ellow  acid  of  tungsten/ 
and  according  to  the  analyses  of  Berzelius,  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xvii.) 
the  oxygen  of  the  former  is  to  that  of  the  latter  in  the  ratio  of  two  to 
three.  It  is  hence  inferred,  that  the  real  protoxide  of  tungsten  is  yet 
unknown,  and  that  tungstic  acid  contains  ^ee  atoms  of  oxygen  to  one 
atom  of  the  metal.  Now,  Bucholz  ascertained  that  this  acid  consists  of 
96  parts  of  tungsten  and  24  parts  of  oxygen,  and  consequently  96  is  the 
atopiic  weight  of  tungsten,  and  320  the  equivalent  of  its  «cid.  The 
brown  oxide  is  composed  of  96  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  metal,  and  16 
parts  or  two  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

A  convenient  method  of  preparing  tungstic  acid  is  by  digesting  na- 
tive tungstate  of  lime,  very  finely  levigated,  in  nitric  acid;  by  which 
means  nitrate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  tungstic  acid  separated  in  the  form 
of  a  yellow  powder.  Long  digestion  is  required  before  all  tlie  lime  is 
removed;  but  the  process  is  facilitated  by  acting  upon  the  mineral  alter- 
nately by  nitric  acid  and  ammonia.  The  tungstic  acidis  dissolved  readi- 
ly by  that  alkali,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state  by  heating  the 
tungstate  of  ammonia  to  redness.  Tungstic  acid  may  also  he  prepared 
by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  wolfram,  native  tungstate  of  iron  and 
manganese.  It  is  also  obtjuned  by  heating  the  brown  oxide  to  redness 
in  open  vessels. 

Tungstic  acid  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  has  no 
action  on  litmus  paper.  With  alkaline  bases  it  forms  salts  called  tung- 
states,  which  are  decomposed  by  the  stroiuger  acids,  the  tungstic  acid 
in  general  falling  combined  with  the  acioby  which  it  is  precipitated. 
When  strongly  heated  in  open  vessels,  it  acquires  a  green  colour,  and 
becomes  blue  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  hydrogen  gas  at  a  tern- 
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perature  of  500^  or  600^  F.  The  blue  compound*  a<;cording  to  Ber- 
zellus,  13  a  tungstate  of  the  oxide  of  tungsten;  and  the  green  colour 
is  probably  produced  by  an  admixture  of  this  compound  with  the  yel- 
low acid. 

The  oxide  of  tungsten  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  gfas  on 
tungstic  acid  at  a  low  red  heat;  but  the  best  mode  of  procuring  it  both 
pure  and  in  quantity,  is  that  recommended  by  Wohler.  (Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,  xx.  177.)  This  process  consists  in  mixing  wolfram, 
in  fine  powder  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  fusing 
the  mixture  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  resulting  tungstate  of  potassa 
is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  mixed  with  about  half  its  weight  of  muriate 
of  ammonia  in  solution,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  exposed  in  a  Hes- 
sian  crucible  to  a  red  heat.  The  mass  is  well  washed  with  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  the  insoluble  matter  digested  in  dilute  potassa  to  remove  any 
tungstic  acid.  The  residue  is  oxide  of  tungsten.  It  appears  that  in 
this  propess  the  tungstate  of  potassa  and  muriate  of  ammonia  mutually 
decompose  each  otlier,  so  that  the  dry  mass  consists  of  chloride  of  po- 
tassium and  tungstate  of  ammonia.  The  elements  of  the  latter  react 
on  each  other  at  a  red  heat,  giving  rise  to  water,  nitrogen  gas,  and 
oxide  of  tungsten;  and  tliis  compound  is  ^protected  from  oxidation  by 
the  fused  chloride  of  potassium  with  which  it  is  enveloped.  Thb  oxide 
is  also  formed  by  putting  tungstic  acid  in  contact  with  zinc  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid.  The  tungstic  acid  first  becomes  blue  and  then  assumes  a 
copper  colour;  but  the  oxide  in  this  state  can  with  difficulty  be  pre- 
served, as  by  exposure  to  tlie  air,  and  even  under  the  surface  of  water, 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  reconverted  into  tungstic  acid. 

Oxide  of  tungsten,  when  prepared  by  means  of  hydrogen  gas,  has  a 
brown  colour,  and  when  polisheci  acquires  tlie  colour  of  copper;  but 
when  procured  by  Wohlei^'s  process,  it  is  nearly  black.  It  doe^  not 
unite,  so  far  as  is  known,  with  acids;  and  when  heated  to  near  redness, 
it  takes  fire  and  yields  tungstic  acid. 

Chlorides  of  Tungsten. — According  to  Wohler  tungsten  and  chlorine 
unite  in  three  proportions.  The  perchloride  is  generated  by  heating^ 
the  oxide  of  tungsten  in  chlorine  gas.  The  action  is  attended  with  the 
appearDnce  of  combustion,  dense  fumes  arise,  and  a  thick  sublimate  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  white  scales,  like  native  boracic  acid.  It  is 
volatile  at  a  low  temperature  without  previous  fusion.  It  is  converted 
by  the  action  of  water  into  tungstic  and  muriatic  acids,  and  must  there- 
fore, in  composition,  be  proportional  to  tungstic  acid;  that  is,  it  consists 
of  96  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  tungsten,  and  108  parts  or  tlu-ee  equiv- 
alents of  chlorine. 

When  metallic  tungsten  is  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  it  takes  fire,  and 
yields  the  deutochloride.  The  compound  appears  in  the  form  of  deli- 
cate fine  needles,  of  a  deep-red  colour  resembling  wool,  but  more  fre- 
quently as  a  deep-red  fused  mass  which  has  the  brilUant  fracture  of  cin- 
nabar. When  heated,  it  fuses,  boils,  and  yields  a  red  vapour.  By 
water  it  is  changed  into  muriatic  acid  and  oxide  of  tungsten.  It  is  en- 
tirely <^ssolvedby  solution  of  pure  potassa,  with  disengagement  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  yielding  muriate  and  tungstate  of  potassa.  A  similar  change 
is  produced  by  ammonia,  except  that  some  oxide  of  tungsten  is  left 
undissolved. 

Another  chloride  has  been  described  by  Wdhler.  It  is  formed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  first;  and  though  it  is  converted  into  muriatic  and 
tungstic  acids  by  the  action  of  water,  and  would  thus  seem  identical 
with  the  perchloride  in  the  proportion  of  its  elements,  its  other  pro- 
perties are  nevertheless  different.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  these 
compounds,  existing  in  long  transparent  crystals  of  a  fine  red  colour. 
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It  is  very  fusible  and  volatile,  and  its  vapour  is  red  like  that  of  nitrous 
acid.  The  difference  between- this  compound  and  the  chloride  first  de- 
scribed has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  compounds  of  tungsten  with  the  other  nmple  substances  have 
been  very  little  or  not  at  all  examined. 

Columbium. 

This  metal  was  discovered  in  1801  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  who  detected  it 
in  a  black  mineral  belonging  to  the  British  Museum,  supposed  to  have 
come  from  Massachusetts  in  North  America;  and,  from  this  circum- 
stance, applied  to  it  the  name  of  columbium.  About  two  years  after, 
M.  Ekebei^,  a,  Swedish  chemist,  extracted  the  same  substance  from 
ianialite  and  yiiro-iantaliie;  and,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  differ- 
ent from  eolumbium,  described  it  under  the  name  of  tantalum.  The 
identity  of  these  metals,  however,  was  established  in  the  year  1809  by 
Dr.  WoUaston. 

Columbic  acid  is  with  difficulty  reduced  to  th^  metallic  state  by  the 
action  of  heat  and  charcoal;  but  Berzelius  succeeded  in  obtaining  this 
metal  by  the  same  process  which  he  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
zirconium  and  silicium,  namely^  by  heating  potassium  with  the  double 
fluoride  of  potassium  and  columbium.  {Lehrhuch  der  Chemie,  ii.  120.) 
On  washing  the.  reduced  mass  with  hot  water,  in  order  to  remove  the 
fluoride  of  potassium,  columbium  is  left  in  the  form  of  a  black  pow- 
der. In  this  state  it  does  not  conduct  electricity;  but  in  a  denser  state 
it  is  a  perfect  conductor.  By  pressure  it  acquires  metallic  lustre,  and 
has  an  iron-gray  colour.  It  is  not  fusible  at  the  temperature  at  which 
glass  is  fused.  When  heated  in  the  open  sur  it  takes  fire  considcnibly 
below  the  temperature  of  igfnition,  and  glows  with  a  vivid  light,  yield- 
ing columbic  acid.  It  is  scarcely  at  all  acted  on  by  the  sulphuric,  mu- 
riatic, or  nitro-muriatic  acid;  whereas  it  is  dissolved  with  heftt  and  dis- 
engagement of  hydrogen  gas  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  still  more  easily 
by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  It  is  also  converted  into 
columbic  acid  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  the  hydrogen  gas  of 
the  water  being  evolved. 

Columbium  unites  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  giving  rise  to  an 
oxide  and  an  acid.  The  oxygen  in  these  compounds  is  in  ^e  ratio  of 
2  to  3,  and  the  experiments  of  Berzelius  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
oxide  is  formed  of  185  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  columbium,  united 
with  16  parts  or  two  equivalents  of  oxygen;  and  the  acid  of  one  equiv- 
alent of  the  metal  and  three  of  oxygen.  But  the  combining  proportion 
of  the  acid  is  not  known  with  such  certainty  as  altogether  to  establish 
the  accuracy  of  this  opinion .^ 

The  oxide  of  columbium  is  generated  by  placing  columbic  acid  in  a 
crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  luting  carefully  to  exclude  atmospheric 
air,  and  exposing  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  intense  heat.  The  acid, 
where  in  direct  contact  with  charcoal,  is  entirely  reduced;  but  the  film 
of  metal  is  very  thin.  The  interior  portions  are  pure  oxide  of  a  dark- 
gray  colour,  very  hard  and  coherent.  'When  reduced  to  powder,  its 
colour  is  dark  brown.  It  is  not  attacked  by  any  acid,  even  by  nitro- 
hydrofluoric  acid;  but  it  is  converted  into  columbic  acid  either  by  fu- 
sion with  hydrate  of  potassa,  or  deflagration  with  nitre. '  When  heated 
to  low  redness  it  takes  fire,  and  glows,  yielding  a  light-gray  powder;  but 
in  this  way  it  is  never  completely  oxidized.  Berzelius  states  that  this 
oxide,  in  union  with  protoxide  of  iron  and  a  little  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, occurs  at  Kimito  in  Finland,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  Uie 
other  ores  of  columbium  by  yielding  a  chestnut-brown  p©wder. 

Columbivim  exists  in  most  of  its  ores  as  an  acid,  united  either  with 
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the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  as  in  tantalite,  or  with  the  earth 
y  ttria,  as  in  the  yttro-tantalite.  This  acid  is  obtained  by  fusng  its  ore 
with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  -of  potassa,  when  a  so- 
luble columbate  of  that  alkali  results,  from  which  columbic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  white  hydrate  by  acids.  Berzehus  also  prepares  it  by  fu- 
sion with  bisulphate  of  potassa. 

Hydrated  columbic  acid  is  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water;  but  when 
placed  on  moistened  litmus  paper,  it  communicates  a  red  ting^.  It  is 
dissolved  by  the  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  some  vegetable  acids;  but  it 
does  not  diminish  their  acidity,  or  appear  to  form  definite  compounds 
with  them.  With  alkalies  it  unites  readily;  and  though  it  does  not  neu- 
tralize their  properties  completely,  crystallized  salts  may  be  obtained  by 
evaporation.  When  the  hydrated  acid  is  heated  to  redness,  water  is 
expelled,  and  the  anhydrous  columbic  acid  remains.  In  this  state  it  is 
attacked  by  alkalies  only. 

Chhride  of  Columbium. — W^ien  columbium  is  heated  in  chlorine  gas^ 
it  takes  fire  and  burns  actively,  yielding  a  yellow  vapour,  which  con- 
denses in  the  cold  parts  of  the  apparatus  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder 
with  a  tint  of  yellow.  Its  texture  is  not  in  the  least  crystalline.  By 
contact  with  water,  it  is  converted,  with  a  hissing  noise  and  increase  ii 
temperature,  into  columbic  and  muriatic  acids. 

Sulphuretof  Columbium* — This  compound,  first  prepared  by  Rose,  is 

generated,  with  the  phenomena  of  combustion,  when  columbium  is 
eated  to  commencing  redness  in  the  vapour  of.  sulphur,  or  by  trans- 
mitting the  vapour  of  bisulphurct  of  carbon  over  columbic  aad  in  a 
porcelain  tube  at  a  white  heat,  carbonic  oxide  being  also  evolved. 

Berzehus  has  also  described  a  compound  of  columbium  and  fluorine. 
The  other  compounds  of  columbium  have  been  scarcely  or  not  at  idl 
examined. 
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Antimony  sometimes  occurs  native;  but  its  only  ore  which  is  abun- 
dant, and  from  which  the  antimony  of  commerce  is  dferived,  is  the  sul- 
phuret.  This  sulphuret  was  long  regarded  as  the  metal  itself,  and  was 
called  antimony f  or  crud£  antimony^  while  tlie  pure  metal  was  tenned 
the  regulus  of  antimony. 

Metallic  antimony  may  be  obtained  either  by  heating  the  native  sul- 
phuret in  a  covered  crucible  with  half  its  weight  of  iron  filings;  or  by 
mixing  it  with  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  cream  of  tartar  and  one-third 
of  nitre,  and  throwing  the  mixture,  in  small  successive  portions,  into  a 
red-hot  crucible.  By  the  first  process  the  sulphur  unites  with  iron,  and 
in  the  second  it  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid;  while  the 
fused  antimony,  which  in  both  cases  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
cible, may  be  drawn  pfF  and  received  in  moulds.  The  antimony,  thus 
obtained,  is  not  absolutely  pure ;  and,  therefore,  for  chemical  purposes, 
should  be  procured  by  heating  the  oxide  with  an  equal  weight  of  cream 
of  tartar. 

Antimony  is  a  brittle^  metal,  of  a  white  cdlour  running  into  bluish- 
gray,  and  is  possessed  of  considerable  lustre.  Its  density  is  about  6,7, 
At  810^  F.  it  fuses;  and  when  slowly  coole^  sometimes  crystallizes  in 
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octohedral  or  dodecahedral  crystals.  Its  stmicture  is  highly  lamellated.  It 
has  the  character  of  being  a  Tolatile  metal;  but  Thenard  found  that  it 
bears- an  intense  white  heat  without  subliming,  provided  atmospheric  air 
be  perfectly  excluded,  and  no  gaseous  matters,  such  as  carbonic  acid  or 
watery  vapour,  be  disengaged  during  the  process.  Its  surface  tarnishes 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere;  and  by  the  continued  action  of  air  and 
moisture,  a  dark  matter  is  formed,  which  Berzelius  regards  as  a  definite 
compound.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  merely  a  mixture  of  the '  real 
protoxide  and  metallic  antimony.  Heated  to  a  white  or  even  full-red 
heat  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  then  suddenly  exposed  to  the  air,  it  in- 
flames, and  burns  with  a  white  light. 

During  the  cbm^ustion  a  white  vapour  rises,  which  condenses  on 
cool  surfaces,  frequently  in  the  form  of  small  shining  needles  of  silvery 
whiteness.  These  crystals  were  formerly  called  argentine  flowers  of  an- 
timony,  and  in  chemical  works  are  generally  described  as  deutoxide  of 
antimony;  but  according  to  Berzelius  they  are  protoxide,  an  opinion 
which  I  believe  to  be  correct. 

The  chemists  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  the  oxides  of  antimony 
are  Thenard,*  Proust,+  Berzelius, 4:  and  Thomson. §  The  former  main- 
tained the  existence  of  six,  the  second  of  two,  the  third  of  four,  and 
the  last  of  three  oxides  of  antimony.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Thomson  is 
now  admitted  by  most  chemists;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  proportions  which  he  has  assigned  to  these  oxides  are  very  near  the 
truth. 

Afttimony.  Oxygen* 

Protoxide          .        44  or  one  equivalent.  8  =3  52 

Deutoxide          .         44        .         .         .  12  ss  56 

Peroxide           .        44        .        .        .  16  =3  60 

Protoxide, — ^M^hen  muriate  of  the  protoxide  of  antimony,  made  by 
boiling  the  sulphuret  in  muriatic  acid,  (page  252,)  is  poured  into  water, 
a  white  curdy  precipitate,  formerly  called  powder  of  Algaroiht  sub- 
sides, which  is  a  submuriate  of  the  protoxide.  1  On  dFgesting  this  salt 
in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  then  edulcorating  it  with 
water,  the  protoxide  is  obtsdned  in  a  state  of  parity.  It  may  also  be 
procured  directly  by  adding  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  to  a  solution 
of  tartar  emetic.  It  is  also  generated  during  the  combustion  of  metallic 
antimony;  but  as  thus  formed,  I  apprehend  it  is  not  quite  pure. 

Protoxide  of  antimony,  when  prepared  in  the  moist  way,  is  a  white 
powder  with  a  somewhat  dirty  appearance.  When  heated  it  acquires  a 
yellow  tint,  and  at  a  dull-red  heat  in  close  vessels  it  is  fused,  yielding 
a  yellow  fluid,  which  becomes  an  opake  grayish  crystalline  mass  on 
cooling.    It  is  very  volatile,  and  if  protected  from  atmospheric  air  may 

•  An.  de  Chimie,  vol.  xxxii.  f  Journal  de  Physique,  vol.  Iv. 

%  An.  de  Chimie,  vol.  Ixxxiii^  and  An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  vol.  xvii, 

§  First  Principles,  vol.  ii. 

I  As  there  is  no  instance  known  of  an  insoluble  muriate,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  powder  of  Algaroth  is  a  fiubmuriate  of  the  protoxide 
of  antimony.  Dr.  Duncan  suggests  that  this  preparation  is  probably 
Dr.  Thomson's  dichloride  of  antimony,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of 
chlorine  and  two  equivalents  of  antimony;  but  this  is  not  likely,  as  Dr. 
Thomson  statiTthat  the  dichloride  is  partially  soluble  in  water.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable,  that  the  powder  of  Algaroth  is  es- 
■entifllly  the  protoxide  of  antimony  merely  contaminated  with  a  small 
portion  of  muriatic  acid.  B. 
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be  sublimed  completely  without  cban^.    When  heated  in  open  Vessels 
it  absorbs  oxygen;  and  when  the  temperature  is  suddenly  raised,  and 
the  oxide  is  porous,  it  takes  fire  and  burns.     In  both  cases  the  deutox- 
ide  is  generated.     It  is  the  only  oxide  of  antimony  which  forms  regular 
salts  with  acids,  and  is  the  base  of  the  medicinal  preparation  tartar 
tmetiCy  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa.     Most  of  its  salts,  ho\r- 
ever,  are  either  insoluble  in  water,  or,  like  muriate  of  antimony,  are 
decomposed  by  it,  owing  to  the  affinity  of  that  fluid  for  the  acid  beings 
greater  than  that  of  the  acid  for  oxide  of  antimony.    This  oxide  is, 
therefore,  a  feeble  base;  and,  indeed,  possesses  the  property  of  unit- 
ing with  alkalies.     To  the  foregoing  remark,  how|ver,  tartrate  of  an- 
timony and  potassa  is  an  exception;  for  it  dissolves  readily  in  water 
without  change.     By  excess  of  tartaric  or  muriatic  acid,  the  insoluble 
salts  of  antimony  may  be  rendered  soluble  in  water. 

The  presence  of  alitimony  in  solution  is  easily  detected  by  sulpha- 
retted  hydrogen.  This  gas  occasions  an  orange-coloured  precipitate, 
hydrated  protosulphuret  of*  antimony,  which  is  soluble  in  pure  potassa, 
and  is  dissolved  by  disengpagemertt  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  by  hot 
muriatic  acid,  forming  a  solution  from  which  the  white  sub  muriate  is 
precipitated  by  water.* 

Deutoxide. — When  metallic  antimony  is  digested  in  strong  nitric  acid* 
the  metal  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  acid,  and  a  white  hydrate  of 
the  peroxide  is  formed;  and  on  exposing  this  substance  to  a  red  heat,  it 
g^ves  out  water  and  oxygen  gas,  and  is  converted  into  the  deutoxide. 
It  is  also  generated  when  the  protoxide  is  exposed  to  heat  in  open  ves- 
sels. -Thus,  on  heating  sulphuret  of  antimony  with  free  exposure  to 
the  air,  sulphurous  acid  and  protoxide  of  antimony  are  generated;  but 
on  continuing  the  roasting  until  all  the  sulphur  is  burned,  the  protoxide 
gradually  absorbs  oxygen  and  passes  into  the  deutoxide.  Hence  this 
oxide  is  formed  in  the  process  for  preparing  the  pulvis  antimoniaUs  of 
the  pharmacopoeia. 

Deutoxide  of  antimony  is  white,  infusible,  and  fixed  in  the  fire,  two 
characters  by  which  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  protoxide.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  likewise  in  acids  after  being  heated  to  redness. 
It  combines  with  alkalies,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  called  antimo- 
niouB  acidf  and  its  salts  anlimoniies,  by  Berzelius.  Antimonious  acid  is 
precipitated  from  these  salts  by  acids  as  a  hydrate,  which  reddens  litmus 
paper,  and  is  dissolved  by  muriatic  and  tartaric  acids,  though  without 
appearing  to  form  with  them  definite  compounds. 

Peroxide  of  antimony,  or  antimonic  add,  is  obtained  as  a  white  hy- 
diate,  either  by  digesting  the  metal  in  strong  nitric  acid  or  by  dissolving  " 
it  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  concentrating  by  heat  to  expel  excess  of  acid, 
and  throwing  the  solution  into  water.  When  recently  precipitated  it 
reddens  litmus  paper,  and  may  then  be  dissolved  in  water  by  means  of 
muriatic  or  tartaric  acid.  It  does  not  enter  into  definite  combination 
with  acids,  but  with  alkalies  forms  salts,  which  are  called  anfimoniaies. 
When  the  hydrated  peroxide  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  500?  or 
600^  F*.  the  water  is  evolved,  and  the  pure  peroxide  of  a  yellow  colour 
remains.  In  this  state  it  resists  the  action  of  muriatic  acid.  When 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  parts  with  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the 
deutoxide.    .  . 

Chhridet  of  Antimony. — When  antimony  in  powder  is  thrown  into  a 


^ 


*  Fwr  an  account  of  the  means  of  detecting  antimony  in  mixed  fiuidsi 
for  the  purpose  of  judicial  inquiry,  the  reader  may  consult  an  essay  on 
that  subject  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  1827. 
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jar  of  chlorine  gas,  combustion  ensues,  and  tlie  protochloride  of  anti- 
mony is  generated.  The  same  compound  may  be  formed  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  antimony  with  about  twice  and  a  half  its  weight  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  when  the  volatile  chloride  of  antimony  passes  over  into 
the  recipient,  and  metallic  mercury  remains  in  the  retort.  At  common 
temperatures  it  is  a  soft  solid,  thence  called  butt&fi  of  anHmonVf  which 
is  liquefied  by  gentle  heat,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It  deliquesces 
on  exposure  to 'the  air;  and  "\frhen  mixed  with  water,  is  converted  into 
muriatic  acid  and  proto^de  of  antimony.  If  a  large  quantity  of  water 
is  employed,  the  whole  of  the  oxide  subsides  as  the  submuriate. 

The  bichloride  is  generated  by  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  over  heated 
metallic  antimony.  It  is  a  transparent  volatile  liquid,  which  emits 
fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  l^xed  with  water,  it  is  converted  into 
muriatic  acid  and  the  hydrated  peroxide,  which  subsides.  It  contains 
twice  as  much  chlorine  as  .the  protochloride,  or  is  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  antimony,  and  two  equivalents  of  chlorine.  (Rose  in  the 
Annals  of  Philosophy,  N.  S.  x.) 

Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  "First  Principles,"  has  described  another  chlo- 
ride of  antimony,  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  and  two 
equivalents  of  the  metal.     It  is,  therefore,  a  dickhride. 

Bromide  of  Antimony. — The  union  of  bromine  and  antimony  is 
attended  with  disengagement  of  heat  and  light,  atid  the  compound  is 
readily  obtained  by  distillation,  as  in  the  process  for  preparing  bromide 
of  arsenic.  It  is  solid  at  common  temperatures,  is  fused  at  206^  F., 
and  boils  at  518^  F.  It  is  colourless,  and  crystallizes  in  needles;  it  at- 
trsicts  moisture  from  the  sdr,  and  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Sulphurets  of  Antimony, — The  native  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  of  a 
-  lead-gray  colour,  and  though  generally  compact,  sometimes  occurs  in 
acicular  crystals,  or  in  rhombic  prisms.  When  heated  in  close  vessels, 
it  enters  into  fusion  without  undergoing  any  other  change.  Boiled  in 
hot  muriatic  acid,  it  is  dissolved  with  disengagement  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  experiments  of  Berzelius,  Dr.  Davy,  and  Thomson, 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  analogous  in  composition  to  the  protoxide  of 
antimony,  that  is,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  its  elements. 
It  may  be  formed  artificially  by  fusing  together  antimony  and  sulphur, 
or  by  translnitting  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a 
solution  of  tartar  emetic.  The  orange  precipitate,  which  subsides  in 
the  last  mentioned  process,  is  commonly  regarded  as  hydrosulphuret  of 
the  oxide  of  antimony.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  hydrated  sulphuret  of  the 
metal;  for  when  well  washed  and  treated  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  does  not 
yield ^  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  accuracy  of  this  view  has 
been  lately  confirmed  by  Gay  Lussac.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xlii.  87.) 
The  sesquisulphuret  is  formed,  according  to  Rose,  by  transmitting 
sulphuretted  h;^drogen  gas  through  a  solution  of  deutoxide  of  antimony 
in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  (An.  of  Phil.  N.  S.  x,) 

Rose  formed  the  bisulphuretf  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  antimo- 
ny and  two  of  sulphur,  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  a 
solution  of  the  peroxide.  The  golden  sulphuret,  prepared  by  boiling 
sulpmlret  of  antimony  and  sulphur  in  solution  of  potassa,  a  process 
-^luch  is  not  adopted  by  either  of  our  colleges,  is  a  bisulphuret. 

M.  Rose  has  likewise  demonstrated  that  the  red  antimony  of  miner- 
alogists (rothspiesglaflz&'s)  is  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  the  pro- 
toxide combined  with  two  equivalents  of  the  protosulphuret  of  anti- 
mony; and  it  may  hence  be  called  an  oxy^sulphuret.  The  pharmaceu- 
tic preparations  known  by  the  terms  of  glass,  livery  and  crocus  of  anti- 
mony, are  of  a  similar  nature,  though  less  definite  in  composition,  owing 
to  the  mode  by  which  they  are  prepared^    They  are  made  by  roasting 
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the  native  sulphuret,  ao  as  to  form  sulphurous  acid  and  oxide  of  antimo- 
ny, and  then  vitrifying  the  oxide  together  with  the  undecoroposed  ore, 
by  means  of  a  strong  heat  The  product  will  of  course  differ  according^ 
as  more  or  less  of  the  sulphuret  escapes  oxidation  during  the  process. 

When  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  potassa'or  soda, 
•  a  liquid  is  obtained,  from  which,  on  cooling,  an  orange-red  matter  called 
kermes  mineral  is  deposited;  and  on  subsequently  neutralizing  the  cold 
solution  with  an  acid,  an  additional  quantity  of  a  similar  substance,  the 
golden  sulphuret  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  subsides.  These  compounds 
may  also  be  obtained  by  igniting  sulphuret  of  antimony  with  an  alkaline 
caibonate,  and  treating  the  product  with  hot  water;  or  by  boiling  the 
mineral  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa.  The  finest  kermes 
is  obtained,  according  to  lit.  Cluzel,  from  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  sul- 
phuret of  antimony,  90  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1000  of 
water.  These  materials  are  boiled  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour; 
the  hot  solution  is  filtered  into  a  warm  vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  cool 
slowly;  and  after  twenty-four  hours,  the  deposite  is  collected  on  a  filter 
moderately  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dned  at  a  temperature  of  70^ 
or  80?  F.  Kermes  is  considered  by  Berzelius  and  Rose  as  a  hydrated 
protosulphuret,  and  it  was  described  as  such  in  the  last  edition  of  this 
work;  but  from  the  observations  lately  published  by  Gay-Lussac,  it  ap* 
pears  to  be  ahydrated  oxy-sulphuret,  identical,  when  deprived  of  its  water, 
with  the  red  antimony  above  referred  to.  When  digested  in  a  solution 
of  cream  of  tartar  or  tartaric  acid,  oxide  of  antimony  is  dissolved,  and 
a  pure  sulphuret  remains;  and  on  reducing  it  by  means  of  heat  and 
hydrogen  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  water  are  generated.  The 
golden  sulphuret  has  a  similar  constitution;  but  its  colour  inclines  more 
to  the  orange,  and  it  commonly  contains  a  little  free  sulphur. 

The  theory  of  the  formation  of  kermes,  as  given  by  Gay-Lussac,  is 
the  following.  A  portion  of  potassa  and  sulphuret  of  antimony  ex- 
change elements  with  each  other,  yielding  sulphuret  of  potassium  and  . 
oxide  of  antimony:  the  latter,  combining  with  undecomposed  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  constitutes  the  oxy-sulphuret,  which  is  freely  dissolved 
by  the  hot  alkaline  solution,  and  is  deposited  as  it  cools.  The  addition 
of  an  acid  throws  down  an  additional  quantity  of  the  same  substance, 
accompanied  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  arising  from  de- 
composed sulphuret  of  potassium.  Of  course  the  oxygen  which  unites 
with  antimony,  and  which  Gay-Lussac  derives  from  potassa,  may  be 
ascribed  to  decomposition  of  water,  the  hydrogen  of  which  g^ves  rise  to 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  < 
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URANIUM— CERIUM. 


Uranium. 

Ubahium  was  discovered  in  the  year  1789  by  Klaproth  in  a  nuneral  of 
Saxony,  called  from  its  black  coXomt pitchblende^  which  con^sts  of  pro- 
toxide of  uranium  and  oxide  of  iron.  From  this  ore  the  uranium  may 
be  conveniently  extracted  by  the  following  process.  After  heating  the 
mineral  to  redness,  and  reducing  it  to  fine  powder*  it  is  digested  in  pure 
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nitric  acid  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of  water,  taking  the  precau- 
tion to  employ  a  larger  quantity  of  the  nuneral  than  the  nitric  acid 
present  can  dissolve.  By  this  mode  of  operating,  the  protoxide  is  con- 
verted into  peroxide  of  uranium,  which  unites  with  the  nitric  acid  almost 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  iron.  A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  is  then  transmitted  through  the  solution,  in  order  to  separate  lead 
and  copper,  the  sulphurets  of  which  are  always  mixed  with  pitchblende. 
The  solution  is  boiled  to  «xpel  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  after 
being  concentrated  by  evaporation,  is  set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  ni- 
trate of  uranium  is  gradually  deposited  in  flattened  four-sided  prisms  of 
a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  colour. 

The  properties  of  metallic  uranium  are  as  yet  knowp  imperfectly. 
It  was  prepared  by  Arfwedson  by  conducting  hydrogen  gas  over  the 
protoxide  of  uranium  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  The  substance  obtjuned 
by  this  process  was  crystalline,  of  a  metallic  lustre,  and  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour.  It  suffered  no  change  on  exposure  to  air  at  common 
temperatures;  but  when  heated  in  open  vessels  it  absorbed  oxygen,  and 
was  reconverted  into  the  protoxide.  From  its  lustre  it  was  inferred  to 
be  metallic  uranium. 

Chemists  are  acquainted  with  two  compounds  of  uranium  and  oxygen, 
the  composition  of  which  has  been  minutely  studied  by  Arfwedson*  and 
Thodison.  (First  Principles,  ii.)  According  to  the  chemist  last  men- 
tioned, whose  experiments  are  the  most  recent,  the  equivalent  of  ura- 
nium is  208,  and  its  oxides  are  composed  of 

Uranium,  Oxygen, 

Protoxide  .  208  .  8  a  216 

Peroxide  .  208  .  16  »  224 

According  to  the  analyses  of  Arfwedson,  216  is  the  atomic  weight  of 
uranium,  and  the  oxygen  in  its  two  oxides  is  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1.5; 
and  Berzelius,  from  the  composition  of  three  salts  of  uranium,  has  ar- 
rived at  a  similar  conclusion. 

The  protoxide  of  uranium  is  of  a  very  dark-green  coloiu*,  and  is  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  nitrate  of  the  peroxide  "by  heat.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly infusible,  and  bears  any  temperature  hitherto  tried  without 
change.  It  unites  with  acids,  forming  salts  of  a  green  colour.  >It  is 
readily  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  and  yields  a  yellow  soludon  which  is  a 
pernkrate.  The  protoxide  is  employed  in  the  arts  for  giving  a  black 
colour  to  porcelain. 

Peroxide  of  uranium  is  of  a  yellow  or  orange  colour,  and.most  of  its 
salts  have  a  similar  tint.  It  not  only  combines  with  acids,  but  likewise 
.  unites  with  alkaline  bases,  a  property  which  was  first  noticed  by  Arf- 
wedson. It  is  precipitated  from  acids  as  a  yellow  hydrate  by  pure  al- 
kalies, fixed  or  volatile;  but  retains  a  portion  of  these  bases  in  combi- 
nation. It  is  thrown  down  as  a  carbonate  by  carbonate  of  potassa;  but 
it  is  not  precipitated  at  all  by  the  carbonates  of  soda  or  ammonia,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  affords  an  easy  method  of  separating  uranium  from 
iron.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  With  ferrocy- 
anate  of  potassa  it  gives  a  brownish-red  precipitate,  not  unlike  ferro- 
cyanate  of  the  peroxide  of  copper. 

Peroxide  of  uranium  is  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat,  and  converted 
into  the  protoxide.  From  its  affinity  for  alkalies,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
it  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.  It  is  employed  in  the  arts  for  g^^ng  an 
orange  colour  to  porcelsun. 
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Sulphuret  of  uranium  may  be  formed  by  transmitting  the  vapour  of 
bisulphuret  of  carbon  over  protoxide  of  uraniam  strongly  heated  in  a 
tube  of  porcelain.  (Rose.)  It  is  of  a  dark-gray  or  nearly  black  colour, 
is  converted  into  protoxide  when  heated  in  the  open  air,  and  b  readily 
dissolved  by  nitric  acid.     Muriatic  acid  attacks  it  feebly. 

CeHum, 

Cerium  was  discovered  in  the  year  1803  by  MM.  Hisinger  and  Berze- 
lius,  in  a  rare  Swedish  mineral  known  by  the  name  of  cerite,  and  its 
existence  was  recognized  about  the  same  time  by  Klaproth.  Dr.  Thorn* 
son  has  since  found  it  to  the  extent  of  thirty-four  per  cent,  in  a  mineral 
from  Greenland,  called  Allanit€f  in  honour  of  l^Ir.  Allan,  who  first  dis- 
ting^ished  it  as  a  distinct  species. 

The  properties  of  cerium  are  in  a  great  measure  unknown.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  experience  of  Vauquelin,  who  obtained  it  in  nunute 
buttons  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  that  it  is  a  white  britde 
metal,  which  resists  the  action  of  nitric,  but  is  dissolved  by  nitro-mu- 
riatic  acid.  According  to  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Children  and  Dr. 
Thomson,  metallic  cerium  is  volatile  in  very  intense  degrees  of  heat. 
(Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.) 

Oxides  of  Cerium, — Cerium  unites  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions, 
and  the  composition  of  the  resulting  oxides  has  been  particularly  stu- 
died by  M.  Hisinger.  (An,  of  Phil,  iv.)  Dr.  Thomson  has  likewise 
made  experiments  on  the  subject,  and  infers  from  data  furnished 
partly  by  himself  and  pardy  by  M.  Hisinger,  that  50  is  the  atomic 
weight  of  cerium,  and  that  its  oxides  are  thus  constituted.  (First  Prin- 
ciples, i.);— 

Cerium,  Oxygen, 

Protoxide  .  50  .  8  =  58 

.  Deutoxide         .  50  .  12  cs  62 

Protoxide  of  cerium  is  a  white  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  forms  salts  with  acids,  all  of  which,  if  soluble,  have  an  acid  re- 
action. Exposed  to  the  air  at  common  temperatures  it  suffers  no 
change;  but  if  heated  in  open  vessels,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  peroxide.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  salts  as  a  white  hy- 
drate by  pure  alkalies;  as  a  white  carbonate  by  alkaline  carbonates,  but 
is  redissolved  by  the  precipitant  in  excess;  and  as  a  white  oxalate  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Peroxide  of  cerium  is  of  a  fawn-red  colour.  It  is  dissolved  by  several 
of  the  acids,  but  is  a  weaker  base  than  the  protoxide.  Digested  in 
muriatic  acid,  chlorine  is  disengaged  and  a  protomuriate  results. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  extracting  pure  oxide  of  cerium  from 
cerite  is  by  the  process  of  Laugier.  After  reducing  cerite  to  powder, 
it  is  (Hssolved  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  to 
perfect  dryness.  The  soluble  parts  are  then  redissolved  by  water,  and 
an  excess  of  ammonia  is  added.  The  precipitate  thus  formed,  consist- 
ing of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  cerium,  is  well  washed  and  afterwards  di- 
gested in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  iron,  and  forms 
an  insoluble  oxalate  with  the  cerium.  By  heating  this  oxalate  to  redness 
in  an  open  fire,  the  acid  is  decomposed,  and  the  peroxide  of  ceriumHs 
obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

Sulphuret  of  Cerium. — Dr.  Mosander  has  succeeded  in  forming  this 
compound  by  two  different  processes.  The  first  method  is  by  trans- 
mitting the  vapour  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  over  carbonate  of  cerium  at 
a  red  heat;  and  the  second  is  by  fusing  oxide  of  cerium  at  a  white  heat 
with  a  large  excess  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  {hepar  sulpKuris,)  and 
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afternirards  remoyin^^  the  soluble  parts  by  water.  The  product  of  the 
first  operation  is  porous,  light,  and  of  a  red  colour  like  red  lead;  and 
that  of  the  second  is  in  small  brilliant  scales,  and  of  a  yellow  colour, 
like  aurum  musivum.  These  sulphurets,  though  different  in  appear- 
ance, are  similar  in  point  of  composition,  containing  26  per  cent,  of 
sulphur.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  are  dissolved  in  acids  With 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  without  any  residuum  of  sul- 
phur. (P^ilos.  Mag.  and  Annals,  i.  71.) 


SECTION  XX. 

BISMUTH.— TITANIUM.— TELLURIUM. 

Bismuth. 

BisaiuTH  is  found  in  the  earth  both  native  and  in  combination  with 
other  substances,  such  as  sulphur,  oxygen,  *and  arsenic.  That  which 
is  employed  in  the  arts  is  derived  chiefly  from  native  bismuth,  and  com- 
monly contdns  small  quantities  of  sulphur,  iron,  and  coppeK  It  may 
be  obtained  pure  for  chemical  purposes  by  heating  the  oxide  or  subni- 
trate  to  redness  along  with  charcoal. 

Bismuth  has  a  reddish-white  colour  and  considerable  lustre.  Its  struc- 
ture is  highly  lamellated,  and  when  slowly  cooled,  it  crystallizes  in 
octohedrons.  Its  density  is  about  10.  It  is  brittle  when  cold,  but  may 
be  hammered  into  plates  -while  warm.  At  476®  F.  it  fuses,  and  sub- 
limes in  close  vessels  at  about  30®  Wedgwood.  It  is  a  less  perfect 
conductor  of  caloric  than  most  other  metab. 

Bismuth  undergoes  little  change  by  exposure  to  air  at  common  tem- 
peratures. When  fused  in  open  vessels,  its  surface  becomes  covered 
with  a  gi-ay  film,  which  is  a  mixture  of  metallic  bismuth  with  the  oxide 
of  the  metal.  Heated  to  its  subliming  point  it  burns  with  a  bluish-white 
flame,  and  emits  copious  fumes  of  oxide  of  bismuth.  The  metal  is  at-  * 
tacked  with  difHculty  by  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  is  readily 
oxidized  and  dissolved  by  nitric  acid. 

Chside  of  Bismuth. — This  metal  unites  with  oxygen  in  one  proportion . 
only,  forming  a  yellow-coloured  oxide,  which  maybe  easily  procured ' 
by  heating  the  subnitrate  to  redness.  At  a  full  red  heat  it  is  fused,  and 
yields  a  transparent  yellow  glass.  At  a  still  higher  temperature  it  is 
sublimed.  It  unites  with  acids,  and  most  of  its  salts  are  white.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  J.  Bavy^*  it  is  composed  of  72  parts 
of  bismuth,  and  8  parts  of  oxygen  ;/and  therefore  72  is  the  atomic 
weight  of  bismuth,  and  60  the  equivalent  of  its  oxide.  This  result  is 
connrmed  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Thomson. f 

When  nitrate  of  bismuth,  either  in  solution  or  in  ciystals,  is  put  into 
water,  a  copious  precipitate,  the  subnitrate,  of  a  beautifully  white  col- 
our subsides,  which  was  formerly  called  the  magistery  of  bismuih.  From 
its  whiteness  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  paint  for  improving  the  com- 
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ple^don;  but  it  is  an  inconvenient  pigment,  owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  the  nitrate  with, 
which  it  is  made  contains  no  excess  of  acid,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
water  is  employed,  the  whole  of  the  bismuth  is  separated  as  a  subni- 
trate.  By  this  character  bismuth  may  be  both  distinguished  and  sepa- 
rated from  other  metals. 

Chloride  of  JBismuth^^yVhen  bismuth  in  fine  powder  is  introduced 
into  chlorine  gas,  it  takes  fire,  bums^  with  a  pale-blue  light,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  chloride,  formerly  termed  butter  of  bismuth.  It  may  be 
prepared  conveniently  by  heating  two  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  with 
one  of- bismuth,  and  afterwards  expelling  the  excess  of  the  fonner, 
together  with  the  metallic  mercury,  by  heat. 

Chloride  of  bismuth  is  of  a  grayish-white  colour,  opake,  and  of  a 
granular  texture.  It  fuses  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  at  which 
the  metal  itself  is  liquefied,  and  bears  a  red  heat  in  close  vessels 
without  subliming.  (Dr.  Davy,)  From  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Davy 
and  Thomson,  it  appears  to  consist  of  one  equivalent  of  eaeh  of  its 
elements. 

Bromide  of  bismuth  is  prepared  by  heating  the  metal  with  a  large 
excess  of  bromine  in  along  tube;  when  a  gray-coloured  bromide  re- 
sults, similar  in  its  aspect  to  fused  iodine.  At  392^  F.  it  enters  into  fu- 
sion, and  at  a  low  red  heat  sublimes.  With  water  it  is  converted  into 
oxide  of  bismuth  and  hydrobromic  acid,  the  former  of  which  combines 
with  some  undecomposed  bromide  of  bismuth  as  an  oxy-bromide. 
(Serullas.) 

Sulphuret  of  Bismuth. — This  sulphuret  is  found  native,  and  may  be 
formed  artificially  by  fusing  bismuth  with  sulphur.  It  is  of  a  lead-gray 
colour,  and  metallic  lustre.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Davy,  Thomson, 
and  Lagerhielm*  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  composed  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  bismuth  and  one  equivalent  of  sulphur.  I  apprehend  the  dark- 
brown  precipitate  caused  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the 
salts  of  bismuth  is  likewise  a  protosulphuret. 

Titanium. 

Titanium,  was  first  recognized  as  a  new  substance  by  Mr.  Gregor  of 
Cornwall,  and  its  existence  was  afterwards  established  by  Klaproth.f 
But  the  properties  of  the  metal  were  not  ascertained  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner until  the  year  1822,  when  Dr.  WoUastonl:  was  led  to  examine  some 
minute  crystals  which  were  found  in  a  slag  at  the  bottom  of  a  smelting 
furnace  at  the  g^eat  iron  works  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  in  Wales,  and  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland.  These  crystals,  which  have 
since  been  found  at  other  iron  works,  are  of  a  cubic  form,  and  in  col- 
our and  lustre  resemble  burnished  copper.  They  conduct  electricity, 
and  are  attracted  slightly  by  the  magnet,  a  property  which  seems  ow- 
ing to  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  iron.  Their  specific  gravity 
is  5.3;  and  their  hardness  is  so  great,  that  they  scratch  a  polished  sur- 
face of  rock  crystal.  They  are  exceedingly  infusible;  but  when  ex- 
posed to  the  united  action  of  heat  and  air,  their  surface  becomes  cover- 
ed with  a  purple-coloured  film  which  is  an  oxide.  They  resist  the 
action  of  nitric  and  nitro-muriatic  acids,  but  are  completely  oxidized  by 
being  strongly  heated  with  nitre.  They  are  then  converted  into  a  white 
substance,  which  possesses  all  the  properties  of  perosde  of  titanium. 
By  this  character  they  are  proved  to  be  metallic  titanium. 

, , 

•  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  iv.  f  Contributions,  vol  i. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1823. 
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Oxides  of  Titanium, — ^This  metal  has  probably  two  degrees  of  oxida- 
tion. The  protoxide  is  of  a  purple  colour,  and  is  supposed  to  exist 
pare  in  the  mineral  called  anatase;  but  its  composition  and  chemical 
properties  are  unknown.  The  peroxide  exists  in  a  nearly  pure  state  in 
titanite  or  rutile.  Menaccanite,  in  which  titanium  was  originally  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Gregor,  is  a  compound  of  the  oxides  of  titanium,  iron, 
and  manganese.  This  oxide  is  best  prepared  from  rutile.  The  mineral, 
after  being  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  fine  powder,  is  fused  in  a  plati- 
num crucible  with  three  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 
the  mass  afterwards  washed  with  water  to  remove  the  excess  of  alkali. 
A  gptay  mass  remains,  which  consists  of  potassa  and  oxide  of  titanium. . 
This  compound  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid;  and  on  dilut- 
ing with  water,  and  boiling  the  solution,  the  greater  part  of  the  oxide 
of  titanium  is  thrown  down.  It  is  then  collected  on  a  filter,  and  weU 
washed  with,  water  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid.  In  this  state,  the 
oxide  is  not  quite  pure;  but  contains  a  little  oxide  of  manganese  and 
iron,  derived  from  the  rutile.  The  best  mode  of  separating  these  im- 
purities is  to  digest  the  precipitate,  while  still  moist,  with  hydrosul- 
phuret  of  ammonia,  which  converts  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese 
into  sulphurets,  but  does  not  act  on  the  oxide  of  titanium.  The  two 
Bulphurets  are  readily  dissolved  by  dilute  muriatic  acid;  and  th^  oxide 
of  titanium,  after  being  collected  on  a  filter  and  well  washed,  as  before, 
may  be  dried  and  heated  to  redness.  This  method  was  proposed  by 
Professor  Rose  of  Berlin.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Physique,  xxiii. ) 

Rose  has  since  simplified  the  process  in  the  following  manner.  Either 
rutile  or  titaniferous  iron,  afler  being  pulverized  and  washed,  is  ex- 
posed in  a  porcelsdn  tube,  at  a  very  strong  red  heat,  to  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  acts  upon  the  oxide  of  iron,  giving 
rise  to  water  and  sulphuret  of  iron.  As  soon  as  water  ceases  to  ap- 
pear, the  process  is  discontinued,  the  mass  digested  in  muriatic  acid  to 
remove  the  iron,  and  the  oxide  of  titanium  separated  from  adhering 
sulphur  by  heat.  A  little  iron  is  still  usually  retained;  but  tte  whole 
may  be  removed  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  process.  An.  de  Ch.  et  de 
Ph.  xxxviii.  131.) 

Peroxide  of  titanium,  when  pure,  is  quite  white.  It  is  exceedingly 
infu6ibl.e  and  difficult  of  reduction;  and  afler  being  once  ignited,  it 
ceases  to  be  soluble  in  acids.  M.  Rose  has  observed  that,  like  silica,  it 
possesses  weak  acid  properties.  Thus  he  finds  that  it  unites  readily  with 
alkalies,  and  denies  its  power  of  acting  as  an  alkaline  base.  On  this 
account  he  proposes  for  it  the  name  of  titanic  add.  In  the  state  of 
hydrate,  as  when  precipitated  from  muriatic  acid  by  boiling,  or  when 
combined  with  an  alkali  after  fusion,  it  has  a  singular  tendency  to  pass 
tiirough  the  pores  of  a  filter  when  washed  with  pure  water;  but  the 
presence  of  a  little  acid,  alkali,  or  a  salt,  prevents  this  inconvenience. 
After  exposure  to  a  red  heat  it  is  not  attacked  by  acids,  except  by  the 
hydrofluoric. 

If  previously  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  oxide  of  titanium  is 
soluble  in  dilute  muriatic  acid;  but  it  is  retsaned  in  solution  by  so  feeble 
an  attraction,  that  it  is  precipitated  merely  by  boiling.  It  is  likewise 
thrown  down  by  the  pure  and  carbonated  alkalies,  both  fixed  and  vola- 
tile. A  solution  of  gall*nuts  causes  an  orange-red  colour,  which  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  titanium;  an  effect  which  ap- 
pears owing  to  tannin  and  not  to  gallic  acid.  When  a  rod  of  zinc  is 
suspended  in  the  solution,  a  purple-coloured  powder,  probably  the 
protoxide,  is  precipitated,  which  is  gradually  reconverted  into  the  per- 
oxide. 

The  atomic  weight  of  titanium,  as  deduced  by  Dr.  Thomson  from 
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experiments  made  by  Rose  and  by;  himself,  is  32.  Titanic  acid  is  infer*' 
red,  from  the  same  data,  to  be  composed  of  32  parts  or  one  equivalent 
of  titanium,  and  16  parts  or  two  equivalents  of  oxygen.  The  equiva- 
lent of  peroxide  of  titanium,  and  its  chemical  constitu^on,  have  not, 
however,  been  ascertained  with  certainty. 

Chhrideof  Titanium. — This  substance  was  first  prepared  in  the  year* 
1824  by  Blr.  George  of  Leeds,  by  transmitting  dry  chlorine  gas  over 
metallic  titanium  at  a  red  heat.  At  common  temperatures  it  is  a  trans- 
parent colourless  fluid,  of  considerable  specific  g^vity,  boils^  violently 
at  a  temperature  a  little  above  212''  F.,  and  condenses  again  without 
change.  In  open  vessels  it  is  attacked  by  the  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  emits  dense  white  fumes  of  a  pungent  odour  similar  to  that 
of  chlorine,  but  not  so  offensive.  On  adding  a  few  drops  of  water  to  a 
few  drops  of  the  liquid,  a  very  rapid,  almost  explosive,  disengagement 
of  chlorine  gas  ensues,  attended  with  considerable  increase  of  tempe- 
rature; and  if  the  water  is  not  in  excess,  a  solid  residue  is  obtained. 
This  substance  is  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  water;  and  its  solution 
possesses  all  the  characters  of  muriate  of  titanium. 

The  composition  of  this  chloride  has  not  been  satisfactorily  establish- 
ed; but  it  contains  more  chlorine  than  is  capable  of  uniting  with  the 
h^'drogen  derived  from  water,  when  the  oxygen  of  that  fluid  converts 
titanium  into  the  petoxide. 

Sulphuret  of  Titanium. — This  compound  was  discovered  by  Rose, 
who  prepared  it  by  transmitting  the  vapour  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon 
over  peroxide  of  titanium  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  tube  of  porcelain. 
It  occurs  in  thick  green  masses,  which  by  the  least  friction  acquire'  a 
dark-yellow  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  When  heated  in  tlie  open  air 
it  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid  and  oxide  of  titanium.  By  acids  it 
is  slowly  decomposed,  and  is  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid  with  disengage- 
ment of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  According  to  the  experiments  of 
Rose  it  is  proportional  to  peroxide  of  titanium,  consisting  of  32  parts  or 
one  equivalent  of  titanium,  and  32  parts  or  two  equivalents  of  sulphur. 

Tellurium. 

Tellurium  is  a  rare  metal,  hitherto  found  only  in  the  gold  mines  of 

^Transylvania,  and  even  there  in  very  small  quantity.    Its  existence  was 

inferred  by  MilUer  in  the  year  1782,  and  fully  established  in  1798  by 

Klaproth.*     It  occurs  in  the  metallic  state,  chiefly  in  combination  with 

gold  and  silver. 

Tellurium  has  a  tin-white  colour  running  into  lead-gray,  a  strong 
metallic  lustre,  and  lamellated  texture.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  its  density 
is  6.115.  It  fuses  at  a  temperature  below  redness,  and  at  a  red  heat  is 
volatile.  When  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  it  takes  fire,  burns  rapid- 
ly with  a  blue  flame  bordered  with  green,  and  is  dissipated  in  gray- 
coloured  pungent  inodorous  fumes.  The  odour  of  decayed  horse-radish 
is  sometimes  emitted  during  the  combustion,  and  was  thought  by  Klap- 
roth to  be  peculiar  to  tellurium;  but  BerzeUus  ascribes  it  solely  to  the 
presence  of  selenium. 

Oxide  of  Tellurium. — Tellurium  is  rapidly  oxidized  by  nitric  acid, 
and  a  soluble  nitrate  of  the  oxide  results.  The  oxide  is  likewise  formed 
during  the  combustion  of  the  metal.  It  is  of  a  gray  colour,  fuses  at  a 
red  heat,  and  at  a  temperature  still  higher  sublimes.  When  heated 
before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  it  is  decomposed  with  violence.  It  has 
the  property  of  forming  salts  both  with  acids  and  alkalies.     It  is  precipi- 
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tated  from  its  solution  In  acids,  as  a  hydrate,  by  all  the  alkalies  both 
pure  and  carbonated;  but  it  is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  precipi- 
tant. Alkaline  hydrosulphurets  occasion  a  black  precipitate,  which  is 
probably  a  sulphuret  of  tellurium.  It  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state, 
and  thrown  down  as  a  black  powder,  by  insertion  of  a  rod  of  zinc,  tin, 
antimony,  or  iron. 

According  to  Berzelius  oxide  of  tellurium  is  composed  of  nearly  32 
parts  of  the  metal,  and  8  parts  of  oxygen;  so  that  32  may  be  regarded 
as  the  atomic  weight  of  tellurium,  and  40  of  its  oxide.  This  result," 
however,  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Klaproth,  and,  therefore, 
requires  confirmation. 

Tellurium  unites  in  one  proportion  with  chlorine,  and  in  two  propor- 
tions with  hydrogen.  The  most  interesting  of  these  compounds  is  tel- 
luretted  hydrogen  gas,  discovered  in  the  year  1809  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 
This  gsis  is  colourless,  has  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  is  absorbed  by  water,  forming  a  claret-coloured  solution.  As 
it  unites  with  alkalies,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  feeble  acid.  It  reddens 
.litmus  paper  at  first;  but  loses  this  property  after  being  washed  with 
water. 


SECTION  XXI. 

COPPER. 

Natitx  copper  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  occurs  in  large  amor- 
phous masses  in  some  parts  of  America,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  octo- 
hedral  crystals,  or  in  forms  allied  to  the  octohedron.  The  metallic  cop- 
per of  commerce  is  extracted  chiefly  from  the  native  sulphuret;  espe- 
cially from  copper  pyrites,  a  double  sulphuret  of  iron  and  copper.  The 
first  part  of  the  process  consists  in  roasting  the  ore,  so  as  to  bum  off 
some  of  the  sulphur,  and  teave  the  remainder  as  a  subsulphate  of  the 
oxide  of  iron  and  copper.  The  mass  is  next  heated  with  some  un- 
roasted  ore  and  siliceous  substances,  by  which  means  much  of  the  iron 
unites  in  the  state  of  black  oxide  with  silica/  and  rises  as  a  fusible  slag 
to  the  surface;  while  most  of  the  copper  returns  to  the  state  of  sul- 
phuret. It  is  then  subjected  to  long-continued  roasting,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  sulphur  escapes  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  metal 
is  oxii^zed;  after  which  it  is  reduced  by  charcoal,  and  more  of  the  iron 
separated  as  a  silicate  by  the  adcUtion  of  sand.  Lastly,  the  metal  is 
strongly  heated  while  a  current  of  air  plays  upon  its  surface:  the  impu- 
rities, chiefly  sulphur  ^d  iron,  being  more  oxidable  than  cop^r,  com- 
bine with  oxygen  by  preference,  and  the  copper  is  at  leng^  left  in  a 
state  of  purity  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

Copper  is  distinguished  from  all  other  metals,  titanium  excepted,  by 
having  a  red  colour.  It  receives  a  considerable  lustre  by  polishing.  Its 
density,  when  fused,  is  8.667,  and  it  is  increased  by  hammering.  It  is 
both  ductile  and  maUeable,  and  in  tenacity  is  inferior  only  to  iron.  It  is 
hard  and  elastic,  and  consequently  sonorous.  In  fusibility  it  stands 
between  silver  and  gold. 

Copper  undergoes  little  change  in  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere,  but  is 
rusted  in  a  short  time  by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  being  converted 
into  a  green  substance,  carbonate  of  the  peroxide  of  copper.  At  a  red 
heat  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  b  converted  into  the  peroxide,  which  ap- 
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pears  in  the  form  of  black  scales.  It  is  attacked  with  difficulty  hy  mu- 
riatic and  sulphuric  acids,  and  not  at  all  hj  the  vegetable  acids»  if 
atmospheric  air  be  excluded;  but  if  air  has  free  access,  the  metal  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  ;(v^ith  rapidity,  the  attraction  of  the  acid  for  the  oxide  of 
copper  co-operating  with  that  of  the  copper  for  oxygen.  Nitric  add 
acts  with  violence  on  copper,  forming  a  nitrate  of  the  peroxide. 

Oxides  of  Copper,  The  oxides  of  this  metal  have  been  studied  by 
Proust,  Chenevix,  Dr.  Davy,  and  Berzelius,  and  especially  the  former.* 
From  the  labours  of  these  chemists,  it  appears  that  there  are  but  two 
oxides  of  copper,  and  that  they  are  thus  constituted: — 


Copper. 

Oxygen. 

Protoxide 

64 

8        ^ 

72 

Peroxide 

64 

16        ^ 

80 

Consequently,  if  the  first  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  one  equivar 
lent  of  each  element,  64  is  the  atomic  weight  of  copper. 

The.  red  or  protoxide  occurs  native  in  the  form  of  octohedral  crystals, 
and  is  found  of  peculiar  beauty  in  the  mines  of  ComwalL.  It  may  be 
prepared  artificially  by  mixing  64  parts  of  metallic  copper,  in  a  state  of 
fine  division,  with  80  parts  of  the  peroxide,  and  healing  the  mixture  to 
redness  in  a  close  vessel?  or  by  boiling  a  solution  of  acetate  of  copper 
with  sug^,  when  the  peroxide  is  partially  deoxidized,  and  subsides  as 
a  red  powder. 

Protoxide  of  copper  combines  with  the  muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  pro- 
bably with  sevei-al  other  acids,  forming  salts,  most  of  which  are  colour- 
less, and  from  which  the  protoxide  is  precipitated  as  an  orange-coloured 
hydrate  by  alkalies.  They  attract  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  atmosphere, 
by  wtdch  they  are.  converted  into  persalts.  The  protomuriate  is  easily 
formed  by  putting  a  solution  of  the  permuriate  with  free  muriatic  acid 
and  copper  filings  into  a  well.closed  glass  phial.  The  protoxide  of  cop- 
per is  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  the  solution  is  quite  colourless;  but  it 
becomes  blue  with  surprising  rapidity  by  free  exposure  to  air,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  the  pero^dde. 

Peroxide  of  copper,  copper  black  of  mineralogists,  is  sometimes  found 
native,  being  formed  by  the  spontaneous*  oxidation  of  other  ores  of 
copper.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  calcining  metallic  copper, 
by  precipitation  from  the  persalts  of  copper  by  means  of  pure  potassa, 
and  by  heating  nitrate  of  copper  to  redness. 

Peroxide  of  copper  varies  in  colour  from  a  dark  brown  to  a  bluish- 
black,  according  to  the  mode  of  formation.  It  undergoes  no  change 
by  heat  alone,  but  is  readily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heat  and 
combustible  matter.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  affect  the 
vegetable  blue  colours.  It  combines  with  nearly  all  the  acids,  and  most 
of  its  salts  have  a  green  or  blue  tint.  It  is  soluble  likewise  in  ammonia, 
forming*with  it  a  deep-blue  solution,  a  property  by  which  tlie  peroxide 
of  copper  is  distinguished  from  all  other  substaftces. 

Peroxide  of  copper  is  precipitated  by  pure  potassa  as  a  blue  hy- 
drate, which  is  rendered  black  by  boiling,  the  hydrate  being  decom- 
posed at  that  temperature.  Pure  ammonia  at  first  throws  down  a  green- 
ish-blue  insoluble  subsulphatef ,  which  is  redissolved  by  the  precipitant  in 

'  ■ 

•  Journal  de  Physique,  vol.  lix. 

■j-  Dr.  Turner  has  here  taken  it  for  g^nted  that  the  ammonia  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.  The  sentence,  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible to  the  student,  ought  to  read  thus:  "From  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, pure  ammonia  at  first  throws  down,"  &c.  P. 
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excess^  andfonns  the  deep-blue  unmoniacal  sulphate  of  copper.  Alkaline 
carbonates  cause  a  bluish-green  precipitate,  carbonate  of  copper,  which 
is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  precipitated  as  a 
dark-brown  bisulphuret  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  as  a  reddish- 
brown  ferrocyanate  by  ferroc3ranate  of  potassa.  It  is  thrown  down  of  a 
yellowish-white  colour  by  albumen,  and  M .  Orfila  has  proved  that  this 
compound  is  inert,  so  that  albumen  is  an  antidote  to  poisoning  by  copper. 

Copper  is  separated  in  the  metallic  state  by  a  rod  of  iron  or  zinc. 
The  copper  thus  obtained,  after  being  digested  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
muriatic  acid,  is  chemically  pure. 

The  best  mode  of  detecting  copper,  when  supposed  to  be  present  in 
mixed  fliuds,  is  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphuret,  after  being 
collected,  and  heated  to  redness  in  order  to  char  any  organic  substances, 
should  be  placed  on  a  piece  of  porcelain,  and  be  digested  in  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  formed,  which,  when  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  strikes  the  characteristic  deep  blue  on  the  addition 
of  ammonia. 

The  red  oxide  of  copper  is  by  some  chemists  supposed  to  be  a  sub- 
oxide, or  a  compound  of  two  atoms  of  copper  and  one  atom  of  oxygen; 
while  the  elements  of  the  black  oxide  are  thought  to  be  in  the  ratio  of 
one  atom  of  each.  According  to  this  view  the  atomic  weight  of  cop- 
per is  32  or  half  that  above  stated.  This  opinion,  which  is  adopted  by 
Dr.  Thomson,  is  certainly  supported  by  the  tendency  of  the  red  oxide 
to  absorb  oxygen  and  pass  into  the  state  of  black  oxide;  and  other  ar- 
gfuments  may  be  adduced  in  its  favour.  But,  nevertheless,  as  the  red 
o^de  is  unquestionably  a  definite  compound,  capable  of  uniting  with 
acids,  and  proportional  to  several  other  compounds,  such  as  the  proto- 
sulphuret  and  protochloride  of  copper,  it  appears  to  me  more  consistent 
to  consider  it  as  the  real  protoxide,  composed  of  one  ^  atom  of  each  of 
its  elements. 

Some  chemists  admit  the  existence  of  a  third  oxide,  which  Thenard 
prepared  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of  hydrbgen  diluted  with  water  on 
the  hydrated  black  oxide.  It  suffers  spontaneous  decomposition  under 
water;  but  it  may  be  dried  in  vaetw  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
said  to  contain  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  black  oxide;  but  as  the 
latter  is  so  commonly  known  by  the  term  peroxide,  the  former  may 
be  conveniently  distinguished  by  the  name  of  superoxide,  Tlus  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  its  existence  is  by  no  means  unequivocally  estab- 
li^ed. 

Chlorides  of  Copper, — The  chlorides  of  copper  have  been  minutely 
studied  by  Proust  and  Br.  Davy.  From  the  able  researches  of  these 
chemists,  and  especially  of  the  latter,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two 
chlorides  are  proportional  to  the  two  oxides  of  copper,  or  that  they  are 
composed^  of 

Copper,  Chlorine, 

Protochloride        -        •  o4        -*       -  36 

Perchloride  -        -  64        -        -  72 

When  copper  filings  are  introduced  into  'an  atmosphere  of  chlorine 
g^as,  the  metal  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and  bo&  the  chlorides  are  gen-- 
erated. 

The  prolochloride  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  copper 
filings  with  twice  their  weight  of  corrosive  sublimate.  In  this  way  it 
was  originally  made  by  Mr.  Boyle,  who  termed  it  regin  of  coppers  from 
its  resemblance  to  common  resin.  Proust  procured  it  by  the  action 
of  protomuriate  of  tin  on  pennuriate  of  copper;  and  also  by  decooi^ 
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ponng  the  permuriate  by  heat.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  whiU  muriate 
of  copper, 

Protochloride  of  copper  is  fusible  at  a  heat  just  below  rednessi,  and 
bean  a  red  heat  in  close  vessels  without  subliming.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid,  and  is  precipitated  unchang'ed  by 
water  as  a  white  powder.  Its  colour  varies  with  the  mode  of  prepara* 
tion,  being  white,  yellow,  or  dark  brown. 

The  perehloride  is  best  formed  by  exposing  permuriate  of  copper 
to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  400**  F.  (Dr.  Davy.)  It  is  a  pulveni* 
lent  substance  of  a  yellow  colour,-  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  ur* 
and  is  reconverted  by  water  into  the  permuriate.  It  parts  with 
half  its  chlorine  when  strongly  heated,  and  protochloride  of  copper  is 
generated. 

Suhhureta  of  Copper, — The  protosulphuret  is  a  natuiall  productioD, 
well  known  to  mineralogists  under  the  name  of  copper  glance/  and  in 
combination  with  sulphuret  of  iron,  it  is  a  constituent  of  variegated 
copper  ore.  It  is  formed  artificially  by  heating  copper  filings  with  a 
third  of  their  weight  of  sulphur,  the  combination  being  attended 
with  such  free  disengagement  of  caloric,  that  the  mass  becomes  vividly 
luminous.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  it  is  composed  of  64 
parts  or  one  equivalent  of  copper,  and  16  parts  or  one  equivalent  of 
sulphur. 

Bisulphuret  of  copper  is  a  constituent  of  copper  pyrites*  in  which  it 
is  combined  with  protosulphuret  of  iron.  It  may  be  formed  artificially 
by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  a  persalt  of  copper.  When 
exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  close  vessel,  it  loses  half  of  its  sulphur,  and 
is  converted  into  the  protosulphuret. 

Phosphuret  of  copper  may  be  formed  by  the  contact  of  heated  me- 
tallic copper  and  vapour  of  phosphorus,  by  transmitting  perphosphu- 
retted  hydrogen  over  chloride  or  sulphuret  of  copper  \rith  the  aid  of 
beat,  or  by  the  action  of  the  same  gas  on  salts  of  copper.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  there  are  several  different  pbosphurets  of  copper;  but  their 
composition  has  not  been  fully  determined. 
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Nativs  lead  is  an  exceedingly  rare  production;  but  in  combinatioi}, 
espedally  with  sulphur,  it  occurs  in  large  quantity.  All  the  metallic 
lead  of  commerce  is  extracted  from  the  native  sulphuret,  the  galena  of 
mineralogists.  This  ore,  in  the  state  of  a  coarse  powder,  is  heated  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace;  when  part  of  it  is  oxidized,  yielding  sulphate 
of  lead,  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  evolved,  and  free  oxide  of  lead 
These  oxidized  portions  then  react  on  sulphuret  of  lead:  by  the  reac- 
tion of  two  equivalents  of  oxide  of  lead  and  one  of  the  sulphuret,  .three 
equivalents  of  metallic  lead  and  one  of  sulphurous  acid  result;  while 
one  equivalent  of  the  sulphuret  and  one  of  sulphate  of  lead  mutually 
decompose  each  other,  giving  rise  to  two  equivalents  of  sulphurous 
acid  and  two  of  metallic  lead.  The  slag  which  collects  on  the  surface 
of  the  fused  lead  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  is 
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decomposed  by  the  addition  of  quicklime,  the  oxide  so  separated  re- 
acting as  before  on  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  lead  of  commerce  com^ 
monly  contsdns  silver,  iron,  and  copper. 

Lead  has  a  bluish-gray  colour,  and  when  recently  cut,  a  strong  me- 
tsdlic  lustre  V  but  it  soon  tarnishes  by  exposure  to^^he  air,  acquiring  a 
superficial  coating  of  carbonate  of  lead.  (Christison.)  Its  density  is 
11.358.  It  is  soft,  fle^ble,  and  inelastic,  It  is  both  malleable  and  duc- 
tile^  possessing  the  former  property  in  particular  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. In  tenacity,  it  is  inferior  to  all  ductile  metals*  It  fuses  at  about 
612**  F.,  and  when  slowly  cooled  forms  octohedral  crystals.  It  may  be 
heated  to  whiteness  in  close  vessels  without  subliming.  Most  of  the 
compounds  of  lead  are  poisonous. 

Lead  absorbs  oxygen  quickly  at  high  temperatures.  When  fused  in 
open  vessels,  a  g^y  film  is  formed  upon  its  surface,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  metallic  lead  and  protoxide;  and  when  strongly  heated,  it  is  dissi- 
pated in  fumes  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead.  In  distilled  water,  pre- 
viously boiled  and  preserved  in  close  vessels,  it  undergoes  no  change; 
but  in  open  vessels  it  is  oxidized  with  considerable  rapidity,  yielding 
minute,  shiiung,  brilliantly  white,  crystalline  scales  of  carbonate  of 
lead^  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  being  derived  from  the  air.  The 
presence  of  saline  matter  in  water  retards  the  oxidation  of  the  lead;  and 
some  salts,  even  in  very  minute  quantity^  prevent  it  altogether.  The 
protecting  influence,  exerted  by  certain  substances,  was  first  noticed  by 
Guyton  Morveau;  but  it  has  lately  been  minutely  investigated  by  Dr. 
Christison  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  discussed  the  subject  in  his  excellent 
Treatise  on  Poisons. ,  He  finds  that  the  preservative  power  of  neutral 
salts  is  materially  connected  with  the  insolubility  of  the  compound 
which  their  acid  is  capable  of  forming  with  lead.  Thus,  phosphates, 
hydriodates,  muriates,  and  sulphates  are  highly  preservative;  so  small 
a  quantity  as  1-30, 000th  part  6i  phosphate  of  soda  or  hydriodate  of  po- 
tassa  in  distilled  water  preventing  the  corrosion  of  lead.*  In  a  preserv- 
ative solution  the  metal  gains  weight  during  some  weeks,  in  consequence 
of  its  surface  gradually  acquiring  a  s\^)erficial  coating  of  carbonate, 
which  is  slowly  decomposed  by  the  saline  matter  of  the  solution.  The 
metallic  surface  being  thus  covered  with  an  insoluble  film,  which  ad- 
heres tenaciously,  all  further  change  ceases.  Many  kinds  of  spring 
water,  owing  to  the  salts  which  they  contain,  do  not  corrode  lead;  and 
hence,  though  intended  for  drinking,  may  be  safely  collected  in 
leaden  cisterns.  Of  this,  the  water  of  Edinburgh  is  a  remarkable 
instance. 

Lead  is  not  attacked  by  the  muriatic  or  the  vegetable  acids,  though 
their  presence,  at  least  in  some  instances,  accelerates  tiie  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  same  manner  as  with  copper.  Cold' 
sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  upon  it;  but  when  boiled  in  that  liquid,  the 
lead  is  slowly  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  acid.  The  only  proper 
solvent  for  lead  is  nitric  acid.  This  reagent  oxi(Uzes  it  rapidly,  and 
forms  with  its  oxide  a  salt  which  crystallizes  in  opake^  octohedrons  by 
eTU)oration. 

Oxides  of  Z^eaJ.— Lead  has  three  deg^rees  of  oxidation;  and  the  com- 
pontion  of  its  oxides,  as  determined  with  great  care  by  Berzelius,  is  as 
follows  (An.  of  Phil,  xv.) : — 

Lead.  Oxygen, 

Protoade         -        104  -  8       -  ess  112 

Deutoxide        -        104  -  13        -  a  116 

Peroxide          -        104  -  16        •  »  120 

JVofanVfe.— This  oxide  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  collecting  the 

33 
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g^ray  film  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  melted  lead,  and  exposing^  it 
to  heat  and  air  until  it  acquires  a  uniform  yellow  colour.  In  Uiis  stato 
it  is  the  massicot  of  commerce;  and  when  partially  ftised  by  heat,  the 
term  litharge  is  applied  to  it;  As  thus  procured  it  is  always  mixed 
with  the  deutoxide.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  by  heating*  the  carbonate 
or  nitrate  to  low  redness  in  a  vessel  from  which  atmospheric  sar  is  ex* 
eluded. 

Protoxide  of  lead  has  a  yellow  colour^  is  insoluble  in  water,  fuses  at 
a  red  heat,  and  in  close  vessels  is  fixed  and  unchangeable  in  the  fire* 
Heated  with  combustible  matters  it  parts  with  oxygen  and  is  reduced. 
From  its  insolubility  it  does  not  change  the  vegetable  colours  under 
common  circumstances;  but  when  rendered  soluble  by  a  small  quan- 
tity of  acetic  acid,  it  has  a  distinct  alkidine  reaction.  It^  unites  with 
acids,  and  is  the  base  of  all  the  salts  of  lead,  most  of  which  are  of  % 
white  colour. 

Protosdde  of  lead  is  precipitated  firom  its  solutions  by  pure  alkaliftt 
as  a  white  hydrate,  which  is  redissolved  by  potassa  in  excess;  as  a  white 
carbonate,  which  is  the  well-known  pigment  white  lead,  by  alkaline 
carbonates;  as  a  white  sulphate  by  soluble  sulphates;  as  a  dsfk-brown 
sulphuret  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  as  yellow  iodide  of  lead  by 
hydriodic  acid  or  bydriodate  of  potassa. 

M.  Orfila  has  proved  experimentally  that  sulphate  of  lead,  owing 
to  its  insolubility,  is  not  poisonous;  and,  therefore,  sulphate  of  mag^ 
nesia,  or  any  soluble  sulphate,  renders  the  soluble  poisonous  salts  of 
lead  inert. 

The  best  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  lead  in  wine  or  other 
suspected  mixed  fluids  is  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
sulphuret  of  lead,  after  being  collected  on  a  filter  and  wadded,  is  to 
be  digested  in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  until 
the  dark  colour  of  the  sulphuret  disappears.  The'  solution  of  nitrate 
of  lead  should  then  be  brought  to  perfect  dryness  on  a  watch-glass, 
in  order  to  expel  th&  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  residue  be  redissc^- 
ed  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water.  On  dropping  a  particle  of  hydri- 
odate  of  potassa  into  a  portion  of  this  liquid,  yellow  iodide  of  lead  will 
instantly  appear. 

Protoxide  of  lead  unites  readily  with  earthy  substances,  forming  with 
them  a  transparent  colourless  glass.  Owing  to  this  property  it  is  much 
employed  for  glazing  earthenware  and  porcelain.  It  enters  in  laige 
quantity  into  the  composition  of  flint  glass,  which  it  renders  more  fus^ 
ble,  transparent,  and  uniform.  ^  - 

Lead  is  separated  from  its  salts  in  the  metallic  state  by  iron  or  zinc. 
The  best  way  of  demonstrating  this  fact  is  bv  dissolving  one  part  of 
acetate  of  lead  in  twenty-four  of  water,  and  suspending  a  piece  of 
zinc  in  the  solution  by  means  of  a  thread.  The  lead  is  deposited  upOn 
the  zinc  in  a  peculiar  arborescent  form,  giving  rise  to  the  appearance 
called  arbor  Saiumi,  This  is  a  convenient  method  of  obtaining  yery 
pure  metallic  lead. 

Deutoxide. — Deutoxide  of  lead  is  the  minium  or  red  lead  of  ccffmnerce, 
which  is  employed  as  a  pigment,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass. 
It  is  formed  by  heatinjg  litharge  in  open  vessels,  while  a  current  of  air 
is  made  to  play  upon  its  surface. 

This  oxide  does  not  unite  with  acids.  When  heated  to  redness  it 
^ves  off  pure  oxygen  gas,  and  is  reconverted  into  the  protoxide.  When 
digested  m  nitric  acid  it  is  resolved  into  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  lead, 
the  former  of  which  imites  With  the  acid,  while  the  latter  remains  as  an 
insoluble  powder. 

Feroxide, — This  oxide  maybe  obtjuned  by  the  action  of  nitric  addon  - 
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miniuip,  as  just  mentioned;  but  the  most  convenient  method  of  pre- 
paring it  is  bv  transmitting'  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead.  In  this  process  water  is  decomposed; — ^its  hydrogen 
uniting  with  chlorine,  and  its  oxygen  ^th  protoxide  of  lead,  gives  rise 
to  muriatic  acid  and  peroxide  of  lead. 

Peroxide  of  lead  is  of  a  puce  colour,  and  does  npt  unite  with  acids. 
It  is  resolved  by  a  red  heat  into  the  protoxide  and  oxygen  gas. 

Chloride  of  Lead^-This  compound,  sometimes  called  horn  lead  or 
plumbum  comeumy  is  slowly  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on 
thin  plates  of  lead,  and  may  be  obtained  more  easily  by  adding  muriatic 
acid  or  a  solution  of  sea-salt  to  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  dissolved  in 
water.  This  chloride  dissolves  to  a  considerable  extent  in  hot  water, 
especially  when  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid.  In  solution  it  is  proba- 
bly a  muriate  of  the  protoxide  of  lead;  but  in  cooling,  the  chloride  sep- 
arates in  the  form  of  small  acicular  crystals  of  a  white  colour.  It  fuses  at  a 
temperature  below  redness,  and  forms  as  it  cools  a  semi-transparent 
bomy  mass.  It  bears  a  full  red  heat  in  close  vessels  without  subliming. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Davy,  it  is  composed  of  one  equivalent 
o£  lead  and  one  equivalent  of  chlorine. 

The  pigment  called  mineral  or  patent  yeUovo  is  a  compound  of  chlo- 
ride and  protoxide  of  lead.  It  is  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts 
by  the  action  of  moistened  sea-salt  on  litharge,  by  which  means  a 
portion  of  the  protoxide  is  converted  into  chloride  of  lead,  and  then 
fusing  the  mixture.  Soda  is  set  free  during  this  process,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  carbonate  by  absorbing  carbomc  acid  from  the  atmosphere. 
Iodide  of  lead  is  easily  formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of  hydriodic  acid 
or  hydriodate  of  potassa  with  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  dissolved  in 
water;  and  it  is  oi  a  rich  yellow  colour.  It  is  dissolved  by  boiling  wa- 
tery  forming  a  colourless  solution,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  yellow 
crystalline  scales  of  a  brilliant  lustre.  It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent 
of  iodine  and  one  equivalent  of  lead. 

Sulphuretof  lead  may  be  made  artificially,  either  by  heating  together 
lead  and  sulphur,  or  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  a  salt 
Off  lead.  It  is  an  abundant  natural  product,  well  known  by  the  name 
of  galena.  It  consists  of  one  eqmvalent  of  lead  and  one  equivalent  of 
sulphur. 

Phoaphuret  of  lead  has  been  little  examined.  It  may  be  formed  by 
heating  phosphate  of  lead  with  charcoal,  by  mixing  a  solution-of  phos- 
phorus in  alcohol  or  ether  with  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead,  or  by  the 
action  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  on  a  similaj^  solution. 

Carburet  of  lead  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  oxide  of  lead  in  a  state 
of  fine  division  and  intimate  admixture  with  charcoal.  It  is  also  gen- 
erated when  salts  of  lead,  which  contain  vegetable  acid,  are  decompo- 
sed by  heat  in  close  vessels.  (Berzelius.) 
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METALS,  THE  OXIDES  OF  WHICH  ARE  REDUCED  TO  THE 
METALLIC  STATE  BY  A  RED  HEAT. 


SECTION  XXIII. 

MERCURY  OR  QUICKSILVER. 

Mebcurt  is  found  in  the  hative  state,  hut  it  occurs  more  confunonly 
in  combination  with  sulphur 'as  cinnabar.  From  this  ore  the  mercury 
of  commerce  m^y  be  extracted  by  heating  it  with  lime  or  iron  filing^, 
by  which  means  the  mercury  is  volatilized  and  the  sulphur  retained. 
As  prepared  on  a  large  scale  It  is  usually  mixed  in  small  quantity  with 
other  metals,  from  which  it  may  be  purified  by  cautious  distillation. 

Mercury  is  distinguished  from  all  other  metals  by  being  fliud  at  com« 
mon  temperatures.  It  has  a  tin-white  colour  and  strong  metallic  lustre. 
It  becomes  solid  at  a  temperature  which  is  39  or  40  degrees  below  zero; 
and  in  congealing,  evinces  a  strong  tendency  to  crystaUize  in  octohe- 
drons.  It  contracts  greatly  at  the  moment  of  congelation;  for  while  its 
density  at  47^  F.  is  13.545,  the  specific  gravity  of  frozen  mercury  is 
15.612.  When  solid  it  is  malleable,  and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  At 
680?*  F.,  or  near  that  degree,  it  enters  into  ebullition,  and  condenses 
again  on  cool  surfaces  into  metallic  globules. 

Mercury,  if  quite  pure,  is  not  tarnished  in  the  cold  by  exposure  to 
air  and  moisture;  but  if  it  contain  other  metals,  the  amalgam  of  those 
metals  oxidizes  readily,  and  collects  as  a  film  upon  its  surface.     Mercu- 

•  At  page  S6,  Dr.  Turner  has  quoted  a  table  from  the  memoir  of 
MM.  Dulong  and  Petit,  giving  the  boiling  point  of  mercury  at  680^  F., 
and  the  same  number  is  repeated  in  this  place.  If  I  understand  the 
subject  correctly,  this  number  of  Dulong  and  Petit  is  the  apparent 
boiling  point  of  mercury,  measured  by  that  metal  in  glass,  both  heated 
to  the  boiling  point  of  the  former.  When,  however,  its  boiling  point 
is  determined  by  an  aii*  thermometer,  which  is  generally  admitted  to 
furnish  true  indications,  the  French  experimenters -make  it  662**.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Crighton,  the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  as  ascertained 
by  a  good  mercurial  thermometer,  making  no  correction  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  glass,  or  the  increasing  rate  of  expansion  of  the  mercury 
itself,  is  656?,  This  number  does  not  differ  much  from  the  corrected 
number  of  Dulong  and  Petit;  and.  the  near  coincidence  seems  to  show 
that  there  is  a  pretty  accurate  compensation  between  the  causes  in- 
fluencing the  correctness  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  inconsequence 
of  which  its  general  indications  vary  but  little  from  the  truth.  B. 
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ly  is  said  to  be  oxidized  by  long  agitation  in  a  bottle  half  fall  of  air,  and 
the  oxide  so  formed  was  called  by  Boerhaave  ethiops  per  se;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  oxidation  of  mercury  observed^  under  these  circum- 
stances was  solely  owing  to  the  presence  of  other  metals.  When  mer-- 
cury  is  exposed  to  the  air  or  oxygen  gas,  while  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
it  slowly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  peroxide  of  mercury. 

The  only  acids  that  act  on  mercury  are  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 
The  former  has  no  action  whatever,  in  the  cold;  but  on  the  application 
of  heat,  the  mercury  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  aC  the  acid,  piu'e  sul- 
phurous  acid  gas  is  disengaged,  and  a  sulphate  of  mercury  is  generated. 
Nitric  abid  acts  energetically  upon  mercury  both  with  and  without  the 
aid  of  heat,  oudizing  and  dissolving  it  with  evolution  of  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen. 

Oxides  of  Mercury. 

♦ 

Mercury  is  susceptible  of  two  stages  of  oxidation,  and  both  its  o;xides 
are  capable  of  forming  salts  with  acids.  It  appears  from  the  researches 
of  Donovan*'  .and  Seistrom,-)-  whose  results  are  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Thomson,  that  these  oxides  are  formed  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions; — 

Mercury,  Oxygen. 

Protoxide    200  or  one  equivalent        .        8    =  208 
Pero^dde      200  .  .  .       16     =  216 

Protoxide, — This  oxide,  which  is  a  black  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
is  best  prepared  by  the  process  recommended  by  Donovan.  This  con- 
usts  in  mixing  calomel  briskly  in  a  mortar  with  pure  potassa  in  excess 
so  as  to  effect  its  decomposition  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  protoxide 
b  then  to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dried  spontaneously  in  a  dark 
place.  These  precautions  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  tendency  of 
6ie  protoxide  to  resolve  itself  into  the  peroxide  and  metallic  mercury, 
a  change  which  is  easily  effected  by  heat,  by  the  direct  solar  rays,  and 
even  by  daylight.  It  is  on  this  account  very  difficult  to  procure  pro- 
toxide of  mercury  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity. 

This  oxide  is  precipitated  from  its  salts,  of  which  the  nitrate  is  the 
most  interesting,  as  the  black  protoxide  by  pure  alkalies;  as  a  white 
carbonate,  which  soon  becomes  dark  from  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid,  by 
alkaline  carbonates;  as  calomel  by  muriatic  acid  or  any  soluble  muriate 
and  as  the  black  protosulphuret  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Of  these 
tests  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  is  the  most  characteristic.  The  oxide 
is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  copper,  phosphorous  acid,  or  proto- 
muriate  of  tin. 

Pcroartffe. —Tllis  oxide  may  be  formed  either  by  the  combined  agency 
of  heat  and  air,  as  already  mentioned,  or  by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric 
acid,  and  exposing  tlie  nitrate  so  formed  to  a  temperature  just  sufficient 
for  expelling  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid.  It  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  red  predprtate. 

Peroxide  of  mercury,  thus  prepared,  is  commoniy  in  the  form  of 
^shining  crystalline  scales  of  a  red  colour.  It  is  soluble  to  a  small  extenX 
In  water,  forming  a  solution  which  has  an  acrid  metallic  taste,  and  com- 
municates a  green  colour  to  the  blue  infusion  of  violets.  When  heated 
to  redness,  it  is  converted  into  metallic  mercury  and  oxygen.  Long 
exposure  to  light  has  a  similar  effect.    (Guibourt.) 

Somd  of  tile  neutral  s^lts  of  this  oxide,  such  as  the  nitrate  and  sul- 


•  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  xiv.  f  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  355. 
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phate,  are  converted  by  water,  especially  at  a  boiling  temperature,  into 
insoluble  yellow  subsalts,  and  into  soluble  colourless  supersalts.  The 
ojdde  is  separated  from  all  acids  as  a  red,  or  when  hydratic  as  a  yellow 
precipitate,  \fy  the  pure  and  carbonated  fixed  alkalies.  •  Ammonia  and 
its  carbonate  cause  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  a  double  salt,  consisting 
of  one  equivalent  of  the  acid,  one  equivalent  of  the  peroxide,  and  one 
equivalent  of  ammonia.  The  oxide  is  readily  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  metallic  copper.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  phosphorous  acids 
and  protomuriate  of  tin,  reduce  the  peroxide  into  the  protoxide;  and 
when  added  in  larger  quantity  the  first  throws  down  a  black  sulphuret 
and  the  two  lattey  metallic  mercury.  The  action  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen on  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is,  however,  peculiar;  for 
at  first  it  occasions  a  white  precipitate,  which  according  to  Rose,  is  a 
compound  of  two  equivalents  of  bisulphuret  to  one  of  bichloride  of 
mercury.  This  gas  acts  on  bibromide  and  biniodide  of  mercury  In  a 
similar  manner.     (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Pli.  xl.  46.) 

Chlorides  of  Mercury. 

Mercury  unites  with  chlorine  in  two  proportions;  and  the  researches 
of  Sir  H.  Davy  and  Mr.  Chenevix  leave  no  doubt  that  these  compounds 
are  analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxides  of  mercury,  that  is,  are  com- 
posed of 

Mercury.  Chlorine* 

Protochloride        200  .  .  36  .i*    236 

Bichloride  200  .  .  72  ^272 

Bichloride. — When  mercury  is  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  it  takes  fire, 
and  burns  with  a  pale-red  flame,  forming  the  well  known  medicinal 
preparation  and  virulent  poison  corrosive  subUmcUe  or  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury. It  is  prepared  for  medicinal  purposes  by  subliming  a  mixture 
of  bisulphate  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  with  chloride  of  sodium  or  sea- 
salt.  The  exact  quantities  required  for  mutual  decomposition  are  296 
parts  or  one  equivalent  of  the  bisulphate,  to  120  parts  or  two  equiva- 
lents of  the  chloride.    Thus, 

One  equiv.  of  bisulphate  of  mercury  Two  equivalents  of  chloride 

consists  of  of  sodium  consist  of 

Sulphuric  acid      .      80  or  two  equiv.  72  or  two  equiv.  of  chlorine. 

Peroxide  of  mercury  216  or  one  equiv.  48  or  two  equiv.  of  sodium. 


296  ■     120 

And  the  products  are. 

One  equiv.  of  bichloride  d  Two  equivalents  o<f  sulphate  of  soda 

mercury  consisting  of  consisting  of 

Mercury    .•  200  or  one  equiv.  SulphuricacidSO  or  two  equivalents. 

Chlorine    .       72  or  two  equiv.  Soda    ,     .      64  or  two  equivalents. 

272  144 

Bichloride-  of  mercury,  when  obtained  by  sublimation,  b  "a  semi- 
transparent  colourless  substance,  of  a  crystalline  texture.  It  has  an 
acrid  burning  taste,and  leaves  a  nauseous  metallic  flavour  on  the  tongue. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  5.2.  It  sublimes  at  a  red  heat  without  change. 
It  requires  twenty  Himes  its  weight  of  cold,  and  only  twice  its  weight  of 
boiling  water  for  solution,  and  Is  deposited  from  the  latter,  as  it  cools, 
in  the  form  of  prismatic  crystals.  Strong  alcohol  and  ether  dissolves  it 
in  the  same  proportion  as  boiling  water;  and  it  is  soluble  in  half  its 
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weight  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid  at  the  temperature  of  7(P  Fahr. 
With  the  muriates  of  ammonia,  potassa,  soda,  and  several  other  bases, 
it  enters  into  combination,  forming  double  salts,  which  are  more  soluble 
than  tlie  chloride  itself*- 

Bichloride  of  mercury  is  probably  converted  at  the  moment  of  solu- 

tipn  into  a  bimuriate  of  the  peroxide;  at  least  this  view  may  safely  be 

admitted^  since  alkalies  and  other  reagents  act  upon  it  precisety  in  the 

same  manner  as  on  other  persalts  of  mercury.    Its  aqueous  solution  is 

,  gradually  decomposed  by  light,  calomel  being  deposited. 

The  presence  of  mercury  in  a  fluid  supposed  to  contain  corrosive 
sublimate  may  be  detected  by  concentrating  and  digesting  it  with  an 
excess  of  pure  potassa.  Oxide  of  mercury,  which  subsides,  is  then 
sublimed  in  a  small  glass  tube  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  obtained 
in  the  form  of  metallic  globules.  But  in  cases  of  poisoning,  when  the 
bichloride  is  mixed  with  organic  substances,  Dr.  Christison  recomme'nds 
that  the  liquid^  without  previous  filtration,  be  agitated  with  a  fourth  of 
its  volume  of  ether,  which  separates  the  poison  from  the  aqueous  part, 
and  rises  to  the  surface.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  evaporated  on  a 
watch-glass,  the  residue  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  tnercury  preci- 
pitated in  the  metallic  state  at  a  boiling  temperature  by  protomuriate  of 
tin.  If,  as  is  probable,  most  of  the  poison  is  already  converted  into 
calomel,  and  thereby  rendered  insoluble,  as  many  vegetable  fibres  should 
be  picked  out  as  possible,  and  the  whole  digested  with  protomuriate  of 
tin.  The  organic  substances  are  then  dissolved  in  a  hot  solution  of 
caustic  potassa,  and  the  insoluble  parts  washed  and  sublimed  to  separate 
the  mercury.     (Christison  on  Poisons,  p.  281.) 

A  very  elegant  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  mercury  is  to 
place  a  drop  of  the  suspected  liquid  on  polished  gold,  and  to  touch  the 
moistened  surface  with  a  piece  of  iron  wire  or  the  point  of  a  penknife, 
when  the  part  touched  instantly  becomes  white,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  *an  amalgam  of  gold.  This  process  was  originally  suggested  by  Mr. 
Sylvester,  and  has  since  been  simplified  by  Dr.  Paris.  (Medical  Juris- 
prudence, by  Paris  and  Fonblanque.)  ^ 

Many  animal  and  vegetable  solutions  convert  bichloride  of  mercury 
into  calomel,  a  portion  of  muriatic  acid  being  set  free  at  the  same  time. 
Some  substances  effect  this  change  slowly;  while  others,  and  especially 
albumen,  produce  it  in  an  instant.  Thus  when  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  is  mixed  with  albumen,  a  white  flocculent  pre^cipitate  sub- 
sides, which  Orfila  has  shown  to  be  a  compound  of  calomel  and  albu* 
men,  and  which  he  has  proved  experimentally  to  be  inert.  (Toxico- 
logic, vol.  i.y  Consequently,  a  solution  of  the  white  of  eggs  is  an 
antidote  to  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate.  The  muscular  and 
membranous  parts,  even  of  a  living  animal,  produce  a  similar  effect; 
and  the  causticity  of  corrosive  sublimate  seems  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  animal  fibre,  by  which  the  decomposition  of^  the  bichloride 
is  accompanied,  and  which  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  chemical 
change. 

ProfocAibri£fe.--ProtochIoride  of  mercury,  or  cabmei,  is  always  gen- 
erated when  chlorine  comes  in  contact  with  mercury  at  common  tempe- 
ratures. It  may  be  made  by  precipitation,  by  mixing  muriatic  acid  or 
any  soluble  muriate' with  a  solution' of  protonitrate  of  mercury.  It  is 
more  commonly  prepared  by  sublimation.  This  is  conveniently  done 
by  mixing  272  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  the  bichloride  with  200  parts 
or  one  equivalent  of  mercury,  until  the  metallic  globules  entirely  dis- 
appear, and  then  subliming.  When  first  prepared  it  is  always  mixed 
with  some  corrosive  sublimate,  and,  therefore,  should  be  reduced  to 
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powder  and  well  washed  before  being'  employed  for  chemical  or  medical 
purposes. 

Protocbloride  of  mercmy  is  a  rare  mineral  production,  called  h(jm 
gaiekgUveTf  which  occurs  ciystallized  in  quadrangular  prisms^  temuna- 
ted  by  pyramids.  When  obtained  by  sublimation  it  is  in  semi-transpa- 
rent crystalline  cakes;  but  as  formed  by  precipitation,  it  is  a  white 
powder.  Its  den^ty  is  7.2.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  bichloride  by 
not  being  poisonous,  by  having  no  taste,  and  by  being  exceedingly  in- 
soluble in  water.  Acid!s  have  little  eifect  upon  it;  but  pure  alkalies  de- 
Qpmpose  it,  separating  the  black  protoxide  of  mercury  and  uniting  with 
muriatic  acid,— products  which  necessarily  imply  decomposition  of  wa- 
ter. When  calomel  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  it  is 
converted  into  corrosive  sublimate  and  metallic  mercury.  Muriate  of 
soda  has  a  similar  effect,  though  in  a  less  degree. 

Iodides  of  Mercury. — The  protiodide  is  formed  by  mining  a  solution 
of  protonitrate  of  mercury  with  hydriodate  of  potassa;  and  the  deut- 
iodide  by  the  action  of  the  same  hydriodate  on  any  persalt  of  mercury. 
The  former  is  yellow,  and  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  iodine  and 
one  equivalent  of  mercury.  The  other  is  of  an  exceedingly  rich  red 
colour,  and  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  painting.  It  contains 
twice  as  much  iodine  as  the  yellow  iodide.  Both  these  compounds  are 
insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  are  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  hydriodate  of 
potassa. 

The  deutiodide,  when  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  g^dually  becomes 
yellow;  and  the  particles,  though  previously  in  powder,  acquire  a  crys- 
talline appearance.  At  about  400®  F.  it  forms  a  yellow  fluid,  which 
slowly  sublimes  in  small  transparent  scales,  or  in  large  rhombic  tables 
when  in  quantity.  The  crystals  remain  unchanged  in  the  sdr;  but  they 
quickly  become  red  when  rubbed  or  touched. 

Bkyanurtt  of  Mercury. — This  compound  is  best  prepared  by  boiling, 
in  any  convenient  quantity  of  water,  eight  parts  of  finely  levigated  fer- 
rocyanate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  quite  pure  and  well  dried  on  a  sand-bath, 
with  eleven  parts  of  peroxide  of  mercury  in  powder,  until  the  blue 
colour  of  the  ferrocyanate  entirely  disappears.  A  colourless  solutionis 
formed,  which,  when  filtered  and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  yields 
crystals  of  bicyanuret  of  mercury  in  the  form  of  quadrangular  prisms. 
In  this  process,  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  unites  with  the 
iron  and  hydrogen  of  the  lerrocyanic  acid;  while  the  metallic  mercury 
enters  into  combination  with  the  cyanogen.  The  brown  insoluble  mat- 
ter is  peroxide  of  iron.  Pure  ferrocyanate  of  iron  is  easily  procured  by. 
digesting  common  Prussian  blue  of  commerce  with  muriatic  acid  diluted 
with  ten  parts  of  water,  so  as  to  remove  the  subsulphate  of  iron  and 
filumina  and  other  impurities  which  it  commonly  contsuns,  and  then 
edulcorating  the  insoluble  ferrocyanate  till  the  free  acid  is  removed. 
(Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  v.) 

Bicyanuret  of  mercury,  when  pure,  is  colourless  and  inodorous,  has 
a  very  disagreeable  metallic  taste,  and  is  highly  poisonous.  It  does  not 
affect  the  colour  of  Htmus  or  turmeric  paper;  and  when  strongly  heated 
it  is  converted  into  cyanogen  and  metallic  mercury.  (Page  259.)  It  is 
more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  wat^r,  and  appears  to  dissolve  in  that 
liquid  without!  change;  for  its  solution  has  not  the  characteristic  odour 
of  the  salts  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  nor  do  alkalies  throw  down  oxide  of 
mercury.  It  is  composed  of  200  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  mercury, 
and  52  parts  or  two  equivalents  of  cyanogen. 

Sulphurets  of  Mercury. — The  protosulphuret  may  be  prepared  by 
transmitting  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  dilute 
solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury,  or  through  water  in  which  calomel 
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18  suspended.  It  is  a  black-coloured  substance,  convertible  into  sul- 
phate of  mercury  by  digestion  in  stron*g  nitric  acid.  When  exposed  to 
heat  it  is  resolved  into  the  bisulphuret  and  metallic  mercury.  It  is  com- 
posed of  200  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  mercury,  and  16  parts  or  one 
equiyalent  of  sulphur. 

The  bisulphuret  is  formed  by  fusing  sulphur  with  about  six  times 
its  weight  of  mercury,  and  subliming  in  close  vessels.  When  procured 
by  this  process  it  has  a  red  colour,  and  is  known  by  tte  name  of  fajdi- 
tiaus  cinnabar.  Its  tint  is  greatly  improved  by  being  reduced  to  pow- 
der, in  which  state  in  forms  the  beautiful  pigment  vermilion.  It  nnay 
be  obtained  in  the  moist  way  by  pouring  a  solution  of  corrosive  subll-' 
mate  into  an  excess  of  hydrosulpnuret  of  ammonia.  '  A  black  precipi- 
tate subsides,  which  acquires  the  usual  red  colour  of  cinnabar  when  sub- 
limed. I  apprehend  the  black  precipitate,  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  bicyanuret  of  mercury,  is  likewise  a  bisul- 
phuret.    Cinnabar,  as  already  mentioned,  occurs  native. 

When  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  mercury  are^iturated  together 
until  metallic  globules  cease  to  be  visible,  the  dark-coloured  mass  called 
ethiops  mineral  results,  which  Mr.  Brandehas  proved  to  be  a  mixture 
of  sulphur  and  bisulphiuet  of  merCury.  (Journal  of  Science,  vol.  zviii. 
p,  294.) 

Cinnabar  is  not  attacked  by  alkalies,  or  any  simple  acid;  but  it  is  dis- 
solved by  the  nitro-muriatic,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide 
_  of  mercury.     M.  Guibourt  has  shown  that  it  is  composed  of  one  equiy- 
alent of  mercury  and  two  equivalents  of  sulphur.* 
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This  metal  frequently  occurs  native  in  silver  mines,  both  massive 
and  in  octohedral  or  cubic  crystals.  It  is  also  found  in  combination  with  < 
several  otlier  metals,  such  as  gold,  antimony,  copper,  and  arsenic, 
and  with  sulphur.  In  the  state  of  sulphuret  it  so  frequently  accompa- 
nies galena,  that  the  lead  of  commerce  is  rarely  quite  free  from  traces 
of  silver. 

Silver  is  extracted  from  its  ores  by  two  processes  which  are  essentially 
distinct;  one  of  them  being  contrived  to  separate  it  from  lead,  the  other, 
the  process  by  amalgamation^  being  especially  adapted  to  those  ores 
which  are  free  from  lead.  The  principle  of  its  separation  from  lead  is 
founded  on  the  different  oxidability  of  lead  and  silver,  and  on  the  ready 
fusibility  of  litharge.  The  lead  obtained  from  those  kinds  of  galena , 
which  are  rich  in  sulphurgt  of  wlver  is  kept  at  a  red  heat  in  a  flat  fur- 
nace, wiA  a  draught  of  air  constantly  playing  on  i*s  surface:  the  lead 
18  thus  rapidly  oxidized;  and  as  the  oxide,  at  the  moment  of  its  format 
tion,  is  fused,  and  runs  off  through  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  fur- 

•  An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  vol.  i.  See  also  some  very  judicious  observa- 
tions on  the  paper  of  M.  Guibourt  by  Mr.  Brande,  in  the  Journal  of 
Science^  xviii.  291. 
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iHice,  the  prodoction  of  llthargfe  goes  on  unhitemiptedly  until  all  the 
lead  is  remoFed.  The  button  of  silver  is  again  fused  in  a  smaller  fur- 
nace, resting  on  a  porous  earthen  dish,  made  with  lixiviated  wood-ashes» 
called  a  tegt,  the  paroAty  of  which  is  so  great,  that  it  absorbs  any  re- 
maining portions  of  litharge,  which  may  be  formed  on  the  silver. 

The  ores  commonly  employed  in  the  process  of  amalgamation,  which 
has  been  long  used  at  Freyberg  in  Saxony,  and  is  extensively  practised 
in  the  silver  and  gold  mines  of  South  America,  are  native  silver  and  its 
mlphuret.  The  ore  in  fine  powder  is  mixed  with  sea  salt,  and  carefully 
roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  production  of  sulphuric  acid 
leads  to  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  soda,  while  the  chlorine  of  the 
sea  salt  combines  with  silver.  The  roasted  mass  is  ground  to  a  6ne 
powder,  and,  together  with  mercury,  water,  and  fiagments  of  iron, 
IS  put  into  barrels,  which  are  made  to  revolve  by  machinery.  In  this 
operation,  intended  to  insure  perfect  contact  between  the  materials, 
chloride  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  the  iron,  the  diver  unites  with  the 
mercury,  and  the  4liloride  of  iron  is  dissolved  by  the  water.  The  mer- 
cury is  then  squeezed  through  leathern  bags,  through  the  pores  of 
which  the  pure  mercuiy  passes,  while  the  amalgam  of  silver  is  retained; 
The  combined  mercuiy  is  then  distilled  off  in  close  vessels,  and  the 
metals  obtained  in  a  separate  state. 

Goldsmiths'  silver  commonly  contains  copper  and  traces  of  gold,  the 
latter  appearing  in  dark  flocks  when  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 
It  may  be  obtained  pure  for  chemical  uses  by  placing  a  clean  piece  of 
copper  in  sc  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  washing  the  precipitate  with 
pure  water,  and  then  digesting  it  in  ammonia,  m  order  to  remove  any 
adhering  copper.  A  better  process  is  to  decompose  chloride  of  olver 
by  means  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  For  this  purpose  precipitate  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  with  muriate  of  soda,  wash  the  precipitate 
with  water,  and  dry  it.  Then  put  twice  its  weight  of  caaH[)onate  of 
potassa  into  a  clean  Hessian  or  black  lead  crucible,  heat  it  to  redness, 
and  throw  the  chloride  by  successive  portions  into  the  fused  alkali. 
Effervescence  takes  place  from  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxy- 
.g«n  g^ses,  chloride  of  potassium  is  generated,  and  metallic  silver 
subsides  to  the  bottom.  The  pure  metal  may  be  granulated  by  pour- 
ing it  while  fused  from  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  into  a  vessel  of 
water. 

Silver  has  the  clearest  white  colour  of  all  the  metals,  and  is  suscepti,- 
ble  of  receiving  a  lustre  surpassed  only  by  polished  steel.  In  mallea- 
bility and  ductility  it  is  inferior  only  to  gold,  and  its  tenacity  is  consider- 
able. It  is  very  soft  when  pure,  so  that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Its 
density  after  being  hammered  is  10.51.  At  20®  or  22®  of  Wedgwood's 
pyrometer  it  fuses. 

Pure  silver  does  not  rust  by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  nor  is  it 
oxidized  by  fusion  in  open  vessels.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  a  film  of 
oadde  is  formed  when  melted  silver  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  or 
oxygen  gas;  but  it  spontaneously  parts  with  the  oxygen  as  it  becomes 
solid.  When  silver  in  the  form  of  leaves  or  fine  wire  is  intensely  heated 
by  means  of  electricity,  galvanism,  or  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  il 
bums  with  vivid  scintillations  of  a  greenish-white  colour. 

The  only  pure  acids  that  act  on  silver  are  the  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids,  by  both  of  which  it  is  oxidized,  forming  with  the  first  a  sulphate, 
and  with  the  second  a  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric 
acid  unless  by  the  aid  of  heat  Nitric  acid  is  its  proper  solvent,  and 
forms  with  it  a  salt,  which,  in  its  fused  state,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
lunar  caustic. 

Oxide  of  Silver, — This  oxide  is  best  procured  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
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pure  baryta  with  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  of  a  brown^ 
colour,  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  completely  reduced  by  a  red  heat. 
According  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  it  is  composed  of  110  parts  of  silver  and  8 
parts  of  oxygen;  and,  therefore,  regarding  it  as  the  real  protoxide,  110 
IS  the  atomic  weight  of  silver.  ' 

Oxide  of  silver  is  separated  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  by  pure 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  as  the  brown  oxide,  which  is  redissolved 
by  ammonia  in  excess;  by  alkaline  carbonates  as  a  white  carbonate^ 
which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia;  *a8  a  dark 
brown  sulphuretby  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  as  a  white  curdy  chlo« 
ride  of  silver,  which  is  turned  violet  by  light  and  is  very  soluble  in  am- 
monia, by  muriatic  acid  or  any  soluble  muriate.  By  the  last  character^ 
silver  may  be  both  <Ustinguished  and  separated  from  other  metallic 
bodies. 

Silver  is  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by  most  other  metals. 
When  mercury  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  silver  assumes  a  beau- 
tiful arborescent  appearance,  called  arhor  Dianss*  A  very  good  pro* 
portion  for  the  experiment  is  twenty  grains  of  lunar  caustic  to  six 
drachms  or  an  ounce  of  water.  The  silver  thus  deposited  always  con- 
tains mercury. 

When  oxide  of  silver,  recently  precipitated  by  baryta  or  lime-water^ 
ajid  separated  from  adhering  moisture  by  bibulous  paper,  is  left  in  con- 
tact for  ten  or  twelve  hours  with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  dissolved;  but  a  black  powder  remains  which  deto- 
nates, violently  from  heat  or  percussion.  This  substance,  which  was 
discovered  by  BerthoUet,  (An.  de  Ch.  fol.  i.)  appears  to  be  a  compound 
of  ammonia  and  oxide  of  lulver;  for  the  products  of  its  detonation  are 
metallic  silver,  water,  and  nitrogen  gas.  It  should  be  made  in  very 
small  quantity  at  a  time,  and  dried  spontaneously  in  the  air. 

On  exposing  a  solution  of  oxide  of  ^Iver  in  ammonia  to  the  air,  its 
surface  becomes  covered  with  a  pellicle,  which  Mr.  Faraday  considers 
to  be  an  oxide  contuning  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  than  that  just 
described.  This  opinion  he  has  made  highly  probable;  but  further  ex- 
periments are  requisite  before  the  existence  of  this  oxide  can  be  re- 
garded as  certain. 

Chhride  of  Silver, — ^This  compound,  which  sometimes  occurs  native 
in  ulver  mine^  is  always  generated  when  silyer  is  heated  in  chlorine 
gas,  and  may  be  prepared  conveniently  by  mixing  muriatic  acid,  or  any 
soluble^  muriate,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  As  formed  by 
precipitation  it  is  quite  white;  but  by  exposure  to  the  direct  solar  rays 
it  becomes  violet,  and  almost  black,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes; 
and  a  umiiar  effect  is  slowly  produced  by  diffused  day-light.  Muriatic 
aoid  is  set  free  during  this  change,  and,  according  to  BerthoUet,  Hbc 
dark  colour  is  owing  to  a  separation  of  oxide  of  silver.  (Statique  Chi- 
Qi^que,  vol.  i.  p.  195.) 

Chloride  of  silver,  sometimes  called  luna  cornea  or  horn  ether,  is  in- 
'soluble  in  water,  and  is  dissolved  very  sparingly  by  the  strongest  acidsj 
but  it  is  soluble  in  ammonia.  Hyposulphurous  acid  hkewise  dissolves  it 
At  a  temperature  of  about  500°  F.  it  fuses,  and  forms  a  semitransparen* 
homy  mis  on  cooling.  It  bears  any  degree  of  hea^  or  even  the  com- 
bined  action  of  pure  charcoal  and  heat,  without  decomposition;  birt 
hydrogen  gas  decomposes  it  readily  with  formation  of  muriatic  acid. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Berzelius  and  Dr.  Thomson,  it  is  com- 
posed  of  110  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  alver,  and  36  parts  or,  one 

equivalent  of  chlorine*  -       t.  j  .  j  4.^  ^r  ^^ 

Iodide  of  ^tfoer.— This  compound  is  formed  when  hydnodate  of  po- 

tttsa  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.    It  is  of  a  greemsh. 
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yellow  colour*  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia^  and  contains  one 
equivalent  of  each  of  its  elements. 

Cyanuret  of  silver  is  formed  by  mixing^  hydrocyanic  acid  with  nitrate 
of  sdver.  It  is  a  white  curdy  substance,  similar  in  appearance  to  chlo* 
ride  of  silver,  insoluble  in  water  and  nitric  acid,  and  soluble  in  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia.  It  b  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid  with  formation  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  chloride  of  silver.  It  consists  of  one  equivalent 
of  each  of  its  elements. 

Suiphuret  of  5k*&«r.— Silver  has  a  strong  affinity  for  sulphur.  This 
metal  tarnishes  rapidly  when  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  containing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  suiphuret.  On 
transmitting  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  solution 
of  lunar  caustic,  a  dark  brown  precipitate  subsides,  which  is  a  suiphu- 
ret of  silver.  The  siher  glance  of  mineralo^sts  is  a  similar  compound^ 
and  the  same  suiphuret  may  be  prepared  by  heating  thin  plates  of  silver 
with  alternate  layers  of  sulphur.  This  suiphuret  is  remarkable  for  be- 
ing soft  and  even  malleable. 

Suiphuret  of  silver,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Berzelius,  is  a 
compound  of  110  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  silver,  and  16  parts  or  one 
equivalent  of  sulphur. 

Silver  unites  also  by  the  aid  of  heat  with  phosphorus,  forming  a  soft, 
brittle,  crystalline  compound.    ^ 
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GoLB  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  metallic  state,  either  pure 
or  in  combination  with  other  metals.  It  occurs  massive,  capillary,  in 
grains,  and  crystallized  in  octohedrons  and  cubes,  or  their  alhed  forms. 
It  is  sometimes  found  in  primary  mountains;  but  more  frequently  in  al- 
luvial depositions,  especially  among  sand  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  having 
been  washed  by  water  out  of  disintegrated  rocks  in  which  it  ori^ally 
existed.  The  richest  gold  mines  of  Europe  are  in  Hungary.  It  is.  sep- 
arated from  accompanying  impurities  by  the  process  of  amalgamation, 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  last  section;  by  which  means  it  is  freed 
from  iron  and  all  associated  metals,  excepting  silver.  This  metal  is 
left  in  the  form  of  chloride  when  the  gold  is  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid. 

Gold  is  the  only  metal  which  has  a  yellow  colour,  a  character  by 
which  it  is  ^stinguished  from  all  other  simple  metallic  bodies.  It  is 
capable  of  receiving  a  high  lustre  by  polishing,  but  is  inferior  in  bril- 
liancy to  steel,  silver,  and  mercury.  In  ductility  and  malleability  it  ex- 
ceeds all  other  metals;  but  it  is  surpassed  by  several  in  tenacity.  Its 
density  is  19.3;  when  pure  it  is  exceedingly  soft  and  flexible;  and  it 
fuses  at  32**  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer. 

Gold  may  be  exposed  for  ages  to  air  and  moisture  without  change, 
nor  is  it  oxidized  by  being  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  in  open  vessels. 
When  intensely  ignited  by  means  of  electricity  or  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe,  it  bums  with  a  greenish-blue  flame,  and  is  dissipated  in  the 
form  of  a  purple  powder,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  oidde. 

Gold  is  not  oxidized  or  dissolved  by  any  of  the  pure  acids;  fdr  it  may 
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be  boiled  even  in  nitric  acid  without  undergoing  any  change.  Its  only 
solvents  are  chlorine  and  nitro-muriatic  acid;  and  it  appears  from  the 
observations  of  Sir  H.  Davy  that  chlorine  is  the  agent  in  both  cases, 
since  mtro-muiiatic  acid  does  not  dissolve  gold,  except  when  it  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  chlorine.  (Page  210.)  It  is  to  be  inferred, 
therefore,  that  the  chlorine  unites  directly  with  the  gold.  Whether  the 
resulting  solution  is  really  a  chloride  of  the  metal,  or  a  miu-iate  of  its 
oxide,  generated  by  decomposition  of  water,  is  uncertain;  but  from  the 
observations  of  M.  Pelletier,  which  will  be  mentioned  immediately,  I 
conceive  the  former  opinion  to  be  the  more  probable.  There  is  no  in- 
convenience, however,  in  regarding  it  as  a  muriate,  because  reagents 
act  upon  it  as  if  it  were  such. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  forming  a  solution  of  gold  is  to  digest 
fragments  of  the  metal  in  a  mixture  composed  of  two  measures  of 
muriatic  and  one  of  nitric  acid,  until  the  acid  is  saturated.  The  orange- 
coloured  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  regelated  heat,  in 
order  to  expel  the  free  acid  without  decomposing  the  residual  chloride 
of  gx)ld.  On. adding  water,  the  chloride  is  dissolved,  forming  a  neutral 
solution  of  a  reddish-brown  colour. 

Oxides  of  Grold, — The  chemical  history  of  the  oxides  of  gold  is  as  yet 
very  imperfect.    Berzelius  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  three  oxides. 
His  protoxide  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  protochloride  of  gold  by 
a.  solution  of  pure  potassa,  and  is  of  a  dark  green  colour.     The  deu- 
toxide  or  purple  oxide  is  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  gold.     Tlie 
composition  of  these  oxides  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined, 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  first,  though  probable,  may  be  questioned. 
The  only  well-known  oxide  is  that  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
solution  of  gold  combined  with  muriatic  acid.    It  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  with  a  concentrated  neutral  solution  of  gold  a  quantity  of  pure 
potassa  exactly  sufficient  for  combining  with  the  muriatic  acid.     A  red- 
dish-yellow   coloured  precipitate,    the  hydrous  peroxide,    subsides, 
which  is  rendered  anhydrous  by  boiling,  and  assumes  a  brownish-bl^ck 
colour.*  .  The  best  method  of  forming  it,  according  to  M.  Pelletier,  is 
by  digesting  the  muriate  with  pure  magnesia,  washing  the  precipitate 
with  water,  and  removing  the  excess  oi  magnesia  by  dilute  nitric  acid. 
Peroxide  of  gold  is  yellow  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  and  nearly  black 
when  pure,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  completely  decomposed  by  solar 
light  or  a  red  heat.     Muriatic  acid  dissolves  it  readily,  yielding  the  com- 
mon solution  of  gold;  but  it  forms  no  definite  compound  with  any  acid 
which  contains  oxygen.     It  may  indeed  be  dissolved  by  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids;  but  the  affinity  is  so  slight  that  the  oxide  is  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  water.    It  combines,  on  the  contrary,  with  alkaline 
bases,  such  as  potassa  and  baryta,  apparently  forming  regular  salts,  in 
which  it  acts  the  part  of  a  weak  acid.     These  circumstances  have 
induced  M.  Pelletier  to  deny  that  the  peroxide  is  a  salifiable  base,  and 
to  contend  that  the  muriatic  solution  of  gold  is  in  reality  a  chloride  of 
the  metal.     On  this  supposition  he  proposes  the  term  auric  jicid  for 
peroxide  of  gold,  and  to  its  compounds  with  alkalies  he  gives  the  de- 
nomination of  aurates. 

Peroxide  of  gold  is  thrown  down  of  a  yellow  colour  by  ammonia,  and 
the  precipitate  is  an  aurate  of  that  alkali.  It  is  a  highly  detonating 
compound,  analogous  to  the  fulminating  silver  described  in  the  last 
seetion. 


•  M.  Pelletier  in  the  An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  vol.  xv. 
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According  to  the  experiments  of  Berzelius,*  which  are  confinned  hj 
those  of  Javalf  and  Thomson,  100  parts  of  gold  unite  with  12.077  to 
constitute  the  peroxide;  and  if  this  oxide  be  regarded  as  consisting  (A 
three  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  one  of  metal,  200  will  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  gold,  and  224  that  of  its  peroxide.  It  is,  therefore,  a  tritoxide, 
and  this  opinion  is  corroborated. by  the  constitution  of  the  chlorides  of 
gold. 

Chlorides  of  Chid, — On  concentrating  the  solution  of  gold  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  by  evaporation,  the  perchloride  may  be  obtained  in  red 
prismatic  crystals,  which  become  brown  when  brought  to  perfect  dry- 
ness. It  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  the  tar,  and  is  dissolved  readily  by 
water  without  residue.  At  a  temperature  far  below  that  of  redness,  it 
is  converted,  with  evolution  of  two-thirds  of  its  chlorine,  into  the  yel- 
low insoluble  protochloride,  from  which  the  chlorine  is  entirely  expelled 
by  a  red  heat  This  protochloride  is  converted,  by  being  boiled  in 
water,  into  the  soluble  perchloride  and  metallic  gold. 

The  composition  of  the  chlorides  of  gpold  has  been  ascertained  by 
Berzelius,  and  Mr.  W.  Johnston  has  lately  confirmed  the  accuracy  of 
his  observations.  (Brewster's  Journal,  N.  S.  iii.  131.)  The  insoluble 
chloride  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  gold  and  one  of  chlorine;  while 
the  soluble  compound  is  a  tercbloride,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of 
gold  and  three  of  chlorine.  When  mixed  with  sea-salt,  and  the  solution 
is  evaporated,  a  double  chloride  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour  is  obtained, 
which  crystallizes  either  in  prisms  or  four  sided  tables.  They  consist, 
according  to  Berzelius  and  Johnston,  of  one  equivalent  of  tercbloride 
of  g^ld,  one  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  four  of  water.  A  double  chlo- 
ride of  gold  and  potassium  may  be  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
foregoing,  and  its  constitution  is  analogous.  It  crystallizes  sometimes 
in  four-Mded  prisms  and  needles,  and  sometimes  in  large  brilliant  thin 
plates.  A  similar  compound  may  be  obtained  with  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  with  several  metallic  chlorides,  such  as  those  of  barium,  stron- 
tium, calcium,  magnesium,  manganese,  zinc,  cobalt,  and  nickel. 

The  solution  of  gold  is  decomposed  by  substances  which  have  a  strong 
affinity  for  oxygen.  On  adding  protosulphate  of  iron,  dissolved  in  water, 
the  iron  is  oxidized  to  a  maximum,  and  a  copious  brown  precipitate  sub- 
sides which  is  metallic  gold  in  a  state  of  very  minute  division.  This  preci- 
pitate, when  duly  washed  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  in  order  to  separate 
adhering  iron,  is  gold  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.  A  similar  reduction 
is  effected  by  most  of  the  metals,  and  by  sulphurous  and  phosphoroiw 
acids.  When  a  piece  of  charcoal  is  immersed  in  solution  of  gold,  and 
exposed  to  the  direct  solar  rays,  its  surface  acquires  a  coating  of  ^^^ 
lie  gold;  and  ribands  may  be  gilded  by  moistening  them  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  gold,  and  exposing  them  to  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  pnof- 
pihuretted  hydrogen  gas.  When  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  gold  a 
shaken  in  a  phial  with  an  equal  volume  of  pure  ether,  two  fluids  resui^ 
the  lighter  of  which  is  an  ethereal  solution  of  gold.  From  this  liqoia 
flakes  of  metal  are  deposited  on  standing,  especially  by  ^^P^^^^J. 
light,  and  substances  moistened  with  it  receive  a  coating  of  meiauio 
gold.t  ,  ^^_  -f 

When  protomuriate  of  tin  is  added  to  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  w 
gold,   a  purple-coloured  precipitate,  called  the  pufpie  of  Casstus, 


•  An,  de  Ch.  Ixxxiii.  f  ^n.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xvii. 

t  With  respect  to  the  revival  of  gold  from  its  solutions,  the  reaac 
may  consult  an  Essay  on  Combustion,  by  Mrs.  Fulhame,  and  a  paper  oy 
Count  Rumford  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1798. 
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tiirovn  down,  which  is  the  substance  employed  in  painting'  on  porce- 
lain for  giving'  a  pink  colour.  It  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  peroxide 
of  tin  and  purple  oxide  of  gold,  in  which  the  former  b  supposed  to  act 
as  an  acid. 

Sulphuret  of  GokL — On  transmitting  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drog'en  gas  through  a  solution  pf  gold,  a  black  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  is  a  sulphuret.  It  is  resolved  by  a  red  heat  into  g^ld  and  sulphur, 
and  appears  from  the  analysis  of  Oberkampf  to  be  composed  of  200 
parts  or  one  equivalent  of  gold,  and  48  parts  or  three  equivalents  of 
sulphur. 

The  compounds  of  ^old  with  the  other  non-metallic  bodies  have  been 
little  examined. 


SECTION  XXVL 

PLATINUM. 

This  valuable  metal  occurs  only  in  the  metallic  states  associated  or 
combined  with  various  other  metals,  such  as  copper,  iron,  lead,  titanium, 
chromium,  gold,  silver,  palladium,  rhodium,  osmium,  and  iridium.  It 
has  hitherto  been  found  chiefly  in  Brazil,  Peru,  and  other  parts  of 
South  America,  in  the  form  of  rounded  or  flattened  grains  of  a  metal- 
lic lustre  and  white  colour,  mixed  with  sand  and  other  alluvial  depoa- 
tions.  .  The  particles  rarely  occur  so  lai^e  as  a  pea;  but  .they  are  some- 
times larger,  and  a  specimen  brought  fromSoutti  America  by  Humboldt 
was  rather  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  weighed  1088. 6  g^ins.  Two 
years  ago,  however,  M.  Boussingault  discovered  it  in  a  syenetic  rock  in 
the  province  of  Antioquia  in  South  America,  where  it  occurs  in  veins 
associated  with  gold.  Rich  mines  of  gold  and  platinum  have  also  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  Uralian  mountains.  (Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Science,  v.) 

Pure  platinum  has  a  white  colour  very  much  like  silver,  but  of  infe- 
rior lustre.  It  is  the  heaviest  of  known  metals,  its  density  afler  forging 
being  about  21.25,  and  21.5  in  the  state  of  wire.  Its  malleabiUty  is 
considerable,  though  far  less  than  that  of  gold  and  silver.  It  may  be 
drawn  into  wires,  the  diameter  of  which  does  not  exceed  the  2000th 
part  of  an  inch.  It  is  a  soft  metal,  and  like  iron,  admits  of  being 
welded  at  a  high  temperature.  Dr.  Wollaston*  has  observed  that  it  is 
a  less  perfect  conductor  of  caloric  than  most  other  metals. 

Platinum  undergoes  no  change  from  the  combined  agency  of  air  and 
moisture;  and  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  smith's  forge 
without  suffering  either  oxidation  or  fusion.  On  heating  a  small  wire  of 
it  by  means  of  galvanism  or  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  it  is  fused,  and 
aftemrards  bums  with  the  emission  of  sparks.     The  late  Mr.  Smithson 

^  •  The  reader  will  find,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1829,  some 
important  directions  by  Dr.  Wollaston  both  as  to  the  mode  of  extracting 
platinum  from  its  ores,  and  of  communicating  to  the  pure  metal  its 
highest  degree  of  malleability.  The  essay  receives  additional  interest 
firom  being  one  of  those  which  were  pompose^  during  the  last  illness 
of  this  truly  iUus^ous  philo90ph.e;:« 
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Tennant  showed  that  it  is  oxidized  iHPhen  ignited  with  nitre,  (Philos. 
Trans,  for  1797;)  and  a  similar  effect  is  occasioned  by  pure  potassa  and 
lithia. 

Platinum  is  not  attacked  b^  any  of  the  pure  acids.  "Its  only  solvents 
are  chlorine  and  nitro-muriatic  acid,  which  act  upon  it  with  greater  diffi- 
culty than  on  gold.  The  resulting  orange-red  coloured  liquid,  from 
which  the  excess  of  acid  should  be  expelled  by  cautious  evaporation, 
may  be  regarded  as  containing  either  chloride  of  platinum,  or  the  mu- 
riate of  its  oxide. 

Oxides  of  Platinum. — According  to  Berzelius  there  are  two  oxides  of 
platinum,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2.     The  protoxide 

Prepared  by  the  action  of  potassa  on  protochloride  of  platinum,  is  of  a 
lack  colour,  and  is  reduced  by  a  red  heat.     According  to  the  earlier 
experiments  of  Berzelius,  this  oxide  consists  of  8  parts  of  oxygen  and 

96.5  of  platinum;  but  he  now  estimates  the  equivalent  of  platinum  at 

98.6  or  99,  while  the  number  of  Dr.  Thomson  is  96.  The  peroxide  is 
obtained  with  difficulty;  for  on  attempting  to  precipitate  it  from  the 
muriate  by  means  of  an  alkali,  it  either  falls  as  a  sub-salt,  or  is  held  alto- 
gether in  solution.  Berzelius  recommends  that  it  should  be  prepared 
by  exactly  decomposing  sulphate  of  platinum  with  nitrate  of  baiyta. 
and  adding  pure  soda  to  the  filtered  solution,  so  as  to  precipitate  about 
half  of  the  oxide;  since  otherwise,  a  sub-salt  would  sub»de.  The  ox- 
ide falls  in  the  form  of  a  bulky  hydrate,  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour: 
it  resembles  rust  of  iron  when  dry,  and  is  nearly  black  when  rendered 
anhydrous.  Like  peroxide  of  gold  it  is  a  very  feeble  base,  and  is  much 
disposed  to  unite  with  alkalies. 

Another  oxide  was  described  by  Mr.  E.  Davy  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1820.  It  is  of  a  gray  colour,  and  is  prepared  by  heat- 
ing fulminating  platinum  with  nitrous  acid.  It  appears  from  his  analysis 
to  be  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  platinum,  and  an  equivalent  and 
a  half  of  oxygen.  Mr.  Cooper  has  likewise  described  an  oxide  of 
platinum;  but  its  existence  as  a  definite  compound  distinct  from . 
those  above  described  has  not,  I  conceive,  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated. 

Chlorides  of  Platinum, — The  perchloride  is  procured  by  evaporating 
muriate  of  platinum  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  deliquescent, 
and  is  soluble  in  Water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is 
decomposed  by  the  agency  of  light,  metallic  platinum  being  deposit- 
ed. It  is  probable,  from  Uie  analysis  of  the  double  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  platinum  by  Dr.  Thomson  and  Berzelius,  that  perchloride  of 
'platinum  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  metal  and  two  equivalents 
of  chlorine.  It  is,  therefore,  a  bichloride,  and  corresponds  with  the 
peroxide. 

When  the  bichloride  is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  melting  lead  or 
a  little  higher,  it  parts  with  half  of  its  chlorine,  and  is  converted  into 
a  protochloride,  which  is  resolved  by  a  red  heat  into  platinum  and  chlo- 
rine. It  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  is  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  the 
perchloride. 

Platinum  is  distinguished  from  all  other  substances  by  the  following 
circumstances.  When  pure  potassa  or  a  salt  of  potassa  is  added  to  a 
concentrated  solution  of  platinum,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate 
subsides,  which  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  to 
full  redness  chlorine  gas  is  disengaged,  and  the  residue  consists  of  me- 
tallic platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium.  It  is  composed  of  one  equiv- 
alent of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  one  of  chloride  of  potassium. 

Ammonia,  or  its  salts,  produce  a  similar  precipitate,  which  consista 
pf  one  equivalent  of  the  bichloride,  and  one  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 
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^'Vnen  this  compound,  which  is  generally  called  the  muriaie  oi  pUUV- 

'^*»»»  and  ammonia^  is  heated  to  redness,  chlorine  and  muriate  of  am- 

aiOTna  are  evolved,  and  pure  platinum  remsdns  in  the  form  of  a  delicate 

^ongy  mass,  the  power  of  which  in  kindling  an  explosive  mixture  of 

^^ffen  and  hydrogen  gases  has  already  been  mentioned.  (Page  147.) 

•ij*  ^^  affords  an  easy  method  of  procuring  platinum  in  a  metJifiic  state 

%^  *«PM*ting  it  from  other  metals. 
.    ^^^  forms  with  muriate  of  platinum  a  double  salt,  which  is  soluble 
TOim     P*"*^  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  Hattened,  oblique,  four-sided 
priama  of  an  orange-red  colour.    Accor^ng  to  Dr.  Thomson  it  is  a  com- 
?M    i      J"^*  equivalent  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  one  equivalent  of 

? /A  sodium,  and  eight  equivalents  of  water. 
m-f*  ?  u*^  0/  i*fa/tntfm.— When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  trans- 
muted through  a  solution  of  muriate  of  pladnum,  a  black  precipitate  is 
tnrown  down,  which  was  regarded  by  Vauquelin  as  a  hydrosulphuret  of 
oxme  of  platinum.  It  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  while  in  a  moist 
«»w,  gmng  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid.  Its  composition 
Has  not  been  determined  with  accuracy. 

h  t*  ?^  sulphuret  of  platinum  wm  procured  by  Mr.  E.  Davy  by 
beating  the  metal  ndth  sulphur,  and  Vauquelin  obtained  a  similar  com- 
pound by  igniting  the  yellow  muriate  of  platinum  and  ammonia  with 
twice  Its  weight  of  sulphur.  According  to  the  analysis  of  these  chem- 
^^  jj°*^"^»  a^out  16  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

i^yorosulphuret  of  platinum  is  converted  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 

laftr  M  sulphate  which  possesses  remarkable  properties.     On  boiling  it 

'^f^^^  alcohol,  a  black  powder  is  precipitated,  which  consists,  ac- 

S^^'^B  to  Mr.  E.  Davy,  of  96  percent,  of  platinum,  together  with  a 

We    o»xygen,  nitrous  acid,  and  carbon,  the  last  of  which  is  supposed 

^^M  ^^^^^^^^^.'^^^al.    When  this   powder  is  placed  on  bibulous  paper 

^oistet^^^^       with   alcohol,  a  strong  action  accompanied  with  a  hissing 

noise  t^^^^^?'.  ^^^  *^®  powder  becomes  red-hot,  and  continues  so  until 

^e  alc^-^^     ^  consumed.     The  substance  which  remains  is  pure  pla- 

«  ,*  ,^^ti^^^  platinum  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia  in 
mimt^^^s  on  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  platinum.  (E.  Davy.)    It  is 

ttigui  ^^^^^  the  detonating  compounds  which  ammonia  forms  with  th» 

Mttlogoua  ^c\^  and  silver. 


SECTION  XXVII. 

PALLADIUM.— RHODIUM.  ^OSMIUM.— IRIDIUM. 

Thb  foul*  metals  to  be  described  in  this  section  are  all  contained  in 
the  ore  of  platinum,  and  have  hitherto  been  procured  in  rery  small 
quantity.  When  the  ore  is  digested  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  the  plati- 
num, together  with  palladiiUDy  rhodium^  iron,  copper*  vaA  \t9A^  la 
dissolved;  whkle^  a  black  powder  is  left,  consisting  of  oaimiun  and 
inaiuxn. 
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Palladium. 


This  metal  was  discovered  in  1803  by  Dr.  Wollaston.*  On  adding 
bicyanuret  of  mercury  dissolved  in  water  to  a  neutral  solution  of  the  ore 
of  platinum,  either  before  or  after  the  separation  of  that  metal  by  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  a  yellowish-white  flocculent  precipitate  is  gradually 
deposited,  which  is  cyanuret  of  palladium.  When  this  compound  is 
heated  to  redness,  the  cyanogen  is  expelled,  and  pure  palladium  re- 
mains. In  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  malleable  state,  the  metal  should  be 
heated  with  sulphur,  and  the  resulting*  sulphuret  purified  by  cupeHation 
in  an  open  crucible  with  borax  and  a  little  nitre.  It  is  then  roasted  at  a 
low  red  heat  on  a  flat  brick,  and  when  reduced  to  a  pasty  consistence, 
it  is  pressed  into  a  square  or  oblong,  perfectly  flat,  cake.  It  is  again 
to  be  roasted  very  patiently,  at  a  low  red  heat,  until  it  becomes  spongy 
on  the  surface;  and  when  quite  cold,  it  is  condensed  by  frequent  tap- 
pings with  a  light  hammer.  By  alternate  roastings  and  tappings,  the 
sulphur  is  burned  off,  and  the  metal  rendered  sufficiently  dense  to  be 
laminated.  Thus  prepared  it  is  rather  brittle  while  hot,  which  Dr. 
Wollaston  supposed  to  arise  from  a  small  remnant  of  sulphur.  (Phil. 
Trans.  1829.  p.  r.) 

Palladium  resembles  platinum  in  colour  and  lustre.  It  is  ductile  as 
well  as  malleable,  and  is  considerably  harder  than  platinum.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  varies  from  11.3  to  11.8.  (Wollaston.)  In  fusibility  it  is 
intermediate  between  gold  and  platinum,  and  is  dissipated  in  sparks 
when  intensely  heated  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  At  a  red  heat 
in  oxygen  gas  its  surface  acquires  a  fine  blue  colour,  owing  to  super- 
ficial oxidation;  but  the  increase  of  weight  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Palladium  is  oxidized  and  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  and  even  the  sul- 
phuric and  muriatic  acids  act  upon  it  by  the  aid  of  heat;  but  its  proper 
solvent  is  nitro-muriatic  acid.  Its  oxide  forms  beautiful  red-coloured 
salts,  from  which  metallic  palladium  is  precipitated  by  protosulphate  of 
iron  and  all  the  metals  described  in  the  foregoing  sections,  excepting 
silver,  gold,  and  platinum. 

Oxide  of  palladium  is  precipitated  by  pure  potassa,  as  an  orange- 
coloured  hydrate,  which  becomes  black  when  dried,  and  is  decompos- 
ed by  a  red  heat.  It  may  be  reg^ded  as  the  protoxide,  and  according 
to  the  late  researches  of  Berzelius  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen, 
and  53  parts,  or  what  he  considers  one  equivalent  of  palladium.  An 
oxide  with  twice  as  much  oxygen  may  be  thrown  down  by  alkahes  from 
a  solution  of  the  bichloride.  It  falls  as  a  hydrate  of  a  deep  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  which  retsdns  a  little  alkali  m  combination;  but  on  heat- 
ing the  solution  to  212°  F.,  the  alkali  is  dissolved,  and  a  black  oxide 
separates.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xl,  72.) 

Berzelius  describes  two  chlorides.  The  protochloride  is  formed  by 
evaporating  the  nitro-muriatic  solution  to  dryness.  When  crystallizea 
in  solution  with  chloride  of  potassium  it  forms  a  double  chloride,  whicn 
crysUllizes  either  in  small  needles  of  a  golden  yellow  tint,  or  »"  **^/ 
prisms  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol; 
but  in  distilling  the  spirituous  solution,  most  of  the  palladium  is  reducea. 
It  contains  an  equivalent  of  each  chloride.  ^       ^  .    .       •      ^    t- 

On  evaporating  this  double  compound  with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  den  - 
oxide  of  nitrogen  is  disengaged,  and  microscopic  crystals  of  a  cmna- 
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bar-red  colour  are  deposited?  but  when  large  enoug^hto  be  appreciated^ 
their  colour  appears  reddish-brown,  and  thefr  form  that  of  the  reg'ular 
octohedron.  They  consist  of  one  equivalent  of  bichloride  of  palladium 
and  one  of  chloride  of  potassium.  It  is  converted  by  heat  into  the  doa- 
ble protochloride,  with  evolution  of  chlorine;  and  water  occasions  a 
similar  change. 

Rhodium, 

This  metal  was  discovered  by  Dr.  WoUaston  at  the  time  he  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  discovery  of  palladium.  On  immersing  a  thin  plate  of 
clean  iron  into  the  solution  from  which  palladium  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  platinum  have  been  precipitated,  the  rhodium,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  platinum,  copper,  and  lead,  is  thrown  down  in  the  me- 
tallic state;  and  on  digesting  the  precipitate  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the 
two  last  metals  are  removed.  The  rhodium  and  platinum  are  then  dis- 
solved by  means  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution,  after  being 
mixed  with  some  muriate  of  soda,  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  Two  dou- 
ble chlorides  result,  that  of  platinum  and  sodium,  and  of  rhodium  and 
sodium^  the  former  of  which  is  soluble,  and  the  latter  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol; and  they  may,  therefore,  be  separated  from  each  other  by  this 
menstruum.  The  double  chloride  of  rhodium  is  then  dissolved  in  water, 
and  metallic  rhodium  precipitated  by  insertion  of  a  rod  of  zinc. 

Rhodium,  thus  procured,  is  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  which 
requires  the  strongest  heat  that  can  be  produced  in  a  wind  furnace  for 
fusion,  and  when  fused  has  a  white  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  It  is 
brittle,  is  extremely  hard,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1 1.  It 
attracts  oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  a  mixture  of  peroxide  and  protoxide  be- 
ing formed.  It  is  not  attacked  by  any  of  the  acids  when  in  its  pure 
state;  but  if  alloyed  with  other  metals,  such  as  copper  or  lead,  it  is 
dissolved  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  a  circumstance. which  accounts  for  its 
presence  in  the  solution  of  crude  platinum.  It  is  oxidized  by  being  ig- 
nited either  with  nitre,  or  bisulphate  of  potassa.  When  heated  with 
the  latter,  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  evolved,  and  a  double  sulphate  of 
rhodium  and  potassa  is  generated,  which  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water, 
and  yields  a  yellow  solution.  The  presence  of  rhodium  in  platinum, 
iridium,  and  osmium,  may  thus  be  detected,  and  by  repeated  fusion  a 
perfect  separation  be  accomplished.   (Berzelius.) 

Chemists  are  acquainted  with  two  oxides  of  rhodium.  The  protoxide 
is  black,  and  the  peroxide,  which  is  the  base  of  the  salts  of  rhodium, 
is  of  a  yellow  colour.  Most  of  its  salts  are  either  red  or  yellow;  and  the 
rose-red  tint  of  the  muriate  suggested  the  name  of  i-hodium.     (From 

fo$'6Vy  a  rose.)  According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  the  equivalent  of  rhodium 
is  44,  and  the  oxygen  in  its  tw6  oxides  is  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2;  but  the 
number  selected  by  Berzelius,  as  the  result  of  his  recent  researches,  is 
about  52;  and  the  oxygen  in  the  two  oxides  is  as  1  to  1.5.  (An.  de  Ch. 
etde  Ph.  xl.  51.) 

Berzelius  succeeded  in  preparing  two  chlorides,  the  composition  of 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  oxides  of  rhodium,  that  is,  an  equivalent 
of  the  metal  is  united  in  one  of  them  with  one  equivalent,  and  in  the 
other  with  one  equivalent  and  a  half  of  chlorine.  The  latter,  or  sesqui- 
chloride,  forms  a  double  chloride  both  with  chloride  of  potassium  and 
sodium.  The  former  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  each  chloride;  but 
in  the  latter  one  equivalent  of  sesquichloride  of  rhodium  is  combined 
with  an  equivalent  and  a  half  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
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Osmium  and  Iridium. 

These  metals  were  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Tennant  in  the  year 
1803,*  and  the  discovery  of  iridium  was  made  about  the  same  time  by 
M.  Descotils  in  France.  The  black  powder  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  section  is  a  compound  of  iridium  and  osmium,  an  alloy  which  Br. 
Wollaston  has  detected  in  the  form  of  flat  white  grains  among  frag- 
ments of  crude  platinum.  This  alloy,  which  is  quite  insoluble  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  is  the  source  from  which  iridium  and  osmium  are  ex- 
tracted. 

Osmium. — This  metal  is  separated  from  the  alloy  just  mentioned  by 
fusion  with  soda  or  nitre;  and  the  following  process,  ^ven  by  Dr. 
Wollaston,  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  (Phil.  Trans.  1829.  p. 
8.)  The  pulverulent  alloy  is  ground  into  a  fine  powder  with  a  third  of 
its  weight  of  nitre,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  redness  in  a  silver  cruci- 
ble, until  it  is  reduced  to  a  pasty  state,  when  the  characteristic  odour 
of  oxide  of  osmium  will  be  perceptible.  Dissolve  the  soluble  parts, 
which  contain  oxide  of  osmium  in  combination  with  potassa,  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  and  acidulate  the  solution,  intro- 
duced into  a  retort,  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of 
water.  By  distilling  rapidly  into  a  clean  receiver  as  long  as  osmic  fumes 
pass  over,  €he  oxide  will  be  collected  on  its  sides  in  the  form  of  a  white 
crust,  and,  there  melting,  it  will  run  down  in  drops  beneath  the  wa- 
tery solution,  forming  a  fluid  flattened  globule  at  the  bottom.  As  the 
receiver  cools,  the  oxide  becomes  solid  and  crystallizes. 

Osmium  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  its  oxide  by  all  the 
metals,  excepting  gold  and  silver.  A  convenient  mode  of  reduction  is 
to  agitate  it  with  mercury,  adding  muriatic  acid  to  decompose  the  pro- 
toxide of  mercury  which  is  formed,  and  then  expelling  the  mercury 
and  calomel  by  heat.  The  osmium  is  left  as  a  black  porous  powder, 
which  acquired  metallic  lustre  by  faction.  If  it  has  been  exposed  to  a 
very  gentle  heat,  its  specific  gravity  is  7,  It  takes  fire  when  heated  in 
the  open  air,  and  is  readily  oxidized  and  dissolved  by  fuming  nitric 
acid;  but  a  red  heat  gives  it  greater  compactness,  and  in  that  state  it 
ceases  to  be  attacked  by  acids,  and  may  be  freely  heated  without  oxi- 
dation. In  its  densest  state  Berzelius  found  its  specific  gravity  to  be  10. 
(An.  de  Ch.  et  dePh.  xl.  257,  and  xlii.  185.) 

Oondea. — Recent  researches  have  induced  Berzelius  to  consider  the 
equivalent  of  osmium  as  identical  with  that  of  platiniun,  being  about 
99.  He  has  enumerated  five  degrees  of  oxidation.  The  protoxide  is 
precipitated  by  pure  alkalies  from  the  protochloride,  and  falls  of  a  deep 
green,  nearly  black,  colour,  as  a  hydrate,  which  is  soluble  in  acids, 
and  detonates  when  heated  with  combustible  matter.  The  deutoxide 
is  thrown  down  as  a  hydrate  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  when  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  bichloride  is  heated  with  carbonate  of  soda.  It  retains 
a  little  alkali  in  combination;  but  the  soda  is  .easily  removed  by  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  without  the  oxide  being  dissolved.  The  tritoxide  is 
prepared  in  like  manner  from  the  terchloride.  The  sequi-oxide  has 
not  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state;  but  it  is  procured  in  combination 
with  ammonia  when  the  deutoxide  is  treated  with  a  large  excess  of  pure 
ammonia,  nitrogen  gas  being  disengaged  at  the  same  lime. 

The  highest  stage  of  oxidation  is  the  volatile  oxide,  which  consists  of 
four  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  one  of  osmium.  (Berzelius.)    It  is  the 
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prodact  of  the  oxidation  of  osmium  by  acids,  by  combustion,  or  by 
fusion  with  nitre  or  alkalies;,  and  it  may  be  procured  by  the  process 
above  mentioned  in  colourless  transparent  elongated  crystals,  or  as  a 
colourless  solution  in  water.  Its  vapour  is  very  acrid,  exciting"  cough, 
irritating  the  eye&,  and  producing  a  copious  flow  of  saliva;  and  its  odour 
is  disagreeable  and  pungent,  somewhat  like  that  of  chlorine;  a  proper- 
ty^which  suggested  the  name  of  osmium.*  It  does  not  combine  with 
acids:  on  the  contrary,  though  it  has  no  acid  reaction,  it  unites  with 
alkalies,  and  the  compound  sustains  a  strong  heat  without  decomposi- 
tion. It  is' hence  sometimes  called  osmic  acid.  Whfen  touched  it  com- 
municates a  stwn  which  cannot  be  removed  by  washing.  With  the  in- 
fusion of  gall-nuts  it  yields  a  purple  solution,  which  afterwards  acquires 
a  deep-blue  tint;  a  character  which  forms  a  sure  and  extremely  delicate 
test  for  peroxide  of  osmium.  By  sulphurous  acid  it  is  deoxidized,  and 
the  colour  of  the  solution  passes  through  the  shades  of  yellow,  orange, 
brown,  green,  and  lastly  blue,  when  it  resembles  sulphate  of  indigo. 
These  changes  correspond  to  sulphates  of  different  oxides  of  osmium, 
tiie  last  or  blue  oxide  being  a  compound  of  protoxide  and  sesqui-oxide 
of  osmium. 

Berzelius  has  described  four  chlorides  of  osmium,  ^corresponding  <o. 
the  four  first  degfrees  of  oxidation  above  mentioned.  When  osmium  is 
heated  in  a  tube  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  gas,  a  deep-green  subli- 
mate is  formed,  which  is  the  protochloride.  On  continuing  the  process 
it  yields  a  red  sublimate,  which  is  the  bichloride. .  For  the  remaining 
details,  which  are  rather  minute,  I  may  refer  to  the  essay  already  cited. 
Several  of  these  chlorides  yield  double  compounds  with  sodium,  potas- 
sium, and  ammonia. 

Osmium  unites  with  sulphur  in  the  dry  way,  or  when  priscipitated 
from  tiie  chlorides  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphurets  corres- 
pond to  the  number  of  the  oxides.     (Berzelius.) 

Iridium. — In  the  process  already  described  for  separating  osmium 
from  its  ore,  oxide  of  iridium  is  left  in  combination  with  potassa,  after 
the  soluble  compound  of  osmium  has  been  removed  by  the  action  of 
water.  On  digesting  the  mass  in  muriatic  acid,  a  blue  solution  is  ob- 
tained; but  it  afterwards  becomes  of  an  olive-green  hue,  and  subse- 
quently acquires  a  deep-red  tint.  This  variety  of  colour,  which  sug- 
gested the  name  of  iridium,  is  owing  to  the.  metal  passing  through  dif- 
ferent stages  of  oxidation.  In  general,  after  treatment  with  muriatic 
acid,  some  undecoiiiposed  ore  remains,  which,  from  its  refractory  na- 
ture, often  requires  repeated  fusion  with  nitre. 

Muriate  of  iridium,  when  deprived  of  its  excess  of  acid  by  heat,  may 
be  procured  by  evaporation  in  crystals  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  This 
compound,  which  is  probably  rather  a  chloride  than  a  muriate,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  forming  with  Water  a  red  solution,  which  is  rendered  col- 
ourless by  the  pure  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, infusion  of  g^U-nuts,  or  ferrocyanate  of  potassa.  It  is  decompo- 
sed by  nearly  all  the  metals  except  gold  and  platinum,  iridium  being 
thrown  down  in  the  metallic  state.  The  metal  may  also  be  procured  by 
exposing  the  chloride  to  a  red  heat. 

Iridium  is  a  brittle  metal,  and  apt  to  fall  into  powder  when  burnish- 
ed; but  with  care  it  may  be  pblished,  and  then  acquires  the  appearance 
of  platinum.  Of  all  known  metals  it  is  the  most  infusible.  Mr.  Chil- 
dren, by  means  of  his  large  galvanic  battery,  fused  it  into  a  globule  of 
a  brilliant  metallic  lustre  and  white  coloiu*,  having  a  density  of  I8.684 
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but  the  attempts  at  fusion  by  Berzeti|)&  were  unsuccessful.  Its  g^reatest 
specific  gravity  in  the  unfused  state  ts  15.8629.  It  is  oxidized  at  a  red 
heat  in  the  open  air,  if  in  a  state  of  fine  diviuon,  but  not  otherwise^ 
and  it  is  attacked  with  difficulty  even  by  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

According  to  the  late  researches  of  Berzelius,  the  equivalent  of  iri- 
dium is  identical  witli  that  of  platinum,  and  it  is  capable  of  forming^  four 
oxides  corresponding  to  analogous  chlorides.  The  protonde,  sesqui-^ 
oxide,  and  tritoxide  are  precipitated  by  alkalies  from  the  chl<mde  to 
which  they  are  respectively  proportional.  The  protoxide  is  greea- 
ish-gray  as  a  hydrate,  and  black  when  anhydrous.  The  sesqui- 
oxide  b  bluish-black  in  the  dry  state,  and  deep-brownl  as  a  hydrate. 
The  hydi-ated  tritoxide  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  or  greeni^  colotur.  The 
deutoxide  has  not  hitherto  been  insulated.  BerzeUus  has  not  fully  de- 
cided the  nature  of  the  compound  which  is  considered  as  the  blue 
oxide,  that  which  forms  a  blue  solution  with  acids;  but  he  believes  it  to 
be  a  compound  of  the  protoxide  and  sesqui-oxide.  This  variety  of 
oxides,  together  with  the  facility  with  which  they  appear  to  pass  from 
one  to  the  other,  amply  accounts  for  the  diversity  of  tints  sometimes 
observed  in  solutions  of  iridium. 

Besides  forming  four  simple  chlorides,  proportional  to  the  oiddes 
above  mentioned,  irictium  forms  double  chlorides  with  sodium  and  potas- 
sium, for  an  account  of  which  I  refer  to  the  essays  of  BerzeUus  already 
cited  in  the  history  of  osmium. 

Iridium  has  a  considerable  affinity  for  carbon,  combining  with  it  whea 
a  piece  of  metal  is  held  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  The  iresttltiiMP 
carburet  contains  19.8  per  cent  of  carbon. 

Pluraniwm  and  Rhutenium, 

From  some  observations  by  M.  Osann,  it  appears  that  the  insoluble 
residue  left  after  the  action  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  on  the  Uralian  ore  of 
platinum,  contsdns  two  new  metals,  to  which  he  has  given  the  names  of 
plunmium  and  rhutenium.  Of  their  properties  litUe  is  known,  and 
the  certainty  that  they  are  new  metals  has  not  yet  been  established. 
(Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals,  v.  233.)* 


*  As  an  appendix  to  Dr.  Turner's  account  of  the  metals,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  a  short  notice  of  vanadium,  a  metal  discovered  since  the 
last  London  edition  of  this  work  was  published. 

Vanadium  was  discovered  by  M.  Sefstrom,  director  of  the  school  of 
Mines  of  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  while  examining  a  specimen  of  malleable 
iron,  extracted  from  the  ore  of  Tab  erg,  in  Smoland.  The  cast  iron 
from  the  same  ore,  contained  more  of  the  new  substance,  a  circum- 
stance which  led  M.  Sefstrom  to  presume  that  the  scoriae  separated  in 
the  operation  of  refining,  would  be  found  to  contain  a  still  larger  quan- 
tity. This  proved  to  be  the  fact,  and  by  treating  the  scoriae,  the  Swe- 
dish chemist  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  new  metal 
to  study  its  properties. 

Vanadium  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  coherent  mass,  possessing  a 
feeble  metallic  lustre,  and  forming  a  good  conductor  of  electricity. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  it  colours  the  flux,  like  chromium,  of  a  hand- 
some gp:een  colour.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions, 
forming  an  acid  and  an  oxide.  The  acid,  called  vanadic  acid,  is  red, 
pulverulent,  and  fusible.  After  fusion,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  crystal- 
line mass  on  cooling.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  reddens  litmus, 
and  forms  yeUow  neutral  salts,  and  orange-coloured  bi-salts.    The  oxida 
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SECTION  XXVIIl. 

ON  METALLIC  COMBINATIONS. 

OiTiVG  completed  the  history  of  the  individual  metals,  and  of  the 
compounds  resulting  from  their  union  with  the  simple  non-metallic 
bodies,  I  shall  treat  briefly  in  the  present  section  of  the  combinations  of 
the  metals  with  each  other.  These  compounds  are  called  cdloys;  and 
to  those  alloys  of  which  mercury  is  a  constituent,  the  term  amalgam  is 
applied.  It  is  probable  that  each  metal  is  capable  of  uniting  in  one  or 
more  proportions  with  every  other  metal,  and  on  this  supposition  the 
number  of  alloys  would  be  exceedingly  numerous.  This  department  of 
chemistry,  however,  owing  to  its  having  been  cultivated  with  less  zeal 
than  most  other  branches  of  the  science,  is  as  yet  limited,  and  our 
knowledge  concerning  it  imperfect.  On  this  account  I  shall  mention 
those  alloys  only  to  which  some  particular  interest  is  attached. 

Metals  do  not  combine  with  each  other  in  their  solid  state,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  chemical  afiinity  being  counteracted  by  the  force  of 
cohesion.  It  is  necessary  to  liquefy  at  least  one  of  them,  in  which 
ase  they  always  unite,  provided  their  mutual  attraction  is  ener- 
gpctic.  Thus,  brass  is  formed  when  pieces  of  copper  are  put  into  melted 
zinc;  and  gold  unites  with  mercury  at  common  temperatures  by  mere 
co^t^^^* 

Metals  appear  to  unite  with  one  another  in  every  proportion  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  suljphuric  acid  and  water.  Thus  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  alloys  of  gold  and  copper.  It  is  certain,  however^ 
that  metals  have  a  tendency  to  combine  in  definite  proportion;  for  sev- 
eral atomic  compounds  of  this  kind  occur  native.  The  crystallized 
amalgam  of  mlver,  for  example,  is  composed,  according  to  the  analysis 
of  Klaproth,  of  64  parts  of  mercury  and  36  of  silver,  numbers  which 
are  so  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  200  to  110,  that  the  amalgam  may  be  infer- 
red to  contain  one  equivalent  of  each  of  its  elements.  It  is  indeed  pos- 
Mble  that  the  variety  of  proportion  is  rather  apparent  than  real,  arifflng 
from  the  mixture  of  a  few  definite  compounds  with  each  other,  or  wi^ 
uncombined  metal;  an  opinion  not  only  suggested  by  the  mode  in 

is  of  a  brown  colour,  approaching  to  black.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
acids,  forming  deep  brown  coloured  salts,  which  assqme  a  beautifiul 
blue  tint  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  with  the  occurrence  of  effer- 
resceace.  The  change  of  colour  thus  induced,  is  due  to  the  formation 
of  a  compound  between  vanadic  acid  and  oxide  of  vanadium. 

Oxide  of  vanadium,  when  formed  in  the  moist  way,  is  soluble  in  wa- 
ter and  in  alkalies.  The  new  metal  does  not  combine  with  sulphur,  but 
is  capable  of  uniting  with  chlorine  and  fluorine. 

Vanadium  has  many  analogies  with  chromium,  and  is  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  it.  Since  the  observations  of  Sefstrdm,  it  has  been  de- 
tected by  WiJhler  in  the  brown  lead  ore  of  Zimapan  in  Mexico,  in  which, 
twenty  years  before,  Professor  Del  Bio  supposed  he  had  discovered  a 
new  metal,  though  overruled  in  his  opinion  by  CoUet-Descotils,  who 
pronounced  the  specimens  sent  to  him  to  be  merely  impure  chromium. 
More  recenUy,  Mr.  J,  F.  W.  Johnston  has  discovered  it  in  a  mineral 
from  Wanlockhead  in  Scotland;  which  proves  to  be  a  vanadiate  of 
lead.  B. 
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which  alloys  are  prepared,  bat  m  some  measure  supported  by  obsenra- 
tion.  Thus,  on  adding'  successive  small  quantities  of  silver  to  mer- 
cury, a  great  variety  of  fluid  amalgams  are  apparently  produced;  but, 
in  reality,  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  compound,  is  a  solid  amalg'am, 
which  is  merely  diffused  throughout  the  fluid  mass,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  pressing  the  liquid  mercury  through  a  piece  of  thick  leather. 

Alloys  are  analogous  to  metals  in  their  chief  physical  properties. 
They  are  opake,  possess  the  metallic  lustre,  and  are  good  conductors 
of  electricity  and  caloric.  They  often  difier  materiidly  in  some  res- 
pects from  the  'elements  of  which  they  consist.  The  colour  of  an  alloy 
IS  sometimes  different  from  that  of  its  constituents,  of  which  brass  is  a 
remarkable  example.  The  hardness  of  a  metal  is  in  general  increased  by 
being  alloyed,  and  for  this  reason  its  elasticity  and  sonorousness  are  fre- 
quently improved.  The  malleability  and  ductility  of  metals,  on  the 
contrary,  are  usually  impaired  by  combination.  Alloys  formed  of  two 
brittle  metals  are  always  brittle;  and  an  alloy  composed  of  a  ductile  and 
a  brittle  metal  is  generally  brittle,  especially  if  the  latter  predominate. 
An  alloy  of  two  ductile  metals  is  sometimes  brittle. 

The  density  of  an  alloy  is  sometimes  less,  sometimes  greater,  than 
the  mean  density  of  the  metals  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  fusibility  of  metals  is  greatly  increased  by  being  alloyed.     Thus 

Eure  platinum,  which  cannot  be  completely  fused  in  the  most  intense 
eat  of  a  wind  furnace,  forms  a  very  fusible  alloy  with  arsenic. 
The  tendency  of  metals  to  unite  with  oxygen  is  considerably  aug- 
mented by  being  alloyed.  This  effect  is  particularly  conspicuous  when 
dense  metals  are  liquefied  by  combination  with  quicksilver,  and  is  mani- 
festly owing  to  the  loss  of  their  cohesive  power.  Lead  and  tin,  for  in- 
stance, when  united  with  mercury,  are  soon  oxidized  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere;  and  even  gold  and  silver  combine  with  oxygen,  when  the 
amalgams  of  those  metals  are  agitated  with  air.  The  oxidability  of  one 
metal  in  an  alloy  appears  in  some  instances  to  be  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  a  galvanic  action.  Thus,  Mr.  Faraday  observed,  that  an 
alloy  of  steel  with  100th  of  its  weight  of  platinum  was  (^ssolved  with 
effervescence  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  was  so  weak  that  it  scarcely 
acted  on  common  steel; — an  effect  which  he  ascribes  to  the  steel  in  the 
alloy  being  rendered  positive  by  the  presence  of  the  platinum. 

Jimalgams, 

Quicksilver  unites  with  potassium  when  agitated  in  a  glass  tube  with 
that  metal,  forming  a  solid  amalgam.  When  the  amalgam  is  put  into 
water,  the  potassium  is  gradually  oxidized,  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged, 
and  the  mercury  resumes  its  liquid  form.*  A  similar  compound  may  be 
obtained  with  sodium.  These  amalgams  may  also  be  procured  by 
placing  the  negative  wire  in  contact  with  a  globule  of  mercury  during 
the  process  of  decomposing  potassa  and  soda  by  galvanism. 

A  solid  amalgam  of  tin  is  employed  in  making  looking-glasses;  and  an 
amalgam  made  of  one  part  of  lead,  one  of  tin,  two  of  bismuth,  and  four 
parts  of  mercury,  is  used  for  silvering  the  inside  of  hollow  glass  globes. 
This  amalgam  is  solid  at  common  temperatures;  but  is  fused  by  a  slight 
degree  of  heat. 

The  amalgam  of  zinc  and  tin,  used  for  promoting  the  action  of  the 
electrical  machine,  is  made  by  fusing  one  part  of  zinc  with  one'i  pf  tin, 
and  then  a^tating  the  liquid  mass  with  two  parts  of  mercury  placed  in 
a  wooden  box.  Mercury  evinces  little  disposition  to  unite  with  iron, 
and,  on  this  account,  it  is  usually  preserved  in  iron  bottles. 

The  amalgam  of  silver,  as  already  mentioned,  is  a  mineral  production. 
The  process  of  separating  silver  from  its  ores  by  amalgamation,  prac- 
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tised  on  a  large  scale  at  Freyberg^  in  Germany,  is  founded  on  the  affinity 
of  mercury  for  silver.  On  exposing*  the  amalgam  to  heat,  the  quick- 
silver is  volatilized,  and  pure  silver  remains. 

Gold  unites  with  remarkable  facility  with  mercury,  forming  a  white- 
coloured  compound •  An  amalgam  composed  of  one  part  of  gold  and 
eight  of  mercury  is  employed  in  gilding  brass.  The  brassy  after  being 
rubbed  witli  nitrate  of  mercury  in  order  to  give  it  a  thin  film  of  quick- 
silver, is  covered  with  the  amalgam  of  gold,  and  then  exposed  to  heat 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  mercury. 

Alloys  of  Arsenic. 

Arsenic  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  metals,  with  which  it  is  alloyed, 
both  brittle  and  fusible.  It  has  the  property  of  destroying  the  colour  of 
gold  and  copper.  An  alloy  of  copper,  with  a  tenth  part  of  arsenic,  is 
so  very  similar  in  appearance  to  silver,  that  it  has  been  substituted  for  it. 
The  whiteness  of  this  alloy  affords  a  rough  mode  of  testing  for  arsenic, 
for  if  arsenious  acid  and  charcoal  be  heated  between  two  plates  of  cop- 
per, a  white  stain  afterwards  appears  upon  its  surface,  owing  to  the  form- 
ation of  an  arseniuret  of  copper. 

The  presence  of  arsenic  in  iron  has  a  very  pernicious  effect^  for 
even  though  in  small  proportion,  it  renders  the  iron  brittle,  especially 
when  heated. 

The  alloy  of  tin  and  arsenic  is  employed  for  forming  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  gas  by  tlie  action  of  muriatic  acid.  The  tin  of  commerce 
sometimes  contains  a  minute  quantity  of  this  alloy. 

An  alloy  of  platinum  with  ten  parts  of  arsenic  is  fusible  at  a  heat  a 
little  above  redness,  and  may,  therefore,  be  cast  in  moulds.  On  ex- 
posing the  alloy  to  a  gradually  increasing  temperature  in  open  vessels, 
tiie  arsenic  is  oxidized  and  expelled,  and  the  platinum  recovers  its  purity 
and  infusibility. 

Alloys  of  Tirij  Lead,  Antimony j  and  Bismuth. 

Tin  and  lead  unite  readily  when  fused  together.  Equal  parts  of  these 
metals  constitute  an  alloy  which  is  more  fusible  than  either  separately, 
and  is  the  common  solder  of  the  glaziers.  Its  point  of  fusion  is  about 
360^  F.  M.  Kupfer  has  observed  that  most  of  the  alloys  of  tin  and  lead 
made  in  atomic*  proportion,  have  a  specific  gravity  less  than  their  calcu- 
lated density;  from  which  it  is  manifest  that  they  expand  in  uniting. 
The  amalgams  of  lead  and  tin,  on  the  contrary,  occupy  less  space,  when 
combined,  than  their  elements  did  previously. 

Tin,  alloyed  with  small  quantities  of  antimony,  copper,  and  bismuth, 
forms  the  best  kind  of  pewter.  Inferior  sorts  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  lead. 

Tin,  lead,  and  bismuth,  form  an  alloy  which  is  fused  by  a  temperature 
below  212**  Fahr.  The  best  proportion,  according  to  M.  D'Arcet,  is 
eight  parts  of  bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin. 

An  alloy  of  three  parts  of  lead  to  one  of  antimony  constitutes  the 
substance  of  which  types  for  printing  are  made. 

Alloys  of  Copper. 

Copper  forms  with  tin  several  valuable  alloys,  which  are  characterized 
by  their  sonorousness.  Bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper  with  about  eight  or 
ten  per  cent  of  tin,  together  with  small  quantities  of  other  metals  which 
are  not  essential  to  the  compound.  Cannons  are  cast  with  an  alloy  of  a 
similar  kind. 

The  best  bell-metal  is  composed  of  80  parts  of  zinc  and  20  of  tin; — 
t^  Indian  gong,  celebrated  for  the  richness  of  its  tones,  containscop- 
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per  and  tin  in  this  proportion.  A  specimen  of  English  bell-metal  wzB 
found  by  Dr.  Thomson  to  consist  of  80  parts  of  copper,  10.1  of  tin, 
5.6  of  zinc,  and  4.3  of  lead.  Lead  and  antimony,  though  in  small 
quantity,  have  a  remarkable  effect  in  diminishing  the  elasticity  and  sono- 
rousness of  the  compound.  Speeuhm-metalf  with  which  nuxrors  for 
telescopes  are  made,  consists  of  about  two  parts  of  copper  and  one  of 
tin.  The  whiteness  of  the  alloy  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
arsenic. 

Copper  and  zinc  unite  in  several  proportions,  forming  alloys  of  great 
importance  in  the  arts.  The  best  brass  consists  of  four  parts  of  copper 
to  one  of  zinc;  and  when  the  latter  is  in  a  greater  proportion,  com- 
pounds are  generated  which  are  called  iomhac^  Dutch-spldf  tjod  pinchbeck. 
The  white  copper  of  the  Chinese  is  composed,  accormng  to  the  analyns 
of  Dr.  Fyfe,  of  40.4  parts  of  copper,  25.4  of  zinc,  31.6  of  nickel,  and 
2.6  of  iron. 

The  art  of  tinning  copper  consists  in  covering  that  metal  with  a  thin 
layer  of  tin,  in  order  to  protect  its  surface  from  rusting.  For  this  pur- 
pose, pieces  of  tin  are  placed  upon  a  well  polished  sheet  of  copper, 
which  is  heated  sufficienUy  for  fusing  the  tin.  As  soon  as  the  tin  lique- 
fies, it  is  rubbed  over  the  whole  sheet  of  copper,  and  if  the  process  is 
skilfully  conducted,  adheres  uniformly  to  its  surface.  The  oxidation  of 
the  tin,  a  circumstance  which  would  entirely  prevent  the  success  of  the 
operation,  is  avoided  by  employing  fragments  of  resin  or  muriate  of  am- 
monia, and  regulating  tiie  temperature  with  great  care.  The  two  metals 
do  not  actually  combine;  but  the  adhesion  is  certainly  owing  to  their 
mutual  affinity.  Iron,  which  has  a  weaker  attraction  than  copper  for 
tin,  is  tinned  with  more  difficulty  than  that  metal. 

Jilloys  of  Steel. 

Messrs.  Stodart  and  Faraday  have  succeeded  in  making  sonde  very  im- 
portant alloys  of  steel  with  other  metals.  (Philos.  Trans,  for  1822.) 
Their  experiments  induced  them  to  believe  that  the  celebrated  Indian 
steel,  caUed  wootz^  is  an  alloy  of  steel  with  small  quantities  of  alicium 
and  aluminium;  and  they  succeeded  in  preparing  a  similar  compound, 
possessed  of  all  the  properties  of  wootz.  They  ascertained  that  silver 
combines  with  steel,  foiming  an  alloy  which,  although  it  contains  only 
l-500th  of  its  weight  of  silver,  is  superior  to  wootz  or  the  best  cast 
steel  in  hardness.  The  alloy  of  steel  with  100th  part  of  platinum, 
though  less  hard  than  that  with  ^ver,  possesses  a  greater  deg^e  of 
toughness,  and  is,  therefore,  highly  valuable  when  tenacity  as  well  as 
hardness  is  required.  The  alloy  of  steel  with  rhodium  even  exceeds 
the  two  former  in  hardness.  The  compound  of  steel  with  palladium, 
and  of  steel  with  iridium  and  osmium,  is  likewise  exceedingly  hard; 
but  these  alloys  cannot  be  employed  extensively,  owing  to  the  rarity  of 
the  metals  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Alloys  of  Silver. 

Silver  is  capable  of  uniting  with  most  other  metals,  and  suffers 
greatly  in  malleability  and  ductility  by  their  presence.  It  may  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  copper  without  losing  its  white  colour.  The  stand- 
ard silver  for  coinage  contains  about  l-13th  part  of  copper,  which  in- 
creases its  hardness,  and  thus  renders  it  more  fit  for  coins  and  many 
other  purposes. 

•Alloys  of  Oold. 

The  presence  of  other  metals  in  gdd  has  a  remarkable  efipect  in  im^ 
pairing  its  malleability  and  ductility.    The  metals  which  possess  this 
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property  in  the  greatest  degree  are  bismuth,  lead,  antimony,  and  arse- 
nic. Thas,  when  gold  is  alloyed  with  l-1920th  part  of  its  weight  of 
lead,  its  malleiibility  is  surprisingly  diminished.  A  very  small  propor- 
tion of  copper  has  an  influence  over  the  colour  of  gold,  communicating 
to  it  a  red  tint,  which  becomes  deeper  as  the  quantity  of  copper  in- 
treaaes.  Pure  gold,  being  too  soft  for  coinage  and  many  purposes 
in  the  arts,  is  always  alloyed  either  with  copper  or  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  silver,  which  increases  the  hardness  of  the  gold  without  mate- 
rially a^ecting  its  colour  or  tenacity.  Gold  coins  contain  about  l-12th 
of  copper 
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GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  SALTS. 

Iir  the  preceding  pages  I  have  been  chiefly-  occupied  with  the  de- 
scription either  of  elementary  principles^  or  of  compounds  immediately 
resulting  from  their  union.  The  class  of  bodies  now  to  be  described  is 
of  a  dinerent  nature,  being  exclusively  compounds  derived  from  the 
combination  of  other  compound  bodies. 

The  term  salt  is  often  somewhat  vaguely  employed  in  chemistry,  but 
according  to  the  usage  of  most  chemists,  it  denotes  a  definite  compound 
of  an  acid,  and  an  alkaline  or  salifiable  base,  both  of  which  are  in  every 
case  composed  of  at  leart  two  simple  substances.  Sulphate  of  potassa, 
for  instance,  is  a  salt,  the  acid  of  which  consists  of  oxygen  and  sulphur, 
and  the  base  of  oxygen  and  potassium.  A  different  view  may  indeed 
be  formed  of  the  nature  of  a  salt  Thus,  to  employ  the  example  al- 
ready adduced,  sulphate  of  potassa  contains  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  po- 
tassium; and  it  maybe  thought  that  these  three  elements  do  not  exist  in 
the  salt  as  sulphuric  acid  and  potassa,  but  are  combined  directly  and  in- 
discriminately with  each  other.  But  such  an  opinion  is  gratuitous  and 
untenable.  Sulphate  of  potassa  is  sidd  to  contain  sulphuric  a^d  and 
potassa,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  formed  by  the  direct  mixture 
of  these  two  substances;  secondly,  because  the  acid  and  the  alkali, 
after  combination,  may  be  separated  and  again  procured  in  their  original 
state  by  the  agency  of  galvanism;  and,  thirdly,  because  no  known 
affinity  is  in  operation  by  which  the  tendency  of  potassium  to  constitute 
potassa  with  oxygen,  or  of  sulphur  to  form  sulphuric  acid  with  the 
same  element,  may  be  counteracted.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  all 
compounds  consisting  of  three  or  more  elementary  principles,  are  com- 
posed of  binary  compounds  united  with  each  other. 

In  studying  the  salts,  it  is  important  to  set  out  with  correct  ideas  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  an  acid  and  an  alkaline  base,  and,  therefore,  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  will  be  made  concerning  the  nature  and  char- 
acteristic properties  of  these  two  classes  of  compounds. 

An  acid  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  substance  which  has  a  sour  taste, 
reddens  litmus  paper,  and  neutralizes  alkalies.  But  these  properties, 
thotigh  very  conspicuous  in  all  the  powerful  acids,  are  not  altogether 
general,  and,  therefore,  cannot  serve  the  purpose  of  a  definition. 
Thus  insoluble  acids,  owing  to  their  insolubility,  do  not  taste  sour,  nor 
redden  litmus  paper,  and  some  bodies,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  the  title  of  which  to  be  placed  among  the  acids 
cannot  be  called  in  question,  are  unable  to  destroy  the  alkaline  reaction 
of  potassa.  The  most  correct  definition  of  an  acid  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted is  the  following: — an  acid  is  a  compound  which  is  capable  of 
uniting  in  definite  proportion  with  alkaline  basres,  and  which,  when 
liquid  or  in  a  state  of  solution,  has  either  a  sour  taste,  or  reddens  litmus 
paper. 

Most  of  the  acids  contain  oxygen  as  one  of  their  elements,  a  circum- 
stance which  induced  Lavoisier  to  suppose  that  oxygen  possesses  some 
specific  power  of  causing  acidity,  and  for  this  reason  he  regarded  it  as 
the  acidifying  principle.    The  acquisition  of  new  facts,  however,  has 
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shown  the  fallacy  of  his  opinion.  Acids  may  and  do  exist  which  con- 
tain no  trace  of  oxygen,  nor  does  its  presence  necessarily  give  rise  to 
acidity.  The  compounds  of  oxygen  are  frequently  alkaline  instead  of 
acid;  and  in  many  instances  they  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  No  sub- 
stance, excepting  deutoxide  of  hydrogen,  contains  a  larger  proportional 
quantity  of  oxygen  than  water,  and  yet  this  fluid  does  not  possess  the 
slightest  degree  of  acidity.  The  progress  of  science,  indeed,  seems  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  body  to  which  the  term  acidifying 
principle  is  strictly  applicable.  The  acidity  of  any  substance  cannot  be 
referred  to  one  of  its  elements  rather  than  the  other;  but  it  is  a  new 
property  peculiar  to  the  compound,  and  to  which  each  of  its  constitu- 
ents contributes. 

An  alkali  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  pungent  taste,  by  its  alkaline 
reaction  on  vegetable  colours,  and  by  neutralizing  acids.  There  are 
many  salifiable  bases,  however,  which  do  not  possess  these  characters. 
Thus  pure  magnesia,  though  it  is  a  strong  alkaline  base  and  forms  neu- 
tral salts  with  acids,  is  insipid,  and  barely  produces  an  appreciable  effect 
on  yellow  turmeric  paper, — an  inaction  obviously  owing  to  its  insolubi- 
lity. Some  compounds  neutralize  the  properties  of  acids  in  an  imper- 
fect manner,  although  they  form  perfect  salts.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
desirable  to  define  precisely  what  is  meant  by  a  salifiable  base,  and  the 
following  definition  appears  to  me  to  answer  the  purpose.  Every  ,com- 
poimd  may  be  regarded  as  an  alkaline  or  salifiable  base,  which  forms 
definite  compounds  with  Sidds,  and  which,  when  liquid  or  in  a  state  of 
solution,  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  All  alkaline  bases,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ammonia  and  the  vegetable  alkalies,  are  metallic  oxides. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  salts  was  explained  on  a  former  occadon. 
(Page  108. )  The  insufficiency  of  the  division  into  neutral,  super,  and 
9ub'8a\ts  will  be  made  apparent  by  the  following  remarks.  In  the  first 
place,  some  alkaline  bases  form  more  than  one  super-salt,  in  which  case 
two  or  more  different  salts  would  be  included  under  the  same  name. 
Secondly,  some  salts  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  might  therefore  be  de- 
nominated super-salts,  although  they  do  not  contain  an  excess  of  acid. 
Nitrate  of  lead,  for  instance,  1»ls  the  property  of  reddening  litmus  paper; 
"whereas  it  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  one  eqmva- 
lent  of  nitric  acid,  and,  therefore,  in  composition  is  precisely  analogous 
to  nitrate  of  potassa,  which  is  a  neutral  salt.  This  fact  was  noticed  some 
years  ago  by  BerzeUus,  who  accounted  for  the  circumstance  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  colour  of  litmus  is  naturally  red,  and  it  is  only 
rendered  blue  by  the  colouring  matter  combining  with  an  alkali.  If  an 
acid  be  added  to  the  blue  compound,  the  colouring  matter  is  deprived 
of  its  alkali,  and  thus,  being  set  free,  it  resumes  its  red  tint.  Now  on 
bringing  litmus  paper  in  contact  with  a  salt,  the  acid  and  base  of  which 
have  a  weak  attraction  for  each  other,  it  is  possible  that  the  alkali  con- 
tained in  the  litmus  paper  may  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  acid  of  the 
salt  than  the  base  has  with  which  it  was  combined;  and  in  that  case,  the 
alkali  of  the  litmus  being  neutralized,  its  red  colour  will  necessarily  be 
restored.  It  is  hence  apparent  that  a  salt  may  have  an  acid  reaction 
without  having  an  excess  of  acid. 

As  every  acid,  with  few  exceptions,  is  capable  of  uniting  with  every 
alkaline  base,  and  frequently  in  two  or  more  proportions,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  salts  muiA  constitute  a  very  numerous  class  of  bodies.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, on  this  account,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  cUuisttcatioB.  They  may  be  conveniently  arranged  by  placing 
together  those  salts  which  contain  either  the  same  salifiable  base  or  the 
same  acid.  It  is  not  very  material  which  principle  of  arrangement  is 
adopted;  bat  I  give  the  preference  to  the  latttr,  because,  in  describing 
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the  indiridual  oxides,  I  have  already  mentioned  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  their  salts,  and  have  thus  anticipated  the  chief  advantag^e  that 
arises  from  the  former  mode  of  classification.  I  shall,  therefore,  divide 
the  salts  into  groups,  placing  together  those  saline  combinations  which 
consist  of  the  same  acid,  united  with  different  salifiable  bases.  The 
salts  of  each  group,  in  consequence  of  containing  the  same  acid,  pos- 
sess certain  characters  in  common,  by  which  they  may  all  be  distinguish- 
ed; and,  indeed,  the  description  of  many  salts,  to  which  no  particular 
interest  is  attached,  is  sufficiently  comprehended  in  that  of  its  group, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  omitted. 

Nearly  all  salts  are  solid,  and  most  of  them  assume  crystalline  forms 
when  their  solutions  are  spontaneously  evaporated. « 

The  colour  of  salts  is  very  variable.  Those  that  are  composed  of  a 
colourless  base  and  acid  are  always  colourless.  There  is  no  necessary 
connexion  between  the  colour  of  an  oxide  or  an  acid  and  that  of  its  salts. 
A  salt,  though  formed  of  a  coloured  oxide  or  acid,  may  be  colourless; 
and  if  it  is  coloured,  the  tint  may  differ  from  that  of  both  its  constituents. 

All  soluble  salts  are  more  or  less  sapid,  while  those  that  are  insoluble 
in  water  are  insipid.  Few  salts  are  possessed  of  odour:  the  only  one 
which  is  remarkable  for  this  property  is  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Salts  differ  remarkably  in  their  affinity  for  water.  Thus  some  salts, 
such  as  the  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  arc  deliquescent,  that  is,  at- 
tract moisture  from  the  air,  and  become  liquid.  Others,  which  have 
a  less  powerful  attraction  for  water,  undergo  no  change  when  the  air  is 
dry,  but  become  moist  in  a  humid  atmosphere;  and  others  may  be  ex- 
posed without  change  to  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  watery  vapour. 

Salts  differ  likewise  in  the  degree  of  solubility  in  water.  Some  dis- 
solve in  less  than  their  weight  of  water;  while  others  require  several 
hundred  times  their  weight  of  this  liquid  for  solution,  and  others  are 
quite  insoluble.  This  difference  depends  on  two  circumstances,  namely, 
on  the  degree  of  their  affinity  for  water,  and  on  their  cohesion;  their 
solubility  being  in  direct  ratio  with  the  first,  and  in  inverse  ratio  with 
the  second.  One  salt  may  have  a  greater  affinity  for  water  than  another, 
and  yet  be  less  soluble;  an  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  the  cohe- 
sive power  of  the  salt  which  has  the  stronger  attraction  for  water,  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  salt,  which  has  a  less  powerful  affinity  for  that 
liquid.  The  method  proposed  by  Gay-Lussac  for  estimating  the  rela- 
tive degrees  of  affinity  of  salts  for  water  (An.  de  Ch.  Ixxxii.)  is  by  dis- 
solving equal  quantities  of  salts  in  equal  quantities  of  water,  and  apply- 
ing heat  to  the  solutions.  That  salt  which  has  the  greatest  affinity  for 
the  menstruum  will  retain  it  with  most  force,  and  will,  therefore,  require 
the  highest  temperature  for  boiling. 

Salts  which  are  soluble  in  water  crystallize  more  or  less  regularly 
when  their  solutions  are  evaporated.  If  the  evaporation  is  rendered  ra- 
pid by  heat,  the  salt  is  usually  deposited  in  a  confused  crystalline  mass; 
but  if  it  take  place  slowly,  regular  crystals  are  formed.  The  best  mode 
of  conducting  the  process  is  to  dissolve  a  salt  in  hot  water,  and  when  it 
has  become  quite  cold,  to  pour  the  saturated  solution  into  an  evapo- 
rating basin,  which  is  to  be  set  aside  for  several  days  or  weeks  without 
being  moved.  As  the  water  evaporates,  the  salt  assumes  the  solid  form; 
and  the  slower  the  evaporation,  the  more  regular  are  the  crystals.  Some 
salts  which  are  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  wafer,  crystallize  with 
considerable  regularity  when  a  boiling  saturated  solution  is  slowly  cool- 
ed. The  form  which  salts  assume  in  crystallizing  is  constant  under  the 
same  circumstonces,  and  constitutes  an  excellent  character  by  which 
they  may  be  disting^shed  from  one  another. 

Muiy  salts,  during  the  act  of  ctyBtallizing*  umte  chemically  ¥dth  a  de- 
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finite  portion  of  water,  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  crystal,  and 
is  termed  the  wcUer  of  crysiallizcUion.  The  quantity  of  combined  water 
is  very  variable  in  different  saline  bodies,  but  is  uniform  in  the  same 
salt.  A  salt  may  contain  more  than  half  its  weight  of  water,  and  yet  be 
quite  dry.  On  exposing'  a  salt  of  this  kind  to  heat,  it  is  dissolved,  if  so- 
luble, in  its  own  water  of  crystallization,  undergoing  what  is  termed  the 
watery  fusion.  By  a  strong  heat,  the  whole  of  the  water  is  expelled; 
for  no  salt  can  retain  its  water  of  crystallization  when  heated  to  redness. 
Some  salts,  such  as  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  lose  a  portion  of 
their  water,  and  crumble  down  into  a  white  powder,  by  mere  exposure 
to  the  air,  a  change  which  b  called  efflorescence.  The  tendency  of  salts 
to  undergo  this  change  depends  on  the  dryness  and  coldness  of  the  air; 
for  a  salt  wluch  effloresces  rapidly  in  a  moderately  dry  and  warm  atmos- 
phere, may  often  be  kept  without  change  in  one  which  is  damp  and 
cold. 

Salts,  in  crystallizing,  frequently  enclose  mechanically  within  their 
texture  particles  of  water,  by  the  expansion  of  which,  when  heated,  the 
salt  is  burst  with  a  crackling  noise  into  smaller  fragments.  This  pheno- 
menon is  known  by  the  name  of  decrepitation,  Berzelius  has  correctly 
remarked  that  those  crystals  decrepitate  most  powerfully,  such  as  the  ni- 
trates of  baryta  and  of  lead,  which  contain  no  water  of  crystallization. 

The  atmospheric  pressure  is  said'to  have  considerable  influence  on  the 
crystallization  of  salts.  If,  for  example,  a  concentrated  solution,  com- 
posed of  about  three  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  crystals  and  two  of 
water,  is  made  to  boil  briskly,  and  the  flask  which  contains  it  is  then 
tightly  corked,  while  its  upper  part  is  full  of  vapour,  the  solution  will 
cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  without  crystallizing,  and  may 
in  that  state  be  preserved  for  months  without  change.  Before  removal 
of  the  cork,  the  liquid  may  often  be  briskly  agitated  without  losing  its 
fluidity;  but  on  re-admitting  the  air,  crystallization  commonly  com- 
mences, and  the  whole  becomes  solid  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds. 
The  admission  of  the  air  sometimes,  indeed,  fails  in  causing  the  eff*ect; 
but  it  may  be  produced  with  certainty  by  agitation  or  the  introduction 
of  a  solid  body.  The  theory  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  very  apparent. 
Gay-Lussac  has  shown  that  it  does  not  depend  on  atmo^heric  pressure; 
(An.  de  Ch.  vol.  Ixxxvii.)  for  he  finds  that  the  solution  may  be  cooled  in 
open  vessels  without  becoming  solid,  provided  its  surface  be  covered 
with  a  film  of  oil;  and  I  have  flrequently  succeeded  in  the  same  experi- 
ment without  the  use  of  oil,  by  causing  the  air  of  the  flask  to  communi- 
cate with  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  a  moderately  narrow  tube.  It 
appears  from  some  experiments  of  Mr.  Graham,  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  Edinburgh  for  1828,  that  the  influence  of  the 
sur  may  be  ascribed  to  its  uniting  chemically  with  water;  for  he  has 
proved  that  gases  which  are  more  freely  absorbed  than  atmospheric  air, 
act  more  rapidly  in  producing  crystallization.  Indeed,  the  rapidity  of 
crystallization,  occasioned  by  the  contact  of  gaseous  matter,  seems  pro- 
portional to  the  degree  of  its  afiinity  for  water. 

The  same  quantity  of  water  may  hold  several  different  salts  in  solu- 
tion, provided  they  do  not  mutually  decompose  each  other.  The  sol- 
vent power  of  water  with  respect  to  one  salt  is,  indeed,  sometimes  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  another,  owing  to  combination  taking  place 
between  the  two' salts. 

Most  salts  produce  cold  during  the  act  of  dissolving  in  water,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  dissolved  rapidly  and  in  large  quantity.  The  great- 
est reduction  of  temperature  is  occasioned  by  those  which  cont«n  water 
of  crystallization. . 

AH  talts  are  decomposed  by  Voltaic  electricity^  provided  they  are 
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either  moistened  or  in  solution.  The  acid  appears  at  the  positiTe  pole 
of  the  hattery*  and  the  oxide  at  its  opposite  extremity;  or  if  the  oxide 
is  of  easy  reduction,  the  metal  itself  goes  over  to  the  negative  side,  and 
its  oxygen,  accompanies  the  acid  to  the  positive  wire. 

The  composition  of  salts  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  chemical  union; 
and,  indeed,  the  study  of  these  compounds  by  Wenzel,  Richter,    and 
Berzelius,  together  with  the  facts  ascertained  by  Dr.  Wollaston  and  Dr. 
Thomson,  tended  materially  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  definite   pro- 
portion.    All  salifiable  bases,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  a  metal 
and  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  are  converted  into  neutral  salts,  that  is, 
into  salts  without  excess  either  of  acid  or  base,  by  uniting  with  one 
equivalent  of  an  acid.    When  a  metal  forms  two  salifiable  bases  with 
oxygen,  the  peroxide  manifests  a  tendency  to  unite  with  more  acid  than 
the  protoxide,  and  Gay-Lussac  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  the 
following  law: — that  the  quantity  of  acid  which  the  oxides  of  the  same 
metal  require  for  saturation^  is  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  quantify  of  oxygen 
contained  in  their  oxides.  (^M^ moires  D'Arcueil,  vol.  ii.)     Thus,  wfiile 
protosulphate  of  iron  contains  one  equivalent  of  each  of  its  elements, 
the  soluble  persulphate  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  peroxide  of 
iron,  and  one  equivalent  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  acid.    In  like  manner, 
the  peroxides  of  mercury  and  copper  are  disposed  to  unite  with  two 
equivalents  of  acid,  or  twice  as  much  as  would  form  a  neutral  salt  with 
the  protoxides  of  those  metals.     Hence,  when  a  peroxide  unites  with 
one  equivalent  of  an  acid,  the  product  is  commonly  a  subsalt. 

The  combination  of  salts  with  one  another  gives  rise  to  compounds 
which  were  formerly  called  triple  salts;  but  as  the  term  double  salt,  pro- 
posed by  Berzelius,  gives  a  more  correct  idea  of  their  nature  and  con- 
stitution, it  will  always  be  employed  by  preference.  These  salts  may 
be  composed  of  one  acid  and  two  bases,  of  two  acids  and  one  base,  and 
most  probably  of  two  different  acids  and  two  different  bases.  Nearly 
all  the  double  salts  hitherto  examined  consist  of  the  same  acid  and  two 
different  bases. 

On  Crystallization. 

The  particles  of  liquid  and  gaseous  bodies,  during  the  formation  of 
solids,  sometimes  cohere  together  in  an  indiscriminate  manner,  and  give 
rise  to  irregular  shapeless  masses;  but  more  frequently  they  attach  them- 
selves to  each  other  in  a  certsdn  order,  so  as  to  constitute  solids  possess- 
ed of  a  regularly  limited  form.  The  process  by  which  such  a  body  is 
produced  is  called  crystallization;  the  solid  itself  is  termed  a  crystalf 
and  the  science,  the  object  of  which  is  to  study  the  form  of  crystals,  is 


Most  bodies  crystallize  under  favourable  circumstances.  The  condi- 
tion by  which  the  process  is  peculiarly  favoured  is  the  slow  and  gradual 
change  of  a  fluid  into  a  solid,  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  being 
at  the  same  time  undisturbed  by  motion.  This  is  exemplified  during 
the  slow  cooling  of  a  fused  mass  of  sulphur  or  bismuth,  or  the  sponta- 
neous evaporation  of  a  saline  solution;  and  the  origin  of  the  numerous 
crystals,  which  are  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  the  same  cause. 

Crystallographers  have  observed  that  certain  crystalline  forms  are 
peculiar  to  certain  substances.  Thus,  calcareous  spar  crystallizes  in 
rhombohedrons,  fluor  spar  in  cubes,  and  quartz,  in  six-sided  pyramids; 
and  these  forms  are  so  far  peculiar  to  those  substances,  that  fluor  spar  is 
never  found  in  rhomcohedrons  or  six-sided  p3rramids,  nor  does  calcareous 
spar  or  quartz  ever  occur  in  cubes.  Caystalline  form  may  therefore 
serve  as  a  ground  of  distinction  between  different  substances.    It  is  ac- 
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cordingly  employed  by  mineralogists  for  disting^hing  one  imneral 
species  from  another;  and  it  is  very  serviceable  to  the  chemist  as  afford- 
ing a  physical  character  to  salts.  On  this  account  I  have  thought  it 
would  be  useful,  before  describing  the  individual  salts,  to  introduce  a 
few  pages  on  crystallization;  but  from  the  great  extent  of  the  subject, 
which  now  constitutes  a  separate  science,  my  remarks  must  necessarily 
be  limited,  and  comprehend  little  else  than  an  enumeration  of  the  pri* 
inary  forms.  To  those  who  are  demrous  of  more  ample  information,  I 
may  recommend  Mr.  Brooke's  "Familiar  Introduction  to  Crystallograp 
phy,"  or  the  translation  of  Mohs's  Treatise  on  Minferalogy  by  Mr.  Hai- 
dinger. 

The  surfaces  which  limit  the  figure  of  crystals  are  called  planes  or 
faces,  and  are  generally  flat.     The  lines  formed  by  Fig.  1. 

the  junction  of  two  planes  are  called  edges,-  and  the         h  c 

angle  formed  by  two  such  edges  is  a  pkme  angle,  A 
A  solid  angle  is  the  point  formed  by  the  meeting  o{^0-\ 
at  least  three  planes.  Thus  in  the  cube  or  hexahe- 
dron, figure  1,  aaa  are  planes,  bb  are  edges,  and  ce 
solid  angles.  The  cube  it  is  apparent  has  six  planes 
or  faces,  twelve  edges,  and  eight  solid  angles.  Each 
of  the  faces  has  four  angles,  which  are  rectangular. 

The  forms  of  crystals  are  exceedingly  diversified.  They  are  divided 
by  ciystallographers  into  what  are  called  primitivefprimarf/,  derivative, 
or  fundamentcd  forms,  and  into  secondary  or  derived  forms.  This  distinc- 
tion is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  same  substance  frequently  assumes 
(Afferent  crystalline  forms;  which,  however,  though  actually  (KfTerent, 
are  in  general  geometrically  allied  to  each  other.  A  Fig,  2. 

body,  for  instance,  whose  ordinary  figure  is  a  cube, 
may  assume  a  shape  represented  by  figure  2,  where 
the  general  outline  is  cubic,  but  the  solid  angles  are 
replaced  by  triangular  faces;  just  as  if  the  crystal 
had  been  originally  a  perfect  cube,  and  its  eight 
solid  angles  subsequently  removed  by  mechanical 
means.  Instead  of  the  solid  angles  the  edges  of 
the  cube  may  be  wanting,  and  a  new  form,  such  as 
figure  3,  be  produced;  £f  the  new  planes  are  small 
the  crystal  will  preserve  its  cubic  appearance;  but 
if  they  are  larger,  the  outline  of  the  cube  will  be 
less  distinct;  and  should  the  faces  of  the  original 
cube  wholly  disappear,  a  form  altogether  different 
will  result  Secondary  crystals  are  those  which 
may  be  thus  deduced  by  the  substitution  of  planes 
for  the  edges  or  angles  of  some  primary  form;  and 
the  primary  or  fundamental  form  is  that  from  which 
the  former  are  derived.  The  replacement  is  commonly  produced  by 
a  tangent  plane,  by  which,  in  reference  to  the  edge  of  a  crystal,  is  meant 
a  plane  inclined  equally  to  the  two  adjacent  primary  planes,  and  paral- 
lel to  the  edge  which  it  replaces.  In  allusion  to  a  solid  angle,  a  tangent 
plane  is  equally  inclined  on  all  the  primary  planes  of  which  the  solid 
angle  is  constituted. 

The  number  and  kind  of  primary  forms  are  stated  differently  by  dif- 
ferent crystallographers,  according  to  the  system  which  they  adopt; 
but  I  apprehend  it  wiU  be  most  advantageous  to  the  chemical  student  to 
be  acquainted  with  those  enumerated  by  Mr.  Brooke  in  the  work  above 
mentioned.    They  are  fifteen  in  number. 

1.  The  first  is  the  hexahedron  or  cube  of  geometricians,  a  figure 
bounded  by  six  square  faces.  All  the  angles  of  its  edgta  are  also  equal 
to  90  degrees.     (Fig.  1.) 
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3.  The  tetrahedron,  a  regular  solid  of  ^me- 
tiy,  is  contamed  under  four  equUateral  triangles 
and  therefore  all  its  plane  angles  are  equal  to  60 
degrees.  The  faces  incline  to  each  other  at  the 
edges  at  an  angle  of  70"*  31'  AAf'.     (fig.  4. } 


Fig.  4. 


3«  The  regular  octohedron  is  contained  under 
eight  equilateral  triai^les,  figure  5,  and  conse- 
quently all  its  plane  angles  are  equal  to  60  de- 
grees. The  base  of  the  octohedron  hbhh  is  a 
square,  and  the  planes  incline  on  each  other  at 
the  edges  at  an  angle  of  109<>  28'  16".  The  oc- 
tohedron is  a  regular  solid  of  geometry. 


4.  The  rhombic  dodecahedron,  figure  6,  is 
limited  by  twelve  umilar  rhombic  faces,  the 
plane  angles  of  which  are  equal  .to  109?  2&  16" 
and70<>31'44^'.  The  faces  inclme  to  each  other 
at  the  edges  at  an  angle  of  120^. 


5.  The  octohedron  with  a  square  base,  figure 
7,  is  bounded  by  eight  faces  which  are  similar 
isosceles  triangles.  The  base  libbb  is  always  a 
square,  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  figure 
which  is  constant. 


6.  The  rectangular  octohedron,  figure  8,  is 
limited  by  eight  isosceles  triangles,  four  of  which 
are  different  from  the  other  four.  The  base  hbbb 
is  always  a  rectangle;  but  the  ratio  of  its  two  . 
sides,  as  well  as  all  the  other  dimensions  of  the 
figure,  is  variable. 
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7.  The  rhombic  octohedron,  figure  9,  is  con- 
tained onder  eight  feces  which  are  similar  scalene 
triangles,  and  the  base  bbbb  is  a  rhomb.  All  its 
dimensions  are  variable. 


8.  The  right  square  prism,  figure  10,  is  a  six- 
sided  figure,  which  differs  from  the  cube  only  in 
its  four  lateral  planes  ccce  being  rectangles.  The 
extreme  or  terminal  planes  aa  are  square.  The 
term  right  denotes  that  the  lateral  and  terminal 
planes  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  a  right  angle. 
It  is  used  in  oppoation  to  oblique^  which  signifies 
that  the  sides  are  not  perpendicular,  but  form  an 
oblique  angle  with  the  terminal  planes. 


9.  The  right  rectangular  prism,  figure  11, 
differs  from  the  former  in  the  terminal  planes  aa 
being  rectangular  instead  of  square. 


10.  The  right  rhombic  prism,  figure  12,  differs 
om  the  two  preceding  forms  only  in  its  termi- 
nal planes  aa  being  rhombs. 


11.  The  right  rhomboidal  prism,  figure  13, 
differs  from  the  preceding  form  in  the  terminal 
planes  aa  being  rhomboids. 


12.  In  the  oblique  rhombic  prism  the  terminal 
planes  aa  are  rhombic,  and  the  lateral  planes 
form  an  oblique  angle  with  them.    (Fig.  14. ) 


a 
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Fig.  12. 


Fig.  14. 
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13,  Tlie  oblique  rhomboidal  pTiam,  tometimes 
nUed  the  doubly  oblique  V'^""'  figu^  '^i  ^^^ 
fen  froin  the  preceding  form  in  the  terminal 
plMiea  aa  being  rhomboid*. 


14.  The  rhombohedron,  figure  16,  is  bounded 
by  lax  rhombic  facet,  which  ue  exactly  of  the 
■■me  U2e  ftnd  form. 


15.  The  regular  heiagonal  priam,  figure  17, 
is  bounded  by  six  perpendicular  ar  ktcral,  and 
two  horizontal  or  terminal  planes,  which  are  at 
right  angle*  to  (be  former.  Like  the  regular 
hexagon  of  geometry,  the  lateral  planes  incline 
to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  130  degrees.  If 
theae  angles  are  not  of  130  degrees,  the  prism  is 
irregular. 

16.  The  four  first  forms  are  geometpcally  allied 
to  each  other.  Thus  if  the  sis  solid  angles  of 
the  regular  octohedron  are  replaced  by  tangent 
pUnes,  as  in  figure  18,  and  these  are  enlat^d 
until  they  Intersect  each  other,  and  the  faces  of 
tiie  octobcdron  disappear,  a  perfect  cube  ii  pro- 
duced. If  the  tweire  ei^ea  of  the  octohedron 
are  replaced  by  tangent  planes,  as  in  figure  19, 
and  theae  are  extended  till  they  mutually  inter- 
■ect,  tbe  rhombic  dodecahedron  will  be  formed. 
The  cube  may  by  analogous  changes  be  con- 
Terted  into  the  octohe£on,  tetrahedron,  and 
rhombic  dodecahedron.  For  if  the  eight  solid 
angles  of  the  cube  be  replaced  by  equilateral 
triangles,  (fig.  3.)  and  these  arc  enlarged  till 
the  planes  of  the  original  cube  are  destroyed,  the 
octohedron  results;  The  tetrahedron  may  be 
formed  by  replacing  the  four  solid  angles  cc  and 
di  of  the  cube  (fig.  1.)  by  tangent  plane^  so 
that  all  its  original  faces  disappear, 
placing  the  twelve  edges  of  the  cube 

3,  until  the  new  faces  intersect  each  ol 
will  be  produced.  By  the  cranbinatioa 
inary  fbmu,  varioua  secondary  ones  an 
the  figures,  and  will  be  rendered  still  c 
above  described  with  an  apple  or  po' 
forms  is  very  important,  because  th^  t 
■ereral  of  these  figures,  and  may  assuir 
The  octohedron  with  a  square  bas 
prism.  Thus  if  in  figure  7  two  tangejal 
■olid  aogles  aa,  and  the  edges  of  the  li 
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pendicuUr  to  the  former,  new  forms  will  result.  If  the  faeei  of  the 
octahedron  disappear,  the  right  square  prism  is  formed;  but  if  traces 
of  tbem  remun,  secondary  forms  intermediate  between  the  two  primary 
ones  will  be  produced. 

The  reelangular  and  rhombic  octohedrons  and  the  riyht  rectangular 
and  rhombic  prisms  are  associikteil  with  each  other.  Thus  on  replacing 
the  solid  angles  aa,  and  the  four  edges  of  the  base  of  the  rectang^ilar 
□ctohedron,  by  tangent  planes,  and  extending  them  till  the  plHnesofthe 
octohedron  jdisappear,  the  right  rectangular  prism  is  formed;  and  the 
rhombic  octohedron  by  a  similar  change  is  converted  into  the  right 
rhombic  prism.  Bj  applying  tangent  planes  to  all  the  edges  of  the 
rfiombicoctofeedron  except  those  of  the  base,  the  rectangular  octohe- 
dron may  he  produced;  and  by  a  reversed  operation  the  latter  is  con- 
Tcrted  into  the  former.  In  this  case  the  solid  angles  of  the  rhombic 
octohedron  must  be  so  placed  aa  to  bisect  the  edges  of  the  base  of  the 
rectangular  octohedron. 

The  rhombohedron  and  sii-sided  or  hexagonal  prism  are  allied  to 
each  other.  If  tangent  planes  are  laid  on  the  two  solid  angles  aa  of 
the  rhombohedron,  (fig.  16.)  and  either  the  six  solid  lateral  angles 
marked  6,  or  the  edges  between  them,  are  replaced  by  equal  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  former,  a  aij-sided  prism  results;  and  the  six-sided 
prism  may  be  re-converted  into  the  rhombohedron  by  repiaiang  all  its 
alternate  solid  angles  by  equal  aod  similar  rhombic  planes. 
The  «i-aided  prism  is  often  associated  i 

sided  pyramid,  formed  by  all  its  terminal  ei 

celes  triangles.     If  the  ^ces  of  the  prism 

sided  pyramid  resulCa. 

The  crystalline  forms  which  have  an  intii 

with  each  other,  are  considered  by  cryst»llo| 

tain  groups,  which  are  termed  Syitems  ofC 

fifteen  primary  forms  above  described,  the 

comprehends  the  cube,  the  tetrahedron,  t 

the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  together  with  i 

ed;  bis  Pyramidal  System  contains  the  octi 

and  the  right  square  prism;  the  Prismatic 

gular  and  rhombic  octohedron,  and  the  I 

rhombic  prisms;  the  Hemlprismatic  System 

dal  and  the  oblique  rhombic  prisros;  the  ol 

longs  to  the  Tetarto- prismatic  System;  and 

comprehends  the  rhombohedron  and  the  rej 

diatincUon  is  so  far  important,  that  all  the 

substance,  almost  always  assumes,  belong 
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or  to  admit  oTekavage;  the  surfftces  exposed  by  spliting  or  cleaving  a  min- 
eral are  termed  the  faces  ofdea»age\  and  the  direction  in  which  it  may 
be  cleaved  is  called  the  aireetion  of  cleavage.  Sometimes  a  mineral  is 
cleavable  only  in  one  direction,  and  is  then  said  to  have  a  single  cleav- 
age. Others  may  be  cleaved  in  two,  three,  four,  or  more  (Erections, 
and  are  said  to  have  a  dotible,  treble,  fourfold  cleavage,  and  so  on,  ac- 
cording- to  their  number. 

Minerals  that  are  cleavable  in  more  than  two  directions  may,  by  the 
removal  of  layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of  their  cleavage,  be  often 
made  to  assume  regular  primary  forms,  though  they  may  originally 
have  possessed  a  different  figure.  Calcareous  spar,  for  example,  occurs 
in  rhombohedrons  of  different  kinds,  in  hexagonal  prisms,  in  eix-sided 
pyramids,  and  in  various  combinations  of  these  forms;  but  it  has  three 
sets  of  cleavage,  which  are  so  inclined  to  each  other  as  to  constitute  a 
rhombohedron  of  invariable  dimensions,  and  into  that  form  every  crys- 
tal of  calcareous  spar  may  be  reduced.  Lead  glance  possesses  a  treble 
cleavage,  the  planes  of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  and 
hence  it  is  always  convertible  by  cleavage  into  the  cube.  The  cleavages 
of  fluor  spar  are  fourfold,  and  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  planes  of 
the  regular  octohedron,  into  which  form  every  cube  of  fluor  may  be 
converted. 

Cleavage  not  only  affords  a  useful  character  for  distinguishing  mine- 
rals, but  is  frequently  employed  by  mineralogists  for  detecting  the  pri- 
mary forms  of  crystals.  If  a  mineral  occur  in  two  or  more  of  those  forms 
which  have  been  enumerated  as  primar}**,  that  one  is  usually  selected 
as  fundamental,  which  may  be  produced  by  cleavage.  Thus  fluor  spar 
is  met  with  in  cubes,  in  the  form  of  the  regular  octohedron,  and  as  the 
rhombic  dodecahedron.  Of  these  the  cube  is  by  far  the  most  frequent; 
and  yet  the  octohedron  is  usually  adopted  as  the  fundamental  form,  be- 
cause fluor  has  four  equally  distinct  cleavages  parallel  to  the  planes  of 
that  fig^e.  It  is,  indeed,  a  practice  very  common  among  mineralogists, 
not  onJ^  to  consider  cleavage  as  the  most  influential  circumstance  in 
fixing  the  primary  form  of  a  crystal,  but  to  adopt  as  such  no  figure 
which  is  inconsistent  with  its  cleavages. 

Since  the  forms  above  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  tessular  sys- 
tem of  crystallization  are  possessed  of  fixed  invariable  dimensions,  it  is 
obvious  that  minerals,  or  other  crystallized  bodies  included  in  that  sys- 
tem, must  often  in  their  primary  forms  be  identical  with  each  other.  In 
the  other  systems  of  crystallization  this  identity  is  not  necessary,  be- 
cause the  dimensions  of  their  forms  are  variable.  Thus  octohedrons 
with  a  square  base  may  be  distinguished  by  the  relative  length  of  their 
axis,  some  being  flat  and  others  acute.  Rhombic  octohedrons  may  be 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  relative  length  of  their  axis,  and 
the  angles  of  their  base.  By  Haiiy  it  was  reg^arded  as  an  axiom  in  crys- 
tallography, that  minerals  not  belonging  to  the  tessular  system  are  cha- 
racterized by  their  form;  that  though  two  minerals  may  in  form  be  ana- 
logous, each  for  instance  being  a  rhombic  prism,  the  dimensions  of 
those  prisms  are  different.  Identity  of  form  in  crystals  not  included  in 
the  tessular  system  was  thought  to  indicate  identity  of  composition. 
But  in  the  year  1819  a  discovery  extremely  important  both  to  mineralo- 
gy and  chemistry  was  made  by  Professor  Mitscherlich  of  Berlin,  relative 
to  the  connexion  between  the  crystalline  form  and  composition  of  bo- 
dies.   It  appears  from  his  researches*,  that  certain  substances  are  capa- 


•  Annales  de  Ch.  et  de  Physique,  vol.  xiv.  172,  xix.  S50,  and  xxiv. 
264  and  355. 
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ble  of  being  substituted  for  each  other  in  combination,  without  influ- 
encing the  form  of  the  compound.  This  singular  bircumstanee  has 
been  ably  traced  by  Professor  Mitscherlich  in  the  salts  of  phosphoric 
and  arsenic  acids.  Thus,  neutral  phosphate  and  biphosphate  of  soda  have 
exactly  the  same  form  as  arseniate  and  binarseniate  of  soda.  Phosphate 
and  biphosphate  of  ammonia  correspond  in  like  manner  to  arseniate  and 
binarseniate  of  ammonia.  The  neutral  phosphate  and  arseniate  of  potas- 
sa  couid  not  be  obtained  in  crystals  fit  for  examination;  but  the  biphos- 
phate and  binarseniate  of  that  alkali  have  the  same  form.  Each  arseni- 
ate has  a  corresponding  phosphate,  possessed  of  the  same  form,  and 
containing  the  same  number  of  equivalents  of  acid,  alkali,  and  water. 
*These  series  of  salts,  in  fact,  differ  in  nothing  but  in  one  containing 
arsenic  and  the  other  phosphoric  acid. 

From  these  and  analogous  facts  it  appears  that  certain  substances, 
when  similarly  combined  with  the  same  body,  are  disposed  to  affect  the 
same  crystalline  form.  This  discovery  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
groups,  each  comprehending  substances  which  crystallize  in  the  same 
manner,  and  which  are  hence  said  to  be  isomorphous.  The  salts  of  ar- 
senic acid  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  oxide  of 
lead,  baryta,  and  strontia,  when  combined  with  the  same  acid,  yield 
salts  which  are  said  by  Professor  Mitscherlich  to  be  isomorphous.  *  The 
salts  of  lime  are  isomorphous  with  thoso  of  magnesia,  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, ffon,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  peroxide  of  cop- 
per* The  salts  of  selenic  and  sulphuric  acids,  when  similarly  united 
with  water  and  the  same  base,  assume  the  same  form;  and  the  salts  of 
peroude  of  iron  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  alumina. 

The  similarity  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  isomorphous  bodtbs  is 
peculiarly  striking.    The  first  singularity  of  the  kind,  which  merits  no- 
tice, is  the  tendency  of  some  isomorphous  -salts  to  combine  with  the 
same  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization.     This  is  especially  remark- 
able in  the  salts  of  arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids.     The  biphosphate  and 
binarseniate  of  potassa  crystallize  with  two  equivalents  of  water.    The 
neutral  phosphate  and  arseniate  of  soda  contain  twelve  and  a  half  equiv- 
alents of  water;  and  in  the  biphosphate  and  binarseniate  of  soda  four 
equivalents  of  water  are  present.     The  quantity  of  water  contained  in 
the  arseniates  of  ammonia  corresponds  to  that  of  the  phosphates  of  am- 
monia.    Indeed  scarcely  any  crystallized  artificial  arseniate  is  known,  to 
which  a  corresponding  phosphate  has  not  been  discovered.    If,  on  the 
contrary,  two  isomorphous  salts  crystallize  with  Afferent  equivalent 
quantities  of  water,  their  forms  «*e  found  to  differ  also.    The  common 
sulphates  of  manganese  and  copper  differ  in  form  from  the  sulphates  of 
iron  and  zinc;  whereas  when  their  crystals  contain  the  same  number  of 
equivalents  of  water,  their  form  is  identical.    Mitscherlich  has  remark- 
ed that  isomorphous  salts,  which  when  pure  combine  with  different  pro- 
portional quantities  of  water,  are  disposed  in  crystallizing  together  to 
unite  with  the  same  number  of  equivalents  of  water,  and  assume  the 
same  form.    The  mixed  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper  crystaUiae  toge- 
ther witii  great  facility;  and  the  crystals,  though  contaimn^  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  copper,  have  the  same  proportional  quantity  of  water 
and  the  same  form  as  pure  'protosulphate  of  iron.    According  to  Mits- 
cherlich, the  sulphates  of  zinc  md  copper,  of  copper  and  magnesia, 
of  copper  and  nickel^  of  zinc  and  mang^ese,  and  of  magnesia  and 
manganese,  crystallize  together  with  six  equivalents  of  water  of  ciys- 
taDization,  (the  same  number  he  states  as  in  protosidphate  of  iron,) 
and  have  the  same  form  as  green  vitriol,  without  containing  a  trace  of 
iron.    In  these  instances  the  isomorphous  salts  do  not  occur  in  definite 
proportions;  so  that  though  they  crystallize  together,  they  do  not  ap« 
pear  to  be  chenucally  united. 
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The  similarity  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  isomorpbous  sabstances 
may  be  illustrated  in  a  different  way.  Thus,  in  isomorpbous  salts  the 
proportional  quantities  of  acid  and  base  are  the  same.  A  neutral  phos- 
phate does  not  correspond  to  a  binarseniate,  nor  a  bi phosphate  to  a 
neutral  arseniate.  There  is  in  general  also  an  exact  similarity  in  the 
composition  of  the  constituents  of  isomorpbous  substances.  Thus  all 
chemists  agree  that  the  atomic  constitution  of  arsenic  and  phosphoric 
acids  is  the  same;  and  the  fact  is  still  further  evinced  by  the  composi- 
tion of  selenic  and  sulphuric  acids.  Tliis  singular  coincidence  led  Pro- 
fessor Mitscherlich  to  believe,  that  the  form  of  crystals  depends  on  their 
atomic  constitution.  He  at  first  suspected  that  identity  of  crystalline 
form  is  determined  solely  by  the  number  of  atoms,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  united,  quite  independently  of  their  nature.  Subsequent 
observation,  however,  induced  him  to  abandon  this  view;  and  his  opin- 
ion now  appears  to  be,  that  certain  elements,  which  are  themseives 
isomorpbous,  when  combined  in  the  same  manner  with  the  same  sub- 
stance, communicate  the  same  form.  Similarly  constituted  salts  oi 
arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids  yield  crystals  of  the  same  figure,  because 
the  acids,  it  is  thought,  are  themselves  isomorpbous;  and  as  the  atonic 
constitution  of  these  acids  is  similar,  each  containing  the  same  number 
of  atoms  of  oxygen  united  with  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  the  other 
ingredient,  it  is  inferred  that  phosphorus  is  isomorpbous  with  arsenic. 
In  like  manner  it  is  believed  that  selenic  acid  must  be  isomoiphous  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  selenium  with  sulphur;  and  the  same  identity  of 
form  is  ascribed  to  all  those  oxides  above  enumerated,  the  salts  of  whidi 
are  isomorpbous.  The  accuracy  of  this  ingenious  view  has  not  yet 
been  put  to  the  test  of  extensive  observation,  because  the  crystalline 
forms  of  the  substances  in  question  are  for  the  most  part  unknown. 
But  our  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  favourable;  for  peroxide  of  iron 
and  alumina,  the  salts  of  which  possess  the  same  form,  are  themselves 
isomorpbous.  It  may  hence  be  inferred  as  probable,  that  isomorpbous 
compounds  in  general  arise  from  isomorpbous  elements  unitin^^  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  same  substance. 

The  discovery  of  Professor  Mitscherlich,  while  it  serves  as  a  caution 
to  mineralogists  against  too  exclusive  reliance  on  crystayographic  char- 
acter, is  in  several  respects  of  deep  interest  to  the  chemist.  It  tends 
to  lay  open  fields  of  inquiry  which  may  not  otherwise  have  been  thought 
of,  and  thus  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  substances.  The  tendency 
of  isomorpbous  bodies  to  crystallize  together  accounts  for  the  difficulty 
of  purifying  mixtures  of  isomorpbous  salts  by  crystallization.  The  same 
property  sets  the  chemist  on  his  guard  against  the  occurrence  of  isomor- 
pbous substances  in  crystallized  minerals.  The  native  phosphates,  for 
example,  frequently  contain  arsenic  acid,  and  conversely  the  native 
arsenlates,  phosphoric  acid,  without  the  form  of  the  crystals  being 
thereby  aflected  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  may  afford  a  useful  guide 
in  discovering  the  atomic  constitution  of  compounds.  Thus,  two  isomor- 
pbous oxides  are  most  likely  composed  of  the  same  number  of  atoms  of 
metal  and  oxygen;  so  that  if,  as  Berzelius  supposes,  peroxide  of  iron 
consists  of  two  atoms  of  iron  and  three  atpms  of  oxygen,  alumina, 
which  is  isomorpbous  with  it,  wiU  probably  have  a  similar  atomic  con- 
stitution. The  similarity  in  the  composition  of  several  other  isomorphous 
compounds  g^ves  considerable  weight  to  the  argument;  but  our  know- 
ledge of  this  subject  is  as  yet  too  limited  to  excite  much  confidence. 
It  is  possible  that  aluminium  and  iron  may  not  be  isomorphous,  and  yet 
yield  isomorphous  oxides  by  uniting  with  oxygen  in  different  propor- 
tions.  The  phenomena  presented  by  isomorphous  bodies  afford  a  pow- 
erful ar^ment  in  favotir  of  the  atomic  theory.    The  only  mode  of  sati^- 
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factorily  accounting^  for  the  striking  identity  of  erystalllne  form  observ- 
able, first,  between  two  substances,  and,  secondly,  between  all  their 
compounds  which  have  an  exactly  similar  composition,  is  by  supposing 
them  to  consist  of  ultimate  particles  possessed  of  the  same  figure,  and 
arranged  in  precisely  the  same  order.  Hence  it  appears,  that,  in  ac- 
counting for  the  connexion  between  form  and  composition,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  employ  the  very  same  theory,  by  which  alone  the  laws  of  chem- 
ical union  can  be  adequately  explained. 

In  one  of  the  essays  above  referred  to.  Professor  Mitscherlich  ob- 
served that  biphosphate  of  soda  is  capable  of  yielding  two  distinct  kinds 
of  crystals,  which,  though  different  in  form,  in  composition  appeared 
to  be  identical.  The  more  uncommon  of  the  two  forms  resembled  bin- 
arseniate  of  soda;  but  the  more  usual  form  is  quite  dissimilar.  He  has 
since  discovered,  that  suliphur  is  capable  of  yielding  two  distinct  kinds 
of  crystals;  and  infers  from  his  observations  that  a  body,  whether  simple 
or  compound,  may  assume  two  different  crystalline  forms.  The  cause 
of  this  unexpected  fact  is  not  yet  ascertained. 

The  same  close  observer  has  noticed,  that  the  form  of  salts  is  some- 
times changed  by  heat,  without  their  losing  the  solid  state.  This  change 
was  first  noticed  in  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  also  in  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  iron.  In  appears,  in  these  instances  at  least,  to  be  owing  to  decom- 
position of  the  hydrous  salt  effected  by  increased  temperature;  a  change 
of  composition  which  is  accompanied  with  a  new  arrangement  in  the 
molecules  of  the  compound. 


SECTION  I. 

SULPHATES.—SULPHITES.—HYPOSULPHATES.— HYPO- 
SULPHITES. 

Sulphates,  •    * 

The  salts  of  sulphuric  acid  in  solution  may  be  detected  by  muriate  of 
baryta.  A  white  precipitate,  sulphate  of  baryta,  invariably  subsides^ 
which  is  insoluble  in  acids  and  alkalies,  a  character  by  which  the  pre> 
sence  of  sulphuric  acid,  whether  free  or  combinedi  may  always  be  re- 
cognised. An  insoluble  sulphate,  such  as  sulphate  of  baryta  or  strontia^ 
may  be  detected  by  mixing  it,  in  fine  powder,  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  and  exposing  the  mixture  in  a 
platmum  crucible  for  half  an  hour  to  a  red  heat.  Double  decomposi- 
tion ensues;  and  on  digesting  the  residue  in  water,  filtering  the  solu- 
tion, neutralizing  the  free  alkali  by  pure  muriatic,  nitric,  or  acetic  acid, 
and  adding  muriate  of  baryta,  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  that  base  is 
precipitated. 

Several  sulphates  exist  in  nature,  but  the  only  ones  which  are  abun- 
dant are  tiie  sulphates  of  Ume  and  baryta.  All  of  them  may  be  formed 
by  the  action  of  svdphuric  acid  on  the  metals  themselves,  on  the  metal- 
Uc  oxides  or  their  carbonates,  or  by  way  of  double  decomposition. 

The  solubilitf  of  the  sulphates  is  very  variable.  There  are  six  only 
which  may  be  regarded  as  really  insoluble;  namely»  the  sulphate  of 
baryta^  m^  aiitmiooy,i  bismutln  lead,  and  mercury^     The  sparingly 
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metals  are  deposited.     With  acetate  of  lead,  a  yellow  compound  is 
thrown  down,  which  is  an  iodide  of  lead. 

The  most  direct  method  of  forming  the  hydriodates  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  all  of  which  are  soluble  in  wiater,  is  by  neutralizing 
those  bases  with  hydriodic  acid.  The  hydriodates  of  iron  and  zinc  may 
be  made  by  digesting  small  fn^^ents  of  those  metals  with  water  in 
which  iodine  is  suspended. 

All  the  hydriodates  are  decomposed  by  sulphunc  and  nitric  acids,  or 
by  chlorine,  the  hydriodic  acid  being  deprived  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
iodine  set  at  liberty.  (Page  223.)  They  arc  not  decomposed  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air. 

The  only  hydriodates  which  have  hitherto  been  found  native  are  those 
of  potassa  and  soda,  the  sources  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  die  section  on  iodine.  Of  these  salts,  hydriodate  of  potassa  is  the 
most  common. 

Hydriodate  of  Potassa. — This  salt,  which  is  the  only  hydriodate  re- 
quiring particular  description,  exists  only  in  solution;  for  it  is  converted 
in  the  act  of  crystallizing  into  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  exceedingly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  requires  only  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of 
water  at  60^  V.  for  solution.  It  is  dissolved  freely  by  alcohol;  and  when 
a  saturated,  hot,  alcoholic  solution  is  set  aside  to  cool,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  deposited  in  cubic  crystals.  A  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potassa 
is  capable  of  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  iodine,  a  property  which  is 
common  to  all  the  hydnodates. 

Hydriodate  of  potassa  is  easily  made  by  neutralizing  hydriodic  acid 
with  pure  potassa;  but  in  preparing  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  salt,, 
as  for  medical  use,  it  is  desirable  to  dispense  with  the  preliminary  step  of 
making  the  acid.  With  this  inteiTtion  the  following  method,  which  I 
have  described  in  the  Edinburgh  Medicaland  Surgical  Journal  for  July  ^ 
1825,  may  be  employed  with  advai^tage.  The  process  consists  in  adding  ' 
to  a  hot  solution  of  pure  potassa  as  much  iodine  as  it  Is  capable  of  dis- 
solving, by  which  means  a  deep  brownish-red  coloured  fluid  is  formed, 
consisting  of  iodate  and  hydriodate  of  potassa,  together  with  a  large 
excess  of  free  iodine.  Through  this  solution  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  until  the  free  iodine  and  iodic  acid  are  con- 
verted into  hydriodic  acid,  changes  which  may  be  known  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  liquid  becoming  quite  limpid  -and  colourless.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  gently  heated  in  order  to  expel  any  excess  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  after  being  filtered,  any  free  hydriodic  acid  is  exactly 
neutralized  by  pure  potassa. 

A  still  easier  process  has  been  proposed,  which  consists  in  adding 
iodine  to  a  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  potassa,  or  the  common  hepar 
sulphuris  of  the  PharmacopGeia  (page  284),  until  the  potassa  is  exactly 
neutralized.  The  hydriodate  is  then  formed  at  once,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gasi  but-  when  made  with 
liver  of  sulphur,  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
potassa,  and  is  therefore  impure.  Another  mode  of  prepai-ation  is  by 
decomposing  hydriodate  of  zinc  or  iron  by  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  just  sufficient  to  |v«cipitate  the  oxide. 

Hydrohromates. 

Tlie  salts  of  hydrobromjlc  acid  have  as  yet  been  but  partially  examined, 
and  the  chief  facts  known  respecting  them  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  the  section  on  bromine. 
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Hydrofluoric  acid  unites  readily  with  the  pure  alkaUes,  yielding  solu- 
ble hydrofluates,  which  are  converted  into  metallic  fluorides  by  the 
action  of  heat.  The  neutral  hydrofluates  ©f  the  alkalks,  those  namely 
that  contain  one  equivalent  of  acid  and  one  equivalent  of  base,  have 
an  alkaline  reactiwi.  It  may  be  doubted  if  this  acid  can  unite  at  all 
with  the  alkaline  earths;  fop  it  yields  with  them^  insoluble  compounds, 
which  have  all  the  chs^cters  of  metaUic  fluorides.  The  same  vemark 
applies  to  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  aaid  on  the  earths,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  alumina  and  zirconia,  which  form  soluble  hydrofluates. 

The  salts  of  hydrofluoric  acid  are  recognised  by  forming. with  muriate 
of  lime  a  white  gelatinous  <  precipitate,  which  yields  hydrofluoric  acid 
when  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  hydrofluate  exists  ready  formed  in  the  mineral 
kingdom.  Four  minerals  may  be  enumerated  as  SHch;  namely,  topaz  or 
the  double  hydrofluate  of  silicaftnd  alumina,  hydrofluate  of  cerium,  the 
double  hydrofluate  of  cerium  and  yttrm,  and  cryolite  or  the  double  hy- 
drofluate of  alumina  and  soda.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  tiKese 
compounds,  Hke  fluor  spar,  are  metallic  fluorides. 

Hydrofluate  of  JPotassa, — Potassa  unites  with  hydrofluoric  acid  in  two 
proportions,  forming  a'hydcsAuate  and  bihydrofluatej  the  former  of 
which  consists  of  one,  and  the  latter  of  two  equivalents  of  acid,  united 
withx>ne  equivalent  of  potassa.  The  hydrofluate,  which  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  is  best  prepared  by  supersaturating  carbonate  of  potassa  with 
hydrofluoric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  expelling  the 
excess  of  acid  by  heat.  The  residue  has  a  sharp  saline  taste,  is  deli- 
quescent, and  crystallizes  with  difliculty;  but  when  evaporated  at  a 
temperature  between  95*  and  104^,  it  forms  cubic  crystals.  These 
erystals,  like  the  salt  after  being  heate^,  are  most  probably  fluoride  of 
potassium. 

The  bihydrofliiate  is  easily  procured  by  adding  to  hydrofluoric  a^d  a 
quantity  of  potassa  insufficient  for  neutralizing  it  completely,  and  con- 
centi*ating  the  solution.  By  slow  evaporation  it  yields .  rectangular 
tables,  the  lateral  edges  of  which  are  bevelled.  This  salt  has  an  acid 
reaction,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  d«feomposed  by  heat. 

Hydrofluate  of  Soda.— The  neutral  and  acid  hydrofluate  of  soda  may 
be  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  salts.  The  acid  hydro- 
fluate consists  of  one  equivalent  of  base  and  two  of  the  acid,  possesses 
a  sharp  and  purely  sour  taste,  is  bu^  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
crystalhzes  in  transparent  rhombohedrOns.  The  neutral  hydrofluate  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solubility  is  not  increased  by  eleva- 
tion of  temperatiu^.  It  is  almost  completely  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It 
commonly  crystallizes  in  cubes  like  chloride  of  sodium,  but  assumes 
the  form  of  an  octohedron  when  carbonate  of  soda  is  present. 

The  neutral  and  acid  hydrofluate  of  lithia  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
water. 

The  neutral  hydrofluate  of  ammmia  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  in  a 
platinum  crucible  one  part  of  sal  ammoniac  and  two  and  a  quarter  parts 
of  fluoride  of  sodium,  both  in  fine  powder  and  (Juite  dry,  and  applying 
a  gentle  heat  with  a  spirit  lamp .  The  hydrofluate  of  ammonia  sublimes 
and  condenses  in  small  prisms  on  the  lid  of  the  crucible,  if  kept  cool, 
without  any  admixture  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  Chloride  of  sodium  is 
generated  at  the  same  time. 

This  salt  is  permanent  in  the  air,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  copi- 
ously dissolved  by  water.    It  corrodes  glass  vessels,  even  in  its  dry  state. 
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.  In  solution  it  gndually  parts  with  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  a 
deliquescent  bihydrofluate.  ' 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  alkaline  earths  combine  at  all  with  faydroflucvic 
«cid.  On  di^estingf  recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta  in  an 
excess  of  this  acid,  carbonic  acid  is  gradually  evolved,  and  a  compound 
is  ibrmed,  which  appears  to  be  a  fluoride  of  barium.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water  and  hydrofluoric  acid;  but  it  is  disserved  freely  by 
muriatic  acid,  and  ammonia  added  to  the  solution  causes  a  precipitate, 
which  is  a  compound  of  fluoride  and  chloride  of  barium.  A  similar 
substance  is  formed  on  mixing  a  solution  of  m^ate  of  baryta  with  an 
alkaline  hydrofluate. 

On  digesting  newly  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  in  an  excess  oi 
Jiydrofluoric  acid,  a  granutar  fluoride  of  calcitsn  is  generated.     It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  bydrofluorie  acid,  and  is  very  slightly  dissolved 
by  muriatic  acid.     It  may  also  be  Ibrmed  by  double  decompo»tion;  but 
it  then  forms  a  translucid  jelly,  which  fills  up  the  pores  of  a  filter,  and 
is  therefore  washed  with  difficulty.     This  compiound  appears  to  be 
identical  with  the  beautiful  mineral  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Jluor  or  Derhythite  spar.    This  mineral  frequently  accompanies  metallic 
ores,  especiaiiy  those  of  lead  and  tin;  and  it  often  occurs  crystallized 
either  in  cubes  or  some  of  its  sdlied  forms.     The  crystals  found  in  the 
lead  mines  of  Derbyshire  are  remarkable  for  the  larg'eness  of  their 
size,  the  regularity  of  their  form,  and  the  variety  and  beauty  of  their 
colours.     It  is  employed  in  forming  vases,  as  a  flux  in  metallurgic  pro- 
cesses, and  in  the  preparation  of  hydrofluoric  acid.     The  nature  and 
composition  of  this  substance  were  considered  on  a  former  occasion. 
(Page  233-4.) 

For  an  account  of  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  on  other  metallic 
oxides,  I  may  refer  to  an  essay  of  Berzelius  on  this  subject.  (Annals  of 
Philosophy,  xxiv.335.) 

«  Hydrosulphurets  or  Hydrosvlphates, 

Sttiphuretted  hydrogen  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies  and  alka- 
line earths,  most  of  which  are  capable  Of  crystallizing.     With  the  al- 
kalies, indeed,  if  not  with  otl^eri)ases,  this  acid  unites  in  two  propw- 
tions,  forming  a  hydrosulphate  ami  a  bihydrosulphate.      It  may  be 
doubted  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  capable  of  uniting  with  any  of  the 
oxides  of  the  common  metals,  for  when  their  salts  are  mixed  with  hy- 
drosulphate  of  potassa,  a  precipitate  takes  place,  which,  in  most  if  not 
in  all  casc!^  is  the  sulphuret  of  a  metal,  and  not  the  hydrosulphate  of 
its  oxide.     Thus,  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphate  of  potassa  on  the  ni- 
trates of  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  silver,  or  mercury,  nitrate  of  potassa 
is  formed,  water  is  generated,  and  a  metallic  sulphuret  subsides.    The 
precipitates  occasioned  by  hydrosulphate  of  potassa  in  a  salt  of  iron, 
zinc,  and  manganese,  may  also  be  regarded  as  sulpburets;  for  though 
sulphuric  acid  decomposes  these  compounds  with  evolution  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  it  does  not  follow  that  that  acid  had  previously  existed 

in  them. 

As  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  weak  acid,  and  naturally  gaseous,  its 
salts  are  decomposed  by  most  other  acids,  such  as  the  sulphuric,  mu- 
riatic, and  acetic,  with  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gss,  a 
character  by  which  all  the  hydrosulphates  are  easily  recognised.  They 
are  decomposed,  likewise,  by  chl(»-ine  and  iodine,  with  separation  of 
sulphur,  and  formation  of  a  muriate  or  hydriodate.  When  recently 
prepared,  they  form  solutions  which  are  colourless,  or  nearly  so;  but 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  oxyg^en  gas  is  absorbed,  a  portion  of  its  acid  is 
deprived  of  its  hydrogen,  and  a  sulphuretted  hydrosulphate  of  a  yellow 
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colour  19  generated.  By.  continued  ezpofure,  the  livhole  of  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  decomposed,  water  and  hyposulpburous  acid 
being  produced. 

The  hydrosulphates  of  baryta  and  strontia,  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  sulphurets  of  barium  and  strontium  in  water,  are  sometimes  used  m 
preparing  the  salts  of  those  bases.  The  hydrosulphates  of  potassa  and 
anmonia  are  employed  as  reagents. 

ffi/drosu^hate  of  .Fotas8a,-^This  salt  is  made  by  transmitting  a  cu]> 
rent  of  sulphuretted  hy^Togren  g^s  into  a  solution  of  pure  potassa,  con- 
tained in  Woulfe's  apparatus,  and  continuing  the  operation  as  long  as 
the  ^s  is  absorbed.  When  all  the  alkali  is  combined  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  it  is  no  longer  able  to  predpitate  a  salt  of  magnesia.  If  the 
alkali  is  completely, saturated  with  the  g^,  the  resulting  compound, 
though  it  has  still  an  alkaline  reaction,  is  a  bihydrosulphate.  ^This  salt 
has  an  alkaline  bitter  taste,  and  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  which 
are  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  alcohc^as  well  as  water. 

Hydrosulphate  of  Ammomtt, — This  ^It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
volatile  fluid,  called /u/ntra^  Hquor  of  Boyle^  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  sulphur,  two  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  two  of  unslaked  lime. 
"The  changes  which  ensue  have  lately  been  examined  by  Gay-Lussac. 
The  volatile  products  are  ammonia  and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia;  and 
the  6xed  residue  consists  of  sulphate  of  lime  with  chloride  and  sulphu- 
ret  of  calcium^    The  sulphuxstted  hydrogen  is  formed  from  the  hydro- 
l^en  of  muriatic  acid  uniting  with  sulphur^  and  the  oxygen  of  the  sul- 
phuric a(^id  is  delayed  from  decomposed  lime,  the  calcium  of  which  is 
divided  between  the  chlorine  of  the  muriatic  acidand  sulphur.     Hydro- 
sulphuret of  ammonia  may  also  be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its 
constituent  gases,  and  if  they  are  mixed  in  a  glass- globe  kept  cool  by 
ice,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  crystals.    It  is  much  used  ^s  a  reagent,  and 
for  this  purpose  is  usually  prepared  by  saturating  a  solution  of  ammonia 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Hydrosdeniates, — These,  salts  have  been  little  examined,  owin^to 
the  scarcity  of  selenium.  The  researches  of  Berzelius  have  draion- 
strated, .  however,  that  hydroselenicacid  forms  with  the  alkalies  soluble 
compounds,  which  are  very  analogous  in  their  chemical  relations  to  the 
hydrosulphates,  and  which  precipitate  the  salts  of  the  common  metals, 
giving  rise  in  most  if  not  in  all  cases  to  the  formation  of  a  metallic  sele- 
niuret. 

Hydrocyanates, 

.  Hydrocyanic  acid  unites  with  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  and  prob^ 
bly  with  several  other  basest  but  these  compounds  have  as  yet  been 
studied  in  a  ver^  imperfect  manner.  Hydrocyanate  of  potassa  is  the 
best  known.  It  ik  generated  by  decomposition  of  water  when  cyanuret 
of  potassium  is  put  intd  that  fluid,  and  may  be  made  directly  by  mixing 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  solution  of  potassa.  M.  Robiquet  recommends 
that  it  should  be  prepared  by  exposing  ferrocyanate  of  potassa  to  a  long- 
continued  red  heat,  by  which  means  the  ferrocyanic  acid  is  decomposed, 
and  a  dark  mass  consisting  of  cyanuret  of  potassium,  mixed  with  char- 
coal and  iron,  remiuns  in  the  crucible.  This  process  succeeds  well  i^ 
carefully  performed;  but  it  is  difficult  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  fer- 
rocyanic acid,  without  decomposing  at  the  same  time  the  cyanuret  of 
potassium.  If  the  decomposition  of  the  ferrocyanate  is  complete,  the 
residue  should  form  a  celourless  solution,  which  does  not  produce  Prus- 
'  sian  blue  with  a  salt  of  the  peioxide  of  iron. 

Hydrocyanate  of  potassa  appears  to  exist  only  in  solution;  for  when 
eraporated  to  dryness,  it  is  converted  into  cyanuret  of  potaanum,  a 
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compound  which  is  far  less  liable  to  spontaneous  decompoation  than 
hjdrocyanic  acid,  and  is  capable  of  supporting^  a  yery  high  tempera- 
tare  in  close  vessels  without  chang^.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  highly 
toluble  in  water.  The  solution  gives  a  g^en  colour  to  violets,  and  h» 
an  alkaline  taste,  accompanied  with  the  flavour  and  a  faint  odour  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  nearly  all  the  acids,  even  by 
the  caroonic,  and  on  this  account  should  be  preserved  in  well-dosed 
vessels.  It  acts  upon  the  animal  system  in  the  same  manner  as  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  MM.  Robiquet  and  Villerm^  have  proposed  its  em- 
ployment in  medical  practice,  as  b^g  more  imiform  in  strength,  and 
less  prone  to  decomposition,  than  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Journ.  de  Physi- 
dogie,  vol.  iii.) 

Perrocyanaies, 

The  neutral  ferrocyanat^s,  so  far  as  is  known,  appear  to  be  formed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  salts  of  the  hydracids  in  general;  namely,  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  in  exact  proportion  for  forming  water  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  salifiable  base  with  which  it  is  united.  Thus,  ferro- 
cyanate  of  potassa  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  ferrocyanic  acid, 
which  contains  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  (page  270,)  and  two  of 
potassa.  With  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  this  acid  forms  soluble 
compounds;  but  it  precipitates  nearly  all  the  salts  of  the  common  metals^ 
giving  xiae  either  to  the  ferrocyanate  of  an  oxide  or  the  feirocyanuretof 
a  metal. 

Ferrocyanate  of  Potassa. — ^This  salt,  sometimes  called  triple  prusnaU 
of  potassa^  is  prepared  by  digfesting  pure  ferrocyanate  of  the  peroxide 
of  von  in  potassa  until  the  alkali  is  neutralized,  by  which  means  the 
peroxide  or  iron  is  set  free,  and  a  yellow  liquid  is  formed,  which  yields      j 
crystals  of  ferrocyanate  of  potassa  by  evaporation.     This  salt  is  made      f 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  arts  by  igniting  dried  blood  or  other  animal  mat- 
ters, such  as  hoofs  and  horns,  with  potassa  and  iron.     By  the  mutual 
reaction  of  these  substances  at  a  high  temperature,  ferrocyanuret  of 
potassium,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  the  radical  of  ferrocyanic 
acid  (page  271,}  and  two  equivalents  of , potassium,  is  generated.     Such 
at  least  is  inferred  to  be  the  product;  for  on  digesting  the  residue  in       | 
water,  a  solution  of  ferrocyanate  of  potassa  is  obtiuned. 

Ferrocyanate  of  potassa  is  a  perfectly  neutral  salt,  which  is  soluble  in 
less  than  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  forms  large,'  transparent,  four- 
aided  tabular  crystals,  derived  from  an  acute  rhombic  octohedron,  the 
apices  of  which  are  deeply  truncated.  The  colour  of  the  salt  is  lemon- 
yellow ;  it  is  inodorous,  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,*  but  quite  different 
from  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  permanent  in  the  air.  When 
heated  to  212**  F.;  or  even  below  that  temperature,  each  equivalent  rf 
the  salt  parts  with  three  equivalents  of  water,  leaving  one  equivalent  of 
ferrocyanuret  of  potassium.  The  water,  indeed,  is  disengaged  with 
such  facility,  that  Berzelius  regards  the  crystals  as  consisting  of  ferro- 
cyanuret of  potassium  combined  with  three  equivalents  of  water  of 
crystallization.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  vol.  xv.)  On  heating  the  dry 
compound  to  full  redness  in  close  vessels,  decomposition  takes  place, 
nitrogen  gas  is  disengaged,  and  cyanuret  of  potassium  mixed  with  car- 
buret of  iron  remsdns  in  the  retort 

Very  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  respecting  the  atomic  consd- 
tution  of  this  salt.    There  is  good  reason  to  believe  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Berzelius,  Philips,  and  others,  that  one  equivalent  of  the 
^lystallized  salt  contains  the  following  substances: — 
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Cyanogen 

78  or 

three  equiyalenta, 

Potassium 

80 

two  equivsdents. 

Iron. 

28 

one  equivalent. 

Hydrogen 

3 

three  eqmvalents. 

Oxygen 

.        24 

three  equivalents. 

2X3 

Its  solution  in  water  has  all  the  properties  that  may  be  expected  from 
the  presence  of  fecrocyanic  acid  and  potassa,  and  I  shall  accordingly 
regard  it,  when  in  that  state,  as  containing  both  these  substances.  In 
the  form  of  crystals,  it  is  perhaps  more  simple  to  conader  it  with  Ber- 
zelius  as  a  double  cyanuret  of  iron  and  potassium  with  water  of  crystal- 
lization. The  reader  will  find  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine  and  Annals,  i.  110,  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

Ferrocyanate  of  potassa  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  several 
compounds  of  cyanogen,  and  as  a  reagent  for  detecting  the  presence  of 
iron  and  other  substances. 

JSed  Cyanuret  of  Jbvn  and  Potassium, — ^This  compounc^  discovered 
by  L.  Gmelin,  is  generated  by  transmitting  chlorine  gas,  freed  by  wash- 
ing from  muriatic  acid,  into  a  rather  strong  solution  of  ferrocyanate  of 
potassa,  until  it  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  with  peraalts  of  iron.  The 
uquid  is  then  concentrated  to  two-thii^is  of  its  volume,  and  set  aside  in 
a  moderately  warm  stove  to  crystallize.  Tufts  of  slender,  yeUow,  bril- 
liant crystals  are  gradually  deported  in  the  form  of  rose8$  and  by  a  se- 
cond crystallization  very  brilliant  ruby-coloured  crystals  are  obtained, 
the  form  of  which  appears  to  be  an  elongated  octohedron.  Chloride  of 
potassium  is  generated  at  the  same  time;  and  the  red  crystals  are  quite 
anhydrous,  and  are  composed  of  three  equivalents  of  cyanogen,  one 
and  a  half  of  potassium,  and  one  of  iron.  They  differ  in  composition 
from  ferrocyanate  of  potassa  which  has  been  dried  at  212®,  by  contain^- 
ing  half  an  equivalent  less  of  potassium. 

The  solution  of  the  red  double  cyanuret  is  remarkable  for  detecting 
protosalts  of  iron,  causing  a  blue  or  green  precipitate,  accori^g  to  the 
strength  of  the  solution.  According  to  M.  Girardin,  it  indicates  the 
presence  of  protoxide  of  iron  dissolved  in  9Q,000  parts  x>f  water.  The 
xirystals  require  for  solution  twice  their  weight  of  cold,  and  less  than 
their  weight  of  boiling  water;  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  A  dilute 
solution  of  the  crystals  has  a  greenish-red  tint;  but  when  concentrated, 
the  colour  is  so  deep  that  it  appears  almost  black.  A  very  small  quan- 
tity renders  a  considerable  portion  of  water  green.  (Phil.  Mag.  and  Ann. 
F.  148.)  . 

Ferrocyanate  qf  baryta  is  prepared,  by  c^gesting  purified  Prussian 
blue  with  a  solution  of  pure  baryta.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  forms 
yellow  crystals  by  evaporation.  It  is  used  in  the  formation  of  ferrocy- 
anic  acid. 

When  ferrocyanate  of  potassa  is  mixed  in  solution  with  a  salt  of  lead, 
a  white  precipitate  subsides,  which  Berzelius  has  proved  to  be  similar 
in  composition  to  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium,  consisting  of  one  equiv- 
alent of  the  radical  ferrocyanic  acid,  and  two  equivalents  of  lead.  With 
salts  of  mercury  and  silver,  analogous  compounds,  likewise  of  a  white 
colour,  are  generated.  With  a  persalt  of  copper,  ferrocyanate  of  po- 
tassa causes  a  brownish-red  precipitate,  which  appears  to  be  ferrocy* 
anate  of  the  peroxide  of  copper. 

Ferrocyanate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is  formed  by  mixing  ferrocy* 
anate  of  potassa  with  a  persalt  of  iron  in  slight  excess,  and  washing  the 
precipitate  with  water«  is  chaciw:terlzed  by  ^n  intensely  deep  blue  colour, 
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and  is  the  bams  of  the  beautiful  pigment  called  Prussian  blue.  It  is 
insipid  and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  watery  and  is  not  decomposed  by 
dilute, muriatic  or  sulplmric  acid.  Concentrated  muriatic  acid,  by  the 
ttd  of  heat,  separates  the  acid,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  renders  it 
white — ^a  change  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  explained.  I'he  al- 
kalies and  alkaline  earths  decompose  it  readily,  uniting  with  the  ferro- 
cyanic  acid  and  separating  the  peroxide  of  iron.  Peroxide  of  mercury, 
as  already  mentioned  (page  380,)  effects  the  complete  decomposition 
of  the  salt,  forming  bicyanuret  of  mercury.  Very  complicated  change 
are  produced  by  an  elevated  temperature.  On  heating  the  ferrocyanate 
to  redness  in  a  close  vessel,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  hydrocyanate  of 
ammonia,  are  generated^  while  a  carburet  of  iron  remiuns  in  the  retoit 
—phenomena  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  facts  above  stated,  leave 
no  doubt  of  this  compound  containing  ferrocyanic  acid  and  peroxide  of 
iron.  The  precise  proportion  oH  its  constituents  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily determined^  but  It  most  probably  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  the 
peroxide  and  an  equivalent  and  a  half  of  the  acid.* 

Prussian  blue,  tke  discovery  of  which  was  made  in  1710,  has  been 
studied  by  several  chemists,  especially  by  Proust,  (An.  de  Chinue,  Ix.) 
and  by  Berzelius,  Porrett,  and  Robiquet,  whose  essays  were  referred 
to  in  the  description  of  ferrocyanic  acid.  The  colouring  matter  of  Hiis 
pigment  is  ferrocyanate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is  mixed  with  alu- 
mina and  peroxide  of  iron,  together  with  the  subsulpfaates  of  one  or 
both  of  those  bases.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  to  redness  dried  blood, 
or  other  animal  matters,  with  an  equal  weight  of  pearksh,  until  the 
mixture  has  acquired  a  pasty  consistence.  The  residue,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  cyanuret  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  after  being  filtered,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  two  parts 
of  alum  and  one  part  of  protostdphate  of  iron.  A  dirty-greenish  pre- 
cipitate ensues,  which  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  passes 
through  different  shades  of  green  and  blue,  until  at  length  it  acquires 
the  proper  colour  of  the  pigment 

liie  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  this  process  are  of  a  com- 
plicated nature.  The  precipitate,  which  is  at  first  thrown  down,  js 
occasioned  by  the  potassa,  and  consists  chiefly  of  alumina  and  protoxide 
of  iron.  Ferrocyanic  acid  is  generated  by  the  protoxide  reacting  upon 
some  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  so  as  to  form  water  and  cyanuret  of  iron, 
which  then  unites  with  undecemposed  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  ferrocy- 
anic acid,  thus  produced,  combines  with  oxide  of  iron;  and  when  the 
latter  has  attained  its  maximum  of  oxidation,  the  compound  acquires 
its  characteristic  blue  tint.  Dr.  Thomson,  knowing  the  protoxide  to 
be  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  operation,  concludes  that  this  oxide 
enters  into  the  composition  of  Prussian  blue?  but  here  this  acute  chem- 


*  In  this  statement.  Dr.  Turner  does  not  appear  to  have  adverted  to 
the  fact  that  ferrocyanic  acid  contains  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen.  It 
is  altogether  probable,  that  in  Prussian  blue,  the  acid  and  base  are 
united  in  such  proportions,  that  the  hydi-ogen  of  the  former  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  latter  are  in  the  proper  ratio  to  form  water.  Now  one 
equivalent  of  peroxide  of  iron  contains  an  equivalent  and  a  half  of  oxy- 
gen, and  it  would  require  three-fourths  of  an  equivalent  of  the  acid, 
supposing  it  to  unite  with  a  quantity  of  the  latter  containing  an  equiv- 
alent and  a  half  of  hydrogen.  Doubling  these  quantities,  the  probable 
proportions  would  be,  two  equivalents  of  peroxide  of  iron  to  an 
equivalent  and  a  half  of  the  /icid.  B* 
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ist  is  certainly  in  error.  The  only  use  of  protoxide  of  iron  k  to  convert 
hydrocyanic  into  ferrocyanic  acid;  a  purpose  for  which  its  presence  is 
essential,  because  peroitide  of  ifon  does  not  produce  this  effect,  or  at 
least  in  a  very  slow  and  imperfect  manner.  In  every  good  speoitnen  of 
Prussian  blue  which  I  have  examined,  the  ferrocyanic  acid  was  in  com« 
bination  with  peroxide  of  iron  only. 

Sulphocyanaies. — The  salts  of  sulphocyanic  acid  have  been  chiefly 
8tu(tied  by  Mr.  Porrett  and  Berzelius.  Sulphocyanate  of  potassa,  which 
is  the  most  interesting  and  the  best  known  of  these  compounds,  is  pire- 
pared  by  heating  ferrocyanate  of  potassa  with  sulphur,  a  process  first 
proposed  by  Grotthus,  and  since  modified  by  M.  Vogel  and  myself.  The 
most  convenient  method  of  performing  it  is  to  mix  the  ferrocyanate,  in 
fine  powder,  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphur,  and  to  place  the  mix- 
ture, contained  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  just  above  a  pan  of  burning 
charcG^,  so  that  it  may  be  exposed  to  a  very  strong  heat,  but  ^ort  Ss 
redness.  The  mixture  is  speedily  fused,  taJces  fire,  and  burns  briskly 
for  one  or  two  minutes,  during  which  it  should  be  well  stirred.  The 
oombustion  then  ceases  spontaneously,  and  the  dark-coloured  residue, 
conssting  of  unbumed  sulphur,  sulphocyanuret  of  potassi^un,  and  sul- 
phuret  of  iron,  on  being  dissolved  in  water  and  filtered,  yields  a  very 
pure  and  neutral  sulphocyanate  of  potassa.  To  ensure  the  decojPQpod- 
tiofi  of  all  the  ferrocyanate  of  potassa,  the  mass  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  a  fused  condition  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  com^stion  has 
-^^ased,  previous  to  withdrawing  it  from  the  fire. 

In  this  process  the  iron  and  c3ranogen  of  the  fiaroeyjuiate  combine 
with  separate  portions  of  sulphur,  formings  sulphuret  of  iron  and  a 
43ulphuret  of  cyanogen,  the  latter  of  which  unites  with  potasaum.  On 
the  addition  of  water,  a  portion  of  that  liquid  is  decomposed,  and  suiU 
phocyanate  of  potassa  is  generated. 

-  Sulphocyanate  of  potassa  (and  most  of  the  salts  of  this  g^up  have 
|>robably  a  similar  constitution)  contains  one  equivalent  of  the  acid,  and 
«ne  equivalent  of  the  oxide;  so  that  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  ia 
«due  proportion  for  the  production  of  water.  Thif  salt,  indeed,  exists 
only  in  a  liquid  state;  for  the  crystals  which  are  de|>osited  hsm  a  con- 
-centrated  solution,  when  separated  from  adhering  moistune  bf*  bibulovis 
|>aper,  do  not  cont^n  either  water  or  its  elements,  but  are  a  pure  sid- 
phocyanuret  of  potassium.  The  crystals  are  very  deliquescent  on  ex;- 
x>08ure  to  the  air,  and  dissolve  freely  in  water,  yielding  a  solution  which 
ts  quite  neutral,  in  form,  taste,  and  fusibility,  &ey  are  very  analogous 
tto  nitre. 

Sulphocyanate  of  potassa  is  employed  in  pn^paring  sulphocyanic 
Acid,  and  as  a  test  for  detectinjg  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  iron. 


SECTION  VII. 

ON  HALOID  SALTS  AND  SULPHO-SALTS. 

^ZTH  the  salts  properly  so  called  Berzc^os  lias  of  late  associated  tw» 

fother  series  of  compounds,  which  are  closdly  analogous  io  salts  either 

in  appearance  or  composition;  and  as  the  high  lank  which  Berzefius 

has  00.  justly  attained  soon  gives  currency  to  his  language  and  qpi&ioiuw 

at  least  JUDiong  contmentalxhemists,  a  brief  attttement  of  his  views  caxi- 
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not  fail  of  bein^  both  useful  and  agreeable  to  the  reader.  Some  notice 
of  the  sulpho-salts  is  even  necessary  {  because,  under  this  title,  Berze- 
lius  has  described  several  interesting-  compounds  which  were  new  to 
chemists^  and  which  could  not  so  conveniently  be  noticed  in  other  parts 
of  this  treatise.  For  a  full  history  of  these  compounds,  the  student 
may  refer  to  the  essay  by  Berzelius  in  the  Jnnaks  de  Ckimie  et  de  Phy- 
•iguej  xxxn.  60,  or  to  his  Lehrbuck  der  Ckemie, 

Hahid  Salts. — This  term  comprehends  all  those  compounds  which 
consist  of  a  metal  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  the 
radicals  of  the  hydracids  in  general,  excepting  sulphur,  on  the  other. 
The  word  haloid,  being  derived  from  «A$,  sea-salt,  and  f  «^aj,  appear- 
ance, is  very  appropriate,  since  the  substances  to  which  it  is  applied, 
such  as  the  chlorides  and  iodides,  cannot  in  many  instances  be  distin- 
guished by  their  aspect  from  real  salts;  but  in  point  of  composition  they 
resemble  oxides  rather  than  salts,  and  in  connexion  with  these  they  have 
already  been  described. 

Berzelius  has  correctly  remarked,  that  the  number  of  haloid  salts, 
which  a  metal  is  capable  of  yielding  with  the  same  element,  generally 
corresponds  to  the  salifiable  oxides  which  it  forms  with  oxygen.     Thus, 
there  are  two  chlorides  and  two  iodides  of  mercury,  proportional  to  the 
two  oxides  of  mercury;  and  potassium,  which  has  but  one  salifiable         : 
oxide,  unites  iri  one  proportion  only  with  chlorine  and  iodine.    Besides         ' 
simple  haloid  salts,  Berzelius  distinguishes  three  different  comb  inations  of 
them.     The  first  of  these  is  an  acid  haloid  salt,  formed  of  a  simple  haloid 
salt  and  the  hydracid  of  its  radical.     A  compound  of  the  kind  may  be 
obtained  by  evaporating  a  muriatic  solution  of  gold  with  excess  of  acid 
at  a  very  moderate  temperature,  when  crystals  are  obtained  consisting 
of  chloride  of  g^ld  and  muriatic  acid.      The  compound  of  fluoride 
of  potassium  and  hydrofluoric  acid  offers  another  example^  These  com-        * 
pounds  may  be  called  hydro-haloid  saMs,    The  second  mode  of  combi- 
nation, which  is  more  frequent,  gives  rise  to  what  may  be  termed  o±iy- 
hahid salts,  being  composed  of  a  metallic  oxide  united  with  a  haloid  salt 
of  the  same  metal.     Thus,  chloride  of  lead  combines  with  oxide  of  lead? 
and  submuriate  of  iron,  obtained  by  evaporating  permnriate  of  iron  in         * 
an  open  vessel  by  a  ratiier  ^rong  heat,  is  considered  by  Berzelius  as  a 
similar  compound.     Tbe  third  kind  of  combination  is  productive  of 
double  haloid  salts.     They  may  consist,  first,  of  two  smple  haloid  salts 
which  contain  different  metals,  but  the  same  non-metallic  ingredient, 
as  the  double  chloride  of  potassium  and  g^ld,  or  the  double  fluoride  of 
potassium  and  silicium;  secondl}^  of  two  haloid  salts  consisting  of  the 
same^  metal,  but  in  which  the  other  element  is  different,  as  the  com- 
pound of  chlbride  of  lead  with  fluoride  of  lead;  and,  thirdly,  of  two 
simple  haloid  salts,  of  which  both  elements  are  entirely  different.    In 
some  cases  haloid  salts  unite  with  common  salts;,  as,  for  example,  when  , 

chloride  of  sodium  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  or  carbonate  of  J 
soda  with  chloride  of  barium.  (Page  438.)  A  compound  containing  ni-  " 
trate  of  oxide  of  alver  and  cyanuret  of  silver,  observed  by  WShler,  b  i 
an  instance  of  .the  same  description. 

Sulpho-saUs.^-Th^  substances  comprised  under  this  term  are  merely 
double  sulphurets,  in  the  cimstitution  of  which  Berzelius  has  traced  a 
close  analogy  to  salts.  The  constituents  9f  cwdinaty  salts,  in  reference  | 
to  the  electro-chemical  theory,  are;conceiyed  to  be  oppodtely  electrical,  ]| 
the  acid  being  negative,  and  the  alkali  positive;  and  the  two  sulphu-  \ 
rets  in  a  sulpho-salt  are  believed  by  Berzelius  to  have  in  general  a  sinu-  \ 
lar  relation  to  each  oUier.  Metallic  bodies  are  divided  by  this  chemist 
into  electro-poative  and  electro-negative  metals.  (Page  100.)  To  the 
former  belong  those  metals^  the  protoxides  of  which  are  strong  salifia* 
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ble  bases;  and  among  the  latter  are  those  which  are  capable  of  yielding* 
acids  with  oxygsn.  Now,  in  most  of  the  su]pho*salts,  the  negative  in« 
gredient  is  the  sulphuret  of  an  electro^negative  metal,  while  the  positire 
body  b  the  sulphuret  of  an  electro-positive  metal.  The  negative  sul- 
phuret is  proportional  in  composition  to  the  acid  of  the  same  meta],  and 
the  positive  sulphuret  corresponds  to  the  salifiable  base  of  its  mfetal; 
so  that  if  each  metal  were  combined  with  the  same  number  of  equiva^ 
lents  of  oxygen  as  it  possesses  of  sulphur,  the  negative  metal  would 
form  an  acid,  and  the  positive  metal  an  alkaline  base;  and  a  regular 
salt  would  be  thus  produced.  Hence,  the  electro-negative  sulphuret  b 
thought  to  act  the  part  of  an  acid,  and  the  positive  sulphuret  of  an  al- 
kali. Some  of  these  compounds  are  insoluble;  bat  many  of  them  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation. 

The  electro«^iegative  sulphurets,  known  to  yield  sulpho-sudts,  are 
those  of  arsenic,  antimony,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  tellurium,  tin  and 
^old;  and  the  sulphurets  of  several  other  substances  not  metallic  are 
capable  of  acting  as  the  negative  ingredient.,  The  compounds  to  which 
Berzelius  attributes  this  property  are  sulphuret  of  selenium,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  sulphocyanic  acid.  He  adds 
also,  that  in  the  same  manner  as  positive  oxides  sometimes  combine,  so 
may  sulpho-salts  be  formed  by  the  union  of  electro-positive  sulphurets. 
The  native  double  sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  similar  compounds,  are  instances  of  this  nature. 

Several  methods  for  preparing  sulpho-salts  are  enumerated  by  Berze- 
lius. 1.  A  negative  sulphuret  is  digested  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  potassium  until  it  is  saturated.  The  resulting  sulpho-salt 
may  be  employed  to  prepare  insoluble  sulpho-salts,  by  means  or  double 
decomposition.  2.  A  solution  of  hydrosulphuretted  sulphuret  of  po- 
tassium, which  is  itself  regarded  as  a  sulpho*salt,  is  mixed  with  a 
negative  sulphuret  in  powder;  when  the  latter  unites  with  sulphuret 
of  potassium,  and  displaces  the  less  negative  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  is  disengaged  with  efFervesence.  3.  By  dissolving  a  negative 
sulphuret  in  solution  of  potassa.  In  this  operation,  some  of  the  al- 
kali exchanges  elements  with  a  poilion  of  the  electro-negative  sul- 
phuret, giving  rise  to  sulphuret  of  potassium  and  an  acid  of  the  ne- 
gative metal.  This  acid  constitutes  a  salt  with  undecomposed  potassa, 
and  the  undecomposed  negative  sulphuret  generates  a  sulpho-salt  by 
uniting  with  sulphuret  of  potasdum.  For  examjple,  when  orpiment  is 
dissolved  in  solution  of  potassa,  the  oxygen  ch  a  portion  of  potassa 
unites  with  arsenic,  and  potassium  with  sulphur:  arsenious  acid  and  sul- 
phuret of  potassium  result;  and  while  the  former  attaches  itself  to  the 
alkaliy  forming  arsenite  of  potassa,  the  latter  combines  with  sulphuret 
of  arsenic.  Similar  changes  ensue  when  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and 
other  electro-negative  sulphurets,  are  boiled  with  alkalies.  A  regular 
salt,  the  acid  of  which  is  formed  of  oxygen  and  the  electro-ne^itive 
metal,  is  always  generated;  and  this  salt,  if  soluble  in  water,  renudns 
together  with  the  sulpho-salt  in  solution.  4.  The  last  method  which 
requires  mention,  is  by  expo^ng  a  mixture  of  an  electro-negative  sul- 
phuret and  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  a  red  heat  in  a  covered  veaseL  Car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  disengaged;  and  an  interchange  of  elements,  similar 
to  that  just  explained,  takes  place  between  a  portion  of  the  alkali  and 
sulphuret.  The  fused  mass,  accordingly,  always  contains  a  salt,  the  acid  * 
of  which  conasts  of  oxygen  and  the  negative  metal,  as  well  as  a  sulpho- 
salt.  This  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  double  sulphuret  is  the  rea- 
son why,  in  decomposing  orpiment  by  black  flux,  the  whole  of  the 
arsenic  lA  never  sublimed:  a  part  is  uniformly  retained  in  the  form  of  a 
doable  sulphuret  of  potassium  and  arsenic 
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In  this  description,  which  will  suffice  for  conveying  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  the  opinions  and  explanations  of  Berzelius  have 
been  preserved;  and  to  these  the  advantage  of  greater  simplicity  must, 
as  I  apprehend,  be  conceded.  But  the  phenomena  clearly  admit  of  a 
diflTerent  explanation.  Instead  of  a  double  sulphuret  being  held  in 
solution  in  the  three  first  methods  above  mentioned,  the  liquid  may 
contain  double  salts  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  formed  by  decomposition 
of  water.  In  like  manner,  the  oxygen  of  the  arsenious  acid,  which  is 
generated  in  the  example  above  adduced,  may  be  derived  frcHn  decom- 
posed water,  as  well  as  from  potassa.  If  this  view  be  taken-«-and  there 
seems  no  decisive  objection  against  it-*the  existence  of  a  sulpho-salt  in 
solution  will  no  longer  be  admitted;  and  in  that  case  the  chief  interest 
attached  to  the  new  opinions  of  Berzelius  will  be  destroyed. 
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PART  IIL 

ORGANIC  CHEHISTRY. 


The  department  of  organic  chemistry  comprehends  the  history  of 
those  compounds  which  are  solely  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  and 
which  are  hence  called  organic  substances.  These  bodies,  viewed  col- 
lectively, form  a  remarkable  contrast  with  those  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom. Such  substances  in  general  are  characterized  by  containing  some 
principle  peculiar  to  each.  Thus  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  nitric, 
and  of  sulphur  in  sulphuric  acid,  establishes  a  wide  distinction  between 
these  substances;  and  although  }n  many  instances* two  or  more  inorganic 
bodies  consist  of  the  same  elements,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  com- 
pounds of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  or  of  nitrogen  and  oxjgen,  they  are 
always  few  in  number,  and  distinguished  by  a  well-marked  difference 
in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  united.  The  products  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  on  the  contrary, ,  consist  essentially  of  the  same  ele- 
mentary principles,  the.  number  of  which  is  very  limited.  They  are 
nearly  all  composed  of , carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  addition  to 
which  some  of  them  contain  nitrogen.  Besides  these,  portions  of 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  iron,  silica,  potassa,  lime,  and  other  substances 
of  a  like  nature,  may  sometimes  be  detected?  but  their  quantity  is  ex- 
ceedingly minute  when  compared  with  the  principles  above  mentioned. 
In  point  of  composition,  therefore,  most  organic  substances  differ  only 
in  the  proportion  of  their  constituents,  and  on  this  account  may  not  un- 
frequently  be  converted  into  one  another. 

The  constitution  of  organic  bodies  is  subject  to  the  general  laws  of 
chemical  unipn;  b*Ut  cheipists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
-they  conceive  the  element?  to  be  combined.  Berzelius,  for  instance,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  elements  of  organic  substances  do  not  form  binary 
compounds  in  the  same  mariner  as  the  constituents  of  inorganic  bodies, 
(page  400, )  but  are  united  indiscriminately  with  each  other.  Thus  al- 
cohol, which  consists  of  three  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  one  of  oxygen, 
and  two  of  carbon,,  is  supposed  by  that  chemist  to  consist  of  all  these 
six  equivalents,  combined  directly  with  each  other,  the  oxygen  belong- 
ing as  much  to  the  carbon  as  to  the  hydrogen.  (Annals  of  Philosophy, 
vol.  iv. )  This  opinion,  however,  is  not  universally  adopted.  Gay- 
Lussac,  for  instance,  regards  alcohol  as  a  compound  of  defiant  gas  and 
water,  a  view  which  is  not  only  justified  by  the  number  of  equivalents 
contained  in  that  compound,  •'but  which,  as  I  conceive,  harmonizes  with 
the  constitution  of  other  bodies  better  than  that  of  Berzelius.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  ajimitted  as  probable,  that  the  elements  of  organic  sub- 
stances are  arrat^'ed  in  a  similar  manner. 

When  org^ic  substances  are  heated  to  redness  with  pure  potassa  or 
soda,  they  invariably  yield  alkaline  carbonatesj  but  at  a  temperature  of 
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about  400^  or  450^  F.,  many  of  them  are  decomposed  with  formation 
of  oxalic  acid.  This  fact  has  been  noticed  by  Gay-Lussac,  who  observ- 
ed it  with  cotton,  sawdust,  sugar,  starch,  gum,  sugar  of  milk,  and 
tartaric,  citric,  and  mucic  acids.  The  other  products  of  course  Tary 
inth  the  nature  of  the  substance;  but  water  and  acetic  acid  are  general- 
ly formed.  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  N.  S.  vi.  413.^ 

Organic  substancefl^  owing  to  the  energetic  affinities  with  which  thdr 
elements  are  endowed,  are  very  prone  to  spontaneous  decomposition. 
The  prevailing  tendency  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  so  much  oxygen  as  shall  convert  them  into  caibonic  acid  and 
water;  and  hence,  in  whatever  manner  these  three  elements  may  be 
mutusiOy  combined  in  a  vegetable  substance,  they  are  always  £sposed 
to  resolve  themselves  into  the  compounds  just  mentioned.  If,  at  the 
tiine  this  change  occurs,  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen,  to 
oxidize  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  completely,  then,  in  addition  to  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  carbonic  oxide  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gases 
will  probably  be  generated.  One  or  both  of  these  combustible  products 
must  in  every  case  be  formed,  except  when  oxygen  is  freely  supplied 
from  exteaneous  sources;  because  organic  bodies  are  so  constituted  that 
their  oxygen  is  never  in  sufficient  quantity  for  converting  the  carbon 
into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  into  Water. 

If  substances  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  are  liable 
to  spontaneous  decomposition,  that  tendency  becomes  much  stronger 
when,  in  addition  to  these  elements,  nitrogen  is  annexed.  Other  and 
powerful  affinities  are  then  superadded  to  those  above  enumerated,  and 
especially  that  of  hydrogen  for  nitrogen.  A  body  wMch  contsdns  tiiese 
principles  b  peculiarly  liable  to  change,  and  the  usual  products  are  wa- 
ter, carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia;  the  two  latter,  having  a  strong  at- 
traction for  each  other,  being  always  in  combination. 

Another  circumstance  which  is  characteristic  of  organic  products  is 
the  impracticability  of  forming  them  artificially  by  direct  uiuon  of  thdr 
elements.  Thus  no  chemist  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  causing  oxygen, 
hydrog^n»  and  carbon  to  unite  directly  so  as  to  form  g^m  or  sugar. 
When  these  principles  are  made  to  combine  by  chemicsd  means,  tney 
always  ^ve  rise  to  the  production  of  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

Animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  all  decomposed  by  a  red  heat, 
and  nearly  all  are  partially  affected  by  a  temperature  far  below  ignition. 
When  heated  in  the  open  air,  or  with  substances  which  yield  oxygen 
freely,  they  bum,  and  are  converted  into  water  and  carbonic  acid;  but 
if  exposed  to  heat  in  vessels  from  which  atmospheric  air  is  excluded, 
very  complicated  products  ensue.  A  compound  consisting  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  yields  water,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic .  oxide, 
carburetted  hydrogen  of  various  kinds,  and  probably  pure  hydrogen. 
Besides  these  products,  some  acetic  acid  is  commonly  generated,  to- 
gether with  a  volatile  oil  which  has  a  dark  colour  and  burnt  odour, 
and  is  hence  called  empyreumatic  oil.  An  azotized  substance,  in 
addition  to  these,  yields  ammonia,  cyanogen,  and  probably  free  ni- 
trogfen. 

From  tlte  foregoing  remarks,  it  appears  that  organic  products  are 
characterized  by  the  following  circumstances: — 1st,  by  being  composed 
of  the  same  elements;  2d,  by  the  facili^  with  which  they  undergo 
spontaneous  decomposition;  3d,  bvthe  impracticability  of  forming  them 
by  the  direct  union  of  their  principles;  and,  4th,  by  being  decomposed 
at  a  red  heat. 
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Vegetable  Chemistry, 

All  bodies  which  are  of  vegetable  origin  are  termed  vegetable  sub- 
stances. ^  They  are  nearly  all  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bon, and  in  a  few  of  them  nitrogen  is  likewise  present  Every  distinct 
compound  which  exists  ready  formed  in  plants,  is  called  aproxii^e  or 
immediate  principle  of  vegetables.  Thus  sugar,  starch,  and  gum  are 
proximate  principles.  Opium,  though  obtained  from  a  plant,  is  not  a 
proximate  principle;  but  consists  of  several  pro:umate  principles^  mixed 
more  or  less  intimately  with  each  other. 

The  proximate  prin<4ples  of  vegetables  are  sometimeil  distributed 
over  the  whole  plant,  while  at  others  they  are  confined  to  a  particular 
part.  The  methods  by  which  they  are  procured  are  very  variable* 
Thusg^um  exudes  spontaneously,  and  the  saccharine  juice  of  the  maple 
tree  is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark.  In  some  cases  a.  particular 
principle  is  mixed  with  such  a  variety  of  others,  that  a  distinct  process 
Is  required  for  its  separation.  Of  such  processes  consists  the  proximate 
analysis  of  vegetables.  Sometimes  a  substance  is  separated  by  mechan- 
ical means,  as  in  the  preparation  of  starch.  On  other  occasions,  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  volatility  of  a  compound,  or  of  its  solubility  in 
some  particular  menstruum.  Whatever  method  is  employed,  it  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  occa^on  no  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
body  to  be  prepared. 

The  reduction  of  the  proximate  principles  into  their  simplest  parts 
constitutes  their  ultimate  analysis.  By  Uiis  means  chemists  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen  present  in  any  compound. 
The  former  method  of  performing  this  operation  was  by  what  is  termed 
destructive  distillation/  that  is,  by  exposing  the  compounds  to  a  red  heat 
in  close  vessels,  and  collecting  all  the  products.  So  many  different 
substances,  howevier,  are  procured  in  this  way,  such  as  water,  carbonic 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  the  like,  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  A  more  simple 
and  effectual  method  was  proposed  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  in  the 
second  volume  of  their  celebrated  Hecherches  Physico-cMmiquea.  -The 
object  of  their  process,  which  is  applicable  to  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable  substances,  is  to  convert  the  whole  of  the 
carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  into  water,  l^  means  of 
some  compound  which  contains  oxygen  in  so  loose  a  state  of  combina- 
tion, as  to  give  it  up  to  those  elements  at  a  red  heat. 

The  agent  first  employed  by  these  chemists  was  chlorate  of  potassa. 
This  substance,  however,  is  liable  to  the  objection,  that  it  not  only  g^ves 
oxygen  to  the  substance  to  be  analyzed,  but  is  itself  decomposed  by 
heat.  On  this  account  it  is  now  very  rarely  employed  in  ultimate  ana- 
lyms,  pero^de  of  copper,  likewise  proposed  by  Gay-Lussac  and  The- 
nard, having  been  substituted  for  it.  This  oxide,  if  alone,  may  be 
heated  to  whiteness  without  parting  with  oxygen;  whereas  it  yields 
oxygen  readily  to  any  combustible  substance  with  which  it  is  ignited. 
It  is  eaay»  therefore,  by  weighing  it  before  and  after  the  analjras,  to 
discover  the  precise  quantity  of  oxygen  which  has  entered  into  union 
With  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  substance  submitted  to  examina- 
tioii. 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
operations  with  which  the  analytical  chemist  can  be  engaged.  The 
cniejf  cause  of  uncertainty  in  the  process  arises  from  the  presence  of 
moistore,  which  is  retained  by  some  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
with  such  force,  that  it  can  be  expelled  only  by  a  temperature  which 
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endangers  the  decomposition  of  the  compound  itself.  The  best  mode 
of  drying^  organic  matters  for  the  purpose,  is  by  confining  them  with 
suiphuiic  acid  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  ex- 
posing them  at  the  same  time  to  a  temperature  of  213^  F. — a  method 
adopted  by  Bcrzelius,  and  for  which  a  neat  apparatus  has  been  described 
by  Dr.  Prout  (Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  vi.  p.  272.)  Another  source 
of  dil^culty  is  occasioned  by  atmospheric  air  within  the  apparatus 
owing  to  the  presence  of  which  nitrogen  may  be  detected  in  the  pro- 
ducts, without  having  been  contai^d  in  the  substance  analyzed. 

But  though  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  substances  is  difficult  in 
practice,  in  theory  it  is  exceedingly  simpl^.  It  consists  in  mixing  three 
or  four  grains  of  die  body  to  be  analyzed  with  about  two  hundred  grains 
of  peroxide  of  copper,  heating  the  mixture  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube, 
and  collecting  the  gaseous  products  in  a  graduated  glass  jar  over  mer- 
cury. From  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  procured  by  measure,  its 
weight  may  readily  be  inferred  (page  182),  and  from  this,  the  quantity 
of  carbonaceous  matter  may  be  calculated,  by  recollecting  that  every 
22  grains  of  the  acid  contain  16  of  oxygen  and  6  of  carbon. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  hydrogen,  the  gaseous  products 
are  transmitted  through  a  tube  filled  with  fmgments  of  fused  chloride  of 
calcium,  which  absorbs  all  the  watery  vapour;  and  by  its  increase  in 
weight  indicates  the  precise  quantity  of  that  fluid  generated.  Every  9 
grains  of  water  thus  collected  correspond  to  1  g^n  of  hydrogen  and  8 
of  oxygen. 

If  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  water 
corresponds  precisely  to  that  lost  by  the  oxide  of  copper,  it  follows  that 
the  organic  substance  itself  was  free  from  oxygen.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  oxygen  exists  in  the  products  than  was  lost  by  the 
copper,  it  is  obvious  that  the  difference  indicates  the  amount  of  oxygen 
contained  in  the  subject  of  analysis. 

If  nitrogen  enters  into  the  constitution  of  the  organic  substance,  it 
will  pass  over  in  the  gaseous  state,  mixed  with  carbonic  acid.  Its  quan- 
tity may  be  ascertained  by  removing  the 'carbonic  acid  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  pure  potassa. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  if  tiie  analysis  has  been  successfully 
performed,  the  weight  of  the  different  products,  added  together,  should 
make  up  the  exact  weight  of  the  organic  substance  employed. 

In  analyzing  an  animal  or  vegetable  fluid,  the  foregoing  process  will 
require  sfight  modification.  If  the  fluid  is  of  a  fixed  nature,  it  may  be 
made  into  a  paste  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  heated  in  the  usual  manner. 
But  if  it  is  volatile,  a  given  weight  of  its  vapour  is  conducted  over  per- 
oxide of  copper  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube. 

The  constitution  of  vegetable  substances  is  not  yet  sufficiently  known 
to  admit  of  their  being  classified  in  a  purely  scientific  order.  The 
chief  data  hitherto  furnished  towards  forming  a  systematic  arrangement 
are  derived  from  a  remarkable  agreement  between  the  composition  and 
general,  properties  of  several  vegetable  compounds,  first  noticed  by 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard.  (Recherches,  vol.  ii.)  From  tile  ultimate 
analysis  of  a  considerable  variety  of  proximate  principles,  these  chemists 
draw  the  three  following  conclusions!— Ist^  A  vegetable  substance  Is- al- 
ways acid,  when  it  contains  more  than  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  for 
converting  all  its  hydrogen  into  water;  2dly,  It  is  always  resinous,  oily, 
or  alcohohc,  &c.  when  it  contains  less  than  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen for  combining  with  the  hydrogen;  and,  Sdly,  it  is  neither  acid  nor 
resinous,  but  in  a  state  analogous  to  sugar,  gum,  starch,  or  the  woody 
fibre,  when  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  it  contains,  are  in  the 
exact  proportion  for  forming  waten    These  laws,  indeed,  are  not  rigidly 
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exact,  nor  do  they  include  the  %'e^etab1e  products  containing'  nitrogen; 
but  forvant  of  a  better  principle  of  classification,' I  shall  follow  M. 
Thenard  in  making  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  basis  of  my  arrange- 
ment.  The  proximate  principles  of  plants  will  accordingly  be  arranged 
in  five  divisions.  The  first  includes  the  vegetable  aci(]te;  the  second 
vegetable  alkalies;  the  third  comprises  those  substances  whioh  contain 
ftn  excess  of  hydrogen;  the  fourth  includes  those,  the  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen of  which  are  in  proportion  for  forming  water;  and  the  fifth  com- 
prehends those  bodies  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  do  not  belong  to  either 
of  the  other  divisions. 


SECTION  I. 

.  VEGETABLE  ACIDS. 

Those  compounds  are  regarded  as  vegetable  acids  which  possess  the 
properties  of  an  acid,  and  are  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
These  acids,  like  all  organic  principles,  are  decomposed  by  a  red  heat. 
They  are  in  general  less  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition  than  other 
vegetable  substances;  a  circumstance  which  probably  arises  from  the 
large  proportion  of  oxygen  which  thej'  contain.  They  are  nearly  all 
decomposed  by  concentrated  hot  nitric  acid^  by  which  they  are  con* 
verted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Acetic  Jicid* 

Acetic  acid  exists  ready  formed  in  the  sap  of  many  plants,  either  free 
or  combined  with  lime  or  po^tassa;  it  is  generated  during  the  destructive 
distillation  of  vegetable  matter,  and  is  an  abundant  product  of  the 
acetous  fermentation. 

Common  vinegar,  the  acidifying  principle  of  which  is  acetic  acid,  is 

'  commonly  prepared  in  this  country  by  fermentation  from  an  infusion  of 

malt,  and  in  France  from  the  same  process  taking  place  in  weak  wine.' 
Vineg^,  thus  obtained,  is  a  very  impure  acetic  acid,  containing  the 
saccharine,  mucilaginous,  glutinous,  and  otlier  matters  existing  in  the 
fluid  from  which  it  is  prepared.    It  is  separated  from  these  impurities 

[  by  distillation.    Distilled  vinegar  was  formerly  called  acetous  add,  on 

the  supposition  of  its  differing  chemically  from  strong  acetic  acid;  but 
it  is  now  admitted  that  distilled  vinegar  is  real  acetic  acid  merely  diluted 
with  water,  and  commonly  containing  a  small  portion  of  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  formed  during  the  distillation.,  and  from  which  it  receives  a 
peculiar  flavour.  It  may  be  rendered  stronger  by  exposure  to  cold, 
when  a  considerable  part  of  the  water  is  frozen,  while  the  acid  remains 
fiquid. 

The  distilled  vinegar,  which  is  now  generally  employed  for  chemical 

^         purposes,  is  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  wood,  and  is  sold  under  the 

^  name  of  pyroUgneous  acid.    When  first  made  it  is  very  impure,  and  of 

a  dark  colour,  holding  in  solution  tar  and  volatile  oil.     In  this  state  it  is 

[  mixed  with  chalk,  and  obtiuned  in  the  ctate  of  acetate  of  lime,  which 

39 
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U  decomposed  bv  ^gestion  with  sulphate  of  soda:  the  resulting  acetate 
of  soda  is  then  fused  at  a  high  temperature,  insufficient  to  decompose 
the  salt,  but  sufficient  to  expel  or  char  the  impurities.  The  acetate  of 
soda  is  thus  obtained  pure  and  in  crystals,  and  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Concentrated  acetic  acid  is  best  obtained  by  decomposing  the  acetates 
-fiitfaer  by  sulphuric  acid,j}r  in  some  instances  by  heat.  A  conyenient 
process  is  to  dis(ilaceta.te  of  potassa  with  half  its  weight  of  concentrate 
ed  sulphuric  acid,  the  recipient  being  kept  cool  by  die  application  of 
ice.  The  acid  is  at  first  contaminated  with  sulphurous  acid;  but  by 
mixing  it  with  a  little  peroxide  of  mangpnese,  and  redistilling,  it  u 
rendered  quite  pure.  A  strong  acid  may  likewise  be  procured  from 
binacetate  of  copper  by  the  sole  action  of  heat.  The  acid  when  first 
collected  has  a  g^enish  tint,  owing  to  the  presence  of  copper,  from 
which  it  is  freed  by  a  second  distillation.  The  density  of  the  product 
varies  ftom  1.056  to  1.08,  the  lightest  acid  being  procured  towards 
the  end  of  the  process.  MM.  Derosnes,  indeed,  have  remarked  that 
the  liquid  which  passes  ovef  towards  the  end  of  the  process  is  lig^hter 
than  water,  and  contains  very  little  acetic  acid.  On  neutralizing*  the 
latter  with  pure  solid  potHssa,  and  distilfing  by  a  gentle  heat,  they 
procured  an  ethereal  fltud,  to  which  they  applied  the  terra  of  pyro-aeetie 
ether. 

Strong  acetic  acid  is  exceedingly  pungent,  and  even  raises  a  blister 
when  kept  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  skin.  It  has  a  very  sour 
taste  and  an  agreeable  i*efreshing  odour.  Its  acidity  is  w^ll  marked,  as 
it  reddens  litmus  paper  powerfully,  and  forms  neutral  salts  with  the 
alkalies.  It  is  exceedingly  volatile,  rising  rapidly  in  vapour  at  a  mod- 
erate temperature  without  undergoing  any  change.  Its  vapour  is  in- 
flammable, and  burns  witli  a  white  light.  In  its  most  concentrated  form 
it  is  a  definite  compound  of  one  equivalent  qf  water,  and  one  equtya- 
lent  of  acid;  and  in  this  state  it  crystallizes  when  exposed  to  a  low  tem- 
perature, retaining  its  solidity  until  the  thermometer  rises  to  50**  F.  It 
IS  decomposed  by  being  passed  through  red-hot  tubes;  but  owing  to  its 
volatility,  a  large  quantity  of  it  escapes  decomposition. 

Dr.  Prout  has  established  the  singular  fact,  relative  to  the  constitution 
of  this  acid,  that  its  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  in  exact  proportion  to 
form  water,*  and  that  it  contains  47.05  per  cent,  of  carbon.  (Phil. 
Trans.  1837,  355.)  It  may  hence  be  inferred  to  consist  of  24  parts  or 
four  equivalents  of  carbon,  24  parts  or  three  equivalents  of  oxygen, 
'and  three  of  hydrogen.  This  would  make  the  combining  proportion  of 
acetic  acid  51,  instead  of  50  as  stated  by  Dr.  Thomson. 

The  only  correct  mode  of  estimating  the  strength  of  acetic  acid  is 
by  its  neutralizing  power.  Its  specific  gravity  is  no  criterion,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  table.  (Thomson's  ¥lrst  Principles^  vol.  ii. 
p.  135.) 


*  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  established  this  fact  as  nearly  as  possible* 
by  their  analysis  of  acetic  acid,  reported  in  their  JReeherdiea  Phyaieth 
dnmiquea.  The  propoi-tions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  they  ob- 
tuned  are  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  to  form  water.  It  is  true  that  Theiuod 
in  his  Tltzt/^  gives  the  oxygen  as  if  in  excess;  but  this  statement  is 
evidently  made  up  in  accordance  with  a  former  ratio  for  the  composi- 
tion of  water,  which  is  not  at  present  admitted  by  the  French  chemist 
himself.    Thenard^  TraiUde  CMmie,  SSme  Edition,  torn.  iii.  p.  598.  B. 
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Tabk  exhibiting  the  BenaUy  of  Seetic  Add  of  different  Strengths, 

Jdd,  Water.       *  ap.gr,  ateO"*  F. 

1  atom  4-     1  atom      .        .         .         1.06296 

2  .      ,      ,      i.oroeo 

3  '.        .        .         1.07084 

4  ...  1.07132 

5  ..."  1.06820 

6  ...  1.06708 

7  ...  1.06349 

8  ...  1.05974 

9  ...  1.05794 
10  ...  1.05439 

The  acetic  is  distinguished  from  all  other  acids  by  its  flavour,  odour, 
and  volatility.  Its  salts,  which  are  called  acetateSf  are  aA  s'oluble  in  hot 
and  most  of  them  in  cold  water,  are  destroyed  by  a  high  temperature, 
■and  are  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Acetate  of  Potasm, — This  salt  is  made  by  neutralizing  carbonate  of 
potaasa  with  acetic  acid,  or  Iby  decomposing  acetate  of  lime  with  sul- 
phate of  potassa.  When  cautiously  evaporated  it  forms  irregular  crys* 
tals,  which  are  obtained  with  difficulty  owing  to  the  deliquescent  pro- 
perty of  the  salt  According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  the  crystals  are  com- 
posed of  one  equivalent  of  neutral  acetate  of  potassa^  and  two  equiva- 
lents of  water.-  It  is  commonly  prepared  for  pharmaceutic  purposes  by 
evaporating  the  solution  to  diyness^  and  heating  the  residue  so  as  to 
cause  the  igneous  fusion.  On  cooling  it  becomes  a  white  crystalline 
foliated  inass,  which  is  generally  alkaline. 

This  salt  is  highly  soluble  in  water,  and  requires  twice  its  weight  of  - 
hoUing  alcohol  for  solution.  . 

Dr.  Thomson  procured  a  binacetate  by  mixing  acetic  «cid  and  car- 
bonate of  potassa  m  the  propoftie9>of  two  f^y^j^Metfts  of  l^e  fonncsF  to 
one  of  the  latter.  On  confining  the  solution  along  with  sulphuric  acid 
ander  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  binacetajte  was  de- 
posited in  large  transparent  flat  plates.  The  crystals  contain  six  equiv- 
alents of  water,  and  deliqilesce  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  sur. 

Jtcetate  of  sbda  is  prepared  in  large  quantity  by  manufacturers  of 
pyroligneous  acid  by  neutralizing  the  impure  acid  with  chalk,  and  then 
decomposing  the  acetate  of  lime  by  sulphate  of  soda.  It  crystallizes 
readily  by  gentle  evaporation,  and  its  crystals,  which  are  not  deliques- 
cent, are  composed  of  50  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid,  32  parts 
or  one  equivalent  of  soda,  and  54  parts  or  six  equivalents  of  water. 
(Berzellus  and  Thomson. )  The  form  of  its  crystals  is  very  complicated, 
and  derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  (Brooke. )  When  heated, 
to  550**  F.  it  is  deprived  of  its  water,  and  undergoes  the  igneous  fusion 
without  parting  with  any  of  its  acid.  At  600°  F.  decomposition  takes 
place. 

Acetate  of  soda  is  much  employed  for  the  preparation  of  concentrated 
acetic  acid. 

Acetate  of  ammonia  is  made  by  neutralizing-  carbonate  of  ammonia 
with  acetic  acid.  It  crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  consequence  of  being 
deliquescent  and  highly  soluble.  It  has  been  long  used  in  medicine  as 
«  febrifuge  under  the  name  of  spirit  of  Mindererus, 

The  acetates  of  baryta,  sirontia,  and  Ume  are  of  little  importance. 
The  former,  which  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  reagent,  crystallizeiT 
in  irregular  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  dihedral  summits,  the  pri- 
mary furm  of  nrhich  is  a  ri^t  rboiE]f^boi<)|tl  prism.  The  latter  ciystaIti;Ee;B 
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in  reiy  slender  acicular  crystals  of  a  silky  lustre,  and  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  acetate  of  soda. 

Acetate  of  alumina  is  formed  by  adding  acetate  of  lead  to  sulphate  of 
alumina,  when  the  sulphate  of  lead  subsides  and  acetate  of  alumina  re- 
mains in  solution.  It  is  used  by  dyers  and  calico-printers  as  a  ba^a  or 
mordant. 

Acetaie  of  Lead. — This  salt,  long  known  by  the  names  of  sugar  of 
lead  {tacckarum  Satumi)  and  eerussa  acetata,  is  made  by  dissolving 
either  carbonate  of  lead  or  litharge  in  distilled  vinegar.  The  solution 
has  a  sweet,  succeeded  by  an  astringent  taste,  does  not  redden  litmus 
paper,  and  deposites  shining  acicular  crystals  by  evaporation.  When 
more  regularly  crystallized  it  occurs  in  six-sided  prismatic  crystals, 
cleavable  parallel  to  the  lateral  and  terminal  planes  of  a  right  rhombic 
prism,  which  maybe  regiuded  as  its  primary  form.  (Mr.  Brooke.)  The 
crystals  effloresce  slowly  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  require  about  four 
times  their  weight  of  water  at  60**  F.  for  Solution.  They  are  composed, 
according  to  Berzelius  and  Thomson,  of  50  parts  or  one  equivalent  of 
the  acid,  112  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  lead,  and  27  parts 
or  three  equivalents  of  water. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  partially  decompose,  with  formation  of  car- 
bonate of  lead,  by  water  which  contains  carbonic  acid,  or  by  exposure 
to  the  air;  but  a  slight  addition  of  acedc  acid  renders  the  solution  quite 
clear. 

This  salt  is  much  used  in  the  arts,  in  mecUcal  and  surgical  practice  as  a 
sedative  and  astringent,  and  in  chemistry  as  a  reagent. 

Subacetate  of  lead,  commonly  called  extraetum  Satumi,  is  prepared 
by  boiling  one  part  of  the  neutral  acetate,  and  two  parts  of  lithai^ge, 
deprived  of  carbonic  acid  by  heat,  with  twenty-five  parts  of  water. 

This  salt  is  less  sweet  and  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  neutral  ace- 
tate, has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  crystallizes  in  ^hite  plates  by  evapor- 
ation. It  is  decomposed  by  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  with  production 
of  pure  carbonate  of  lead;  and  forms  a  turbid  solution,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a  carbonate,  when  it  is  mixed  with  water  in  which  carbonic 
acid^is  present.  It  appears  from  the  analysis  of  Berzelius  to  consist  of 
one  equivalent  of  acid  and  three  equivalents  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  irisacetate, 

A  diaeetate  may  likewise  be  formed  by  boiling  with  water  a  mixture  of 
litharge  and  acetate  of  lead  in  atomic  proportion.  (Thomson.) 

Acetate  of  Copper, — The  pigment  called  verdigris,  which  is  an  impure 
acetate  of  peroxide  of  copper,  may  be  formed  by  exposing  metaUic 
copper  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  when  the  metal  g^dually  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  then  unites  with  the  acid.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  large  quantity  in  the  south  of  France  by  covering  copper  plates 
with  the  refuse  of  the  grape  after  the  juice  has  been  extracted  for  mak- 
ing wine.  The  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the  husks  furnishes  acetic 
acid  by  fermentation,  and  in  four  or  six  weeks  the  plates  acquire  a  coat-» 
ing  of  the  acetate. 

Verdigris  is  commonly  of  a  pale  green,  but  sometimes  of  a  blue 
colour.  Its  essential  constituent  is  an  acetate  of  copper,  composed, 
according  to  Mr.  Phillips,*  of  80  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  peroxide 
of  copper,  50  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid,  and  six  equiva- 
lents of  water.  This  compound  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  is  con- 
verted into  an  insoluble  green  diaeetate,  and  into  a  soluble  binaeetaie  of 
copper.     The  former,  as  its  name  implies,  consists  of  one  equivalent 


•  Annals  of  philosophy,  N,  S.  vol.  i.  ii.  and  iv. 
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of  acid  and  two  equivalents  of  the  oxide.  The  blnacetate  crystallizes 
really  in  rhombic  octohedrons  of  a  green  colour,  and  is  soluble  in 
twenty  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  five  of  boiling"  water.  It  is  Con- 
veniently prepared  by  dissolving  verdigris  in  distilled  vinegar,  and  eva- 
porating the  solution.  The  crystals  consist  of  two  equivalents  of  acid 
and  one  equivalent  of  peroxide  of  copper,  combined,  according  to  Mr. 
Phillips  with  three,  and  according  to  l^erzelius  and  Dr.  Ure  with  two 
equivalents  of  water. 

Besides  these  compounds,  Berzelius  has  described  three  other  ace- 
tates  of  copper;  but  as  they  are  of  little  importance,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  original  paper  on  the  subject.   (Annals  of  Philosophy,  N.  S.  vol. 

YUl.) 

Acetate  of  Zinc, — This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  way  of  double  decom- 
position by  mixing  sulphate  of  zinc  with  acetate  of  lead  in  equivaleijt 
proportions.  When  made  in  this  way  it  is  very  apt  to  retmn  some  sul- 
phate of  lead  in  solution.  The  best  mode  of  obtaining  it  quite  pure,  is 
by  suspending  metallic  zinc  in  a  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  until 
all  the  lead  is  removed.  (Page  374.)  This  is  known  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  addition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  then  occasions  a  pure 
white  precipitate.  This  salt  is  frequently  employed  as  an  astringent 
coUyrium. 

Acetate  of  Mercury, — ^The  only  interesting  compound  of  mercury  and 
acetic  acia  is  the  acetate  of  the  protoxide,  which  is  sometimes  employ- 
ed In  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  crystallized 
protonitrate  of  mercury  with  neuti*al  acetate  of  potassa  in  the  ratio  of 
one  equivalent  of  each.  If  both  salts  are  dissolved  in  a  considerable 
quantity  of  hot  water,  the  solutions  retain  their  transparency  after  being 
mixed;  but  on  cooling,  the  protacetate  of  mercury  is  deposited  in  white 
scales  of  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  easily  decomposed;  and  it  should  be  dried 
by  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  washed  with  cold  water  slightly  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid. 

Oxalic  Jicid, 

Oxalic  acid  exists  ready  formed  in  several  plants,  especially  in  the 
rumex  acelosa  or  common  sorrel,  and  in  the  oxalis  acetoselia  or  wood 
sorrel;  but  it  almost  always  occurs  in  combination  either  with  lime  or 
potassa.  These  plants  contain  binexalate  of  potassa;  and  the  oxalate  of 
lime  has  been  found.in  large  quantity  by  M.  Braconnot  in  several  species 
of  lichen. 

Oxalic  acid  is  easily  made  artificially  by  digesting  sugar  in  five  or  six 
times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid,  and  expelling  the  excess  of  that  acid  by 
distillation,  until  a  fluid  of  the  consistence  of  syrup  remiuns  in  the  re- 
tort. The  residue  in  cooling  yields  crystals  of  oxalic  acid,  the  weight 
of  which  amounts  to  rather  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  the  sugar 
employed.  They  should  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  pure  water, 
and  re-crystallization;  for  tliey  are  very  apt  to  retain  traces  of  nitric 
acid,  the  odour  of  which  becomes  obvious  when  the  crystals  are  heat- 
ed. In  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  oxalic  acid,  changes  of  a  very  com- 
plicated nature  ensue,  during  which  a  portion  of  niti-ic  acid  is  resolved, 
chiefiy,  into  oxygen  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  while  the  sugar  is  con- 
verted, with  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  into  oxalic  acid.  A 
small  quantity  of  malic  and  acetic  acids  are  generated  at  the  same  time. 
As  oxalic  acid  does  not  contain  any  hydrogen,  and  has  a  smaller  propor- 
tional qnanti^  of  carbon  than  sugar,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
production  of  this  acid  essentially  depends  upon  the  sugar  being  de- 
prived of  all  its  hydrogen  and  a  portion  of  its  carbon  by  oxygen  derived 
from  the  nitric  acid. 

39* 
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.  Many  organic  substances  besides  sugar,  such  as  starchy  gwn,  most  of 
the  vegetable  acids,  wool,  hair,  and  silk,  are  converted  into  oxalic  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid; — a  circumstance  which  is  explicable  on  the 
fact  that  oxalio  acid  contains  more  oxygen  than  any  other  principle, 
whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  It  is  also  generated  by  heating 
otganic  substances  with  potassa.   (Page  454. ) 

Oxalic  acid  crystallizes  in  slender,  flattened,  four  and  six-sided  prisms 
terminated  by  two-sided  summits;  but  their  primary  form  is  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism.  It  has  an  exceedingly  sour  taste,  reddens  litmus  paper 
strongly,  and  forms  neutral  salts  with  alkalies.  The  crystals  undergo 
no  change  in  ordinary  states  of  the  air,  but  when  the  atmosphere  is 
very  dry,  slight  efflorescence  ensues.  They  are  soluble  without  limit 
in  boiling  water,  and  according  to  Christison  in  eleven  times  their 
weight  of  cold  water;  but  the  solubility  is  increased  by  the  presence  of 
nhric  acid.  They  are  dissolved  also  by  alcohol,  though  less  freely  than 
in  water.  They  contain  rather  more  than  42  per  cent,  of  water  of  ays- 
tallizatlon,  part  of  which  only,  amounting  to  about  28  per  cent.,  can 
be  expelled  by  heat  without  decomposing  the  acid  itself. 

The  atomic  weight  of  oxalic  acid,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Thomson,  is 
precisely  36;  and  the  crystals  consist  of  36  parts  or  one  equivalent  of 
real  acid,  and  27  parts  or  three  equivalents  of  water.  (Berzelius  and 
Prout. )  ^  It  differs  in  composition  from  nearly  all  other  vegetable  acids 
in  containing  no  hydrogen,  the  absence  of.  which  seems  fully  establish- 
ed by  the  analyses  of  Berzelius,  Thomson,  and  Ure.  From  the  re- 
searches of  these  chemists,  oxalic  acid  is  composed  of  one  part  of  car- 
bon and  two  parts  of  oxygen;  and  since  its  equivalent  is  36,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  compound  of 

Carbon,     12       two  equiv.    1         Carbonic  oxide,  14    .      one  equiv. 
Oxygen,    24      three  equiv.  >      *  Carbonic  acid,    22    .      one  equiv. 

36  36 

It  is,  therefore,  intermediate  between  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic 
acid;  and,  as  is  obvious  from  the  numbers  above  stated,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  compound  of  these  gases.  Consistently  with  this  vicw» 
D5bereiner  found  that  oxalic  acid  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide  by  the  action  of  a  very  large  excess  of  fuming  sulphuric 
acid.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xix.)  The  experiment  succeeds  so  readily 
with  common  oil  of  vitriol,  that  I  habitually  prepare  carbonic  oxide  by 
this  process. 

Oxalic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  rapidly  fatal  poisons 
which  we  possess;  and  frequent  accidents  have  occurred  from  its  being 
sold  and  taken  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salt,  with  the  appearance  of  which 
its  crystals  have  some  resemblance.  These  substances  may  be  easily 
distinguished,  however,  by  the  strong  acidity  of  oxalic  acid,  which 
may  be  tasted  without  danger,  while  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  quite  neu- 
tral, and  has  a  bitter  saline  taste.  In  cases  of  poisoning  with  this  acid, 
chalk  mixed  with  water  should  be  administered  as  an  antidote,  an  in- 
soluble oxalate  being  formed,  which  is  inert.  Chalk  was  first  suggest- 
ed for  tills  purpose  by  my  colleague,  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  and  his  opin- 
]on  lias  been  since  fully  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Christison 
at\d  Coindet,  who  have  recommended  the  use  of  magnesia  with  the 
same  intention.  (Christison  on  Poisons,  140,) 

Oxalic  acid  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  acids  by  the  form  of 
its  crystals,  and  by  its  solution  giving  with  lime-water  a  white  precipitate 
which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid. 

The  suits  of  oxalic  acid  are  termed  oxalates.  Most  of  these  compounds 
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are  either  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  but  they  are  all  dis- 
delved  by  the  nitric,  and  also  by  muriatic  acid,  except  when  the  latter 
precipitates  the  base  of  the  salts.  The  only  oxalates  which  are  remark- 
able for  solubility  are  those  of  potassa^  soda,  Hthia,  ammdhia,  alumina, 
and  iron. 

A  soluble  oxalate  is  easily  detected  by  adding-  to  its  solution  a  neutral 
salt  of  lime  or  lead,  when  a  white  oxalate  of  those  bases  will  be  thrown 
down.  On  digesting  the  precipitate  in  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  an  insolu- 
ble sulphate  is  formed,  and  the  solution  yields  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  on 
jcooling.  All  insoluble  oxalates,  the  bases  of  which  form  insoluble  com- 
pounds with  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner. 
All  other  insoluble  oxalates  may  be  decomposed  by  potassa,  by  which 
means  a  soluble  oxalate  is  procured. 

The  oxalates,  like  all  salts  which  contain  a  vegetable  acid,  are  decom- 
posed by  a  red  heat,  a  carbonate  being  left,  provided  the  oxide  can  re- 
tain carbonic  acid  at  the  temperature  which  is  employed.  As  oxalic 
acid  is  so  highly  oxidized,  its  salts  leave  no  charcoal  when  heated  in 
close  vessels. 

Several  oxalates  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  with  evolution  of 
pure  carbonic  acid,  when  heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels.  (Pages  340 
and  342.)  The  peculiar  constitution  of  oxalic  acid  accounts  for  this 
change;  for  one  equivalent  of  the ^ acid,  to  be  converted  into  carbonic 
acid,  requires  precisely  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  which  is  the  exact 
quantity  contained  in  the  oxide,  of  a  neutral  protoxalate. 

Oxalaieaiof  Potassa. — Oxalic  acid  forms  with  potassa  three  compounds, 
of  which  the  description  was  given,  and  the  composition  determined, 
in  the  year  1808  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  (Philos.  Trans,  for  1808.)   The  first 
is  the  neutral  oxalate  which  is  formed  by  neutralizing  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa with  oxalic  acid.    It  crystallizes  in  oblique  quadrangular  prisms, 
which  have  a  cooling  bitter  taste,  require  about  twice  their  weight  of 
water,  at  60®  F.  for  solution,  and  contain  36  parts  or  one  equivalent  of 
oxalic  acid,  48  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  potassa,  and  one  equivalent  of 
water.     This  salt  is  much  employed  as  a  reagent  for  detecting  lime. 
Binoxalate  of  potassa  is  contained  in  sorrel,  and  may  be  procured  from 
that  plant  by  solution  and  crystallization.      It  crystallizes  readily  in 
small  rhomboids,  which  are  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  neutral  oxa- 
late.    It  is  often  sold  under  the  name  of  essential  salt  of  lemons  for  re- 
moving irofi  moulds  from  linen;  an  effect  which  it  produces  by  one 
equivalent  of  its  acid  uniting  with  the  oxide  of  iron  and  forming  a  so  - 
uble  oxalate.     The  third  salt  contains  twice  as  much  acid  as  the  prece- 
ding compound,  and  has  hence  received  the  name  of  quadroxalate  of 
potassa.     It  is  the  least  soluble  of  these  salts,  and  is  formed  by  digest 
ing  the  binoxalate  in  nitric  acid,  by  which  it  is  deprived  of  one-half  of 
its  base.     It  is  composed  of  four  equivalents  of  acid,  one  of  potassa, 
and  seven  of  water. 

\OxalcUe  of  soda,  which  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  oxalate  of 
potassa,  is  very  rarely  employed,  and  is  of  little  importance.  It  like- 
wise forms  a  binoxalate,  but  no  quadroxalate  is  known. 

Oxalate  of  ammonia,  prepared  by  neutralizing  that  alkali  with  oxalic 
acidj  is  much  used  as  a  reagent.  It  is  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  is 
deposited  in  acicular  crystals  when  a  saturated  hot  solution  is  allowed  to 
cool.  The  crystals  contain  two  equivalents  of  water.  Dr.  Thomson 
has  likewise  described  a  binoxalate  of  ammonia,  whicft  is  less  soluble 
than  the  preceding  and  contains  three  equivalents  of  water. 

Oxalate  of  Lime* — This  salt,  like  all  the  insoluble  oxalates,  is  easily 
prepared  by  way  of  double  decomposition.  It  is  a  white  finely  divided 
powder,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  insolubility  in  pure  water. 
On  this  account  a  soluble  oxalate  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  test  for 
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Ume.     It  is  soluble,  however,  in  muriatic  and  nitric  acids.     It  is  coin* 
posed  of  36  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  the  acid,  and  28  parts  or  one 
equivalent  o^  lime.     It  may  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  560^  F. 
without  decomposition,  and  is  then  quite  anhydrous.     No  binoxaiate  of 
lime  is  known. 

This  salt  is  interesting  in  a  pathological  point  of  view,  because  it  b  a 
frequent  ingredient  of  urinary  concretions.  It  is  the  basis  of  what  is 
called  the  mulberry  cakulua. 

Oxtdait  of  Magnesia. — This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  oxalate 
of  ammonia  with  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag^nesia. 
It  is  a  white  powder,  which  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  but, 
nevertheless,  when  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  moderately  diluted  with  cold 
water,  oxalate  of  ammonia  occasions  no  precipitate.  On  this  fact  is 
founded  the  best  analytic  process  for  separating  lime  from  magnesia. 

Tartaric  Acid, 

This  acid  exists  in  the  juice  of  several  acidulous  fmils,  but  it  is  almost 
always  in  combination  with  lime  or  potassa.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing 
intimately  198  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  fine  pow- 
der, with  50  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  chalk,  and  throwing  the  mixture 
by  small  portions  at  a  time  into  ten  times  its  weight  of  boilings  water. 
On  each  addition  brisk  effervescence  ensues,  owing  to  the  escape  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  one  equivalent  of  the  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  sub^des; 
while,  one  equivalent  of  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa  is  held  in  solu- 
tion. On  washing  the  former  with  water,  and  then  digesting  it,  dif- 
fused through  a  moderate  portion  of  water,  with  one  equivalent  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  tartaric  acid  is  set  free;  and  after  being  separated 
from  the  sulphate  of  lime  by  a  filter,  may  be  procured  by  evaporation 
in  prismatic  crystals,  the  pnmary  form  of  which  is  a  right  rhombic 
prism. 

Tartaric  acid  has  a  sour  taste,  which  is  very  agreeable  when  diluted 
with  water.  It  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly,  and  forms  with  alkalies 
neutral  salts,  to  which  the  name  of  toartrates  is  applied.  It  requires  five 
or  six  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60^  for  solution,  and  is  much  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  dissolved  likewise,  though  less  freely,  in 
alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  is  gradually  decomposed  by  keeping, 
and  a  similar  change  is  experienced  under  the  same  circiyustances  by 
most  of  the  tartrates.  The  crystals  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  without 
change.  They  are  converted  into  the  oxalic  by  digestion  in  nitric  acid. 
When  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  fuses,  froths  up,  and  is  decomposed, 
yielding,  in  addition  to  the  usual  products  of  destructive  distillation,  a 
distinct  acid  to  which  the  name  of  pi/rotartarie  acid  is  applied.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  charcoal  remains. 

The  atonic  weight  of  tartaric  acid,  inferred  by  Dr.  Thomson  from 
the  tartitites  of  potassa  and  lead,  is  66;  and  the  crystals,  which  cannot 
be  deprived  of  their  water  by  heat  without  decomposition,  consist  of 
66  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  acid,  and  one  equivalent  of  water.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Prout  and  Dr.  Thomson,  which  agrees 
pretty  closely  with  that  of  fienelius,  the  acid  itself  is  composed  of 

Carbon  .  .  .         24  or  four  equivalents, 

Oxygen  .  .  .         40  or  five  equivalents. 

Hydrogen       •  .  .  2  or  two  equivalents. 

66 

Tartaric  acid  is  distinguished  from  other  acids  by  forming  a  white 
precipitate,  bitartrate  of  poUssa,  when  mixed  with  any  of  the  salts  of 
*hat  alkali.    This  acid,  therefore,  separates  poUssa  from  every  other 
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acid.    It  occasions  with  lime-water  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  very 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid. 

Tartaric  acid  is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  form  double  salts,  the 
properties  of  which  are  often  more  interesting  than  the  simple  salts. 
The  most  important  of  these  double  salts,  and  the  only  ones  which 
have  been  much  studied,  are  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  and  tartrate 
of  antimony  and  potassa.  The  neutral  tiM^trates  of  the  alkalies,  of  mag- 
nesia, and  copper,  are  soluble  in  water;  but  most  of  the  tartrates  of  the 
other  bases,  and  especially  those  of  lime,  baryta,<strontia,  and  lead,  are 
insoluble.  All  these  neutral  tartrates,  however,  which  are  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  are  soluble  in  an  excess  of  their  a.cid.  They  are  decom-> 
posed  by  digestion  in  carbonate  of  potassa^  and  when  an  acid  is  added 
m  excess,  bitartrate  of  potassa  is  precipitated.  All  the  insoluble  tar- 
trates are  easily  procured  from  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa  by  way  of 
double  decomposition. 

Tartrates  of  Potassa. — The  neutral  tartrate,  frequently  called  sohhk 
tartoTy  is  formed  by  neutralizing  a  solution  of  the  bitartrate  with  car- 
bonate of  potassa;  and  it  is  a  product  of  the  operation  above  described 
for  making  tartaric  acid.  Its  primary  form  is  a  right  rhomboidal  prism, 
but  it  often  occurs  in  irregular  six-sided  prisms  with  diliedral  summits. 
Its  crystals  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  attract  moisture  when  expos- 
ed to  tlie  air.  They  consist  of  114  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  the  neu- 
tral tartrate,  and  two  of  water.  They  are  rendered  quite  anhydrous  by 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  248^  Fahr. 

Of  the  bitartrate  an  impure  form,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
tartar,  is  found  encrusted  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  wine-casks,  a 
source  from  which  all  the  tartar  of  commerce  is  derived.  This  salt 
exists  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and,  owing  to  its  insolubility  in  alcohol, 
is  g^radually  deposited  during  the  vinous  fermentation.  In  its  crude 
state  it  is  coloured  by  the  wine  from  which  it  was  procured;  but  when 
purified,  it  is  quite  white,  and  in  this  state  constitutes  the  cream  of  tar* 
tar  of  the  shops. 

Bitartrate  of  potassa  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring 
sixty  parts  of  cold  and  fourteen  of  boiling  water  for  solution,,  and  is 
deposited  from  the  latter  on  cooling  in  small  crystalline  grains.  Its 
crystals  are  commonly  irregular  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  at.  each 
extremity  by  six  surfaces;  and  its  primary  form  is  either  a  right  rectan- 
gular, or  a  right  rhombic  prism.  It  has  a  sour-taste,  and  distinct  acid 
reaction.  It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  potassa  and  two  of  the  acid, 
united  according  to  Berzelius  with  one,  and  according  to  Dr.  Thomson 
with  two  equivalents  of  water.  Assuming  the  latter  to  be  correct,  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  bitartrate  is  198.  Its  water  of  crystallization  can- 
not be  expelled  without  decomposing  the  salt  itself. 

Bitartrate  of  potassa  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  tartaric  acid  and 
all  the  tartrates.  It  is  likewise  used  in  preparing  pure  carbonate  of 
potassa.  When  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  it  yields  an  acrid  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  some  pyrotartaric  acid,  together  with  water,  carburetted 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide  and  <5arbonic  acid  gases,  the  last  of  which 
combines  with  the  potassa.  The  fixed  products  are  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa and  charcoal,  which  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  so- 
lution and  filtration.  When  deflagrated  with  half  its  weight  of  nitre, 
by  which  partof  t^c  charcoal  is  consumed,  it  forms  black  flux ;  and 
when  an  equal  weight  of  nitre  is  used,  so  as  to  oxidize  all  the  carbon 
of  the  tartaric  acid,  a  pure  carbonate  of  potassa,  called  white  flux,  is 
-procured,  * 

Tartrate  of  Potassa  and  Soda. — This  double  salt,  which  has  been 
long  emploved  in  medicine  uQder  the  name  of  Sdgndte  or  Bpchelksalt, 
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It  prepared  by  neutralizing  bitartrate  of  potaasa  with  carbonate  of  soda. 
By  evaporation  it  yields  prismatic  crystals,  the  sides  of  which  often 
amount  to  ten  or  twelve  in  number;  but  the  primary  form,  as  obtained 
by  cleavage*  is  a  right  rhombic  prism.  (Mr.  Brooke.)  I'he  crystaJs  are 
soluble  in  five  parts  of  cold  and  in  a  less  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
and  are  composed  of  114  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  tartrate  of  potassa, 
98  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  tartrate  of  soda,  and  eight  equivalents  of 
water. 

ThriraU  of  soda  is  of  little  importance.  It  is  frequently  made  extem- 
poraneously by  dissolving  equal  weights  of  tartaric  acid  and  bicari>onate 
of  soda  in  separate  portions  of  water,  and  then  mixing  the  solutions. 
A  very  agreeable  effervescing  draught  is  procured  in  this  way.  Soda 
is  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  potassa,  because  the  former  has 
little  or  no  tendency  to  form  an  insoluble  bitartrate. 

Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potaasa, — This  compound,  long  celebrated 
as  a  medicinal  preparation  under  the  name  of  tartar  emetic^  is  made  by 
boiling  protoxide  of  antimony  with  a  solution  of  bitartrate  of  potassa. 
The  oxide  of  antimony  is  furnished  for  this  purpose  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  the  glass  or  crocus  of  that  metad  is  employed.  The  Edin- 
burgh college  prepare  an  oxide  by  defiag^ting  sulphuret  of  antimony 
with  an  equal  weight  of  nitre;  and  the  college  of  Dublin  employ  the 
submuriate.  Mr.  Phillips  recommends  that  100  psH-ts  of  metallic  anti- 
mony in  fine  powder  be  boiled  to  dryness  in  an  iron  vessel  with  200  of 
sulpnuric  acid,  and  that  the  residual  subsulphate  be  bciile.d  with  an  equal 
weight  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  solution  of  the  double  salt,  however 
made,  should  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  allowed  to  cool  in 
order  that  crystals  may  form. 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  yields  crystals,  which  are  tranapa^ 
rent  when  first  formed,  but  become  white  and  opake  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  Its  primary  form  has  been  correctly  described  by  Mr.  Brooke 
as  an  octohedron  with  a  rhombic  base  (An.  of  Phil.  N.  S.  vi.  40.);  but 
the  edges  of  the  base  are  frequently  replaced  by  planes  which  commu- 
nicate a  prismatic  form,  audits  summits  are  generally  formed  with  an 
e^g^  instead  of  a  solid  angle,  which  edge  is  fi-equently  truncated,  pre- 
senting a  narrow  rectangular  surface..  It  frequently  occurs  in  segments, 
having  the  outline  of  a  triangular  prism,*  a  form  which  has  deceived 
many  into  the  belief,  tbat  the  tetrahedron  or  regular  octohedron  is  the 
primary  form  of  tartar  emetic.  It  has  a  styptic  metallic  taste,  reddens 
litmus  paper  slightly,  and  is  soluble  in  fifteen  parts,  of  water  at  60**,  and 
in  three  of  boiling  water.  (Dr.  Duncan,  jiro.)'  lis  aqueous  solution, 
like  that  of  all  the  tartrates^  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition  by 
keeping;  and  therefore,  if  kept  in  the  Kquid  form,  alcohol  should  be 
added  in  order  to  preserve  it.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son (First  Principlies,  vol.  ii.  p.  441),  it  is  composed  of 

Tartaric  acid               .  (66  x  2)  .  132  or  two  eqiiivalents. 
Protoxide  of  antimony  (52  x  3)  .  156  or. three  equivalents. 
Potassa      .            .  .            ,  .  48  or  one  equivalent- 
Water               .            ,  .  .       18  or  two  equivalents. 

354 

With  this  result  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Phillips  accords,  except  that  he 
found  three  instead  of  two  equivalents  of  water.  The  atomic  weight 
of  the  salt  would,  on  this  estimate,  be  363. 

Tartar  emetic  is  decomposed  by  many  reagents.  Thus  alkaline  sub- 
stances, from  their  superior  aftraoHon  for  tartaric  acid,  separate  oxide 
of  antimony.    The  pure  alkalies,  indeed,  and  especially  potassa  and 
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sodn,  precipitate  it  imperfectly,  owing*  to  their  tendency  to  unite  with 
and  dissolve  the  oxide;  but  the  allcaline  carbonates  throw  down  the 
oxide  much  more  completely.  Lime-water  occasions  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which  is  a  mixture  of  oxide  or  tartrate  of  antimony  and  tartrate  of 
lime.  The  stronger  acids,  such  as  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic, 
cause  a  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  bitartrate  of  potassa  and  a  sub- 
salt  of  antimony.  Decomposition  is  likewise  effected  by  several  metal- 
lic salts,  the  bases  of  which  yield  insoluble  compounds  with  tartaric 
acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down  the  orange  sulphuret  of 
antimony.  It  is  precipitated  by  many  vegetable  substances,  especially 
by  an  infusion  of  gall-nuts,  and  other  similar  astringent  solutions,  with 
which  it  forms  a  dirty  white  precipitate,  which  is  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  tannin  and  oxide  of  antimony..  This  combination  is  inert,  and 
therefore  a  decoction  of  cinchona  bark  is  recommended  as  an  antidote 
to  tartar  Emetic. 

Citric  Acid. 

This  acid  is  contained  in  many  of  the  acidulous  fruits,  but  exists  in 
large  quantity  in  the  juice  of  the  lime  and  lemon,  from  which  it  is  pro- 
cured by  a  process  very  similar  to  that  described  for  preparing  tartaric 
acid.  To  any  quantity  of  lime  or  lemon  juice,  finely  powdered  chalk 
is  added  as  long  as  effervescence  ensues;  and  the  insoluble  citfate  of 
lime,  after  being  well  washed  with  water,  is  decomposed  by  digestion 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  is  separated 
by  a  filter,  and  the  citric  acid  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation. 
They  are  rendered  quite  pure  by  being  dissolved  in  water  and  recrys- 
tallized.  The  proportions  required  in  this  process  are  86  parts  or 
one  equivalent  of  dry  citrate  of  lime,  and  49  parts  or  one  equivalent 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  should  be  diluted  with  about  ten  parts 
of  water. 

Citric  acid  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms  terminated  by  four  plane 
surfaces.  The  crystals  are  larg«  and  transparent,  undergo  no  change 
in  the  air,  and  if  kept  dry  may  be  preserved  for  ajiy  length  of  time 
without  decomposition.  They  have  an  intensely  sour  taste,  redden  lit- 
mus paper,  and  neutralize  alkalies.  Their  flavour  when  diluted  is  very 
ag^eable.  They  are  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold  and  in  half 
their  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  are  also  dissolved  by  alcohol.  The  » 
aqueous  solution  is  g^dually  decomposed  by  keeping.  It  is  converted 
into  oxalic  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  Exposed  to  heat,  the  crystals 
undergo  the  watery  fusion,  and  the  acid  itself  is  decomposed  before  all 
its  water  of  crystallization  is  expelled.  Besides  the  usual  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  vegfetable  matter,  a  peculiar  acid  sublimes,  to 
which  the  name  of  pyrocitric  add  is  applied. 

The  atomic  weight  of  citric  acid,  as  deduced  from  the  composition  of 
citrate  of  lead  by  Thomson  and  BerzeUus,  is  58;  and  the  c^itals  con- 
^8t  of  58  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  the  acid,  and  18  parts  ortwo  equiv- 
alents of  water.  According  to  the  analyses  of  the  same  chemists,  this 
acid  is  inferred  to  consist  of 

Carbon  .  .  ^  or  four  equivalents. 

Oxygen  .  .  32  or  four  equivalents* 

Hydrogen         .  .  2  or  two  equivalents* 

The  analysis  of  Gay-Luswc  and  tllilwW*^   of  Dr.  Prout,  and  Dr. 
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Ure,*  would  lead  to  a  dilTerent  statement;  but  the  foregoing  agrees 
better  with  the  atomic  weight  of  the  acid. 

Citric  acid  is  characterized  by  its  flavour,  by  the  form  of  its  crys- 
tals, and  by  forming  an  insoluble  salt  with  lime  and  a  deliquescent 
soluble  compound  with  potassa.  It  does  not  render  lime-water  tur- 
bid, unless  the  latter  is  in  excess,  and  fully  saturated  with  lime  in  the 
cold.  . 

Citric  acid  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  substitute  for  lemon  juice.  On 
some  occasions,  as  in  making  effervescing  draughts  or  acidulous  drinks, 
tartaric  acid  may  be  used  with  equal  advantage. 

The  salts  of  citric  acid  are  of  little  importance.  The  citrates  of  po- 
tassa, soda,  ammonia,  magnesia,  and  iron  are  soluble  in  water.  The  first 
is  often  made  extemporaneously  as  an  effervescing  draught.  The  citrates 
of  lime,  baryta,  and  strontia,  lead,  mercury,  and  silver,  are  very  spa- 
ringly soluble.  All  of  them  are  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  their  own 
acid,  and  are  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Malic  Acid. 

This  acid  is  contained  in  most  of  the  acidulous  fruits,  being  frequent- 
ly associated  with  tartaric  and  citric  acids.  Grapes,  currants,  g^oose- 
berries,  and  oranges  contain  it.  Yauquelin  found  it  in  the  tamarind 
mixed  with  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  and  in  the  house  leek  (sempervivum 
iedorum, )  combined  with  lime.  It  is  contained  in  considerable  quanti- 
ty in  apples,  a  circumstance  to  which  it  owes  its  name.  It  is  almost 
the  sole  acidifying  principle  of  the  berries  of  the  service-tree  (^sorbus 
aucupariot)  in  which  it  was  detected  by  Mr.  Donovan,  and  described  by 
him  under  tfale  name  of  sorbic  add  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1815;  but  it  was  afterwards  identified  with  the  malic  acid  by  Braconnot 
and  Houton-Labillardiere,  (An.  de  Ch.  etde  Ph.  viii.) 

3falic  acid  may  be  formed  by  digesting  sugar  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  nitric  acid;  but  the  best  mode  of  procuring  it  is  from  the 
berries  of  the  service-tree.  The  juice  of  the  unripe  berries  is  diluted 
with  three  or  four  parts  of  water,  filtered,  and  heated;  and  while  boil- 
ing, a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  added  as  long  as  any  turbidity  ap- 
pears. The  colouring  matter  of  the  berry  is  thus  precipitated,  while 
malate  of  lead  remains  in  solution.  The  liquid,  while  at  a  boiling  tem- 
perature, is  then  filtered.  At  first  a  small  quantity  of  dark-coloured 
salt  subsides;  but  on  decanting  the  hot  solution  into  another  vessel,  the 
malate  of  lead  is  gradually  deposited,  in  cooling,  in  groups  of  brilliant 
white  crystals.  This  process — a  modification  of  the  common  one — ^has 
lately  been  recommended  by  W5hler.  The  malate  is  then  decomposed 
by  a  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  insufficient  for  combining  with 
all  the  oxide  of  lead;  by  which  means  a  solution  is  procured  containing 
malic  Sicld  together  with  a  little  lead.  The  latter  is  afterwards  precipi- 
tated by  sidphuretted  hydrogen. 

Malic  acid  has  a  very  pleasant  acid  taste.  It  crystallizes  with  great 
difficulty  and  in  an  imperfect  manner,  attracts  moisture  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  gradually  decomposed  by  keeping.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
oxalic  acid.  Heated  in  close  vessels  it  is  decomposed  with  formation  of 
a  new  and  volatile  acid,  which  has  hence  received  the  name  of  pyrih 
maUc  acid. 

According  to  a  recent  analysis  of  the  ihalates  of  lime,  lead,  and  cop- 
per by  Dr.  Prout,  100  parts  of  anhydrous  malic  acid  consist  of  40.68 


Philosophical  Transactions  for  1812, 
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parts  of  carbon,  54.24  of  oxygen,  and  5.08  parts  of  hydrogen.  This 
-^result  differs  considerably  from  that  lately  published  by  Liebig,  accord- 
ing^ to  whose  analysis  of  malate  of  zinc  and  malate  of  silver,  the  acid 
is  composed  of  four  equivalents  of  carbon,  four  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  ' 
hydrogen;  and  the  equivalent  of  the  acid  is  57,  (An.  de  Ch^et  de  Ph. 
xliii.  259.) 

Most  of  the  salts  of  malic  acid  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water. 
The  malates  of  soda  and  potassa  are  deliquescent  and  very  soluble. 
Those  of  lead  and  lime,  the  most  insoluble  of  the  malates,  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  are  freely  dissolved  by  that  liquid  at  a  boiling 
temperature,  a  circumstance  which  distinguishes  the'malic  from  oxalic, 
tartaric,  and  citric  acids. 

Benzoic  Jicid, 

Benzoic  acid  exists  in  gum  benzoin,  in  storax,  in  the  balsams  of 
Peru  and.Tolu,  and  in  several  other  vegetable  substances.  M.  Vogel 
has  detected  it  in  the  flowers  of  the  trifolixtm  melilotus  offidnaiis.  It  is 
found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  urine  of  the  cow  and  other  herbi- 
vorous animals,  .and  is  perhaps  derived  fr^m  the  grasses  on  which  they 
feed.     It  has  also  been  detected  in  the  urine  of  children. 

This  acid  is  commonly  extracted  from  gum  benzoin.  One  method 
consists  in  heating  the  benzoin  in  an  earthen  pot,  over  which  is  placed 
a  cone  of  paper  to  receive  the  acid  as  it  sublimes;  but  since  the  pro- 
duct is  always  impure,  owing  to  the  presence  of  empyreumatic  oil,  it 
is  better  to  extract  the  acid  by  means  of  an  alkali.  The  usual  process 
C(Hisists  in  boiling  finely  powdered  g^m  benzoin  in  ti  large  quantity  of 
water  along  with  lime  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  by  which  means  a  ben- 
zoate  is  formed.  To  the  solution,  after  being  filtered  and  concentrated 
by  evjaporation,  muriatic  acid  is  added,  which  unites  with  the  base,  and 
throws  down  the  benzoic  acid.  It  is  theh  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and 
purified  by  sublimation. 

Benzoic  acid  has  a  sweet  and  aromatic  rather  than  a  sour  taste;  but  it 
reddens  litmus  paper,  and  neutralizes  alkalies.  It  fuses  readily  by  heat, 
and  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  its  point  of  fusion,  il  is  converted 
into  vapo|Lir,  emitting  a  peculiar,  fragrant,  and  highly  characteristic 
odour,  and  condensing  on  cool  surfaces  without  change.  When  strong- 
ly heated,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  clear  yellow  flame.  It  under- 
goes no  change  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  the 
action  even  of  nitric  acid.  It  requires  about  24  parts  of  boiling  water 
for  iolution,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  the 
fofm  of  n»nute  acicular  crystals  of  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  especially  by  the  aid  of  heat. 

Benzoic  acid  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  odour  and  volatility.  Its 
salts  are  all  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  with  deposition  of  benzoic 
acid  if  the  solution  is  moderately  concentrated. 

The  atomic  wc%ht  of  benzoic  acid,  as  inferred  from  the  analysis  of 
benzoate  of  lead  by  Berzelius,  and.Uiat  of  perbenzoate  of  iron  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  is  120. 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  this  acid  by  Berzelius,  tog^ether  with  the 
nuifl^er  representing  the  weight  of  its  combining  proportion,  appears 
to  justify  the  opinion  that  it  is  coo^posed  of 

Carbon  .    ,       -r       90  or  fifteen  equivalents, 

Oxygen  .  .        24  or  three  equivalents, 

Hydrogen  .  6  or  six  equivalents. 

120 

?  40 
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According  to  the  analyos  of  Dr.  Ure,  it  contains  thirteen  instead  ^ 
fifteen  equrfalents  of  carbon.  (Philos.  Tians.  for  1822.) 

Most  of  the  benzoates  are  soluble  in  water.  Those  of  lead,  nierciiiy» 
■nd  peroxide  of  iron  are  the  most  insoluble.  The  benzoates  of  sod* 
and  ammonia  are  sometimes  employed  far  separating  iron  frcMn  manga' 
nese.  If  the  solution  is  quite  neutral,  peroxide  of  iron  is  completdy 
predpitated,  while  the  manganese  remains  in  solution, 

Gallic  •/Scid. 

Thia  acid  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1786,  and  exists  ready  ibfm* 
ed  in  the  bark  of  many  trees,  and  in  gall-nuts.  It  is  always  associated 
with  tannin,  a  substance  to  which  it  is  allied  in  a  manner  lutherto  onez- 
plained. 

Several  processes  have  been  described  for  the  preparation  of  gallle 
add;  but  the  most  economical  appears  to  be  that  of  Scheele  as  modi- 
fied by  M.  Braconnot  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  ix.)  Any  quanti^  of  gall* 
nuts,  reduced  to  powder,  is  infused  for  a  few  days  in  four  times  their 
weight  of  water;  and  the  infusion,  after  being  strained  through  linen, 
is  kept  for  two  months  in  a  moderately  warm  atmosphere.  During  this 
perioid,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  becomes  mouldy,  the  tannin  of  the 
gall-nuts  disappears  more  or  less  completely,  and  a  yellovdsh  crystal- 
line matter  is  deposited.  On  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistence 
of  Bjrrup,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  an  additional  quantity  of  the  -same 
substance  subsides.  The  gallic  acid,  thus  procured,  is  impure,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  colouring  matter,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  to  which  H. 
Braconnot  has  applied  the  name  of  ellagie  add.  The  gallic  acid  is  se- 
parated from  the  latter  by  boiling  water,  in  which  the  ellagie  acid  is 
insoluble;  and  it  is  rendered  wliite  by  digestion  with  animal  charcoal 
deprived  of  its  phosphate  of  lime  by  muriatic  acid.  When  the  colour- 
less solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  the  gallic  acid  is  deposited 
in  small  white  acicular  crystals  of  a  silky  lustre.  Some  crystals  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Brooke,  were  in  the  form 
of  an  oblique^rhombic  prism. 

Pure  gallic*  acid  may  easily  be  procured  by  sublimation.  For  this 
purpose  the  impure  acid  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  350^  F., 
either  in  a  wide-mouthed  glass  flask  covered  with  a  cone  of  paper,  or 
in  an  earthen  capsule  covered  with  a  capsule  of  the  same  kind,  kept 
cool,  for  collecting  the  sublimate.  If  the  process  is  conducted  slowly 
and  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  the  crystals  are  colourless  and  in  delicate  long 
scales,  but  they  are  soiled  with  dark  oily  matter,  when  the  heat  is  too 
high. 

Impure  gallic  acid  has  a  weak  sour  taste,  accompanied  with  slight 
astringency,  and  an  acid  reaction  with  test  paper;  but  the  pure  sublimed 
acid  barely  reddens  litmus,  and  has  a  faintly  bitter  and  astringent  taste 
without  acidity.  It  fuses  at  276*>,  and  at  a  few  degrees  higher  sublimes 
slowly,  the  fused  mass  being  darkened  at  the  same  tifte.  The  odour  of 
its  vapour  is  faint,  and  somewhat  resembles  that  of  boracic  acid.  It  is 
soluble  in  twenty-four  parts  of  cold  and  in  three  of  boiling  water;  and 
it  is  likewise  dissolved  by  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  bec<Hnes 
mouldy  by  keeping.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  When 
strongly  heated  in  the'  open  air,  it  tastes  fire;  and  at  a  high  temperature 
in' close  vessels,  it  is  in  part  decomposed,  and  in  part  sublimes,  appa- 
rently without  change. 

The  composition  and  atomic  weight  of  gallic  acid  have  not  been  deter- 
mined in  a  satisfactory  manner.  From  an  analvsis  of  the  gallate  of  lead 
by  Berzelius,  the  equivalent  of  the  acid  is  probably  about  63  or  64;  and 
according  to  the  same  chemist  it  is  composed  of  (An.  of  Phil,  v.) 
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Carbon  ,  .  56.64 

Oxygen  •  .  •  .  38.36 

Hydrogen  ,  •  .  .  5.00 

With  lime-water  gallic  acid  yields  a  brownish-green  precipitate,  which 
is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  solution,  and  acq^uires  a  reddish  tint. 
It  is  distingoished  from  tannin  by  causing  no  precipitate  in  a  solution  of 
gelatin.  With  a  salt  of  iron  it  forms  a  dark-blue  coloured  compound, 
which  is  the  basis  of  ink.  The  finest  colour  is  procured  when  the  per-* 
oxide  and  protoxide  of  iron  are  mixed  together.  This  character  dis- 
tinguishes gallic  acid  from  every  other  substance  excepting  tannin. 

The  salts  of  gallic  acid,  called  gcdlates,  have  been  imperfectly  ex- 
anuned.  The  gallates  of  potassa,  soda  and  ammonia  are  soluble  in  wa- 
ttts  but  most  of  the  other  gallates .  are  of  sparing  solubility.  On  thig 
account  many  of  the  metallic  solutions  are  precipitated  by  gallic  acid. 

EUagic  ctcid,  so  called  by  Braconnot  from  the  word  galle  read  back* 
wards,  is  left,  in  the  process  above  described,  after  the  gallic  acid  is 
removed  by  hot  water,  in  the  form  of  a  gray  powder,  .the  greater  part 
of  which  is  soluble  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potassa.  -  On  exposure  to  the 
aiTi  so  that  the  alkali  may  absorb  carbonic  acid,  small  shining  scales  are 
deposited.  These  consist  of  ellagic  acid  and  potassa,  and  by  washing 
them  with  dilute  muriatic  acid  the  former  is  left  as  a  yellowish-gray 
powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  has  no  taste* 
mid  reddens  litmus  funUy.    Its  real  nature  is  not  yet  determined* 

Succinic  ^cid. 

This  add  is  procured  by  heating  powdered  amber  in  a  retort  by  a 
regulated  temperature,  when  the  succinic  acid,  which  exists  ready 
formed  in  amber,  passes  over  and  condenses  in  the  receiver.  As  first 
obtained,  it  has  a  yellow  colour  and  pecuUar  odour,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  some  empyreumatic  oil;  but  it  is  rendered  quite  pure  and  white 
b^  being  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
od  is  decomposed,  and  the  succinic  acid  left  unchanged. 

Succinic  acid  has  £t  sour  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  paper.  It  is  sol- 
uble both  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  by  evaporation  in  an- 
hydrous prisms.  When  briskly  heated,  it  fuses,  undergoes  decompo- 
ation,  and  in  part  sublimes,  emitting  a  peculiar  and  very  characteristic 
odour. 

The  salts  of  succinic  acid  have  been  little  examined.  The  succinates 
of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water.  That  of  ammonia  is  frequency  em- 
ployed for  separating  iron  from  manganese,  persuccinate  of  iron  being 
quite  insoluble  in  cold  water,  provided  the  solutions  are  neutral.  Suc- 
cinate of  manganese,  on  the  contrary,  is  soluble. 

The  atomic  weight  of  succinic  acid,  deduced  from  tlie  composition 
of  succinate  of  iron  and  of  lead  by  Thomson  and  Berzelius,  is  50;  and 
according  to  the  analysis  of  succinate  of  lead  by  Berzetius,  which  has 
laftelf  been  confirmed  by  Liebig  and  Wdbler,  this  acid  is  inferred  to 
consist  of 

Carbon  •  .  24  or  four  equivalents. 

Oxygen  ,  .  .24  or  three  equivalents. 

Hydrogen         .  .    **         2  or  two  equivalents. 

50 

It  hence  differs  in- composition  from  acetic  acid,  only  in  containing  one 
equivalent  less  of  hy<irogen. 
0<inkphcm  4<^'^Th.is  cQn\pQiy\4  l\aa  ivot  lutUerto  been  foun4in  an^ 
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pUntf  and  is  procured  only  by  digesting'  camphor  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  vater. 
Its  taste  is  rather  bitter,  and  its  odour  somewhat  similar  to  saffron.  It 
reddens  litmus  paper,  and  combines  with  alkalies,  forming  salts  winch 
are  called  camphorates.  This  acid  has  not  been  applied  to  any  useful 
purpose. 

Made  or  aaceholadic  add  was  discovered  by  Scheele  ia  1780.  It  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  certsun  substances,  such  as  guro, 
manna,  and  sug^r  of  milk.  The  readiest  and  cheapest  mode  of  form- 
ing it  is  by  digesting  gum  with  three  times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid.  On 
applying  heat,  effervescence  ensues,  and  three  acids — ^the  oxalic,  malic, 
and  saccholactic — ^are  the  products.  The  latter,  from  its  insolubility, 
subsides  as  a  white  powder,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  oUiers  by 
washing  with  cold  water.  In  this  state  Dr.  Prout  says  it  is  very  impure. 
To  pnrify  it  he  digests  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and  dissolves 
the  resulting  salts  in  boiling  water.  It  is  filtered  while  hot,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  slowly  almost  to  dryness.  The  saccholactate  of  am- 
monia is  thus  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  to  be  washed  with  cold 
distilled  water,  until  they  become  quite  white.  They  are  then  dissolv- 
ed in  boiling  water,  and  the  saturated  hot  solution  dropped  into  oold 
dilute  nitric  acid. 

The  saccholactic  is  a  weak  acid,  which  b  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
requires  sixty  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  When 
heated  in  a  retort  it  is  decomposed,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  pro- 
ducts, yields  a  volatile  white  substance,  to  which  the  name  of  pyro- 
mudc  add  has  been  applied.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Prout, 
saccholactic  acid  is  composed  of  33  parts  of  carbon>  61.5  of  oxygen, 
and  4.9  Qf  hydrogen. 

Moroxytic  Add, — This  compound,  which  was  discovered  by  Klaproth, 
is  found  m  combinstion  with  lime  on  the  bark  of  the  tnorus  aiba  or  white 
mulberry,  and  has  hence  received  the  appellation  of  morie  or  moroxyke 
add.  It  is  obtained  by  decomposing  moroxylate  of  lime  by  acetate  o 
lead,  and  then  separating  the  lead  from  the  moroxylate  of  that  base  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Hydrocyanic  or  prussie  add,  which  is  not  an  unfrequent  production  of 
plants,  has  already  been  described. 

The  sorbtCf  as  already  mentioned,  has  been  shown  to  be  malic  acid« 

Hheumic  Add, — This  name  was  applied  to  the  acid  principle  contain* 
ed  in  the  stem  of  the  garden  rhubarb;  but  M.  Lassaigne  has  shown  it  to 
be  oxalic  acid. 

Boletic  add  was  discovered  by  M.  Braconnot,  in  the  juice  of  the 
Boletus pseudoigniarius.  As  it  is  a  compound  of  no  importance,  I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  original  paper  for  an  account  of  it.  (Annals  of  Phil, 
vol.  ii.) 

Igasuric  Add. — MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  have  proposed  this -name 
for  the  acid  which  occurs  in  combination  with  strychnia  in  the  nux  vom- 
ica and  St.  Ignatius's  bean;  but  its  existence,  as  diifei*ent  from  all  other 
known  acids,  is  doubtful. 

MelliticAdd. — This  acid  is  contained  in  the  rare  substance  called 
honey-stonCf  which  is  occasionally  met  with  at  Thuringia  in  Gennany. 
The  honey-stone,  according  to  j^laprotb,  is  a  mellitate  of  alumina,  and 
on  boiling  it  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  acid  is  dissolved,  and  the 
alumina^  subsides.  On  concentrating  the  solution,  mellitic  acid  is  de- 
posited in  minute  acicular  crystals.  From  its  rarity  it  has  been  little 
studied,  and  is  of  little  importance.  According  to  a  late  analysis  by 
Liebig  and  Wdhler,  it  consists  solely  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  ratio 
of  four  equivalents  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter,  giving  an  equiv- 
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alent  of  48  for  the  add^  which  is  the  proportion  in  which  it  unites  Mrith 
alkaUes.  This  is  exacU3r  the  constitution  of  succinic  acid  without  its 
hydrogen.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  zliii.  .200. ) 

Suberic  add  is  procured  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cork.  Its  acid 
properties  are  feeble.  It  is  veiy  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  deported  from  the  solution  in  cooling  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder.  Its  salts,  which  have  been  little  examined,  are  known  by  the 
name  of  suberaieB, 

ZumieSjeid. — This  compound,  procured  by  Br&eonnot  from  several 
Tegetable  substances  which  had  imdergone  the  acetous  fermentation, 
appears  from  the  observations  of  Yogel  to  be  ktetie  (acetic)  acid.  (An- 
nals of  Philosophy,  vol.  xii.) 

ISnie  Add* — This  acid  exists  in  cinchona  bark  in  combination  with 
lime.  On  evaporating  an  infuaon  of  bark  to  tiie  consistence  of  an  ex- 
tract, and  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  a  viscid  matter  remedns, 
consisting  of  kinate  of  lime  and  mucilaginous  matters.  On  dissolving  it 
in  water,  and  allowing  the  concentrated  solution  to  evaporate  sponta- 
neously in  a  warm  place,  the  kinate  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  with 
dihedral  summits,  and  sometimes  in  rhomboidal  plates.  From  a  solution 
of  this  salt  Vauquelin  precipitated  the  lime  by  means  of  oxalic  acid,  and 
thus  obtained- kinic  acid  in  a  pure  state.   (An.  de  Ch.  lix.) 

Kinic  acid  has  an  acid  taste  like  that  of  tartaric  acid,  reddens  litmus, 
and  neutralizes  alk&lies.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.637.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  requiring  two  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  the  for- 
mer at  48^  F.  It  forms  soluble  compounds  with  alkalies  and' alkaline 
earths,  and  is  not  precipitsilad  by  a  salt  of  mercury,  lead,  or  silver. 
Kinate  of  soda  Crystallizes  in  very  fine  six-sided  prisms. 

According  to  M.  Henry,  jun.  and  Plisson,  kinic  acid  is  composed  of 
two  equivalents  of  carbon,  font'  of  hydrogen,  and  three  of  oxygen,  a 
^constitution  which  would  ms^e  its  equivalent  40;  bat  judging  from  the 
ratio  in  which  it  combines  with  alkalies,  they  found  its  equivalent  to  be 
183.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xli.  325.) 

Meeonie  add,  which  is  combined  with  morphia  in  opium,  will  be  most 
conveniently  described  in  the  following  section. 

Pedie  Add. — This  substance,  distinguished  by  its  remarkable  tenden- 
cy to  gelatinize,  a  property  from  which  its  name  is  derived  (from  ^9ixti9, 
coagulum,)  was  originally  described  by  Braconnot;  and  it  has  since  been 
examined  by  the  late  celebrated  Vauquelin.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph, 
xxviii.  173,  and  xli.  46.)  Braconnot  believed  it  to  be  present  in  all 
plants;  but  he  extracted  it  chiefly  from  the  carrot.  For  this  purpose, 
carrot  is  made  into  a  pulp,  the  juice  is  expressed,  and  the  solid  part 
well  washed  with  distilled  water.  It  is  then  boiled  for  about  ten  mm- 
utes  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  pure  potassa,  or  as  Vauquelin  ad- 
vised, with  bicarbonate  of  potassa  in  the  ratio  of  5  parts  to  100  of  the 
washed  pulp,  and  muriate  of  lime  is  added  to  the  filtered  liquor.  The 
precipitate,  consisting  of  peotic  acid  and  lime,  is  well  washed,  and  the 
lime  removed  by  water  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid. 

Pectic  acid,  as  thus  procured,  is  in  the  form  of  jelly.  It  is'  insoluble 
in  cold  water  and  acids,  and  nearly  so  in  boiling  water.  It  has  a  slight 
acid  reaction,  and  a  feeble  neutralizing  power  with  alkalies,  with  which 
it  forms  soluble  compounds.  The  earthy  pectates  are  very  insoluble, 
and  on  this  account,  in  preparin'^ pectic  acid,  pure  water  must  be  used;: 
for  the  process  always  fails,  when  water  containing  earthy  salts  is  em- 
ployed. 

By  digestion  in  a  strong  solution  of  potassa,  pectic  acid  disappears, 
the  Uquid  becomes  brown,  and  oxalate  of  potassa  is  obtained  by  evapo- 
ration.   This  ftict  excites  some  suspicion  that  pectic  acid  may  be  a  com-f 

40* 
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pound  of  oxalic  acid  with  a'yeg^table  principle  analogous  to  gum;  bat 
the  conviersion  of  organic  substances  in  general  into  oxalic  acid  by  tike 
action  of  potassa,  as  already  noticed  at  page  454,  diminishes  the  fane 
of  this  objection. 

Cgrhazotic  .tfcidl— This  name  has  been  applied  by  K.  liebig  to  a  pe- 
culiar acid  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo.  It  was  first 
noticed  by  Hausmann,  and  subsequently  examined  by  Proust,  Fourcioy 
and  Vauquelin,  Chevreul,  and  Liebig.  It  is  m%de  by  dissolving  smaU 
fragments  of  the  best  indigo  in  eight  er  ten  times  their  weight  of  mod- 
erately strong  nitric  acid,  and  boiling  as  long  as  nitrous  acid  fumes  are 
evolved.  During  the  action,  carbonic,  prussic,  and  nitrous  acids  are 
evolved;  and  in  the  liquid,  besides  carbazotic  acid,  is  found  a  resinous 
matter,  artificial  tannin,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  mistaken  for  the  benzoic 
by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  and  recognised  as  a  distinct  compound 
under  the  name  of  acicfq/*  tnePi^o  by  Chevreul.  On  cooling,  carbazotic 
acid  is  freely  deposited  in  transparent  yellow  crystals;  and  on  evaporat- 
ing the  residual  liquid,  and  adding  cold  water,  an  additional  quantity 
of  the  acid  is  procured.  To  render  it  quite  pure  it  should  be  dissolv- 
ed in  hot  water,  and  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  potassa.  As  the  liquid 
cools,  carbazotate  of  potassa  crystallizes,  and  may  be  purified  by  re- 
peated crystallization.  The  acid  may  be  precipitated  from  this  salt  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

Carbazotic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water;  but  it  is  dissolved 
much  more  freely  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  on  cooling  yields  brilliant 
crystalline  plates  of  a  yellow  colour.  Ether  and  alcohol  dissolve  it 
readily.  It  is  fused  and  volatilized  by  heat  without  decomposition;  but 
when  suddenly  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  it  inflames  without  explosion, 
and  bums  with  a  yellow  flame,  with  a  residue  of  charcoal.  Its  solution 
has  a  bright  yellow  colour,  reddens  litmus  paper,  is  extremely  bitter, 
acts  like  a  strong  aoid  on  metallic  oxides,  and  yields  crystallizable  salts. 
Its  composition  will  be  stated  in  the  description  of  indigotic  acid. 
(Journal  of  Science,  ii.  210,  and  iii.  490.) 

The  bitter  principle  of  Welter,  formed  by  the  action  of  mtric  acid 
on  silk,  as  also  the  bitter  principle  of  aloes,  which  Braconnot  prepared 
by  heating  aloes  in  nitric  acid  of  1.2S  until  reaction  ceased,  is  carbazo- 
tic acid« 

Indigotic  Add. — The  acid  of  indigo,  above  noticed,  has  lately  been 
carefully  studied  by  Dr.  Buff.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxxvli.  160,  xxxix. 
290,  andxli.  174.)  It  is  generated,  with  disengagement  of  carbonic 
acid  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  in  equal  measures,  but  without  the  pro- 
duction of  any  carbazotic  acid,  by  boiling  indigo  in  rather  dilute  nitric 
acid,  fonned  by  mixing  nitric  acid  of  1.2  with  an  equal  weight  of  wa- 
ter. To  the  solution,  kept  boiling,  indigo  in  coarse  powder  is  gradual- 
ly added,  as  long  as  effervescence  continues;  and  hot  water  is. occasion- 
ally added  to  supply  loss  by  evaporation.  The  impure  indigotic  acid, 
deposited  in  cooling,  is  boiled  with  oxide  of  lead  and  filtered,  in  order 
to  separate  resin;  and  the  clear  yellow  solutk)n  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  again  filtered  at  a  boiling  temperature.  On  cooling, 
the  acid  crystallizes  in  yellowish-white  needles.  In  order  to  purity 
them  completely,  they  are  digested  in  water  with  carbonate  of  baryta; 
and  the  indigotate  of  baryta,  deposited  from  the  hot  filtered  solution  in 
cooling,  was  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  decomposed  by  an  acid.  In- 
digotic acid  was  thus  obtained  in  acicular  crystals  of  snowy  whiteness, 
which  contracted  greatly  in  drying,  and  lost  their  crystalfine  aspecti 
but  the  dry  mass  was  dazzlingly  white,  and  had  a  silky  lustre. 

Indigotic  acid  decomposes  carbonates,  but  it  is  a  feeble  acid,  and 
reddens  litmus  faintly,     it  requires  1000  times  its  weight  of  cold  water 
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for  solution,  but  is  soluble  to  any  extent  in  hot  water  and -alcohol. 
Heated  in  a  tube  it  fuses,'  and  sublimes  without  decomposition;  and  the 
fused  mass,  in  cooling,  crystallizes  in  six-sided  plates.  When  heated 
in  open  vessels  it  is  inflamed,  and  bums  with  much  smoke.  By  diges- 
tion  in  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  carbazotic  acid»  with  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrous  acid  fumes,  and  production  of  a  small  quantity 
of  oxalic  acid.  The  change  manifestly  depends  on  the  sibstraction  both 
of  carbon  and  oxygen,  as  appears  from  the  following  view  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  two  acids  as  given  by  Dr.  BuiF. 

Indigoiie  add,  CarhazoHe  add. 

Carbon           .         15        .  .  10  equivafehts. 

Oxygen         .        10        .  .  10  equivalents. 

Nitrogen        .          2        .  .  4  equivalents. 

The  substances  called  resin  and  artificial  tannin,  formed  dunng  the 
preceding  processes,  consist  of  a  brown  friable  matter  united  or  mixed 
with  different  proportions  of  indigotic  and  nitric  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol;  but  it  is  dissolved  by  pure  alkalies  and  their  car- 
bonates, and  is  precipitat-ed  from  the  solution  by  acids.  It  is  best  pro- 
cured by  boiling  one  part  of  indigo  with  3  of  nitric  acid  diluted  with  15 
or  20  of  Water,  being  purified  from  indigotic  acid  by  the  action  of  hot 
water.  In  order  to  separate  it  from  unchanged  indigo,  it  is  dissolved  by 
carbonate  of  potassa,  and  precipitated  by  an  acid. 


SECTION  II. 

VEGETABLE  ALKALIES. 

UiTDZK  this  title  are  comprehended  those  proximate  vegetable  prin- 
ciples which  are  possessed  of  alkaline  properties.  The  honour  of  dis- 
•  covering  the  existence  of  this  class  of  bodies  is  due  to  Sertuerner,  a 
German  apothecary,  who  published  an  account  of  morphia  so  long  ago 
as  the  year  1803;  but  the  subject  excited  no  notice  until  the  publication 
of  his  second  essay  in  1816.  The  chemists  who  have  since  cultivated 
this  department  with  most  success  are  M.  Robiquet,  and  MM.  Felletier 
and  Caventou. 

All  the  vegetable  alkalies,  according  to  the  researches  of  Pelletier 
and  Dumas,  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen!  (An. 
de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxiv.)  They  are  decomposed  with  facility  by  nitric 
acid  and  by  heat,  and  ammonia  is  always  one  of  the  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation.  They  never  exist  in  an  insulated  state  in  the 
plants  which  contain  them;  but  are  apparently  in  every  case  combined 
with  an  acid,  with  which  they  form  a  salt  more  or  less  soluble  in  water. 
These  alkalies  are  for  the  most  part  vei*y  insoluble  in  water,  and  of 
sparing  solubility  in  cold  alcohol;  but  they  are  all  readily  dissolved  by 
that  fluid  at  a  boiling  temperature,  being  deposited  from  the  solution, 
commonly  in  the  form  of  crystals,  on  cooling.  Most  of  the  salts  are  far 
more  soluble  in  water  than  the  alkalies  themselves,  and  several  of  them 
arc  remarkable  for  their  solubility. 

As  the  vegetable  alkalies  agree  in  several  of  their  leading  chemical 
properties,  the  mode  of  preparing  one  of  them  admits  of  being  applied 
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with  alight  vamtion  to  all.  The  general  outline  of  the  method  is  as 
follows. — The  substance  containing  the  alkaline  principle  is  digested, 
or  mwe  commonly  macerated,  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  dis- 
solves the  salt,  the  base  of  which  is  the  yegetable  alkali.  On  adding 
some  more  powerful  salifiable  base,  such  as  potassa  or  ammonia,  or 
boiling  the  solution  for  a  few  minutes  with  lime  or  pure  magnesia,  the 
vegetable  alkali  is  separated  from  its  acid,  and  being  in  that  state  inso- 
lid>le  in  water,  may  be  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed.  As  thus  pro- 
cured, however,  it  is  impure,  retaimng  some  of  the  other  principles, 
such  as  the  oleaginous,  resinous,  or  colouring  matters  with  which  it  is 
associated  in  the  plant.  To  purify  it  from  &ese  substances,  it  should 
be  mixed  with  a  little  animal  charcoal,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohoL 
The  alcoholic  solution,  which  is  to  be  filtered  while  hot,  yields  the  pure 
alkali,  either  on  cooling  or  by  evaporation;  and  if  not  quite  colourless, 
it  should  again  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  alcohol  and  animal  char- 
coal. In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  employing  a  large  quantity  <^ 
alcohol,  the  following  modification  of  the  process  may  be  adopted. 
The  vegetable  alkali,  after  being  precipitated  and  collected  on  a  nher, 
is  made  to  unite  with  some  acid,  such  as  the  acetic,  sulphuric,  or  mu- 
riatic, and  the  solution  boiled  with  animal  charcoal  until  the  colouring 
matter  is  removed.  The  alkali  is  then  precipitated  by  ammonia  or  some 
other  salifiable  base. 

Morphia. 

Opium  contsdns  a  great  diversity  of  different  principles,  among  widch 
the  following  may  in  particular  be  enumerated: — morphia,  meconic 
acid,  narcotine,  gummy,  resinous,  and  extractive  colouring  matters, 
lignin,  fixed  oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  caoutchouc.  On  infusing  opium 
in  water,  several  of  these  principles  are  dissolved,  and  especially  me- 
conate  of  morphia,  together  with  narcotine,  which  is  likewise  rendered 
soluble  by  an  acid. 

One  of  the  best  processes  for  preparing  pure  morphia  is  that  recom- 
mended by  M.  Robiquet.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  v.)  The  concentrated 
infusion  of  a  pound  of  opium  is  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
about  150  g^ns  of  pure  magnesia,  and  the  grayish  crystalline  precipi- 
tate, which  consists  of  meconate  of  magnesia,  morphia,  narcotine, 
colouring  matter,  and  the  excess  of  magnesia,  is  collected  on  a  filter* 
and  edulcorated  with  cold  water.  This  powder  is  then  digested  at  a 
temperature  of  120**  or  130*  F.  in  dilute  alcohol,  which  removes  the 
narcotine  and  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter.  The  morphia 
is  then  taken  up  by  concentrated  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  deposited  in 
crystals  on  cooling.  Dr.  Christison  informs  me  that  by  this  process, 
conducted  in  the  laboratory  of  M.  Robiquet,  he  procured  three  drachms 
and  a  half  of  morphia  from  half  a  pound  of  a  very  pure  specimen  of 
the  best  Turkey  opium. 

Dr.  Thomson  proposes  to  precipitate  the  morphia  by  ammonia,  and 
to  purify  it  by  solution  in  acetic  acid  and  digestion  with  animal  char- 
coal. (Annals  of  Phil.  vol.  xv.)  This  process  is  very  convenient;  but 
it  does  not  give  so  large  a  product  as  the  foregoing,  as  some  of  the 
morphia  is  retained  in  solution.  The  animal  charcoal  should  he  depriv- 
ed of  phosphate  of  lime  by  muriatic  acid  before  being  used. 

Pure  morphia  crystallizes  readily  when  its  alcoholic  solution  is  eva- 
porated, and  yields  colourless  crystals  of  a  brilliant  lustre.  They  most- 
ly occur  in  irregular  six-sided  prisms  with  dihedral  summits?  but  their 
primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism,  of  which  the  lateral  planes  only 
appear  in  the  crystals.  (Brooke.)  It  is  almost  wholly  insoluble  in  cold, 
and  to  a  very  small  extent  in  hot  water.    It  is  soluble  in  strong  alcohol. 
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especially  by  the  aid  of  heat.  In  its  pure  state  it  has  scarcely  any  taste; 
but  when  rendered  soluble  by  combining  with  an  acid  or  by  solution 
in  alcohol,  it  is  intensely  bitter.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  com- 
bines with  acids,  forming  neutral  salts,  which  are  far  more  soluble 
in  water  than  morphia  itself,  and  for  the  most,  part  are  capable  of  crys- 
tallizing. 

Strong  nitric  acrid  decomposes  morphia,  forming  a  red  solution,  which 
by  tlie  continued  action  of  the  acid  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  ul- 
timately converted  into  oxalic  acid.  This  circumstance  was  first  noticed 
by  Pelletier  and  Caventou;  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  morphia^  since  nitric 
acid  has  a  similar  effect  on  strycluiia. 

Morphia  is  the  narcotic  principle  of  opium.  When  pure,  owing  to 
its  insolubility,  it  is  almost  inert;  for  M*  Orfila  gave  twelve  grains  of  it 
to  a  dog  without  its  being  followed  by  any  sensible  effect.*  In  a  state 
of  scAution,  on  the  contrary,  it  acts  on  the  animal  system  with  great 
energy,  Sertuerner  having  noticed  alarming  symptoms  from  so  small  a 
quantity  as  half  a  gprain.  From  this  it  appears  to  follow  that  the  effepts 
of  an  overdose  of  a  salt  of  morphia  maybe  prevented  by  giving  a  dilute- 
solution  of  ammonia,  o^an  alkaline  carbonate,  so  as  to  precipitate  the 
vegetable  alkali.  When  carefully  administered  morphia  may  be  em- 
ployed very  advantageously  ip.  the  practice  of  medicine;  since,  accord- 
ing to  MagencUe,  it  produces  the  soothing  effects  of  opium,  without 
causing  the  feverish  excitement,  heat,  and  headach  which  so  frequent- 
ly accompany  the  employment  of  that  drug.  The  best  mode  of  exhib- 
iting it  is  in  the  form  of  acetate  of  morphia,  a  salt  which  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  crystallizes  hi  divergent  prisms  by  evaporation.  The  basis 
Cyf  Battley's  sedative  liquor  is  supposed  to  be  acetate  of  morphia, .  This 
compound,  from  being  inodorous,  and  therefore  less  easily  detected 
than  opium,  has  been  employed  for  criminal  purposes,  and  M.  Las- 
saigne  has  described  the  following  method  for  discovering  its  presence. 
(An.  de  Ch.  et  dePh.  xxv.  102.)  The  suspected  solution  is  evaporated 
by  a'  temperature  of  212^  and  tiie  residue  treated  with  alcohol,  by 
which  the  acetate  of  morphia,  together  with  osmazome  and  some  salts, 
is  dissolved.  The  alcohol  is  next  evaporated,  and  water  added  to  sep- 
arate some  fatty  matter.  The  aqueous  solution  is  then  set  aside  for 
spontaneous  evaporation,  during  which  the  acetate  of  morphia,  if  pre- 
sent, crystallizes  in  divergent  prisms  of  a  yellowish  colour.  The  salt  is 
recognised  by  its  bitter  taste,  by  yielding  a  precipitate  with  ammonia, 
by  disengt^ement  of  acetic  acid  on  the  addition  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  by  the  orange-red  colour  developed  by  nitric  acid. 

Morphia  may  be  distinguished  from  other  vegetable  alkalies  by  de- 
composing iodic  acid.  A  grain  of  morphia  dissolved  in  7000  grains  of 
water  maybe  detected  by  this' means;  the  iocUne,  which  is  set  free, 
forming  the  characteristic  blue  tint  with  starch.  (SeruUas.) 

The  composition  of  morphia,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  num- 
bers, has  been  stated  tUfferently  by  different  chemists.  The  specimen 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Thomson  must  surely  have  been  impure. 


•  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  cannot  believe  that  Orfila  is 
accurate  in  asserting  that  pure  morphia  is  nearly  inert:  I  have  myself 
employed  it  on  several  occasions  with  very  marked  effects.  Even  ad- 
mitting that,  as  a  general  rule,  insoluble  substances  have  no  action  on 
the  animal  economy,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  morphia  is  not  dis- 
solved by  the  acid  which  it  meets  with  in  the  stomach,  B* 
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FeUeiier  and  Dunuu, 

Bum, 

Brands. 

Thonuon. 

Carbon               72.02 

69.0 

72.0 

44.72 

Oxygen               14.84 

30.0 

17.0 

49.69 

Hydrogen            7.61 

6.S 

5M 

5.59 

Nitrogen               5.53 

4.5 

5,5 

0.00 

100  100  100  100 

MeeofdeJkid. — This  acid,  so  named  from  M«K«f  poppy,  was  procoied 
by  M.  Bobiquet  from  the  raagnedan  precipitate  above  mentioned,  after 
the  morphia  had  been  separated  from  it.  The  meconate  of  magneaa  is 
dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  muriate  of  baryta  is  then  added, 
which  throws  down  the  sulphate  and  meconate  of  that  base.  By  act- 
ing on  this  precipitate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  meconic  acid  is 
set  free,  and  crystallizes  when  its  soluticm  is  evaporated.  As  it  retains 
colouring  matter  very  obstinately,  it  should  be  purified  by  sublimation. 
Heconic  acid  may  easily  be  prepared,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Hare,  by 
precipitating  the  acid  from  an  aqueous  infusion  of  opium  with  acetate 
of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  insoluble  meconate  of  lead,  while  difius- 
ed  through  water,  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  g^  The 
filtered  solution  yields  crystals  of  meconic  acid  by  evaporation. 

Meconic  acid  has  a  sour,  followed  by  a  bitter  taste,  reddens  litmus 
paper,  and  is  very  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohoL  It  is  characterize 
ed  by  giving  a  red  colour  to  a  salt  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  commui 
nicates  an  emerald*g^en  tint  to  sulphate  of  copper.  These  tests,  es^ 
pecially  the  former,  are  very  delicate,  and  afford  a  means  of  inferring 
the  presence  of  opium,  when  the  morphia  cannot  be  detected.  (Ure  in 
Journal  of  Science,  N.  S*  vii.  56.)  It  exerts  no  action  on  the  aninud 
system.  Its  presence  even  in  a  dilute  solution  of  opium  may  be  de- 
tected by  acetate  of  lead.  The  insoluble  meconate  of  lea4f  which 
subsides,  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  adding  a  persalt 
of  iron,  the  red  colour  caused  by  the  free  meconic  acid  makes  its  ap« 
peaitince. 

Narcotine, — This  substance,  though  not  regarded  as  a  vegetable  al- 
kali, may  be  conveniently  noticed  in  connexion  with  morphia.  It  was 
particularly  described  In  1803  by  Derosne,  and  was  long  known  by  the 
name  of  the  salt  of  Derosne.  Sertuerner  supposed  it  to  be  meconate  of 
morphia;  but  Robiquet  proved  that  It  Is  an  independent  principle,  and 
applied  to  it  the  name  of  naradine*'  It  Is  easily  prepared  by  evaporat- 
ing an  aqueous  infusion  of  opium  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  and 
digesting  it  in  sulphuric  ether.  This  solvent,  which  does  not  act  on 
meconate  of  morphia,  takes  up  all  the  narcotine,  and  deposites  it  in 
acicular  crystals  by  evaporation?  and  the  extract  of  opium,  thus  depriv- 
ed of  narcotine,  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  medical  practice* 
Morphia  may  be  purified  from  narcotine  in  the  same  manner. 

Pure  narcotine  is  Insoluble  in  cold  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot 
water.  It  dissolves  in  oil,  ether,  and  alcohol,  the  latter,  though  dilut- 
ed, acting  as  a  solvent  for  it  by  the  sdd  of  heat.  It  does  not  possess 
fdkaline  properties,  though  it  is  rendered  soluble  in  water  by  means 
pf  an  acid.  Its  presence  in  an  aqueous  solution^  of  opium  seems  owing 
to  a  free  acid,  which  M.  Robiquet  imagines  to  be  different  from  the 
meconic.  Like  the  vegetable  alkalies,  nitrogen  enters  into  its  consti- 
tution. 

The  unpleasant  stimulating  properties  of  opium  are  attributed  by 
Magendie  to  the  presence  of  narcotme,  the  ill  effects  of  which,  accori 
ing  to  the  experiments  of  the  same  physiologist,  are  in  a  great  degree 
counteracted  by  acetic  aci4.     These  results,  though  they  require  con-  - 
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Brmation,  render  it  probable  that  the  saperiority  assigned  to  the  bhek 
drop  oyer  the  common  tincture  of  opi^^m  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  owing 
to  the  vegetable  acids  which  enter  into  its  composition. 

Cinchonia  and  Quinia. 

The  existence  of  a  distinct  vegetable  principle  in  cinchona  bark  was 
inferred  by  Dr.  Duncan,  junior.  In  the  year  1803,  who  ascribed  to  it 
the  febrifuge  virtues  of  the  plant,  and  proposed  for  it  the  name  of  cm- 
ckonin,*  Dr.  Gomez  of  Lisbon,  whose  attention  was  directed  to  the 
subject  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Duncan,  succeeded  in  procuring  cin- 
chonin  in  a  separate  state;  but  its  alkaline  nature  was  first  discovered  in 
1820  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou.  It  has  been  fully  established  by  the 
labours  of  those  chemists  that  the  febrifuge  property  of  bark  is  possess- 
ed by  two  alkalies,  the  cinchonia  or  cinchonin  of  Dr.  Duncan,  and 
quinkif  both  of  which  are  combined  with  kinic  acid.  These  principles, 
though  very  analogous,  are  distinctly  different,  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  as  potassa  and  soda.  The  former  exists  in  Cin- 
chona condaminea,  of:  pale  bark;  the  latter  is  present  in  C  cordifoliOf  or 
yellow  bark;  and  they  are  both  contained  in  C.  oblongifolia,  or  red  bark. 
They  were  procured  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  of  Robiquet  for  preparing  morphia;'!'  and  slight  modifications  of 
the  method  have  been  proposed  by  Badollier  and  Yoreton.^^  From  one 
pound  of  yellow  bark  Voreton  procured  80  grains  of  quinia,  which  is 
nearly  1.4  per  cent. 

Pure  cinchonia  is  white  and  crystalline,  requires  2500  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  water  for  solution,  and  is  insoluble  in  cold  water.  Its  proper 
menstruum  is  boiling  alcohol;  but  it  is  dissolved  in  small  quantity  by  oils 
and  ether.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  though  slow  in  being  perceived,  on  ac- 
count of  its  insolubility;  but  when  the  alkali  is  dissolved  by  alcohol  or 
an  acid,  the  bitterness  is  very  powerful,  and  accompanied  by  the  flavour 
of  cinchona  bark.  Its  alkaline  properties  are  exceedingly  well  marked, 
since  it  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids.  The  sulphate,  muriatei  nitrate, 
and  acetate  of  cinchonia  are  soluble  in  water,  and  tlie  sulphate  crys- 
tallizes in  very  short  six-sided  prisms  derived  from  an  oblique  rhom- 
boidal  prism.  It  commonly  occurs  in  twin  crystals.  The  neutral  tar- 
trate, oxalate,  and  gallate  of  cinchonia  are  insoluble  in  cold,  but  may  be 
dissolved  by  hot  water,  or  by  alcohol. 

■  Quinia  or  quinine,  which  was  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou, 
does  not  crystallize  like  cinchonia  when  precipitated  from  its  solutions; 
but  it  has  a  white,  porous,  and  rather  fl#cculent  aspect.  It  is  very  so- 
luble in  alcohol,  forming  a  solution  which  is  intensely  bitter,  and  pos- 
sesses a  distinct  alkaline  reaction.  Ether  likewise  dissolves  it,  but  it  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water.  Its  febrifuge  virtues  are  more  powerful  than 
those  of  cinchonia,  and  it  is  now  extensively  employed  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  It  is  most  commonly  exhibited  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  a 
salt  of  such  activity  that  three  grains  have  been  known  to  cure  an  inter- 
mittent fever.  This  salt,  which  consists  of  90  pwts'of  the  alkali  and  10 
of  the  acid,  crystallizes  in  delicate  white  needles,  having  the  appearance 
of  amianthus.  It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  sulphate  of  cinchonia, 
but  is  very  bitter.  It  dissolves  readily  m  strong  alcohol  by  the  aid  of 
heat,  a  character  which  affords  a  useful  test  of  its  purity. 

The  analyses  of  different  chemists,  relative  to  the  composition  of  cm- 


♦  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory,  11th  edit.  p.  299,  or  Nicholson's 
Journal  for  1803.  ^^_      , 

t  Ann.  de  Oh.  et  de  Ph.  vol.  xv.  ♦  Ibid.  voL  xvtu 
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chonia  and  qutnia,  do  not  correspond  better  than  those  of  morphia,  as 
appears  by  the  following  results: — 

Pdktier  and  Dumiu.  Bngndt. 

t ^  ^  r '^ * 

Cinchonia.       Quinia.  Clnchonia.         Quinia. 

Caibon  .  76.97  75,02  79,30  73.80 

Oxygen  .  7.79  10.43  O.OO  5.55 

Hydrogen  .  6.22  6.66  7.17  7.65 

Nitrogen  .  9.02  8.45  13.72  13.00 

100.00  100.56  100.19  100.00 

The  Beutral.g^ate,  tartrate,  and  oxalate  of  quinia,  like  the  analo- 
gous salts  of  cinchonia,  are  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

From  the  new  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  relative  to  the  con- 
stituents of  bark,  the  action  of  chemical  tests  on  a  decoction  of  this 
substance  is  now  explicable.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Pelletier  and 
Caventou,  the  different  kinds  of  Peruvian  bark,  besides  the  kinate  of 
cinchonia  or  quinia,  contain  the  following  substances: — a  greenish  fatty 
matter;  a  red  insoluble  matter;  a  red  soluble  principle,  which  is  a  variety 
of  tannin;  a  yellow  colouring  matter;  kinate  of  lime;  gum,  starch,  and 
lignin.  It  is  hence  apparent  that  a  decoction  of  bark,  owing  to  the 
tannin  which  it  contains,  may  precipitate  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  of  . 
gelatin,  or  a  salt  pf  iron,  without  containing  a  trace  of  the  vegetable 
alkali,  and  consequently  without  possessing  any  febrifuge  virtues.  An 
infusion  of  gall-nuts,  on  the  contrary,  causes  a  precipitate  only  by  its 
gallic  acid  uniting  with  cinchonia  or  quinia,  and,  therefore,  aifords  a  test 
for  distinguishing  a  gY)od  from  an  inert  variety  of  bark. 

Sulphate  of  quinia,  from  its  commercial  value,  is  frequently  adultera- 
ted. The  substances  commonly  employed  for  the  purpose  are  water, 
sug^r,  g^m,  starch,  ammoniacal  salts,  and  earthy  salts,  such  as  sulphate 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  or  acetate  of  lime.  When  moderately  dried,  so 
as  to  expel  its  water  of  crystallization,  pure  sulphate  of  quinia  should 
lose  only  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of  water.  Sugar  may  be  detected  by 
dissolving  the  suspected  salt  in  water,  and  adding  precisely  so  much 
carbonate  of  potassa  as  will  precipitate  the  quinia.  The  taste  of  the 
sugar,  no  longer  obscured  by  the  intense  bitter  of  the  quinia,  wiU  gtn- 
erally  be  perceived;  and  it  may  be  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa, by  evaporating  gently  to  dryness,  and  dissolving  the  sugar  by 
boiling  alcohol.  Gum  and  starch  are  left  when  the  impure  sulphate  of 
quinia  is  digested  in  strong  alCohol.  Ammoniacal  salts  are  discovered, 
by  the  strong  odour  of  ammonia,  which  may  be  observed  when  the  sul- 
phate is  put  into  a  warm  solution  of  potassa.  Earthy  salts  may  be  de- 
tected  by  burning  a  portion  of  tlie  sulphate.  Several  of  the  preceding 
directions  are  taken  from  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Phillips.  (Phil 
Mag.  and  Ann.  iii.  111.)  i 

Sertuerner  states,  cinchona  bark  contains  other  alkalies  besides  cin- 
chonia and  quinia,  and  which  are  to  be  considered  as  modifications  of 
these  alkalies.  One  in  particular  he  has  called  ckinoidea.  The  obser- 
vations, however,  appear  to  be  erroneous;  the  mistake  was  occasioned 
by  the  properties  of  the  well  known  alkalies  being  obscured  by  adher- 
ing impurity.     (Journal  of  Science,  vii.  422.) 

Strychnia, — Brucia. 

^/rycftnta.--Stnrchnia  was  discovered  in  1818  by  Pelletier  and  Caven- 
tou in  the  fruit  of  the  Strycknos  ignatia  and  Strt/chnaa  nux  vonUea,  «nd 
has  since  been  extracted  by  the  same  chemists  from  the  Upas,     f  An 
de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  x.  and  xxvi.) 
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The  most  econonucal  process  for  preparing  this  alkali  is  that  recom* 
mended  by  M.  CorrioL  (Journal  de  Pharmacie  for  October  1825,  p. 
492.)  It  consists  in  treating  mix  vomica  with  auccessive  portions  of  cold 
water,  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  precip* 
ttating  the  gum,  which  is  present,  by^  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solu* 
tion  is  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract  by  the  heat  of 
a  water-bath^  The i  extract,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  igasurate 
of  strychnia,  is  dissolved  by  cold  water,  and  by  this  means  deprived  Qf 
a  little  fatty  matter,  which  had  originally  been  dissolved,  probably 
through  the  medium  of  the  gum.  The  solution  is  next  heated,  and 
the  strychnia  precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of  lime  water,  and  then 
dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol.  On  evaporating  the  spirit,  the  alkali  is 
obtained  pure  except  in  containing  a  little  brucia  and  colouring  matter, 
both  of  which  are  effectually  removed  by  maceration  in  dilute  alcohol. 

Strychnia  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  procured  in  minute 
four-sided  prisms  by  allowing  tlie  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 
It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  requiring  more  than  6000  parts  of  cold 
and  2500  of  boiling  water  for  solution;  but  notwithstanding  its  sparing 
9olubility^  it  excites  an  insupportable  bitterness  in  the  mouth.  Water 
containing  only  1- 600,000th  of  its  weight  of  strychnia  has  a  bitter 
taste.  It  has  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction,  and  neutralizes  acids,  forming 
salts,  most  of  which  are  soluble  in  water.  It  is  united  in  the  nux 
vomioi  and  St.  Ignatius's  bean  with  igasuric  acid.  (Page  472. )  By  the 
action  of  strong  nitric  acid  it  yields  a  red  colour;  but  it  appears  from 
tome  recent  observations  of  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  that  the  red 
tint  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  impurity,  which  is  probably 
brucia.  . 

Strychnia  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  hitherto  discovered,  and 
is  the  poisonous  principle  of  the  substance  in  which  it  is  contained.' 
Its  energy  is  so  great,  that  half  a  ^rain  blown  into  the  throat  of  a  rab- 
bit occasioned  death  in  the  course  of  five  minutes.  Its  operation  is 
always  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  locked  jaw  and  othe^  tetanic 
affections. 

Strychnia,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Pelletier  and  Dumas,  is  com- 
posed of  78.22  of  carbon,  6.38  of  oxygen,  6.54  of  hydrogen,  and  8.92 
of  nitrogen.  * 

Brudcu — ^This  alkali  was  discovered  in  the  Brucea  antid^enterica  by 
Pelletier  and  Caventou  soon  after  their  discovery  of  strychnia  (An.  de 
Ch.  etde  Ph.  vol«  xii.);  and  it  likewise  exists  in  small  quantity  in  the 
St.  Ignatius's  bean  and  nux  vomica.  In  its  bitter  taste  and  poisonous 
qualities,  it  is  very  similar  to  strychnia,  but  is  twelve  or  sixteen  timet 
lets  energetic  than  that  alkali.  It  is  soluble  both  in  hot  and  cold  alcohol, 
especially  in  the  former;  and  it  crystallizes  when  its  solution  is  evapo- 
rated. Even  dilute  alcohol  by  aid  of  heat  dissolves  it,  and  on  this  pro- 
perty is  founded  the  method  of  separating  it  from  strychnia.  It  is  more 
soluble  in  water  than  most  of  the  other  vegetable  alkalies,  requiring 
only  850  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  500  of  boiling  water  for  solution. 
It  is  composed  of  75.04  of  carbon,  11.21  of  oxygen,  6.52  of  hydrogen, 
and  7.22  of  nitrogen.  With  nitric  acid  it  acquires  a  deep  blood-red 
colour,  which  afterwards  passes  into  yellow;  and  when  either  of  these 
changes  has  taken  place,  the  addition  of  protbmuriate  of  tin  produces 
a  pretty  violet  tint,  and  a  precipitate  of  the  same  colour  subsides. 

Veratriaj  Emetiaj  Picrotoxtaj  Solania,  Delphia,  fyc. 

Piralna.*-The  medicinal  properties  of  the  seeds  of  the  Veroirum 
mbadilia^  and  the  root  of  the  Veratrumaibum'otviWtQ  hellebore,  and 
CMueum  auiumnalc  or  meadow  saffron,  are-  owing  to  the  peculiar  a^ 
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kftlhie  principle  veratriOf  which  was  discovered  by  Pelletjer  and  Careit' 
tou  in  1819,  and  may  be  extracted  by  the  usual  process.  (Journal  de 
Phannacie,  vol.  vi. )  This  alkali,  which  appears  to  exist  in  those  plants 
in  combination  with  gallic  kcid,  is  white  and  pulverulent,  inodorous^ 
and  of  an  acrid  taste.  It  requires  1000  times  its  weig^ht  of  boiling,  and 
atUl  more-  of  cold  water  for  solution!  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
may  also  be  dissolved,  though  less  readily,  by  means  of  ether.  It  has 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  neutralizes  acids^  but  it  is  a  weaker  base  than 
morphia,  quinia,  or  strychnia.  It  acts  with  nngular  energy  on  the 
membrane  of  the  nose,  exciting  violent  sneezings  though  in  very  min- 
ute quantity.  When  taken  internally  in  very  small. doses,  it  produces 
excessive  irritation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestinesi 
and  a  few  gruns  were  found  to  be  fatal  to  the  lower  animals. 

Veratria,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Pelletier  and  Dupias,  consists 
of  66.75  of  carbon,  19.6  of  oxygen,  8.54  of  hydrogen,  and  5.04  of 
nitrogen. 

JSme/to.— Ipecacuanha  consists  of  an  oily  matter,  gum,  starch*  lig^ 
nin,  i^d  a  peculiar  principle,  which  was  discovered  in  1817  by  M.  Pel- 
letier, and  to  which  he  has  applied  the  name  of  emetine.  (Journal  de 
Pbarmacie,  iii.)  This  substance,  of  which  ipecacuanha  contains  16 
per  cent.,  appears  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  emetic  properties  of  that 
root,  and  is  procured  by  a  process  similar  to  that  for  preparing  the  other 
vegetable  alkalies. 

Emetia  is  a  white  pulverulent  substance,  of  a  rather  bitter  and  di*- 
agreeable  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  but  more  freely  in  hot  water, 
and  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol.  At  122*^  it 
fuses.  It  has  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction,  and  neutralizes  adds;  but  its 
salts  are  little  disposed  to  crystallize.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxiv.  181.) 
According  to  Pelletier  and  Dumas,  it  consists  of  carbon  64.57,  oxygen 
22.95,  hydrogen  7.77,  and  nitrogen  4.3. 

Picro/oaaa.— The  bitter  poisonous  principle  of  Coceulus  indieus  was 
discovered  in  1819  by  M.  Boullay,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  pierotoxine. 
Its  claim  to  the  title  of  a  vegetable  alkali,  aitiong  which  class  of  bodies 
it  was  placed  by  its  discoverer,  has  been  called  in  question  by  ML 
Casaseca,  from  "whose  remarks  it  seems  that  pierotoxia  has  no  alkaline 
reaction,  and  docs  not  neutralize  acidity.  It  combines,  however, 
with  acids,  #and  with  the  acetic  and  nitric  acids  forms  crystallizable 
compounds.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  menispermic  acid,  supposed 
by  M.  Boullay  to  be  united  in  coceulus  indieus  with  picrotoxia,  is  mere- 
ly a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  malic  acids.  (Edinburgh  *  Journal  of 
Science,  v.) 

Coryddlin.^^Th\s  alkali,  discovered  by  Dr.  Wackenroder,  is  contain- 
ed in  the  root  of  the  fumitory,  (not the  common  fumitory,  Fumaria 
officinalis,  but)  Fumaria  cava  and  Corydalttiuberosa  of  DecandoUe.  It 
exists  in  the  plant  as  a  soluble  malate,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  aque- 
ous solution  in  the  usual  manner,  and  purified  by  alcohol. 

It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  hot  saturated  solutionin  cooling  yields 
colourless  prismatic  cr}'8tals  of  a  line  in  length.  By  spontaneous  eva- 
poration fine  laminae  are  formed.  It  is  likewise  soluble  in  ether,  but 
very  sparingly  in  water.  Ifris  insipid  and  inodorous;  but  when  dissolv- 
ed by  acids  or  alcohol  it  is  very  bitter.  Its  solution  has  an  alkaline  re- 
action, and  it  neutralizes  acids.  Cold  dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  and 
yields  a  colourless  solution;  but  when  heated  it  acquires  a  red  tint,  and 
becomes  blood-red  when  concentrated.  Its  salts  are  precipitated  by  po- 
ta»a,  pure  or  carbonated,  and  by  infusion  of  gall-nuts.  The  precipitate 
is  white  when  the  solution  is  dilute,  and  grayish-yellow  if  concentrated. 
"^Phil.  Mag.  and  An.  iv,  153.) 
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8iJarUa.-^The  actire  principle  of  the  Sokmum  dukamarOf  or  woodj 
nightshade,  was  procured  in  a  pure  state  by  Desfosses;  and  the  same 
alkali  exists  in  other  species  of  Ao/onum.  Solania  is  combined  in  the 
.  pUnt  with  malic  acid,  and  is  thrown  down  of  a  gray  colour  by  ammo- 
nia from  the  expressed  and  filtered  juice  of  the  ripd  berries.  After  b^ 
tng  well  washed  and  dried,  it  is  purified  by  solution  in  hot  alcohol,  from 
which  by  slow  evaporation  it  is  deposited  ias  a  white  powder  with  a  pearly 
lustre.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  requires  8000  times  iti 
weight  of  hot  water  for  solution.  Alcohol  is  its  proper  menstruom:  it 
b  sparingly  dissolved  by  ether,  and  is  insoluble  in  oil.  It  has  a  distinct 
alkaline  reaction,  and  with  acids  forms  neutral  salts,  which  have  a  bitter 
taste.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.  vi.  and  yii.) 

Cynopia, — Professor  Ficinus  of  Dresden  has  discovered  a  new  alkali 
in  the  jEthusa  eynapiumf  or  lesser  hemlock,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  cynopia.  It  is  ciystallizable,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  not  in  ether.  The  crystals  are  in  the  form  of  a  rhombic  prism, 
which  is  also  that  of  the  crystals  of  the  sulphate. 

Z>e^A<a.— This  substance  was  discovered  about  the  same  time  by 
Feneuille  and  Lassaigne  in  France,  and  Brandes  in  Germany,  in  the 
-  seeds  of  the  Delphinium  staphysagria  or  staoeadtre.  It  is  easily  prepar* 
ed  by  digesting  the  seeds  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
precipitating  by  magnesia  or  other  alkaline  substance.  It  is  then  puri- 
fied in  the  usual  manner  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  digestion  with  ani- 
mal charcoal.  It  is  left  by  evaporation  as  a  white  crystalline  powdery 
which  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether* 
and  the  oils.  It  has  a  feeble  alkaline  reaction,  and  yields  neutral 
salts  of  a  bitter  taste,  but  which  rarely  crystallize.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de 
Ph.  xii.) 

Mhea  was  announced  by  M.  Bacon  of  Caen  as  a  new  vegetable  alkafi, 
said  to  be  procured  from  the  root  of  the  marsh-mallow.  (Althaea  offid- 
nalis.)  According  to  M.  Plisson  this  alkali  has  no  existence,  and  what 
was  thought,  to  be  supermalate  of  althea  is  asparagin. 

Sanguinaria  is  a  vegetable  alkali,  obtained  by  M.  Dana  from  the 
Sangutnaria  Canadensis^  called  blaod-rgot  in  America  from  the  red  colour 
of  its  juice.  The  powdered  root  is  digested  in  pure  alcohol,  and  the 
red  solution  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  is  poured  into  water,  when  a 
brown  matter  subsides.  After  washing  carefully,  and  removing  colour- 
ing matter  by  animal  charcoal,  the  alkali  is  removed  by  hot  alcohol,  and 
obtained  by  evaporation  as  a  pearly  white  matter  of  an  acrid  taste  and 
alkaline  reaction.  By  exposure  to  air  it  becomes  yellow.  It  is  insolu* 
ble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  etlier.  Its  salts  have  a  red 
eolour.  (Phil.  Mag.  and  An.  v.  151.) 

Besides  the  vegetable  alkalies,  already  described,  it  has  been  ren- 
dered highly  probable,  chiefly  by  the  researches  of  M.  Brandes^  that 
•everal  other  plants,  such  as  the  Jiropabeltadmna,  Conium maeutatum, 
Hyoseyamus  niger^  Datura  stramonium^  and  Digitalis^  owe  their  activ- 
ity to  the  presence  of  an  alkali.  Yauquelin  rendered  it  probable  that 
%n  alkali  is  contained  in  the  Daphne  mezereum,  to  which,  if  it  exist, 
the  name  of  daphnia  may  be  applied.  A  vegetable  alkali  is  said  also  by 
IfH.  Posselt  and  Reimann  to  be  obtained  from  tobacco.  It  is  describea 
as  beins^  volatile,  and  a  liquid  at21^F.,  characters  so  different  from 
those  of  other  vegetable  alkalies,  that  the  remarks  of  these  chemists 
require  confirmation  before  they  can  be  adn^itted  as  exact* 
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SECTION  IIL 

dtTBSTANCES  WHFCH.  IN  RELATION  TO  OXYGEN,  CONTAIN 

AN  EXCESS  OF  HYDROGEN. 

OiU. 

Oiis  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar  unctuous  feel,  by  inflamma- 
bility, and  by  insolubility  in  water.  They  are  divided  into  the  fixed 
and  volatile  oils,  the'  former  of  which  are  comparatively  fixed  in  the 
fire,  and,  therefore,  give  a  permanently  greasy  stain  to  paper;  whUe 
the  latter,  owing  to  their  volatility,  produce  a  stain  which  disappean 
by  gentle  heat. 

Fixed  0/&.— The  fixed  oils  are  usually  contained  in  the  seeds  of  plants^ 
as  for  example  in  the  almond,  .linseed,  rape-seed,  and  poppy-seed;  but 
olive  oil  is  extracted  from  the  pulp  which  surrounds  the  stone.  They 
are  procured  by  bruising  the  seed,  and  subjecting  the  pulpy  matter  to 
pressure  in  hempen  bags,  a  gentle  heat  being  generally  employed  at 
^e  same  time  to  render  the  oil  more  limpid. 

tixcd  oils,  the  palm  oil  excepted,  are  fluid  at  common  temperature^ 
are  nearly  inodorous,  and  have  little  taste.  They  are  lighter  than  wa- 
ter, their  density  in  general  vai-ying  from  0.9  to  0.96.  They  are  com- 
ni(mly  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  may  be  rendered  nearly  or  quite  colour- 
less by  the  action  of  animal  charcoal.  At  or  near  the  temperature  of 
600^  F.,  they  begin  to  boil,  but  suffer  partial  decomposition  at  the  same 
time,  an  inflammable  vapour  being  disengaged  even  below  500^.  When 
heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels,  a  large  quantity  of  the  combustible 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  formed,-  together  with  the 
other  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  vegetable  substances; 
and  in  the  open  air  they  burn  with  a  clear  white  light,  and  formation  of 
water  and  carbonic  acid.  They  may  hence  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  artificial  illumination,  as  well  in  lamps,  as  for  the  maniuac- 
ture  of  gas. 

Rxed  oils  undergo  considerable  change  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
rancidity  which  then  takes  place  is  occasioned  by  the  mucilaginous 
matters  which  they  contain  becoming  acid.  From  the  operation  of  the 
•ame  cause,  they  gradually  lose  their  limpidity,  and  some  of  them, 
which  are  hence  called  drying  oils,  become  so  dry  that  they  no  longer 
feel  unctuous  to  the  touch  nor  give  a  stain  to  paper.  This  property, 
for  which  linseed  oil  is  remarkable,  may  be  communicated  quickly 
by  heating  the  oil  in  an  open  vessel.  Drying  oils  are  employed  for 
making  oil  paint,  and  mixed  with  lamp-black  constitute  printer's 
ink.  During  the  process  of  drying,  oxygen  is  absorbed  in  considerable 
quantity. 

The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  fixed,  and  especially  by  drying  oils,  is 
under  some  circumstances  so  abundant  and  rapid, 'and  accompanied 
with  such  free  disengagement  of  caloric,  that  light  porous  combustible 
materials,  such  as  lamp  black,  hemp,  or  cotton- wool,  may  be  kindled 
by  it.  Substances  of  this  kind,  moistened  with  linseed-oii,  have  been 
known  to  take  fipe  during  the  space  of  24  hours,  a  circumstance  which 
has  repeatedly  been  the  caifs^  of  e^t$n»Te  fires  in  warehouses  and  in 
cot^^  manufftcto^^e^r 
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Jixedoils  do  not  unite  with  wAter,  but  they  nwtjr  be  permanently  sus- 
pended in  that  fluid  by  means  of  mucilage  or  sugar,  so  as  to  constitute 
an  emulsion.  They  are  for  the  most  part  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alco- 
hoi  Jind  ether.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  thickens  the  fixed  oils,  and  forms 
with  them  a  tenacious  matter  like  soap;  and  they  are  likewise  rendered 
thick  and  viscid  by  the  action  of  chlorine.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  acts 
upon  them  with  great  energy,  giving  rise  in  some  instances  to  the  pro- 
duction of  flame. 

Fixed  oils  unite  with  the  common  metallic  oxides.  Of  these  com- 
pounds, the  most  interesting  is  that  with  oxide  of  lead.  When  linseed 
oil  is  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  litliarge,  a  liquid  results  which  is 
powerfully  drying,  and  is  employed  as  oil  varnish.  Olive  oil  combined 
with  half  its  weight  of  litharge  forms  diachylon  plaster. 

The  fixed  oils  are  readily  attacked  by  alkalies.  With  ammonia,  oil 
forms  a  soapy  liquid,  to  which  the  name  of  volatile  Umment  is  applied. 
The  fixed  alkalies,  boiled  with  oil  or  fat,  give  rise  to  the  soap  employed 
for  washing,,  the  soft  inferior  kind  being  made  with  potassa,  and  the 
hard  with  soda.  The  chemical  nature  of  soap  has  of  late  years  been 
elucidated  by  the  labours  of  M.  Chevreul.  This  chemist  has  found  that 
fixed  oils  and  fats  are  not  pure  proximate  principles  but  consist  of  two 
substances,  one  of  which  is  solid  at  common  temperatures,  while  the 
Other  is  fluid*  To  the  former  he  has  applied  the  name  of  stearine  from 
9^t*p,  suet,  and  to  the  latter  elSlne  from  i?Miof,  oil.  Stearine  is  the. 
chief  ingredient  of  suet,  butter,  and  lard,  and  is  the  cause  of  their 
solidity;  whereas  oils  contain  a  greater  proportional  quantity  of  elsiine, 
and  are  consequently  fluid.  These  principles  may  be  separated  from 
one  another  by  exposing  fixed  oil  to  a  low  temperature,  and  pressing  it^ 
when  congealed,  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  The  stearine  is 
thus  obtained  in  a  separate  form;  and  by  pressing  the  bibulous  paper 
under  water,  an  oily  matter  is  procured,  which  is  elaine  in  a  state  of 
puri^.  This  principle  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  greasing  the  wheels  of 
watches,  or  other  delicate  machinery,  since  it  does  not  thicken  or  bei- 
come  rancid  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  requires  a  cold  df  about  20**  F.^ 
for  congelation.  In  the  formation  of  soap,  the  stearine  and  elaine  dis- 
appear entirely,  being  converted  by  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  elements  into  thi'ee  compounds,  to  wliich  Chevreul*  has  applied 
the  names  of  margaric  and  oleic  acids,  and  glycerine.  The  two  acids 
enter  into  combination  with  the  alkali  employed,  and  the  resulting 
compound  is  soap.  A  similar  change  appears  to  be  effected  by  the  ac- 
tion not  only  of  the  alkaline  earthsj  but  of  several  of  the  other  metallic 
oxides. 

Soap  is  decomposed  by  acids,  and  by  earthy  and  most  metallic  Sfilts. 
On  mixing  muriate  of  lime  with  a  solution  of  soap,  a  muriate  of  the 
alkali  is  produced,  and  the  lime  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  the 
marg^ic  and  oleic  acids.  A  similar  change  ensues  when  a  salt  of  lead 
is  employed. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  lOO  parts  of 
olive  oil  consist  of  carbon  77.213,  oxygen  9.427,  and  hydrogen  13.36. 
From  these  proportions  it  is  inferred  that  olive  oil  contains  ten  equiva- 
lents of  carbon^  one  of  oxygen,  and  eleven  of  hydrogen. 
-  Volatile  Oii!».T- Aromatic  plants  owe  their  flavour  to  the  presence  of  a 
ifokUile  or  essential  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation,  water  being 
put  into  the  still  along  with  the  plant,^  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  being  burned.    The  oil  and  water  pass  over  into  the  recipient,  and 
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the  oil  colleett  at  the  bottom  or  at  tke  lurikce  of  the  water  mooatdaag 
toiU  denttty. 

Bsaential  oils  hare  a  penetrating  odoar  and  acrid  taste^  which  ate 
often  pleasant  when  aumcientljr  diluted.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol 
though  in  different  proportions.  They  are  not  appreciably  diaaohred 
by  water;  but  that  fluid  acquires  the  odour  of  the  oil  with,  which  it 
u  distilled.  With  the  fixed  oils  they  unite  in  every  proportion,  and 
are  sometimes  adulterated  with  them,  an  imposition  easily  detected  by 
the  mixed  oil  causing  on  paper  a  greasy  stain  which  ia  not  remoTed  by 
heat 

Volatile  oils  bum  in  the  open  air  with  a  clear  white  light,  and  the 
aole  products  of  the  combusUon  are  water  and  carbonic  acid.  On  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere,  they  gradually  absorb  a  larg^  quantity  of 
OXjrgen,  in  consequence  of  which  they  become  thick,  and  are  at  length 
converted  into  a  substance  resembling  resin.  This  change  is  rendmd 
more  rapid  by  the  agency  of  light. 

Of  the  adids,  the  action  of  strong  nitric  add  on  volatile  oils  is  the 
most  energetic*  being  often  attended  with  vivid  combustion, -*-^ai  effect 
which  is  rendered  more  certain  by  previously  adding  to  the  mtric  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Volatile  oils  do  not  unite  readily  with  metallic  oxides,  and  are  attack* 
ed  with  difficulty  even  by  the  alkalies.  Tlie  substance  called  Staikey's 
ioap  is  made  by  triturating  oil  of  turpentine  with  an  alkali. 

Volatile  oils  dissolve  sulphur  in  large  quantity,  forming  a  deep  brown 
oolcured  liquid,  called  balaam  of  tulphur.  The  solution  is  best  made 
by  boiling  flowers  of  sulphur  in  spirit  of  turpentine.  Phosphorus  may 
Ukewise  be  dissolved  by  the  same  menstruum. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  essential  oils  are  those  of  turpentine^ 
caraway,  cloves,  peppermint,  nutmeg^,  anise,  lavender,  cinnamon,  ci- 
tron, and  chamomile.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  first,  which 
is  much  employed  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes,  and  for  some  medi- 
cal and  chemical  purposes.  It  is  procured  by  distilling  common  turpen- 
tine; and  when  purified  by  a  second  distillation,  it  is  spirit,  ov  essence  ti 
turpentine.  In  this  state  it  is  limpid  and  colourless,  may  be  distilled 
without  residue,  and  yields  a4ense  white  light  in  burning.  Its  boiling 
pomt  is  324°  P.:  it  boils  indeed  slightly  at  280^  but  the  thennometer 
ia  not  stationary  until  it  reaches  324^. 

Common  oil  of  turpentine  is  inferred  by  Dr.  Ure  to  consist  of  fourteen 
equivalents  of  carbon,  one  of  oxygen,  and  ten  of  hydrogen.*  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Houton  Labillardiere,  the  purified  oil  contains  no  oxygen,  but 
is  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  such  proportions,  that  one  vol- 
ume of  its  vapour  contains  four  volumes  of  defiant  gas,  and  two  vol- 
umes of  the  vapour  of  carbon.f 

Can^hart — This  Inflammable  substance,  which  in  several  respects  u 
closely  allied  to  the  essential  oils,  exists  ready  formed  in  the  Launa 
eamphora  of  Japan,  and  is  obtained  from  its  trunk,  root,  and  branches 
by  sublimation.  , 

Camphor  has  a  bitterish,  aromatic,  pungent  taste,  accompanied  with 
aHiense  of  coolness.  11^  is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  rather  brittle, 
though  possessing  a  degree  of  toughness  which  prevents  it  from  being 
pulverized  with  facility;  but  it  is  easily  reduced  to  pojvder  by  tritura- 
tion with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.     Its  specific  gravity  is  0.988.     It  is 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1822/ 
t  Journal  de  Phannacie,  vol.  ir. 
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exceeding;ly  Tolatile»  bein^  gradually  dis»pated  in  vapoar  if  kept  ^ 
open  vessels.    At  288°  F.  it  enters  into  fusion,  and  boiU  at  400^  F. 

Camphor  is  insoluble  in  water;  b«it  when  triturated  with  sugar,  and 
then  mixed  with  that  fluid,  a  portion  is  dissolved  sufficient  for  comma- 
nicating  its  flavour.  It  is  dissolved  freely  by  alcohol,  and  is  thrown  down 
by  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  likewise  soluble  in  the  fixed  and  volatile 
oilsf  and  in  strong  acetic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  camphor* 
converting  it  into  a  substance  like  artificial  tannin.  (Mr.  Hatchett) 
With  the  nitric  it  yields  camphoric  acid. 

Camphor,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Ure,  appears  to  coqsist  of 
ten  equivalents  of  carbon,  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  and  nine  equiv- 
alents of  hydrogen. 

On  transmitting  a  current  of  dry  muriatic  acid  g^  through  the  puri- 
fied oil  of  turpentine,  surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  a 
quantity  of  gas  is  absorbed  equal'to  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  oil; 
the  liquid  acquires  a  deep  brown  colour;  and  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, very  similar  to  camphor,  is  slowly  generated.  This  matter  was 
(fiscovered  by  Kind*,  and  has  since  been  studied  by  Trommsdorf,  Gehlen, 
and  Thenard.  The  last  chemist  maintains  that  this  peculiar  substance 
is*a  compound  of  turpenti/ie  and  muriatic  acid,  a  view  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  researches  of  M.  Houton  Labillardiire. 

CiMmarin, — This  name  was  fii^t  applied  to  the  odoriferous  principle 
of  the  Tonka  bean  by  M.  Guibourt,  and  has  since  been  adopted  by 
MM.  Boullay  and  Boutron-Charlard.  (Journal  de  Pharmacie  for  October, 
1825.)  It  is  derived  from  the  term  Coumarouana  odoraia,  given  by 
SUiblet  to  the  plant  which  yields  the  bean. 

Coumarin  is  white,  of  a  hot  pungent  taste,  and  distinct  aromatic 
odour.  It  crystallizes  sometimes  in  square  needles,  and  at  other  times 
in  short  prisms.  It  is  moderately  hard,  fi*actui*e  clean,  lustre  consider^ 
able,  and  density  greater  than  that  of  water.  It  fuses  at  a  moderate 
temperature  into  a  transparent  fluid,  which  yields  an  opake  crystalline 
mass  on  cooling.  Heated  in  close  vessels,  it  is  sublimed  without  change. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  ether  and 
fldcohol,  and  the  solutions  crystallize  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

M.  Vogel  mistook  coumarin  for  benzoic  acid;  but  MM.  Boullay  and 
Boutroii-Charlard  maintain,  that  it  has  neither  an  acid  nor  alkaline  re- 
action, and  that  it  is  a  peculiar  independent  principle,  nearly  allied  to 
the  essential  oils.  These  chemists  did  not  find  any  benzoic  acid  in  the 
Tonka  bean,  and  consider  coumarin  as  the  sole  cause  of  its  odour. 

Resins, 

Resins  are  the  inspissated  juices  of  plants,  and  commonly  occur 
either  pure  or  in  combination  with  an  essential  oil.  They  are  solid  at 
common  temperatures,  brittle,  inodorous,  and  insipid.  They  are  non- 
conductors of  electricity,  and  when  rubbed  become  negfatively  electric 
They  are  generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  semi-transparent. 

Resins  are  fused  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  by  a  still  higher  tem- 
perature, are  decomposed.  In  close  vessels  they  yield  empyreumatic 
oil,  and  a  large  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  a  small  residue  of 
charcoal  remaining.  In  the  open  air  they  burn  with  a  yellow  flame  and 
much  smoke,  being  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Resins  are  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essential  oils,  and 
the  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions  are  precipitated  by  water,  a  fluid  in 
which  they  are  quite  insoluble.  Their  best  solvent  is  pure  potassa  and 
soda,  and  they  are  also  soluble  in  the  alkaline  carbonates  by  the  lud  of 
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beat  The  product  is  in  each  case  a  soapy  compound,  vhich  is  dfr> 
composed  by  an  acid. 

Concentrated  sulphurlo  acid  dissolTCS  resins;  but  the  acid  and  the 
resin  mutually  decompose  each  other,  with  disengagement  of  sulphu- 
rous acid,  and  deposition  of  charcoaL  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  them 
with  violence,  converting  them  into  a  species  of  tannin,  which  was 
discovered  by  Ifr.  Hatcbett  No  oxalic  acid  is  formed  during  the 
action. 

'  The  uses  of  resin  are  various.  Melted  with  wax  and  oil,  resins  consti- 
tute ointments  and  plasters.  Combined  with  oil  or  alcohol,  they  form 
different  kinds  of  oil  and  spirit  varnish.  Sealing  wax  is  composed  of 
lac,  Venice  turpentine,  and  common  resin.  The  composition  is  colour- 
ed black  by  means  of  lamp-black,  or  red  by  cinnabar  or  red  lead. 
Lamp-black  is  the  soot  of  imperfectly  burned  resin. 

Or  the  different  resins  the  most  important  are  common  resin»  copali 
lac,  sandaracb,  mastich,  elemi,  and  dragon's  blood.  The  first  is  pro- 
cm^  by  heating  turpentine,  which  consists  of  oil  of  turpentine  and 
resin,  so  as  to  expel  tne  volatile  oil.  The  common  turpentine,  obtsin^ 
ed  by  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  of  the  Scotch  fir-tree  {Pinus  stfhatris) 
is  employed  for  this  purpose;  but  the  other  Jcinds  of  turpentine,  such-as 
Venice  turpentine,  that  from  the  larch  (Pintu  larix,)  Canadian  turpeiw 
tine  from  the  Pinus  babdmeOf  or  the  Strasbutgh  turpentine  -from  the 
PtmupteeOf  yield  resin  by  a  similar  treatment. 

When  turpentine  is  extracted  from  the  wood  of  the  fir-tree  by  heat, 
partial  decompoation  ensues,  and  a  dark  Substance,  consisting  of  resin, 
empyreumatic  oil,  and  acetic  acid  is  the  product.  This  constitutes  tar; 
and  when  inspissated  by  boiling,  it  forms  pitch.  Common  resin  fuses 
9Lt7r6^T^  is  completel^r  liquid  at  306*',  and  at  about  31 6^^  bubbles  of 
gaseous  matter  escape,  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  of  ebullition.  By 
distillation  it  yields  empyreumatic  oils:  in  the  first  part  of  the  process  a 
limpid  oil  passes  over,  which  rises  in  vapour- at  300^  F.,  and  boils  at 
360^;  but  subsequently  the  product  becomes  less  and  less  limpid,  till 
towards  the  close  it  is  very  thick.  '  This  matter  becomes  limpid  when 
heat  is  applied,  and  boils  at  about  500^  F.  At  a  red  heat  resin  is  en- 
tirely decomposed,  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  combustible  gas,  which 
b  employed  for  the  purpose  of  artificial  illumination.  (Page  252.) 

Considerable  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  composition  of  common 
tesin,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  statement: — 

Gay-lAuaae  and  T%tnard*  Thomwiu  Ore. 

Carbon,  75.944  63.15  75.00 

Oxygen,  13v337  25.26  12.50 

Hydrogen,  10.719  11.59  12.50 

100  100  100 

A/nber» — ^This  substance  is  brought  chiefly  from  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Baltic,  occurring  sometimes  in  beds  of  bituminous  wood,  and  at 
others  on  the  shore,  being  doubtless  washed  out  from  strata  of  brown 
coal  by  the  action  of  water.  Its  vegetable  origin  is  amply  attested  by 
the  substances  with  which  it  is  associated,  by  its  resinous  nature,  and 
by  the  vegetable  matters  which  it  frequently  envelops.  It  is  commonly 
met  with  in  translucent  pieces  of  various  shades  of  yellow  and  brown; 

1  n?  *°'"®**"*^*  transparent.  Its  specific  .gravity  varies  from  1.065 
to  1.07.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  several  substances;  name- 
ly, a  volatile  oil,  succinic  acid,  separable  like  the  former  by  heat^  two 
different  modificaUons  of  resinJ)oth  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  a 
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peottVmif  bittiminoiM  matter,  which,  is  insoluble  in  both,  and  b  the  ihoit 
^undant  principle  in  amber.  (Berzelius.) 

Baisama.^lhe  balsams  are  native  compounds  t>f  resn  and  benzoic 
•cidy  and  issue  from  incisions  made  in  the  trees  which  contain  them,  in 
the  same  manner  as  turpentine  from  the  fir.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
tftorax  and  benzmn,  are  solid;  while  others,  of  which  the  balsams  of 
Tolu  and  Peru  are  examples,  are  viiicid  fluids. 

Qum-resins. — The  substances  to  which  this  name  is  applied  are  the 
ooBcrete  juices  of  certain  plants,  and  consist  of  resin,  e«sential  oil, 
gum,  and  extractive  ve^table  matter.  The  two  former  principles  arc 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  two  latter  in  water.  Their  proper  solvent, 
therefore,  is  proof  spirit.  Under  the  class  of  gum^resins  are  com- 
prehended several  valuable  medicines,  such  as  aloes,  ammomacum, 
assafa*tida,  euphorbium,  galbanum,  gamboge,  myrrh,  scammony,  and 
guaiacum. 

Caoutchouc^  commonly  called  elastic  gum  or  Indian  rubber,  is  the 
concrete  juice  of  the  jEToswa  caoutchouc  and  Jatropa  eiasticat  natives  of 
South  America,  and  of  the  Ficus  Jndiea  and  Jtrtocarpus  intcgrifoUa^ 
whieh  grow  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  soil  yielding  solid,  of  a  whitish 
^colour  when  not  blackened  by  smoke,  possesses  considerable  tenacity^ 
ftnd  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  elasticity.  It  is  inflammable,  and 
bums  with  a  bright  flame*.  When  cautiously  heated,  it  fuses  without 
decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  but  it  dissolves, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  in  pure  ether.  It  is  very  sparingly  dissolv- 
ed by  the  alkalies,  but  its  elasticity  is  destroyed  by  their  action.  By  the 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  it  is  decomposed,  the  former  causing  depo^- 
tion  of  charcoal,  and  the  latter  formation  of  oxalic  acid. 

Caoutchouc  is  soluble  iii  the  essential  oils,  in  petroleum,  and  in  caju- 
put  oil;  and  may  be  procured  by  evaporation  from  the  two  latter  with- 
out loss  of  its  elasticity.  The  purified  naphtha  from  coal  tar  dissolves 
it  readily,  and  as  the  solvent  is  chcfkp,  and  ihe  properties  of  the  caout- 
chouc are  unaltered  by  the  process,  the  solution  may  be  conveniently 
employed  for  forming  elastic  tubes,  or  other  apparatus  of  a  similar  kind. 
It  is  used  by  Mr.  Mackintosh  of  Glasgow  for  covering  cloth  with  a  thin 
stfatum  of  caoutchouc,  so  as  to  render  it  impermeable  to  moisture. 
This  property  of  coal  naphtha  was  discovered  by  Mr.  James  Syme, 
XiCcturer  on  Surgery  in  Edinbwgh.  (Annals  of  Philosophy,  xii.)* 

The  composition  of  caoutchouc  has  not  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Ure,  100  parts  of  it  consist 
of  carbon  90,    oxygen  0.88,    and  hydrogen  9.12.    But   caoutchouc 

•  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Institute,  has  discovered  a  mode  of  making  sheet-caoutchouc, 
which  possesses  remarkable  properties.  It  is  prepared  by  soaking  Ae 
caoutchouc  in  ether  until  soft,  which  generally  requires  eight  or  te*»i 
hours,  and  in  that  state,  cutting  it  into  plates  or  sheets  with  a  wet  knife, 
or  stretching  it  to  any  desired  degree  of  thinness.  If  bags  of  this  sub- 
stance are  employed,  they  may  be  expanded  by  means  of  the  breath  to 
die  nze  of  between  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  become  so 
light  as  to  ascend  readily  when  filled  with  hydrogen. 

Sheet-caoutchouc,  prepared  by  this  process,  is  veiy  soft  and  pleas- 
ant to  the  touch,  possesses  great  extensibility,  and  maybe  made  so 
thin  as  to  appear  nearly  colourless  and  transparent,  yet  retaining  cona- 
derable  strength  and  tenaeitv.  When  two  pieces  are  laid  together  and 
cut  with  scissors,  the  cut  edges  adhere  with  considerable  force,  and, 
indeed|  after  soii|o  .hgu^rs' sn^erationf  unite  as  strongly  as  the  rest  of 
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yields  unmontft  when  heated  in  close  vessels^  «nd,  therefore,  mast  coa- 
tain  nitrogen  as  one  of  its  constituents,  a  principle  which  was  not  de- 
tected by  Dr.  Ure. 

FFdOP. — ^This  substance,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  fixed  oil. 
Is  an  abundant  vegetable  production,  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  pollen  of  flowers,  covering  the  envelop  of  the  plum  and  other  fruits, 
especially  the  berries  of  the  Myriea  cerifera,  and  in  many  instances 
fonning  a  kind  of  vamisH  to  the  surface  of  leaves.  From  this  circum- 
stance, it  was  long  supposed  that  wax  is  solely  of  vegetable  origin,  and 
that  the  wax  of  the  honey-comb  is  derived  from  flowers  only;  but  it  ap- 
pears from  the  observations  of  Huber  that  it  fnust  likewise  be  regarded 
as  an  animal  product,  since  he  found  bees  to  deposite  wax,  thou|^h  fed 
upon  nothing  but  sugar. 

Common  wax  is  always  more  or  less  coloured,  and  has  a  distinct  pe- 
culiar odour,  of  both  which  it  may  be  deprived  by  exposure  in  thin 
slices  to  air,  light,  and  moistiue,  or  more  speedily  by  the  action  of  chlo-^* 
line.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  solid,  and  somewhat  brittle;  but  it 
may  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  the  fresh  surface  presents  a  char- 
acteristic appearance,  to  which  the  name  of  waxy  lustre  is  applied.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0.96.  At  about  150®  F.  it  enters  into  fusion,  and 
boils  at  a  high  temperature.  Heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels  it  suffers 
complete  decomposition,  yielding  products  very  similar  to  those  which 

the  sheet.     In  this  way,  tubes,  bags,  socks,  caps,  &c.  both  water  and 
air-tight  may  be  formed. 

The  properties  of  this  preparation  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
sheet-caoutchouc,  made  by  Mj*.  Hancock  of  London. 

Dr.  Mitchell  has  also  discovered  a^od  solvent  for  caoutchouc.  It  is 
Che  essential  oil  of  sassafras,  acting  on  the.  substance  after  it  has  been 
softened  by  ether.  A  solution  of  it  in  this  oil,  applied 'to  glass  or  porce- 
lain, will  form  upon  drying  a  thin  pellicle  of  pure  caoutchouc,  .which, 
by  wetting  it  with  water,  can  be  separated  in  the  form  of  a  sheet.  Ap- 
plied to  the  surfaces  of  torn  or  cut  caoutchouc,  it  causes  their  firm  and 
mseparable  adhesion.  Durandy  Journ,  of  the  Phil,  College  of  Pharmaey, 
Jan.  1830. 

Since  the  above  note  was  written  for  the  preceding  American  edition 
of  this  work,  Dr.  Mitchell  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  detailed 
description  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  preparing  bag^  of  caoutchouc  of 
large  size: — "Soak  the  common  bags  in  sulphuric  ether,  sp.  gr.  0.753, 
at  a  temperature  not  less  than  50*^  Fahr.  for  a  period  of  time  not  less 
than  one  week  (the  longer  the  better.)     Empty  the  bag,  wipe  it  dry, 
put  into  it  some  dry  powder,  such  as  starch,  insert  a  tube  into  the  neck, 
and  fasten  it  by  a  broad  soft  band  slightly  applied,  and  then  commence 
by  mouth  or  bellows  the  inflation.     If  the  bag  be  unequal  in  thickness, 
restrain  by  the  hand  the  bulging  of  the  thinner  parts,  until  the  thicker 
have  been  made  to  give  way  a  little.    When  the  .bag  has  become  by 
such  means  nearly  uniform,  inflate  a  little  more,  shake  up  the  included 
starch,  and  let  the  bag  collapse.    Repeat  the  inflation,  and  carry  it  to  a 
greater  extent,  again  permit  the  collapse,  again  inflate  still  more  ex- 
tensively; and  so  on,  until' the  bag  is  sufliciently  distended.     Mere  gas 
holders  are  thus  easily  made,  but  it  requires  some  dexterity  and  experi- 
ence to  make  them  thin  enough  for  balloons.     The  whole  experiment 
should  not  occupy  more  than  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  of  time;  and 
the  prepared  bag  should  be  closed  and  hung  up  to  dry  for  a  day  or 
two."  B. 
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Vite  procured  under  the  tame  circMTUsYances  from  oil.  As  it  bums  witli 
a  clear  white  light,  it  is  employed  for  forming  candles. 

Wax  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  only  sparingly  dissolved  by  boiling 
alcohol  or  ether,  from  which  the  greater  part  is  deposifed  on  cooling* 
It  is  readily  attacked  by  the  fixed  alkalies,  being  converted  into  a  soap 
which  is  soluble  in  hot  water;  and  according  to  Pfaff,  the  action  is'  at- 
tended, as  in  oils,  with  the  formation  of  an  acid,  to  which  the  name  of 
eerie  acid  is  applied.  It  unites  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  every  proportion 
with  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  with  resin.  With  different  quanti- 
ties of  oil  it  constitutes  the  simple  liiiiment,  ointment,  arid  cerate  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Wax-,  according  to  the  observation  of  John,  consists  Of  tw6  different 
principles,  one  of  which  is  soluble,  and  the  other  insoluble  in  alcohoK 
To  the  former  he  has  given  the  name  of  eerin,'  and  to  the  latter  of 
fnyridn.  From  the  ultimate  analysis  of  Dr.  Ure,  whose  result  cor- 
responds closely  with  that  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  100  parts  of 
wax  are  composed  of  carbon  80.4,  oxygen  8.3,  and  hydrogen  11. 3$  from 
which  it  is  probable  that 'it  consists  of  thirteen  equivalents  of  the  first 
element,  one  equivalent  of  the  second^  and  eleven  equivalents  of  th« 
tiiird. 

Alcohol. 

Alcohol  is  the  intoxicating  ingredient  of  all  spirituous  and  vinous 
liquors.  It  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  plants,  but  is  a  product  of 
the  vinous  fermentation,  the  theory  of  which  will  be  stated  in  a  subse- 
quent section. 

Common  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine  is  prepared  by  distilling  whisky  or 
some  ardent  spirit,  and  the  rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  procured  by  a  se- 
cond distillation.  The  former  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0.867,  and 
the  latter  of  0.835  or  0.84.  In  this  state  it  contains  a  quantity  of  water, 
from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  the  action  of  substances  which  have  a 
strong  affinity  for  that  liquid.  Thus,  when  carbonate  of  potassa,  heat- 
ed to  about  300^  F.  is  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  the  alkali  unites  with 
the  water,  forming,  a  dense  solution,  which,  on  Standing,  separates 
from  the  alcohol,  so  that  the  latter.may  be  removed  by  decantation.  To 
the  alcohol,  thus  deprived  of  part  of  its  water,  fresh  portions  of  the  * 

dry  carbonate  are  successively  added,  until  it  falls  through  the  spirit  ' 
without  being  moistened.  Other  substances,  which  have  a  powerful 
attraction  for  water,  may  be  substituted  for  carbonate  of  potass.i.  Gay- 
Lussac  recommends  the  use  of  pure  lime  or  baryta;  (An.  de  Ch.  Ixxxvi.) 
and  dry  alumina  may  also  be  employed  with  advantage.  A  very  conve- 
nient process  is  to  mix  the  alcohol  with  chloride  of  calcium  in  powder, 
or  with  quicklime,  and  draw  off  the  stronger  portions  by  distillation. 
Another  process  which  has  been  recommended  for  depriving  alcohol  of 
water  is  to  put  it  into  the  bladder  of  an  ox,  and  suspend  it  over  a  sand 
bath.  The  water  gradually  passes  through  the  coats  of  the  bladder, 
while  the  pure  alcohol  is  retained;  but  though  this  method  answers  well 
for  strengthening  weak  spirit,  its  power  of  purifying  strong  alcohol  is 
very  questionable.  (Journal  of  Science,  xviii.)  The  strongest  alcohol 
which  can  be  procured  by  any  of  these  processes  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.796  at  60**  F.  This  is  called  absolute  alcohol,  on  the  supposition  of 
its  being  quite  free  from  water. 

An  elegant  and  easy  process  for  procuring  absolute  alcohol  has  lately 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  Graham.  (Edinburgh  Philos.  Ti-ans.  for  1828.) 
A  large  shallow  basin  is  covered  to  a  ^mall  depth  with  quicklime  in 
coarse  powder,  and  a  smaller  one  containing  4Lhree  or  four  ounces  of 
commercial  alcohol  is  supported  just  above  it.    The  whole  is  placed        ^ 
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Qpoii  the  plate  of  an  air  painp»  covered  by  a  lavjvceitery  and  the  air 
withdrawn  until  the  alcohol  evinces  signs  of  ebullition.  Of  xbe  xmn- 
gled  vapours  of  water  and  alcohol  which  fiU  the  receiver,  the  former 
alone  is  absorbed  by  the  <)uicklime,  while  the  latter  is  unaffected.  Now 
it  is  found  that  water  cannot  rentain  in  alcohol,  unless  covered  by  an  at- 
mosphere of  its  own  vapour;  and  consequently  the  water  continues  to 
evaporate  without  interruption,  while  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  ia 
entirely  arrested  by  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol  on  its  sur- 
face. Comm'on  alcohol  is  in  this  way  entirely  deprived  of  water  in  the 
course  of  about  five  days.  The  temperature  should  be  preserved  as 
uniform  as  possible  during^  the  process.  Sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  sub- 
ftituted  for  quicklime,  since  both  vapours  are  absorbed  by  this  liquid* 

Alcohol  is  a  colourless  fluid,  of  a  penetrating  odour,  and  burning 
taste.  It  is  hig^hly  volatile,  boiling',  when  its  density  is  0  820,  at  the 
temperature  of  176**  F.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour,  according 
to  Gay-Lussac,  is  1.613.  Like  volatile  liquids  in  general,  it  produces 
a  considerable  degree  of  cold  during  evaporation.  It  has  hitherto  re- 
tained its  fluidity  under  every  degree  of  cold  to  whieh  it  has  been  ex- 
posed. Mr.  Hutton,  indeed,  announced  in  the  34th  volume  of  Nichol- 
son's Journal,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  freezing  alcohol;  but  the  fact 
itself  is  regarded  as  doubtful,  since  no  description  of  the  method  has 
hitherto  been  publislied.  In  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Walker,  alcohol 
was  foimd  to  retain  its  fluidity  at  —91**  F. 

Alcohol  is  higlUy  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  lambent  ■  yellowish- 
blue  flame.  Its  colour  varies  considerably  with  the  strength  of  the  aL- 
cohol,  the  blue  tint  predominating  when  it  is  slrong,  and  the  yellow 
when  it  is  diluted.  Its  combustion  is  not  attended  with  the  least  de- 
gree of  smoke,  and  the  sole  products  are  water  and  carbonic  add 
When  transmitted  through  a  red-hot  tube  of  porcelain,  it  is  resolved  into 
carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  water,  and  the  tube  is  lined 
with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.        ^ 

Alcohol  unites *wkh  water  in  every  proportion.  The  act  of  cbmbin- 
ing  is  usually  attended  with  diminution  of  volume,  so  that  a  mixture  of 
50  measures  of  alcohol  and  50  of  water  occupies  less  than  100  measures. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  action  is  accompanied  with  increasQ.of 
temperature.  Since  the  density  of  the  mixture  increases  as  the  water 
predominates,  the  strength  of  the  spirit  may  be  estimated  by  its  specific 
gravity.  Equal  weights  of  absolute  alcohol  and  water  constitute  pnxf 
spirit,  the  density  of  which  is  0.917;  but  the  proof  spurlt  employed 
by  the  colleges  for  tinctures  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.930,  or  0.935. 

Of  the  salifiable  bases,  alcohol  can  alone  dissolve  potassa,  soda,  lithia, 
ammonia,  and  the  vegetable  alkalies.  None  of  the  earths,  or  other 
metallic  o^tides,  are  dissolved  by  it.  Most  of  the  acids  attack  it  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  giving  rise  to  a  class  of  bodies  to  which  the  name  of  eiker 
is  applied.  All  the  salts  which  are  either  insoluble,  or  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  efflorescent  salts  are,  likewise* 
for  the  most  part  insoluble  in  this  menstruum;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  it 
is  capable  of  dissolving  all  the  deliquescent  salts,  except  carbonate  of 
potassa.  Many  of  the  vegetable  principles,  such  as  sug^r,  manna,  cam- 
phor, resins,  balsams,  and  the  essential  oils,  are  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  solubility  of  certain  substances  in  alcohol  appears  owing  to  the  . 
formation  of  definite  compounds,  which  are  soluble  in  that  liquid.  This 
has  bee»  proved  of  the  chlorides  of  calcium,  manganese,  and  zinc,  and 
of  the  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  by  Mr.  Graham  in  the  essay  sJjove 
cited.  It  appears  from  his  experiments  tliat  all  these  bodies  unite  with 
alcohol  in  definite  proportion,  and  yield  crystalline  compounds,  which 
are  dehquescent  and  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohof    From  their 
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Stnalogy  to  hydrates,  Mr.  Graham  has  applied  to  them  the  name  of  al- 
eoaies.  These  are  formed  by  dissolvmgn  the  substances  in  absolute 
alcohol  by  means  of  heat,  when  on  cooling*  a  group  of  crystals  more  cr 
less  irregular  is  deposited.  The  salt  and  alcohol  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose should  be  quite  anhydrous;  for  the  crystallization  is  prevented,  by 
a  very  anall  quantity  of  water.  Estimating  the  combining  proportion  of 
alcohol  at  23,  the  alcoate  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  composed  of  one 
equiTalent  of , chloride  of  calcium,  and  three  equivalents  and  %  half  of 
alcohol.  Nitrate  of  magnesia  crystallizes  with  nine  equivalents  of  alco- 
hol; nitrate  of  lime  wit^  two  and  a  half  equii^ents;  protochloride  of 
manganese  with  three  equivalents;  atfd  chloride  of  zinc  with  half  an 
equivalent  of  alcohol. 

The  constitution  of  alcohol  has  been  ably  investigated  by  M.  Saus- 
Bure,  jun.  (An.  de  Ch.  Ixzxix.)  According  to  his  analysis,  which  was 
made  by  transmitting  the  vapour  of  absolute  alcohol  through  a  red<hot 
porcelain  tube,  and  examining  the  products,  this  fluid  is  composed  of 
carbon  51.98,  oxygen  34.32,  and  hydrogen  13.70.  From  these  data, 
Alcohol  is  inferred  to  consist  of 

Carbon,        .         .  12        two  equivalents    .     52,17 

OxygeiY,        .         .  8        one  equivalent     .     34.79 

Hydrogen,   .        -  5       three  equivalents  .     13.04 

23  100.00 

These  numbers,  it  is  obvious,  are  in  such  proportion  that  alcohol  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  14  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  oleiiant 
gas,  and  9  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  water.  Hence  the  equivalent  of 
alcohol  is  23. 

Knowing  the  composition  of  alcohol  by  weight,  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  proportion  of  its  constituents  by  measure.  For  this  pui^pose  it  is 
only  necessary  to  divide  14  by  0.9722,  (the  sp.  gr.  of  olefiant  gas)  and 
9  by  0.625,  (the  sp.  gr.  of  aqueous  vapour);  and  as  the  quotients  are 
very  nearly  equal,  it  follows  that  alcohol  must  consist  t}f  equal  measures 
of  aqueous  vapour  and  olefiant  gas.  It  is  inferred,  also,  that  these  two 
gaseous  bodies,  in  uniting  to  form  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  occupy  half 
the  space  which  they  possessed  separately;  because  the  density  ot  the 
vapour  of  alcohol,  as  calculated  on  this  supposition,  (0. 9722 -f- 0.625 aa 
1.5972)  corresponds  closely  with  1.613,  the  number  which  was  ascer- 
tained experimentally  by  Gay-Lussac. 

Considerable  uncertainty  prevailed  a  few  years  ago  as  to  the  state  in 
which  alcohol  exists  in  wine.  Some  chemists  were  of  opinion  that  it  is 
generated  by  the  heat  employed  in  the  distillation;  while  others  thought 
that  the  alcohol  is  merely  separated  during  the  process.  This  question 
was  finally  determined  by  Mr.  Brande,  who  made  it  the  subject  of  twd 
essays  which  were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1811 
and  1813.  That  wine  contsdns  alcohol  ready  formed  he  demonstrated, 
t>y  separating  it  without  the  aid  of  heat.  His  method  consists  in  pre- 
cipitating the  acid  and  extractive  colouring  matters  of  the  wine  by  sub- 
acetate  of  lead,  and  then  depriving  the  alcohol  of  water  by  dry  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  in  the  way  already  mentioned.  The  pure  alcohol, 
which  rises  to  the  surface,  is  then  measured  by  means  of  a  narrow 
graduated  glass  tube.  The  same  fact  has  since  been  established  by  the 
experiments  of  Gay-Lussac,  who  procured  alcohol  from  wine  by  distil- 
ling it  in  vacuo  at  the  temperature  of  60^  F.  He  also  succeeded  in 
separating  the  alcohol  by  the  method  of  Mr.  Brande;  but  he  suggests 
the  emplo^^meat  of  litharge  in  fine  powder*  instead  of  subacetate  of  lead, 
for  precipitating  the  colouring  matter.    (Mem.  d'Arcueil,  vol.  iiL) 
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The  preceding  researches  of  Mr.  Brande  led  him  to  ezanune  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors.  Ac- 
cording to  his  experiments,  brandy,  rum,  gin,  and  whisky,  contain  from 
51  to  54  per  cent  of  alcohol,  of  specific  gravity  0.825.  The  stronger 
wines,  such  as  Lissa,  Raisin  wine,  l^Iarsala,  Port,  Madeira,  Sheny, 
TenerifTe,  Constantia,  Malaga,  Bucellas,  Calcavella,  and  Vidonia,  contain 
from  between  18  or  19  to  25  per  cent  of  alcohol.  In  Ckret,  Sauteme^ 
Burgundy,  Hock,  Champagne,  Hermitage,  and  Gooseberry  wine,  the 
quantity  is  from  12  to  17  per  cent.  In  cider,  perry,  ale,  and  portei^ 
the  quantity  varies  from  4  to  near  10  per  cent.  In  all  spirits,  such  as 
brandy  or  whisky,  the  alcohol  is  simply  combined  with  water;  whereas 
in  wine  it  is  in  combination  with  mucilaginous,  saccharine,  and  other 
vegetable  principles,  a  condition  which  tends  to  diminish  the  action  of 
the  alcohol  upon  the  system.  This  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  fact 
tliat  brandy,  which  contains  little  more  than  twice  as  much  real  alcohol 
as  good  port  wine,  has  an  intojdcating  power  which  is  considerably  more 
than  double. 

Ether. 

The  name  ether  was  formerly  employed  to  designate  the  volatile  in- 
flammable liquid  which  is  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid;  but  the  same  term  has  since  been  extended  to  several 
other  compounds  produced  by  the  action  of  acids  on  alcohol,  and  which 
from  their  volatility  and  inflammability,  were  supposed  to  be  identical 
or  nearly  so  with  sulphuric  ether.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  re- 
searches of  several  chemists,  but  especially  of  Thenard,  that  ethens 
though  analogous  in  their  leading  properties,  frequently  differ  both  in 
composition  and  in  their  mode  of  formation.  (Memoires  d'Arcueil, 
vol.  i.  and  ii.) 

Sulpkurie  Iither,'^ln  forming  this  compound,  strong  sulphuric  acid 
is  gently  poured  upon  an  equal  weight  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  con- 
tained in  a  tliin  glass  retort,  and  after  mixing  the  fluids  together  by  agi- 
tation, which  occasions  a  free  disengagement  of  caloric,  the  mixture  is 
heated  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  ebullition  commences.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  process  nothing  but  alcohol  passes  over;  but  as  soon  as 
the  liquid  boils,  ether  is  generated,  and  condenses  in  the  recipient, 
which  is  purposely  kept  cool' by  the  application  of  ice  or  moist  cloths. 
When  a  quantity  of  ether  is  collected,  equal  in  general  to  about  half  of 
the  alcohol  employed,  white  fumes  begin  to  appear  in  the  retort.  At 
this  period,  the  process  .should  be  discontinued,  or  the  receiver  changed; 
for  although  ether  does  not  cease  .to  be  generated,  its  quantity  is  less 
considerable,  and  several  other  products  make  their  appearance.  Thus 
on  continuing  the  operation,  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  a  yel- 
lowish liquid,  commonly  called  ethereal  oil  ox  oil  of  wine,  passes  over  into 
the  receiver.  If  the  heat  be  still  continued,  alarge  quantity  of  oleflant  gas 
is  disengaged,  and  all  the  phenomena  ensue  which  were  mentioned  in 
the  description  of  that  compound.  (Page  243.) 

Ether,  thus  formed,  is  always  mixed  with  alcohol,  and  generally  with 
some  sulphurous  acid.  To  separate  these  impurities,  the  ether  should 
be  agitated  with  a  strong  solution  of  potassa*  which  neutralizes  the  acid, 
while  the  water  unites  with  the  alcohol.  The  ether  is  then  distilled  by 
a  very  gentle  heat,  and  may  be  rendered  still  stronger  by  distillation 
from  cWoride  of  calcium. 

To  comprehend  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  ether,  it  is  necessary 
to  compare  the  composition  of  this  substance  with  that  of  alcohol. 
Ether  was  analyzed  by  Saussure  in  the  same  manner  as  alcohoil;  and 
from  the  data  furnished  by  his  analysis,  corrected  by  Gay-Lussac,  (An. 
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d.e  Ch.  xcv.*314),  ether  is  inferred, to  consist  of  28  parts  or  two  equiva- 
lents of  olefiant  g^,  and  9  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  water.  Bat  alcohol 
is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  olefiant  .gas  and  one  equivalent  of  water; 
so  that  if  from  two  equivalents  of  alcohol  one  of  water  be  withdrawn,  the 
remaining  elements  are  in  exact  proportion  for  constituting  ether.  This 
is  the  precise  wode  in  which  sulphuric  acid  is  supposed  to  operate  in 
g'enerating  ether,  an  effect  which  it  is  well  calculated  to  produce,  owing 
to  its  strong  affinity  for  moisture.  (Page  188.)  This  view  was  first 
proposed  by  Fourcroy  and  Yauquelin,  and  accounts  for  the  phenomena 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  These  chemists,  it  is  true,  erred  in 
thinking  that  the  sulphuric  acid  occasions  no  other  change;  since  sub- 
sequent observation  has  proved  that  sulphovinic  acid,  to  the  constitution 
of  which  sulphuric  acid  is  essential,  i&  formed  even  at  the  very  com- 
mencement Qf  the  process.  Notwithstanding  this  error,  however,  the' 
production. of  ether. may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  sulphuric  acid  ab- 
stracting water  or  its  elements  from  the  alcohol,  an  opinion  which  is 
supported  by  various  circumstances.  Thus  it  accounts  for  the  disen- 
g'ageraent  of  sulphurous  acid  and  defiant  gas  towards  the  middle  and 
close  of  the  process;  for  since  the  elements  of  the  alcohol  alone  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  ether,  while  all  the  sulphuric  acid  remains 
in  the  retort,  and  most  of  it  in  a  free  state,  it  i»  apparent  that  the  rela- 
tive quantities  of  alcohol  and  acid  must  be  continually  changing  during 
the  operation,  until  at  length  the  latter  predominates  so  greatly  as  to  be 
able  to  deprive  the  former  of  all  its  water,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  dis- 
engagement of  olefiant  gas.  (Pige  243.)  Accordingly  it  is  well  known 
that  if  fresh  alcohol  be  added  as  soon  as  the  production  of  pure  ether 
ceases,  an  additional  quantity  of  that  substance  will  be.  produced.  It 
follows,  also,  from  the  same  doctrine,  that  the  power  of  the  same  por- 
tion of  acid  in  forming  ether  must  be  limited,  because  it  gradually  be- 
comes so  diluted  with  water  that  it  is  at  last  unable  to  disunite  the  ele- 
ments of  the  alcohol.  Con»stently  with  the  same  view,  it  is  found 
that  ether,  precisely  analogous  to  that  from  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  pre- 
pared by  digesting  alcohol  with  other  acids  which  have  a  strong  affinity 
for  water,  as  for  example  with  phosphoric,  arsenic,  and  fiuoboric  acids. 

The  production  of  a  peculiar  acid  in  the  preceding  process  was  first 
noticed  by  M.  Dabit,  about  the  year  1800.  This  substance,  to  which 
the  name  of  sulphovinic  acid  is  applied,  has  since  been  examined  by  Ser- 
tuerner,  Vogel,  and  Gay-Lussac,  and  the  two  last  mentioned  philoso- 
phers regarded  it  as  a  compound  of  hyposulphuric  acid  and  a  peculiar 
vegetable  matter.  Mr.  Hennel,  however,  has  lately  given  a  different, 
and  to  all  appearance  a  more  correct  view  of  its  nature.  According  to 
this  chemist,  sulphovinic  acid  and  oil  of  wine  are  both  composed  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  carburet  of  hydrogen.  Oil  of  wine,  which  has  no  acid 
reaction  when  pure,  consists  of  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid,  eiffht 
of  carbon,  and  ei^ht  of  hydrogen.  When  heated,  it  parts  with  half  of 
its  carbon  and  hyctogen,  and  sulphovinic  acid  remains,  consisting  of  two 
equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid,  four  of  carbon,  and  four  of  hydrogen. 
Ou  of  wine  is  a  perfectly  neutral  compound,  in  which  carburet  of  hy- 
drogen acts  the  part  of  an  alkali  in  neutralising  sulphuric  acid.  In  sul- 
phovinic acid,  half  the  sulphuric  acid  appears  to  be  neutralized  by  car- 
buret of  hydrogen.  (Philos.  Trans,  for  1826,  p.  247,  or  Journal  of 
Science,  xxi.  331.) 

Additional  researches  by  Mr.  Hennel  have  rendered  it  probable,  that 
sulphovinic  acid  is  in  reality  a  stage  in  the  formation  of  sulphuric  ether. 
Tbit  acid  is  present  in  greatest  quantity  when  the  ingredients  are  first 
mixed,  and  prior  to  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  one-half  of  the 
fulpbtiric  acid  being  then  m  combination  with  carburet  of  hydrogen; 
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but  on  distilling  the  nuxtiire,  sulphorinic  add  diminishes  as  the  quantity 
of  ether  increases,  until  towards  the  close  of  the  process  sulphovlmc 
acid  entirely  disappears,  and  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  was  previously 
in  combination,  is  set  free.  In  support  of  this  view  Mr.  Hennel  reniariLB» 
that  however  the  operation  may  be  conducted,  the  formation  of  etber  ia 
always  accompanied  or  preceded  with  that  of  sulphovinip  acid;  and  he 
has  aidded  the  additional  fact^  that  on  distilling  sulphovioate  of  potassa 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  no  alcohol  being  present,  ^her  is 
generated.  It  appears,  then,  that  ether  may  be  directly  developed  &om 
sulphovinic  acid;  that,  in  the  ordinary  process,  the  formation  of  the  lat- 
ter always  precedes  that  of  the  former;  and  that  during  the  period  of 
ether  being  generated,  sulphovinic  acid  is  decomposed.  These  fiicts 
give  great  plausibility  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hennel;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low, nor  does  Mr.  Hennel  maintain,  that  ether  cannot  be  generated  but 
through  the  medium  of  sulphovinic  acid*  The  nature  of  the  difference 
in  the  constitution  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  production  of  ether 
from  alcohol  and  phosphoric  acid,  incline  to  an  opposite  inference. 
(Phil.  Trans.  1828.) 

Mr.  Hennel  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  alcohol  through  the  medium 
of  ether.  For,  when  ether  and  sulphuric  acid  are  heated  together,  oil 
of  wine  and  sulphovinic  acid  are  among  the  products;  and  on  distilling 
sulphovinate  of  potassa  with  sulphuric  acid,  not  concentrated  as  above 
but  previously  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  alcohol  is  generated. 
It  hence  appears  that  carburet  of  hydrogen,  at  the  moment  of  separa- 
tion  from  sulphuric  acid,  is  in  a  state  peculiarly  iltvourable  for  combining 
with  water;  and  that,  in  doing  so,  it  gives  rise  to  alcohol  or  ether,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Sulphuric  ether  is  a  colourless  fluid,  of  a  hot  pungent  taste,  and  fra- 
grant odour.  Its  specific  gravity  in  its  purest  form  is  about  0.700,  or 
according  to  Lovitz  0.632;  but  that  of  the  shops  is  0.74  or  even  lower, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  alcohol.  Its  volatility  is  exceedingly  g^reat: 
under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  ether  of  den^ty  0.720  boils  at  96P  or 
98«  F.,  and  at  about— 40<>  F.  in  a  vacuum.  (Black's  Lectures,  i.  151.) 
Its  evaporation,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  takes  place,  occasions 
intense  cold,  sufficient  under  favourable  circumstances  for  freezing  mex^ 
cury.  Its  vapour  has  a  density  of  2.586.  At  46  degrees  below  zero  of 
Fahr.  it  is  congealed. 

Ether  combines  with  alcohol  in  every  proportion,  but  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  When  agitated  with  that  fluid,  the  greater  part 
separates  on  standing,  a  small  quantity  being  retained,  which  imparts  an 
ethereal  odour  to  the  water.  The  ether  so  washed  is  very  pure,  be- 
cause the  water  retains  the  alcohol  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Ether  is  highly  inflammable,  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  formation 
of  water  and  carbonic  acid.  With  oxygen  gas  its  vapour  forms  a  mix- 
ture, which  explodes  violently  on  the  approach  of  flame,  or  by  the 
electric  spark.  On  being  transmitted  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube 
It  undergoes  decomposition,  and  yields  the  same  products  as  alcohol. 

When  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  is  heated  to  redness,  and  then  sus- 
pended above  the  surface  of  ether  contained  in  an  open  vessel,  the 
wire  instantly  begins  to  glow,  and  continues  in  that  state  until  all  the 
ether  is  consumed.  (Davy.)  During  this  slow  combustion,  pungent 
acrid  fumes  are  emitted,  which,  if  received  in  a  separate  vessel,  con- 
dense into  a  colourless  liquid  possessed  of  acid  properties.  Mr.  Daniell, 
who  prepared  a  large  quantity  of  it,  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
a  new  acid,  and  described  it  under  the  name  of  lampic  acids  but  he  has 
since  ascertained  that  its  acidity  is  owing  to  the  acetic  acid,  which  is 
conjiime4  with  some  compound  of  garbon  w^d  hydrogen  different  both 
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from  ether  and  alcohol.  (Journal  of  Science,  vi.  and  xii.)    Alcohol, 
when  similarly  burned,  likewise  yields  acetic  acid. 

If  ether  is  exposed  to  light  in  a  vessel  partially  filled,  and  which  is 
frequently  opened,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  a  portion  of  acetic 
acid  is  generated.  This  change  was  first  noticed  by  M.  Planche,  and 
has  been  con&*med  by  Gay-Lussac.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  ii.  98  and 
213.)'  M.  Henry  of  Paris  attributes  its  development  to  acetic  ether, 
which  he  believes  to  be  always  contained  in  sulphuric  ether. 

The  composition  of  ether  by  volume  may  be  inferred  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  alcohol  (page  493);  namely,  by  dividing  28  by 
0.9722,  and  9  by  0.625.  Ether  is  thus  found  to  consist  of  two  measures 
of  olcfiant  gas  and  one  measure  of  Watery  vapour?  and  supposing  these 
three  measures,  in  combining,  to  contract  to  one-third  of  their  volume, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  ether  wiU  be  0.9722  X  2  +  0.625 
a=5  2.5694.  Now  this  is  so  near  2.586,  the  specific  gravity  which  Gay- 
Lussac  found  by  actual  trial,  that  the  preceding  supposition  may  fairly 
be  admitted. 

The  solvent  properties  of  ether  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  alco- 
hol. It  dissolves  the  essential  oils  and  resins,  and  some  of  the  vegetable 
alkalies  are  soluble  in  it.  It  unites  sdso'  with  ammonia;  but  the  fixed 
alkalies  are  insoluble  in  this  menstruum. 

Nitrous  Ether, — This  compound  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid  with  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol;  but  as  the  re- 
action is  apt  to  be  exceedingly  violent,  the  process  should  be  conducted 
with  extreme  care.  The  safest  method  is  to  add  the  acid  to  the  alcohol 
by  small ,  quantities  at  a  time»  allowing  the  mixture  to  cool  after  each 
addition  before  more  acid  is  added.  The  distillation  is  then  conducted 
at  a  very  gentle  temperature,  and  the  ether  collected  in  AVoulfe's  ap- 
paratus. The  theory  of  the  process  is  in  some  respects  ooscure;  but 
as  the  formation  of  ether  is  attended  with  the  disengagement  of  pro- 
toxide and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  together  with  free  nitrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid,  it  follows  that  the  alcohol  and  acid  mutually  decompose  each 
other.  Thenard  inferred  from  his  experiments,  that  this  ether  is  a  com- 
pound of  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid;  and,  consequently,  that  ^e  essen- 
tial change  during  its  formation  consists  in  the  conversion  of  nitric  into 
nitrous  acid  at  the.  expense  of  one  part  of  the  alcohol,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  that  fiiud  combines  with  the  nitrous  acid.  Consistently  with 
this  view,  nitrous  ether  may  be  made  directly  by  the  action  of  anhydrous 
nitrous  acid  oii  pure  alcohoL 

In  an  essay  lately  published  by  HM.  Dumas  and  Boullay,  a  diiferent 
opinion  has  been  suggested.  According  to  a  careful  analysis  of  nitrous 
ether,  they  find  it  to  consist  of  four  equivalents  of  carbon,  five  of 
hydrogen,  one  of  nitrogen,  and  four,  of  oxygen.  These  elements 
are  in  proportion  to  constitute  two  equivalents  of  defiant  gas,  one  of 
water,  and  one  of  hyponitrous  acid.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Physique,  xxxvii. 
26.) 

The  nitrous  agrees  with  sulphuric  ether  in  its  leading  properties;  but 
it  is  still  more  volatile.  When  recently  distilled  from  quicklime  by  a 
gentle  heat,  it  is  quite  neutral;  but  it  soon  becomes  acid  by  keeping. 
The  products  of  its  spontaneous  decomposition  are  alcohol,  nitrous^ 
acid,  and  a  little  acetic  acid.  A  similar  change  is  instantly  effected 
by  mixing  the  ether  with  water,  or  distilling  if  at  a  high  tempera- 
tare.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  potassa,  and,  on  evaporation,  crystals 
of  the  nitrite  or  hyponitrite  of  that  alkaU  are  deposited.  (Memoires 
d'Arcueil,  vol.  i.) 

Acetic  Ether, — This  ether  is  jmalogous  in  composition  to  the  preced- 
ing* luid  is  formed  by  distilling  acetic  acid  with  an  equal  weight  of 

42* 
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ftlcohol.  When  set  on  fire,  it  burns  with  disengagement  €f  acetic  acid; 
and  when  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  potassa,  and  subjected  to 
distillation,  pure  alcohol  passes  over,  and  acetate  of  potassa  remains  in 
the  retort  It  is  hence  inferred  bjr  Thenard  to  consist  of  acetic  ftdd  and 
alcohol.    When  pure  it  is  quite  neutral. 

According  to  Thenard,  the  acetic  is  the  only  vegetable  add  which 
forms  ether  by  being  heated  alone  vrith  alcohol.  Ether  may  also  be 
generated  by  treating  tartaric,  oxalic,  malic,  citric,  or  benzoic  add 
with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  Thenard  regards  these 
ethers  as  compounds  of  a  vegetable  acid  with  alcohol.  But  Dumas  and 
Boullay,  in  the  essay  above  refen*ed  to,  declare  that  the  elements  of 
all  these  ethers  are  in  such  proportion  as  to  constitute  one  equivalent  of 
add,  one  of  water,  and  two  of  defiant  gas.  They  believe  them,  as 
also  nitrous  ether,  to  be  hydrated  salts,  -  in  which  carburet  of  hydrogen 
acts  the  part  of  an  alkali.  This  view  is  certainly  supported  by  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Hennel  relative  to  oil  of  wine,  and  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  muriatic  ether.  The  employment  of  sulphuric  acid  in  their  for- 
mation is  likewise  favourable  to  this  opinion.  The  alcohol  obtained  by 
distillation  with  potassa,  is  supposed  by  Dumas  and  Boullay  to  be  gen- 
erated during  the  process. 

Muriatic  Ether. — This  compound,  which  is  prepared  hj  distilling  a 
mixture  oT  concentrated  muriatic  acid  and  pure  alcohol,  was  supposed 
by  Thenard  to  be  analogous  in  composition  to  nitrous  ether.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  experiments  of  Uobiquet  and  Colin,  that  it  comnsts 
of  muriatic  acid  and  the  elements  of  olefiant  gas,  and  is,  therefore, 

Suite  free  from  oxygen.  (An.  dc  Ch,  et  de  Ph.  ii.)  ft  does  not  affect 
le  colour  of  litmus  paper,  is  denser  than  water,  volatilizes  still 
more  rapidly  than  sulphuric  ether,  and  is  highly  inflammable.  Its  com- 
bustion is  attended  with  the  disengagement  of  a  large  quantity  of  mu- 
riatic acid  gas. 

Hydriodie  ether,  first  prepared  by  Gay-Lussac,  appears  to  be  mmilar 
in  composition  to  muriatic  ether.  SeruUas  recommends  that  it  should 
be  formed  by  introducing  into  a  retort  40  parts  of  io^ne  and  100  of  al- 
cohol of  0.827,  and  then  gradually  tedding  2.5  parts  of  phosphorus  in 
small  fragments.  The  mixture  is  kept  in  ebullition  till  it  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  then  25  or  30  parts  of  alcohol  are  added  and  distilled  off 
from  the  remainder.  The  ether  is  purified  by  washing  with  water;  after 
which  it  is  dried  by  distillation  from  chloride  of  calcium.  (An,  de  Ch. 
etdePh.  xlii.  119.) 

ffydrobromic  ether  may  be  prepared  by  a  process  similar  to  the  fore^ 
going. 

Liebig  has  prepai*ed  sulphoeyanie  ether,  which  he  believes  to  be  a 
compound  of  sulphuret  of  cyanogen  and  carburet  of  hydrogen,  by  dia- 
Ulling  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  sulphocyanuret  of  potassium,  2  of  sul- 
phuric add,  and  3  of  strong  alcohol.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xli,  202.) 

JBituminoics  Substances, 

Under  this  title  are  intluded  several  inflammable  substances,  which; 
though  of  vegetable  origin,  are  found  in  the  earth,  or  issue  from  its 
surface.  They  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  the  two  heads  of 
bitumen  and  pit-coal.  The  first  comprehends  naphtha, 'petroleum,  min- 
eral tar,  mineral  pitch,  asphaltum,  and  retinasphaltum,  of  which  the 
three  first  mentioned  are  liquid,  and  the  others  solid.  The  second 
comprises  br&wn  coal,  Hie  different  varieties  of  common  or  black  coai, 
tM^  glance  coal. 

Bitumen. — Naphtha  is  a  volatile  limpid  liquid,  of  a  strong  peculiar 
odour«  and  generally  of  a  light  ydlow  colour;  but  it  may  be  rendered 
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colourless  by  careful  distillation.  Its  specific  gnyity,  when  highly  rec* 
tified,  ia  0.758.  It  is  yery  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  white  flame 
with  much  smoke.  At  186**  F.  it  enters  into  ebullitTon,  and  its  yapour 
baa  a  density  of  2.833.  (Saussure.)  It  retains  its  liquid  form  at  zero  of 
Fahrenheit  It  is  insoluble  m  water,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol;  but 
it  unites  in  eveiy  propoKion  with  sulphuric  ether,  petroleum,  and  oils. 
It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Saussure  to  undergo -no  change  by 
keeping, ,  even  in  contact  with  air. 

Naphtha  contuns  no  oxygen,  and  is  hence  employed  for  protecting  the 
more  oxldable  metals,  such  as  potassium  and  sodium,  from  oxidation.* 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Saussure,  it  is  composed  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  six  equivalents  of  the  former  to  five  of 
the  Iktter.  Dr.  Thomson  states  the  cpmposition  of  naphtha  from  coal 
tar,  which  seems  identical  with  mineral  naphtha,  to  conast  of  six  equiy*. 
alents  of  carbon  and  six  of  hydrogen,  (Page  248.) 

Naphtha  occurs  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.     It  may  be  procured  also  by  distillation  from  petroleum. 

Petroleum  is  much  less  limpid  than  naphtha,  has  a  reddish-brown  col- 
our^ and  is  unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  is  found  in  several  parts  of  Bri- 
tain and  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  West  Jndies,  and  in  Persda,  It 
occurs  particularly  in  coal  districts.  Mineral  tar  is  yery  similar  to  petro- 
leum, but  is  more  viscid  and  of  a  deeper  colour.  Both  these  species 
become  tlHck  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Hfr. 
Hatchett  pass  into  solid  bitumen. 

AsphaUum  is  a  solid  brittle  bitumen,  of  a  black  colour^  vitreous  lus- 
tre, and  conchoidal  fracture.  It  melts  easily,  and  is  very  inflammable. 
It  emits  a  bituminous  odour  ^hen  rubbed,  and  by  distillation  yields 
a  fluid  like  naphtha.  It  is  soluble  in  about  five  times  its  weight  of 
naphtha^  and  the  solution  forms  a  good  varnish.  It  is  rather  denser  than 
water. 

Asphaltum  is  found  on  the  surface  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad.  It  was  employ- 
ed by  the  ancients  in  buUding,  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Egyptians  in  embalming. 

Mineral  pitch  or  maltha  is  likewise  a  solid  bitumen,  but  is  much  sofler 
than  asphaltum.  Elastic  bitun)en,  or  mineral  caoutchouc^  is  a  rare  varie- 
ty of  mineral  pitch,  found  only  in  the  Odin  minci  near  Castleton  in 
Derbyshire. 

RdinasphaUufn  is  a  peculiar  bituminous  substance,  found  associated 
with  the  brown  coal  of  Bovey  in  Devonshire,  ami  described  by  Mr. 
Hatchett  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1804  It  consists  partly 
of  bitumen,  and  partly  of  resin,  a  composition  which  led  Mr.  Hatchett 
to  the  opinion  that  bitumens  are  chiefly  formed  from  the  resinous  prin- 
ciple of  plants. 

Pit-coal — Brown  coal  is  characterized  by  burning  with  a  peculiar  bi- 
tuminous ,odour,  like  that  of  peat.  It  is  sometimes  earthy,  but  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  wood  from  which  it  is  derived  is  generally  more 
or  less  distinct,  and  hence  this  variety  is  called  bituminous  wood.  Pitch 
coo/ or  jet,  which  is  employed  for  forming  ear-rings  and  other  trinkets, 
is  intermediate  between  brown  and  black  coal,  but  is  perhaps  more 
closely  allied  to  the  former  than  the  latter. 

Brown  coal  is  found  at  Bovey  in  Devonshire,  (Bovey  coal),  in  Ice- 
land, where  it  is  called  surturbrand^  and  in  several  parts  of  the  con- 

•  See  note,  page  292.  B. 
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tinent,  especudly  at  the  If eissner  in  Hesaa,  in  Saxonj,  Prussia,  and 
S^ia. 

Of  the  black  or  common  toed  there  are  several  varieties,  which  diifer 
from  each  other,  not  only  in  the  quantity  of  foreign  mattery  such  as 
sulpburet  of  iron  and  earthy  substances,  which  they  contain,  but  also 
in  the  proportion  of  what  may  be  reg^ded  as  essential  constituents. 
Thus  some  kinds  of  coal  consist  almost  entirely  of  carbonaceous  mat- 
ters, and,  therefore,  form  little  flame  in  burning-;  while  others,  of  which 
cannel  coal  is  an  example,  yield  a  large  quantity  of  infianmiable  gases 
by  heat,  and  consequently  bum  with  a  large  flame.  Dr.  Thomson  has 
arranged  the  different  kinds  of  coal  which  are  met  with  in  Britain  into 
four  subdivisions.  (An.  of  Phil,  xiv.)  The  first  is  caking  coal,  because 
its  particles  are  sollened  by  heat  and  adhere  together,  forming  a  com- 
pact mass.  The  coal  found  at  Newcastle,  around  Manchester,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  England,  is  of  this  kind.  The  second  is  termed 
apUnt  coaly  from  the  splintery  appearance  of  its  fracture.  The  cherry 
coed  occurs  in  Staffordshire,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  Its 
structure  is  slaty,  and  it  is  more  easily  broken  than  splint  coal,  wtuch  is 
much  harder.  It  -easily  takes  fire,  and  is  consumed  rapidly,  burning 
with  a  clear  yellow  flame.  The  fourth  kind  is  cannel  coal,  which  ia 
found  of  peculiar  purity  at  Wigan  in  Lancashire.  In  Scotland  it  is 
known  by  tlie  name  of  parrot  coal.  From  the.  brilliwicy  of  the  light 
which  it  emits  while  burning,  it  is  sometimes- used  as  a  substitute  fot 
candles,  a  practice  which  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  name  of  cannel  coal. 
It  has  a  very  compact  structure,  does  not  soil  the  fingers  when  handled, 
and  admits  of  being  polished.  Snuff-boxes  and  other  ornaments  are 
made  with  this  coal;  and  it  is  peculiai'ly  well  fitted  for  forming  coal  g^ 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Thomson,  these  varieties  of  coal 
are  thus  constituted: 

Caking  Coal,  &plint  Coal,  Cherry  Coal,  Cannel  Coal, 

Carbon,               75.28  .    75.00                74.45                64.72 

Hydrogen,            4.18  r      6.25    .           12.40                21.56 

Nitrogen,             15.96  6.25                10.2^               13.72 

Oxygen,                4.58  12.50                 2.93                 0.00 

■^.^^o^^  ^.OBBmBB^  MWanMB>«>^  ^>aa~>MiaBB 

100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00. 

Judging  from  the  quantity  of  oxidized  products  (wat^r,  carbonic  acid, 
and  carbonic  oxide)  which  are  procured  during  the  distillation  of  coal. 
Dr.  Henry  infers  that  coal  contains  more  oxygen  than  was  found  by 
Thomson.  (Elements,  11th  Edit.  ii.  p.  348,)  This  opinion  is  support* 
ed  by  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Ure,  who  found  26.66  per  cent,  of  oxygen  in 
splint,  arid  21.9  in  cannel  coaL  When  coal  is  heated  to  redness  in  close 
vessels,  a  great  quantity  of  volatile  matter  is  dissipated,  and  a  carbo- 
naceous residue,  called  coke,  remains  in  the  retort.  The  volatile  sub- 
stances are  coad  tar,  acetic  acid,  water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
hydrosulphuret  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  together  with  the  several 
gases  formerly  enumerated.  (Page  250.)  The  greater  part  of  these 
substances  are  real  products,  that  is,  are  generated  during  the  distilla- 
tion. The  bituminous  matters  probably  exist  ready  formed  in  coal;  but 
Dr.  Thomson  is  of  opinion  that  these  are  also  products,  and  that  coals 
are  atomic  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Glance  Coal. — Glance  coal,  or  anthracite,  differs  from  common  coal, 
which  it  frequently  accompanies,  in  contjdning  no  bituminous  sub- 
stances, and  in  not  yielding  inflammable  gases  by  distillation.  Its  sole 
combustible  ingredient  is  carbon,  and  consequently  it  bums  without 
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flafloe.  It  commonly  ocevs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  basalt,  under 
drcixmstances  wh'ch  lead  to  the  suspicion 4hat  it  is  coal  from  which  the 
volatile  ingredients  have  been  expelled  by  mibterranean  heat.  At  the 
Meissner,  in  Hessaa,  it  is  found  between  9,  bed  of  brown  coal  and  basalt. 
Kilkenny  coal  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  glance  coal.  (Thomson,  An.  of 
PhiL  vol*  XV.) 


SECTION  IV. 

^UfiSTANCES,    THE    OXYGEN  AND    HYDROGEN  OF  WHICH 
ARE  IN  EXACT  PROPQRTION  FOR  FORMING  WATER. 

Sugar, 

^  Sugar  is  an  abundant  vegetable  produc.t,  existing  in  a  great  many 
ripe  fruits,  though  few  of  them  contain  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for  be- 
ing collected.  The  juioe  which  flows  from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk 
of  the  American- maple  tree,  is  so  powerfully  saccharine  that  it  may  be 
applied  to  useful  purposes.  Sugar  was  prepared  in  France  and  Ger- 
many during  the  late  war  from  the  beet-root;  and  this  manufacture  is  at 
present  carried  on  in  Fi'ance  on  a.  scale  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Proust  extracted  it  ia  Spain  from  grapes.  But  nearly  all.  the  sugar  at 
present  used  in  Europe  is  obtained  from  the  sugar-cane  (Arundo  saccha- 
rifera\  which  contsuns  it  in  greater  quantity  than  any  other  plant. 
The  process,  as  practised  in  our  West  India  Islands,  consi$ts  in  evapor- 
ating the  juice  of  the  ripe  cane  by  a  moderate  and  cautious  ebullition, 
until  it  has  attained  a  proper  degree  of  consistence  for  crystallizing. 
During  this  operation  lime-water  is  added,  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
neutralizing  free  acid,  and  partly  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  extrac- 
tive and  other  vegetai)le  matters,  which  unite,  with  the  lime  and  rise  as 
a  scum  to  the  surface.  When  the  syrup  is  sufficiently  conpentrated,  it 
is  drawn  off  into  shallow  wooden  coolers,  where  it  becomes  a  soft 
solid  composed  of  loose  crystalline  grains.  It  is  then  put  into  barrels 
with  holes  in  the  bottom,  through  which  a  black  ropy  juice,  called 
molasses  or  treacle,  gradually  drops,  leaving  the  crystallized  sugar  com- 
paratively white  and  dry.  In  this  state  it  constitutes  raw  or  muscovado 
sugar.  / 

Raw  sugar  is  further  purified  by  boiling  a  solution  of  it  with  white  of 
*£nS^»  or  the  serum  pf  huUock's  blood,  lime-water  being  generally  em- 
ployed at  the  same  time.  When  properly  concentrated,  the  clarified 
juice  is  received  in  conical  earthen  vessels,  the  apex  of  which  is  under- 
most, in  order  that  the  fluid  parts  may  collect  there,  and  be  afterwards 
drawn  off  by  the  removal  of  a  plug.  In  this  state  it  is  loaf  or  refined 
sug^r.  In  th6  process  of  refining  sugar,  it  is  important  to  concentrate 
the  syrup  at  a  low  temperature;  and  on  this  account  a  very  great  im- 
provement was  introduced  some  years  Agfo  by  conducting  the  evapora- 
tion in  vacuo. 

Pure  sugar  is  solid,  white,  inodorous,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  taste. 
It  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  when  two  pieces  are  rubbed  against  each 
other  IB  the  diM'k,  phosphorescence  is  observed.     It  crystallizes  iq 
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the  form  of  four  or  six-sided  prisms  bevelled  at  the  extremities.  The 
crystals  are  best  made  by  fixing  threads  in  sTrup,  which  is  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  wann  room;  and  the  crystallization  is  pro- 
moted by  adding  spirit  of  wine.  In  this  state  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  mtgareandy. 

Sugar  undergfoes  no  change  on  exposure  to  the  air;  for  the  deliques- 
cent property  of  raw  sugar  is  owing  to  impurities.  It  is  soluble  in  an  equal 
weight  of  cold,  and  to  almost  any  extent  in  hot  water.  It  is  soluble  in  about 
four  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  saturated  solution,  by 
cooling  and  spontaneous  evaporation,  deposites  larg^  crystals.  When 
the  aqueous  solution  of  sug^  is  mixed  with  yeast,  it  undergoes  the 
vinous  fermentation,  the  theory  of  which  will  be  explained  in  a  subse- 
quent section. 

Sugar  unites  with  the  allcaliea  and  alkaline  earths,  forming  com- 
pounds in  which  the  taste  of  the  sugar  is  greaitly  injured;  but  it  may  be 
obtained  agsun  unchanged  by  neutralizing  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  dis- 
solving the  sugar  in  alcohol.  When  boiled  with  oxide  of  lead,  it  forms 
an  insoluble  compound,  which  consists  of  58.26  parts  of  oxide  of  lead, 
and  41.74  parts  of  sugar  (Berzelius);  but  it  is  not  precipitated  by  ace- 
tate or  subacetate  of  lead. 

Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  sugar  with  deposition  of  charcoal; 
and  nitric  acid  causes  the  production  of  oxalic  acid,  as  already  describ* 
ed  in  a  former  section.  The  vegetable  acids  diminish  the  tendency  of 
sug^  to  crystallize. 

Sugar  is  very  easily  afiected  by  heat,  acquiring  a  dark  colour  and 
burned  flaTour.  At  a  high  temperature  it  yields  the  usual  products  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  vegetable  matter,  together  with  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  pyromucic  acid. 

The  analyses  of  sugar  by  different  chemists  are  eonaderably  discord- 
ant. This  is  accounted  for  not  only  by  errors  of  manipulation,  and 
impurity  in  the  material^;  but  in  part  arises,  according  to  Dr.  iProut, 
from  difference  in  composition.  In  his  Essay  on  Alimentary  Substances, 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  182r,  page  o55^  he 
states  that  pure  cane  sugar  as  exemplified  in  sugar  candy  and  the  best 
loaf  sugar,  well  dried  at  212^  F.,  consists  of  42.85  parts  of  carbon,  and 
57.15  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  for  forming  water; 
while  sug^r  from  honey  contains  only  3oi56  per  cent  of  carbon.  He 
considers  the  sug^  from  starch,  diabetic  urine,  and  grapes,  to  be  nearly 
the  same  as  that  from  honey.  The  sug^  from  the  maple  tree  and  beet 
root  corresponds  with  that  from  the  cane;  but  the  quantity  of  carbon  in 
these  kinds  of  sugar  appears  to  vary  from  40  to  42.85  per  cent.  The 
atomic  constitution  of  sug^r  is  unknown;  but  from  a  former  analysis 
of  Dr.  Prout,  it  is  thought  that  its  elements  -are  in  the  ratio  of  6  parts 
or  one  equivalent  of  carbon  to  9  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  water,  or  by 
volume  of  one  measure  of  the  vapour  of  carbon  to  one  measure  of 
aqueous  vapour.    This  estiinate  is  admitted  by  most  chemists. 

Molasses, — The  saccharine  principle  of  treacle  has  been  supposed  to 
-  be  different  from  crystallizable  sugar;  but  it  chiefly  consists  of  common 
sugar,  which  is  prevented  from  crystallizing  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
substances,  such  as  saline,  acid,  and  other  vegetable  matters. 

Sugar  of  Grxpes, — The  sug^r  procured  from  the  grape  has  the  es- 
sential properties  of  common  sugar.  Its  taste,  however,  is  not  so  sweet 
as  that  of  common  sugar,  and  according  to  Saussure  and  Prout,  it  dif- 
fers slightly  in  composition,  containing  a  smaller  quantity  of  carbon. 
The  saccharine  principle  of  the  acidulous  fruits  has  not  been  particu- 
larly examined.  It  is  obtained  with  difficulty  in  a  pnre  state,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  vegetable  acids,  which  prevent  it  from  crystallizing. 
A  saccharme  substance  similw  to  that  from  grapes  may  be  procured 
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from  deyeral  vejpetable  principles,  such  as  starch  and  the  ligneous  fibre« 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Honey, — According  to  Fjroust  honey  consists  of  two  kinds  of  saccha« 
tine  matter,  one  of  which  crystallizes  readily  and  is  analogous  to  com- 
mon sugur,  while  the  Other  isr  uncrystallizable.  They  may  be  separated 
by  mixing  honey  with  alcohol,  and  pressing  the  solution,  through  a  piece 
of  linen.  The  liquid  sugar  is  removed,  and  the  crystallizable  portion 
is  left  in  asoUd  state.  Besides  sugar  it  contains  mucilaginous,  colouring, 
and  odoriferous  matter,  and  probably  a  vegetable  acid.  Diluted  with 
water,  honey  is  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation  without  the  addi- 
tion of  yeist. 

The  natural  history  of  honey  is  aa>^  yet  imperfect  It  is  uncertain 
whether  honey  is  merely  collected  by  the  bee  from  the  nectaries  of 
flowers,  and  &en  deposited  in  the  Mve  unchanged,  or  whether  the 
aacdiarine  matter  of  the  flower  does  not  imdergo  some  change  in  the 
body  of  the  animai 

•^anno. T^This  saccharine  matter  is  the  concrete  juice  of  several  spe- 
cies of  ash,  anid  is  procured  in  particular  from  the  Fraxinua  omus.  The 
sweetness  of  manna  is  owing,^  not  to  sugar,  but  to  a  distinct  principle 
called  mgrmiie,  which  is  mixed  with  a  peculiar  vegetable  extractive 
matter.  Manna  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  boiling  alcohol,  and  the 
latter,  on  cooling,  deposites  pure  mannite  in  the  form  of  minute  acicu- 
lar  crystals,  which  .are  often  arranged  in  concentrical  groups.  Mannite 
differs  from  sug^r  in  not  fermenting  when  mixed  with  water  fond  yeast. 
According  to  Dr.  Front  it  contains  38. 7  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  61.3  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  iifthe  proportion  to  form  water. 

Sugar  of  Liquorice. — The  root  pf  the  Glycmrhiza  glabra,  as  ako  the 
black  extract  of  the  root  well  known  under  the  name  of  Uquorice,  con- 
tains a  saccharine  principle;,  hut  it  is  quite  distinct  from  sugar.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  infusing  the  root  in  boiling. water,  filtering  when  cold, 
and  gradually  adding  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate,,  which  is  a 
compound  of  the  acid  and  saccharine  matter,  is  formed.  It  is  first 
washed  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with  ^ure 
water;  and  it  is  subsequently  dissolved  in  alcohol,  which  leaves  a  little 
vegetable  albumen  and  mucilage.  Solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  is 
then  added  very  gradually,  so  as  exactly  to  neutralize  the  acid;  and  af- 
ter the  sulphate  of  potassa  has  subsided,  the  alcoholic  solution  is  decanted 
and  evaporated.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  the 
extract,  except  that  the  solution^  when  first  made,  must  be  purified  by 
white  of  egg^  - 

Sugar  of  liquorice  is  thus  procured  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  transpa- 
rent mass,  which  is  unchangeable  iii  the>  air,  and  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  .  It  is  characterized  by  its  tendency  to  form  sparingly  soluble 
compounds  with  acids,  which  accordingly,  precipitate  it  from  its  solution 
in  cold  water.  It  unites  also  readily  with  alkadine  bases;  and  when  di- 
gested in  water  contsuning  carbonate  of  potassa,  baryta,  or  lime,  carbon- 
ic acid  is  slowly  evolved,  and  a  soluble  compound  of  the  base  with  the 
saccharine  matter  is  generated.  (Berzelius.) 

Starch  or  Fecula.-'-^midine. 

Starch  exists  abundantly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  one  of  the 
chief  ingredients  of  most  varieties  of  grain,  of  some  roots,  such  as  the 
potato,  and  of  the  kernels  of  leguminous  plants.  It  is  easily  procured 
by  letting  a  small  current  of  witer  fall  upon  the  dough  of  wheat  flour 
enclosed  in  a  piece  of  linen,  and  subjecting  it  at  the  same  time  to  pres> 
sure  between  the  fingers,  until  the  liquid  passes  off  quite  clear.  The 
gluten  of  the  flour  is  left  in  a  pure  state,  the  saccharine  and  mucilagi- 
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noas  matten  are  dissolved,  and  the  starch  is  washed  away  inechaiucallf, 
being  deposited  from  the  water  on  standing  in  the  form  of  a  white  pow- 
der. An  analogous  process  is  practised  on  » large  scale  in  the  prepan- 
tion  of  the  starch  of  commerce;  and  very  pure  starch  may  also  be  ob- 
tained in  a  similar  manner  from  the  potato. 

Starch  is  insipid  and  inodorous,  of  a  white  colour,  and  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  cold  water.  It  does  not  crystallize;  but  is  oommon- 
]y  found  in  the  shops  in  siz-sided  columns  of  considerable  regularity,  a 
form  occasioned  by  the  contraction  which  it  sufiTers  in  drying.  Boilmg 
water  acts  upon  it  readily,  coverting  it  into  a  tenadous  bulky  j^y, 
which  is  employed  for  stiffening  linen.  In  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water, 
it  is  dissolved  completely,  and  is  not  deposited  on  cooling.  The  aque- 
ous solution  is  precipitated  by  subacetate  of  lead;  but  the  best  test  of 
starch,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  substances,  is  iodine. 
This  principle  forms  a  blue  compound  with  starch,  whether  in  a  solid 
state  or  when  dissolved  in  cold  water. 

Starch  unites  with  the  alkalies,  forming  a  compound  which  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  from  which  the  starch  is  thsown  down  by  acids.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it.  Nitric  acid  in  the  cold  dissolves  starch; 
but  converts  it  by  the  aid  oi  heat  into  oxalic  and  malic  acid. 

The  effects  of  heat  on  starch  are  peculiar,  and  have  lately  been  ex- 
amined by  M.  Caventou.  (An.  de.  Chim.  et  de  Ph.  xzxi.)  On  ez- 
poong  dry  starch  to  a  temperature  a  little  above  312^  F.  it  acquires  a 
slighUy  red  tint,  emits  an  odour  of  baked  bread,  and  is  rendered  soluble 
in  cold  water;  and  a  similar  modification  is  effected  by  the  acdoQ  of  hot 
water.  Gelatinous  starch  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  hydrate  of 
starch;  but  M.  Caventou  maintains  that  the  jelly  cannot  by  any  method 
be  restored  to  its  original  state.  He  regards  this  modified  starch  as 
identical  with  the  substance  described  by  Saussure  undet  the  name  of 
amidine.  Saussure  thought  it  was  generated  by  exposing  a  paste  made 
with  starch  and  water  for  a  long  time  to  th«  air;  but  according  to  Ca- 
ventou, the  amidine  was  formed  by  the  action  of  the  hot  water  on  starch 
in  making  the  paste.  Its  essential  character  is  to  yield  a  blue  colour 
with  iodine,  and  to  be  soluble  in  cold  water.  On  gently  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness,  it  becomes  a  transparent  mass  like  horn,  which 
retains  its  solubility  in  cold  water.  To  torrefied  starch,  that  is,  to  starch 
thus  modified  by  heat,  whether  in  the  dry  way  or  by  boiling  water,  the 
term  amidine  may  be  applied. 

When  starch  is  exposed  to  a  still  higher  temperature  than  is  sufficient 
for  its  conversion  into  amidine,  a  more  complete  change  is  effected.  It 
then  assumes  a  reddish-brown  colour,  swells  up  and  softens,  dissolves 
.with  much  greater  facility  in  cold  water,  and  gives  with  iodine  either  a 
purple  colour  or  none  at  all.  In  this  state  it  is  very  analogous  to  gum, 
and  is  employed  by  calico-printers  under  the  name  of  British  gunnf  but 
it  differs  from  real  gum  in  not  yielding  mucic  acid  by  digestion  with 
nitric  acid.  A  similar  change  may  be  produced  by  long  continued  ebul- 
lition. 

The  starch  from  wheat,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Gay-Lussac  and 
Thenard,  is  composed,  in  100  parts,  of  carbon  43.55,  oxygen  49.68^ 
and  hydrogen  6.  77 i  and  this  result  agrees  with  the  analysis  of  potato 
starch  made  by  Berzelius.  The  results  of  Front  and  Marcet  correspond 
closely^  with  the  foregoing.  The  proportion  of  the  constituents  of 
starch  is,  therefore,  very  analogous -to  that  of  sugar,  a  circumstance 
which  will  account  for  the  conversion  of  the  former  into  the  latter. 
This  change  is  effected  in  seeds  at  the  period  of  germination,  and  it 
particularly  exemplified  in  the  process  of  malting  barley,  during*  winch 
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the  sUrch  of  that  grain  is  converted  into  sugar.  Proiist*  finds  that 
barley  contains  a  p^uliar  principle  which  he  calls  hcrdein^  and  which 
he  conceived  to  be  converted  in  malting  partly  into  starcli  and  partly 
into  sug^r.  Dr.  Hiomson  is  of  opinion  that  hordein  should  rather  be 
regarded  as  a  modification  of  starch  than  as  a  distinct  proximate  i^rinci- 
ple.-j-  A  similar  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  appears  in  some  in* 
stances  to  be  the  effect  of  frost,  as  in  the^otato,  apple,  and  parsnip. 

If  starch  is  boiled  for  a  considerable  time  in  water  acidulated  with 
l-12th  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  wholly  converted  into  a 
saccharine  matter  similar  to  t|iat  of  the  grape;  and  this  change  takes 
place  much  more  rapidly  if  the  temperature  is  a  few  degrees  above 
212^  F.  This  fact  was  first  observed  by  Kirchoff,  and  has  since  been 
particularly  examined  by  Vogel,  De  la  Uive,  and  Saussure.  It  has  been 
established  by  Saussure  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  exerts  ho  influence 
over  the  process,  that  no  gus  is  disengaged,  that  the  quantity  of  acid 
suffers  no  diminution,  and  that  100  parts  of  starch  yield  110. 14  of  sugar. 
By  careful  analysis,  he  found  that  the  only  difference  in  the  composi- 
tion of  starch  and  sugar  is,  that  the  latter  contains  more  of  the  elements 
of  water  than  the  former.  He  hence  inferred  that,  in  Kirchoflf's  pro- 
cess, the  starch  is  converted  into  sugtir  by  its  elecnents  combining  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  propoition  to  form 
water;  and  that  the  acid  acts  only  by  increasing  the  fluidity  of  the  mass. 
(An.  of  Philosophy,  vi.)  M.  Saussure  also  found  that  a  large  quantity 
of  saccharine  matter  is  produced,  when  gelatinous  starch  or  amidine  is 
kept  for  a  longtime  either  with  or  without  the  access  of  air.  (An.  de 
Ch.  et  de  Ph.  vol.  xi.) 

The  recent  researches  of  M.  Caventou,  already  referred  to,  have 
thrown  considerable  light  on  the  chemical  nature  of  several  of  the 
amylaceous  principles  of  coinmerce.  The  Indian  arrow  rooU  which  is 
prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Maranta  arundinaeea,  has  all  the  characters 
of  pure  starch.  Sago,  obtuned  from  the  pith  of  an  East  India  palm  tree, 
(Cycas  drcinalis)  and  tapioca  and  cassava,  from  theroot  of  tiie  latropha 
Manihaft  are  chemically  the  same  substance.  They  both  exist  in  the 
plants  from  which  they  are  extracted  in  the  form  of  starch;  but  as  heat 
18  employed  in  their  preparation,  the  starch  is  more  or  less  completely 
converted  into  amidine.  It  hence  follows  that  pure  potato  starch  may 
be  used  instead  of  arrow  root;  and  that  the  same  material,  modified  by 
heat,  would  afford  a  good  substitute  for  sago  and  tapioca.  Salep,  which 
is  obtained  from  the  Orefds  maseula^  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  sub- 
stance called  bassorin,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  g^m  and  starch. 

When  starch  moistened  with  water  is  digested  with  an  equal  weight 
of  peroxide  of  manganese,  a  volatile  acid,  possessed  of  an  odour  simi- 
lar to  prussic  acid,  passes  over.  Its  discoverer,  M.  Tiinnermann,  who 
has  given  it  the  name  of  amyUc  add,  considers  it  a  compound  of  Uiree 
equivalents  of  oxygen  and  two  and  a  half  of  carbon;  but  it  require* 
further  examination  before  being  enumerated  as  a  distinct  acid.  (Journal 
of  S<nence,'N.  S.  iv.  444.) 

Gu7n. 

Gum  is  a  common  pnnumate  principle  of  vegetables,  and  is  not  con- 
fined, to  any  particular  part  of  plants.  The  purest  variety  is  gum  arable, 
the  concrete  juice  of  several  species  of  the  mimosa  or  acadOt  natives  of 
Africa  and  Arabia. 

Gum  arabic  occurs  in  small,  rounded,  transparent,  friable  grains, 
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ooomioiilf  of  m  p«Ie  ycDov  colour,  inodoram,  and  neariy  tastekflk  t% 
•ofteiM  when  put  into  waler,  and  then  diaaolTe^  fanBong  a  ^acid  aolu- 
tioa  called  mudlog^.  It  is  inaoluble  in  akohcd  and  ^her,  and  the  for- 
mer precipitatea  gum  from  its  solution  in  water  in  the  fonn  of  opake 
white  flakes.  It  is  soluble  b<yth  in  allcaline  solutions  and  in  lime-water, 
and  is  predpitated  unchanged  by  adds.  The  dilute  acids  dissolTe,  and 
the  concentraed  acids  decompose  gum.  Sulphuric  acid  causes  the  for- 
mation of  water  and  acetic  acid,  9nd  deposition  of  charcoaL  Digested 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  yields  saccholactic  acid,  a  property  which 
forms  a  good  character  for  gum.  Ifalic  and  oxalic  acids  are  generated 
at  the  same  time. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  gum  may  be  preserred  a  consderable  time 
without  alteration;  but  at  length  it  becomes  soiir,  and  exhales  an  odour 
of  acetic  acid;  a  change  which  takes  place  without  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  must,  therefore,  be  owing  to  a  new  arrangement  of  its  own 
elements. 

Gum  is  precipitated  Irom  its  solution  in  water  by  scTeral  metallic 
salts,  and  especially  by  subacetate  of  lead,  which  occasions  a  curdy 
precipitate,  consisting  of  38.25  parts  of  oxide  of  lead  and  61.75  parts  of 
gum.  (Berzelius.)        . 

When  gum  is  heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels,  it  yields,  in  adcfi- 
tion  to  the  usual  products,  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  which  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  some  impurity.  It  anbrds  a  large  residue  of  ash, 
when  burned,  which  amounts  to  three  per  cent.,  and  conasts  chiefly 
of  the  carbonate,  together  with  some  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  little 
iron. 

From  the  analysis  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  it  appears  that  100 
parts  of  gum  arabic  consist  of  carbon  42.23,  oxygen  50.84^  and 
hydrogen  6.93.  Thb  result  corresponds  very  closely  with  that  of 
Berzelius. 

Besides  gum  arabic,  there  are  several  well-marked  kinds  of  the  princi- 
ple, especially  gum  tragacantb,  cherry-tree  gum,  and  the  mucilage  from 
linseed.  All  these  varieties,  though  distinguishable  from  one  another  by 
some  peculiarity,  have  the  common  character  of  yielding  the  saccholac- 
tic by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  (Dr.  Bostock  in  Nicholson's  Journal, 
vol.  xviii.)  The  substance  called  vegttabkjdhfi  suqh  as  is  derived  from 
the  currant,  appears  to  be  mucilage  or  some  modification  of  gum  com- 
bined with  vegetable  acid. 

Lignin. 

'  Lignin  or  woody  fibre  constitutes  the  fibrous  structure  of  vegetable 
substances,  and  is  the  roost  abundant  principle  in  plants.  The  different 
kinds  of  wood  contain  about  96  per  cent,  of  lignin.  It  is  prepared  by 
digesting  the  sawings  of  any  kind  of  wood  successively  in  alcohol, 
water,  and  dilute  muriatic  acid,  until  all  the  substances  soluble  in  these 
menstrua  are  removed. 

lignin  has  neither  taste  nor  odour,  undergoes  no  change  by  keep- 
ing, and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  water,  and  the  dilute  acids.  By  diges- 
tion in  a  concentrated  solution  of  pure  potassa,  it  is  converted,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Braconnot,  into  a  substance  similar  to  ulmin.  Mixed  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  suffers  decomposition,  and  is  changed  into  a 
matter  resembling  g^m;  and  on  boiling  the  liquid  for  some  time  the  mu- 
cilage disappears,  and  a  saccharine  principle  like  the  sugar  of  grapes 
is  generated.  M.  Braconnot  finds  that  several  other  substances 
which  consist  chiefly  of  woody  fibre,  such  as  straw,  bark,  or  linen, 
yield  sugar  by  a  similar  treatment.  ( An.  de  Ch .  et  de  Ph.  vol.  xii.) 
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Digested  in  nitric  acid»  lignin  is  ccmverted  into  the  oxalic^  malic,  and 
acetic  acids. 

When  the  woody  fibre  is  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  impure  acetic  acid  (pyrollgneous  acid),  ^  and  charcoal  of 
great  purity  remains  in  the  retort  During  this  process  a  peculiar  spir- 
ituous liquid  is  formed,  which  was  discovered  in  1812  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor,* 
and  has  been  examined  by  MM.  Macaire  and  Marcet,  j-  who  proposed  for 
it  the  name  of  pyroxyUc  »pirit.  This  liquid  is  similar  to  alcohol  in  sev- 
eral of  its  properties,  but  differs  from  it  essentially  in  not  yielding  ether 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  a  strong,  pun^nt,  ethereal 
odour,  with  a  flavour  like  the  oil  of  peppermint.  It  boils  at  150^  F., 
and  its  density  is  0.828.  It  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  and  without  re-, 
sidue.  The  pyroacetic  spirit,  obtained  by  Mr.  Chenevix  by  distilling 
the  acetates  of  manganese,  zinc,  and  lead,  differs  from  pyroxylic  spirit, 
not  only  in  composition,  but  in  burning  with  a  yellow  flame,  and  in 
being  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Pyroxylic 
spirit,  according  to  the  analyds  of  Macaire  and  Marcet,  consists  of  car- 
bon, oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  very  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  six  equiv- 
alents of  the  first,  four  of  the  second,  and  seven  of  the  third;  and 
pyroacetic  spirit,  of  four  equivalents  of  carbon,  two  of  oxvgen,  and 
three  of  hydrogen.  Pyroacetic  spirit  appears  very  similar,  if  not  iden- 
tical with  the  pyroacetic  ether  of  Derosne;  and,  hke  pyroxylic  spirit, 
differs  essentially  from  alcohol  in  not  yielding  ether  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid.  (Page  ^4.) 

The  ligneous  fibre  was  found  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  to  consist 
of  carbon  51.43,  oxygen  42.73,  and  hydrogen  5.82.  According  to  Dr. 
Prout  it  contains  50  per  cent,  of  carbon. 


SECTION  V. 

SUBSTANCES  WHICH,  SO  FAR  AS  IS  KNOWN,  DO  NOT  BE- 
LONG  TO  EITHER  OF  THE  PRECEDING  SECTIONS. 

Colouring  Matter. 

IvniriTB  diversity  exists  in  the  colour  of  vegetable  substances;  but 
the  prevailing  tints  are  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  green,  or  mixtures  of 
these  colours.  The  colouring  matter  rarely  or  never  occurs  in  an  inaur" 
lated  state,  but  is  always  attached  to  some  other  proximate  principle, 
such  as  mucilaginous,  extractive,  farinaceous,  or  reanous  substances, 
by  which  some  of  its  properties,  and  in  particular  that  of  solubility,  are 
greatly  influenced.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetable  colouring  matter  are 
decomposed  by  the  combined  agency  of  the  sun's  rays  and  a  moist  at- 
mosphere; and  they  are  all,  without  exception,  destroyed  by  chlorine. 
(Pag^  206.)  Heat,  like^se,  has  a  similar  effect,  even  without  being 
ver^  intense;  for  a  temperature  between  300^  or  400^  F.,  uded  by 
moist  air,  destroys  the  colouring  ingredient.  Acids  and  alkalies  com- 
monly change  the  tint  of  vegetable  colours,  entering  into  combination 
With  them,  so  as  to  form  new  compounds. 

•  Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  436. 

j*  Annals  of  Philosophy,  N.  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  69. 
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Seireral  of  the  metallic  oxides,  and  especially  alumina  and  the  oxidea 
of  iron  and  tin»  form  with  colouring'  matter  insoluble  compounds,  to 
which  the  name  of  lakes  is  applied.  Lakes  are  commonly  obtained  by 
mixing  alum  or  pure  muriate  of  tin  witb  a  coloured  solution,  and  then 
by  means  of  an  alkali  precipitating  the  oxide  which  unites  with  the 
colour  at  the  moment  of  separation.  On  this  property  are  founded 
many  of  tlie  processes  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing.  The  art  of  the 
dyer  consists  in  giving  a  uniform  and  pennanent  colour  to  cloth.  This 
is  apmetimes  effected  merely  by  immersing  the  cloth  in  the  coloured 
solution;  whereas  in  dther  instances  the  aihnity  between  the  colour  and 
the  fibre  of  the  cloth  is  so  slight,  tliat  it  only  receives  a  stain  which  is 
removed  by  washing  with  water.  In  this  case  some  third  substance  is 
requisite,  which  has  an  affinity  both  for  the  cloth  and  colouring*  matter, 
and  which,  by  combining  at  the  same  time  with  each,  may  cause  the 
dye  to  be  permanent.  A  substance  of  this  kind  was  formerly  called  a 
mordant;  but  the  term  basis,  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  of  Man- 
chester, is  now  more  generally  employed.  The  most  important  bases, 
and  indeed  the  only  ones  in  common  use,  are  alumina,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  oxide  of  tin.  I'he  two  former  are  exhibited  in  combination  either 
with  the  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid,  and  the  latter  most  commonly  as  the 
muriate.  I'hose  colouring  substances  that  adhere  to  the  cloth  without 
a  basis  are  called  substantive  colours,  and  those  which  require  a  baas, 
ac^ective  colours. 

Various  as  are  the  tints  obser\'able  in  dyed  stuffs,  they  may  all  be  pro- 
duced by  the  four  simple  ones,  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  black;  and 
hence  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  of  colouring  matters  in  that  order. 

Blue  Dyes. — Indigo  is  chiefly  obtained  from  an  American  and  Asiatic 
plant,  the  Indigofera,  several  species  of  which  are  cultivHted  for  the 

gurpose.  It  is  likewise  extracted  from  the  Nerium  tinctorium/  and  an 
iferior  sort  is  prepared  from  the  Isaiis  tincioria,  or  ivoad,  a  native  of 
Europe.  Two  different  methods  are  employed  for  its  extraction.  In 
one,  the  recent  plant,  cut  a  short  time  before  its  flowering*,  is  placed 
in  bundles  in  a  steeping  vat,  where  it  is  kept  down  with  cross  bars  of 
wood,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  with  water.  In  a 
short  time  fermentation  sets  in,  carbonic  acid  g^s  is  freely  disengaged, 
and  a  yellow  solution  is  formed.  In  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
when  its  surface  begins  to  look  green  from  the  mixture  of  blue  indigo 
with  the  yellow  solution,  it  is  drawn  off  into  the  beating  vat,  where  it 
is  agitated  with  paddles,  until  all  the  colouring  matter  is  oxidized  by 
absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
blue  insoluble  indigo.  I'be  other  method  consists  in  drying  the  leaves 
like  hay,  removing  the  leaf  from  its  stalk  by  threshing,  and  grinding 
the  former  into  powder,  in  which  state  it  is  preserved  for  use.  The 
dye  is  then  extracted  either  by  maceration  in  water  at  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  fermentation;  or  by  digestion  in  water  at  150**  or  180** 
F.,  without  being  fermented.  In  either  case  it  is  beaten  with  paddles 
as  before.  (Ure  in  Journ.  of  Science,  N.  S..  vi.  259.)  The  process  of 
fermentation,  by  some  thought  essential,  may  be  dispensed  with.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Weston,  however,  the  dye,  as  contained  in  the  plant,  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water;  but  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  undergoes  a  change, 
in  which  oxygen  acts  a  part,  and  by  which  it  is  rendered  soluble  in 
water.  (Journ.  of  Science,  N.  S.  v.  296.) 

The  indigo  of  commerce,  which  occurs  in  cakes  of  a  deep  blue  col- 
our and  earthy  aspect,  is  a  mixed  substance,  containing,  in  addition 
to  salts  of  magnesia  and  lime,  the  four  following  ingredients:—!,  a 
glutinous  matter;  2.  indigo-brownj  3.  indigo-yed^  4.  indigo-blue.  (Ber- 
melius  in  Lehrbuch,  iii.  679,) 
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'  1.  The  gluten  is  obtained  by  digesting  finely  pulverized  indigo  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  neutralizing  with  chalk,  and  evaporating  the  fil- 
tered solution  to  dryness.  The  gluten  is  then  taken  up  by  alcohol,  and 
on  evaporation  is  left  with  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish- 
brown,  transparent,  shining,  varnish.  Its  odour  is  ^milar  to  that  of 
broth,  and  it  contains  nitrogen  as  one  of  its  elements.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, from  common  gluten  in  its  free  solubiliQr  both  in  alcohol  and 
water. 

2.  hidigihbrofum  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  ow- 
ing to  its  tendency  to  unite  both  with  acids  and  alkalies.  With  the 
former  it  yields  in  general  sparingly  soluble,  and  with  the  latter  very 
soluble  compounds,  which  have  a  deep  brown  colour.  From  indigo, 
freed  from  gluten  by  dilute  acid,  it  is  separated  by  a  strong  solution  of 
potassa  sdded  by  gentle  heat;  and  after  (Ulution  with  water,  without 
which  it  passes  with  difficulty  through  paper,  the  liquid  is  filtered. 
The  solution  has  a  green  tint,  owing  to  some  indigo-blue  being  dissolv- 
ed, and  with  sulphuric  acid  yields  a  bulky  semi-gektinous  precipitate  of 
a  blackish  colour.  By  dissolving  it  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, evaporating  to  dryness,  and  removing  the  soluble  parts  by  a 'small 
quantity  of  water,  the  brown  matter  is  freed  from  indigo-blue  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  still,  however,  contains  ammonia,  and  though  this 
alkali  may  be  expelled  by  means  of  hydrated  lime  or  baryta,  the  indigo- 
brown  retsuns  some  of  the  earth  in  combination.  like  indigo-gluten,  it 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  one  of  its  elements.  The 
indigo  grun  of  Chevreul  is  probably  a  mixture  of  this  substance  with 
indigo-blue. 

3.  Indigo-red  is  obtained  by  boiling  indigo,  previously  purified  by 
potassa,  in  successive  portions  of  strong  alcohol  as  long  as  a  red  solution 
IS  obt^ed.  The  alcoholic  solutions  are  then  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, during  which  the  indigo-red  is  deposited  as  a  blackish-brown  pow- 
der. The  concentrated  solution,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  yields  by  eva- 
poration a  compound  of  indigo-red  and  indigo-brown  witii  alkali,  which 
IS  soluble  in  water. 

Indigo-red  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalies;  but  it  is  soluble,  though 
sparingly,  in  hot  alcohol,  and  rather  more  freely  in  ether.  It  dissolves 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  a  dark  yellow  liquid;  and  with  nitric 
acid  it  yields  a  beauiiiul  purple  solution,  which  speedily  becomes  yellow 
by  decomposition.  When  heated  in  vacuo  it  yields  a  gray  crystalline 
sublimate,  wluch,  when  purified  by  a  second  sublimation,  is  obtained 
in  minute  transparent  needles,  shining,  and  white.  This  substance, 
in  its  relation  to  reagents,  resembles  indigo-red;  and  especially  by  yield- 
ing with  nitric  acid  a  similar  purple-red  solution,  which  subsequently 
becomes  yellow. 

4.  IndigO'hlue,—'T\k\s  term  is  applied  to  the  real  colouring  matter  of 
indigo,  which  is  left,  though  not  quite  pure,  after  acting  on  common  in- 
digo with  dilute  acid,  potassa,  and  alcohol.  It  is  conveniently  prepar- 
ed from  the  greenish-yellow  solution,  which  dyers  make  by  mixing  in- 
digo with  green  vitriol,  hydrate  of  lime,  and  water;  when  the  indigo  is 
deoxidized  by  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  yields  a  soluble  compound 
with  lime.  On  pouring  this  solution  into  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid, 
while  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed,  and  the  indigo 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  blue  powder.  It  may  also  be  procured  in  a 
state  of  great  purity  by  sublimation;  but  this  process  is  one  of  delicacy, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  subliming  and  decomposing  points  of 
indigo  are  very  near  each  other;  and  minute  directions  have  been  given 
by  Mr.  Crum  for  conducting  it  with  success.  (An.  of  PhxL  N.  S.  v.) 
To  be  sure  of  obtunin^  it  quite  pure  by  either  process,  the  indigQ 

4o 
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ahould  fini  be   purified  by  the  action  of  dilute  acid,   potassa,    and 
alcohot 

Pure  indi^  sublimes  at  550^  F.,  formiug  a  yiolent  vapour  with  a  tint 
of  red,  and  condensing  into  long;  flat  acicuUr  crystals  which  appear  red 
by  reflected,  and  blue  by  transmitted  light  It  has  neither  taste  nor 
odour,  and  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  and  ether.  Boiling 
alcohol  takes  up  a  trace  of  it,  and  acquires  a  blue  tint;  but  it  is 
generally  deposited  ag^in  on  standing.  Nitric  acid  produces  a  change 
which  has  already  been  described.  (Pag^  474.)  Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid*  especially  that  of  Nordhausen,  dissolves  it  readily,  forming  an  in- 
tensely deep  blue  ^lution,  commonly  termed  milphaU  of  indigo^  which 
is  employed  by  dyers  for  giving  the  Saxon  blue.  The  indigt>  during 
solution  undergoes  a  change,  and  in  this  modlfled  state  it  has  received 
the  name  of  ctrutin  from  Mr.  Crum,  who  regards  it  as  a  compound  of 
one  equivalent  of  indigo  and  four  of  water.  Accordin|^  to  Berzelius 
the  solution  is  of  a  more  complicated  nature,  and  contains  the  three 
following  substances:  1.  indigo-purple;  2.  sulphate  of  indigo;  3.  hypo- 
sulphate  of  indigo. 

Indigo>purple  is  chiefly  formed  when  indigo  is  dissolved  in  English 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  subsides  when  the  solution  is  diluted  with  from  SO  to 
50  times  its  weight  of  water.  It  was  first  described  under  the  name  of 
pheneein,  from  ^aiyij*  purple,  by  Mr.  Crum,  who  considers  it  a  hydrate 
of  indigo  with  two  equivalents  of  water.  Into  the  dilute  solution,  after 
phenecin  is  separated,  Berzelius  inserts  fragments  of  carefully  washed 
flannel,  until  all  the  colour  is  withdrawn  from  the  liquid.  The  dyed 
flannel,  after  the  adhering  acid  is  entirely  removed,  is  digested  in  water 
Wth  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  which  means  a  blue  solution  is 
obtained  consisting  of  ammonia  in  combination  with  sulphate  and  hypo- 
sulphate  of  indigo.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  140^  F., 
and  to  the  residue  is  added  alcohol  of  0.833,  which  dissolves  only  the 
hyposulphate. 

The  compounds  of  indigo  with  sulphuric  and  hyposulphuric  acid  are 
considered  by  Berzelius,  not  as  salts  in  which  indigo  acts  as  a  base,  but 
as  distinct  acids  of  which  in<^go  is  an  essential  ing^dient  IndigO'Sul' 
phurie  add,  as  sulphate  of  indigo  may,  therefore,  be  called,  is  prepared 
by  mixing  indig^sulphate  of  ammonia  with  aoetate  of  lead,  when  indigo- 
sulphate  of  lead  subsides.  This  salt  is  suspended  in  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen:  the  sulphuret  of  lead  is  collected  on 
a  filter;  and  ihe  filtered  solution,  at  first  colourless  or  nearly  so,  owing 
to  deoxidation  of  indigo  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  which  soon 
becomes  blue  by  the  action  of  the  air,  is  evaporated  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  122®  F.  The  acid  is  left  as  a  dark  blue  solid,  of  a  sour 
astringent  taste,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  capable  of  forming  a 
distinct  gn^up  of  salts  with  alkalies.  Indigo-hypoeulphurie  acid  may  be 
prepared  by  a  similar  process. 
■  One  of  tne  most  remarkable  characters  of  indigo-blue  is  its  suscepti- 
bility of  being  deoxidized,  and  thus  returning  to  the  state  in  which  it 
appears  to  exist  in  the  plant,  and  of  again  recovering^  its  blue  tint  by 
subsequent  oxidation.  The  change  is  effected  by  various  deoxidizing 
agents,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia, 
hydrated  protoxide  of  iron,  or  solution  of  orpiment  in  potassa.  In  the 
deoxidized  state  it  readily  unites  with  alkaline  substances,  such  as  po- 
tassa or  lime,  and  forms  compounds  which  are  very  soluble  in  water. 
The  method  by  which  dyers  prepare  their  blue  vat  is  founded  on  these 
properties.  A  portion  of  indigo  is  put  into  a  tub  with  about  three  times 
Its  weight  of  green  vitriol  and  an  equal  quantity  of  slaked  lime,  and 
water  is  added.    The  protoxide  of  iron,  precipitated  by  lime»  gradually 
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deoxidizes  the  indigo,  ^d  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  a  yellow  soluUoft 
is  obtsdned.  When  cotton  cloth  is  moistened  with  this  liquid  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  speedily  becomes*  green  from  the  mixture  of  colovrs,. 
and  then  blue;  and  as  the  blue  indigo  is  insoluble,  and  unites  chemically 
with  the  fibre  of  the  cloth,  the  dye  is  permanent. 

Deoxidized  indigo  has  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state  by  liebig. 
A  mixture  is  made  with  1.5  parts  of  indigo,  3  of  green  vitriol,  2.5  of 
hydrate  of  lime,  and  50-  or  60  of  water;  and  after  an  interval  of  24  hours^ 
the  yellow  solution  is  carefully  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  and  mixed  with 
dilute  muriatic  acid.  A  thick  white  precipitate  falls,  which  remaina 
without  change  if  carefully  excluded  from  oxygen,  and  may  even  be 
exposed  to  the  air  when  quite  dry;  but  it  rapidly  becomes  blue  by  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere  while  moist,  or  by  being  covered  with  aerated 
water.  To  this  substance  Liebig  has*  applied  the  n^me  of  tndteogene\ 
and  he  lias  ascertained  tl^t,  in  passing  into  blue  indigo,  it  absoros  11.5 
per  cent  of  oxygen.  The  necessity  for  perfectly  excluding  eveiy  source 
of  oxygen,  renders  the  preparation  of  indigogene  difficult.  All  tlie 
vessels  employed  in  the  process  should  be  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  the 
water  be  freed  from  air  by  boiling,  and  as  a  further  protection  a  little 
sulphite  of  ammonia  is  added  both  to  the  acid  by  which  the  precipitate 
is  made,  and  to  the  water  with  which  it  is  washed. 

From  the  analytical  researches  of  Mr.  Crum,  it  appears  that  indigo 
is  composed  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  equivalent  of  the  first  element,  two  of  the  second,  four  of 
the  third,  and  sixteen  of  the  fourth.  This  would  make  its  atomic  weight 
130;  but  it  admits  of  doubt  whether  the  indigo  analyzed  by  Mr.  Crum 
was  absolutely  pure. 

Bed  Dyes, — The  chief  substances  which  are  employed  for  the  red 
dye  are  cochineal,  lac,  archil,  madder,  Brazil  wood,  logwood,  and  saf- 
flower,  all  of  which  are  adjective  colours.  The  cochineal  is  obtained 
from  an  insect  which  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  several  species  of  the 
Cactus,  and  which  is  supposed  to  derive  this  colouring  matter  from  its 
food.  It'is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  fixed  on  cloth  by  means  of 
alumina  or  oxide  of  tin.  Its  natural  colour  is  crimson;  but  when  bitar- 
trate  of  potassa  is  added  to  the  solution,  it  yields  a  rich  scarlet  dye. 
The  beautiful  pigment  called  carmine  is  a  lake  made  of  cochineal  and 
alumina,  or  oxide  of  tin. 

The  dye  called  archil  is  obtained  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  lichen, 
(^Lichen  roceeUot)  which  grows  chiefly  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Dutch  in  forming  the  blue  pi^ent  called  litmus  or  turn- 
sol  The  colouring  ingredient  of  litmus  is  a  compound  of  the  red 
colottring  matter  of  the  lichen  and  an  alkali;  and  hence,  on  the  addition 
of  an  acid,  the  colouring  matter  is  set  free,  and  the  red  tint  of  the  plant 
IS  restored.  Litmus  is  not  only  used  as  a  dye,  but  is  employed  by 
chemists  for  detecting  the  presence  of  a  free  acid. 

The  colouring  principle  of  logwood  has  been  procured  in  a  separate 
state  by  M.  Chevreul,  who  has  applied  to  it  the  name  of  hemaiin,  (An. 
de  Ch.  vol.  Ixxxi. )  It  is  obtained  in  crystals  by  digesting  the  aqueous 
extract  of  logwood  in  alcohol,  and  allowing  the  alcoholic  solution  to 
evaporate  spontaneously. 

Safflower  is  the  dried  flowers  of  the  Carikamus  tindoriuSi  which  is 
cultivated  in  Egypt,  Spain,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Levant  The  pig- 
ment called  roug^e  is  prepared  from  this  dye. 

Madder,  extensively  employed  in  dyeing  the  Turkey  red,  is  the  root 
of  the  JRubia  tinciorum,  A  red  substance,  supposed  to  be  the  chief 
colouring  principle  of  the  plant,  has  been  obtained  in  an  insulated  state  by 
Bobiquet  and  Colin,  who  have  termed  it  alizarine^  from  aU-zarit  the  com- 
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mercial  name  by  which  madder  is  known  in  the  Levant.  Their  prcH 
cess  has  received  the  following  modification  by  Zenneck.  Ten  parts  of 
midder  are  digested  in  four  of  sulphuric  ether,  the  solution  is  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  then  allowed  to  became  dry  by  spontsp 
neous  evaporation.  The  residue  is  pulverized,  and  sublimed  by  a  gentle 
heat  from  a  watch  glass.  The  sublimate,  which  is  collected  by  covering 
the  watch  glass  with  a  cone  of  paper,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  yel- 
lowish-red, brilliant,  diaphonous,  acicular  crystals,  which  are  soft,  flexi- 
ble, and  heavier  than  water.  They  soften  when  heated,  and  sublime  at 
a  temperature  between  500  and  600?  F.,  causing  an  aromatic  odour. 
They  are  nearlv  insoluble  in  cold  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water. 
They  require  for  solution  210  times  their  weight  of  alcohol,  and  160  of 
ether  at  60^  F. .  According  to  Zenneck  tbe  acidity  of  alizarine  is  very 
decisive,  both  in  its  sour  taste,  and  its  power  of  neutralizing  alkalies.  It 
consists,  in  100  parts,  of  18  of  carbon,  20  of  hydrogen,  and  62  of  oxygen 
(Journal  of  Science,  N.  S.  v.  198.) 

Ydlow  i)yc».— The  chief  yellow  dyes  are  quercitron  bark,  turmeric, 
wild  American  hiccory,  fustic,  and  saffron;  sJl  of  which  are  adjective 
colours.  Quercitron  bark,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
yellow  dyes,  was  introduced  into  notice  by  Dr.  Bancroft.  With  a  basis 
of  alumina,  the  decoction,  of  this  bark  gives  a  bright  yellow  dye.  With 
oxide  of  tin  it  communicates  a  variety  of  tints,  which  tnay  be  made  to 
vary  from  a  pale  lemon  colour  to  deep  orange.  With  oxide  of  iron  it 
gives  a  drab  colour. 

Turmeric  is  the  root  of  the  Curcuma  longa,  a  native  of  the  East  Indiea 
Paper  stsdned  with  a  decoction  of  this  substance  constitutes  the  turmerit 
or  curcuma  paper,  employed  by  chemists  as  a  test  of  free  alkali,  by  the 
action  of  which  it  receives  a  brown  stain. 

The  colouring  ingredient  of  saffron  {Crocus  aativus)  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  has  a  bright  yellow  colour,  is  rendered  blue  and 
then  lilac  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  receives  a  green  tint  on  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid.  From  the  g^eat  diversity  of  colours  which  it  is  capable 
of  assuming  under  different  circumstances,  MM.  Bouillon  Lagrange 
and  Vogel  have  proposed  Ibr  it  the  name  of  polychroiie.  (An.  de  Ch. 
vol.  Ixxx.) 

Black  Dyes,  —The  black  dye  is  made  of  the  same  ingredients  as  writ- 
ing ink,  and,  therefore,  consists  essentially  of  a  compound  of  oxide  of 
iron  with  gallic  acid  and  tannin.  From  the  addition  of  logwood  and 
acetate  of  copper,  the  black  receives  a  shade  of  blue. 

By  the  dexterous  combination  of  the  four  leading  colours,  blue,  red, 
yellow,  and  black,  all  other  shades  of  colour  may  be  procured.  Thus 
green  b  communicated  by  forming  a  blue  ground  with  indigo,  and  then 
adding  a  yellow  by  means  of  quercitron  bark. 

The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  studying  the  detauls  of  dyeing  and 
calico-printing,  a  subject  which  does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  this 
work,  may  consult  Bertholkt's'  EUmens  de  PArt  de  la  Teinture;  the  trea- 
tise of  Dr.  Bancroft  on  Permanent  Colours;  a  paper  by  Mr.  Henry  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Manchester  Memoirs;  and  the  Essay  of  Thenard  i 

and  Board  in  the  74th  volume  of  the  Jnnaksde  Chimie. 

Tannin. 

Tannin  exists  in  large  quantity  in  the  excrescences  of  several  species 
of  the  oak,  called  gall-nutss  in  the  bark  of  most  trees;  in  some  inspis- 
sated juices,  such  as  kino  and  catechu;  in  the  leaves  of  the  tea-plant, 
sumach,  and  whortleberry  {Uvaursi)'^  and  in  all  astringent  plants,  be- 
ing the  chief  cause  of  the  astringency  of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  gallic  acid,  as  for  example  in  gall-nuts,  most 
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kinds  of  bark)  and  in  tea;  .but  in  kino»  catechu,  and  cinchona  bark,  no 
^Uic  acid  is  present  In  some  instances  tannin  appears  to  be  converted 
into  gallic  acid.  Thus  on  exposing;  an  infusion  of  gall-nuts  for  some 
time  to  the  air,  nearly  all  the  tannin  disappears,  and  a  quantity  of  g^ic 
acid  is  found  in  the  liquid  much  greater  than  that  which  it  had  original- 
ly contained.  (Page  470.) 

Several  methods. have  been  proposed  for  preparing  tannin;  but  the 
following  process  of  Berzelius,  modified  in  the  first  parti>y  my  assistant 
Mr.  Warrington,  is  the  most  convenient.  Gall-nuts,  in  coarse  powder, 
are  digested  in  water  so  as  to  form  a  rather  concentrated  solution,  and 
the  decanted  liquid  is  treated  with  a  little  white  of  eggs  until  the  coloiur 
changes  from  a  brown  to  a  pale  yellow,  when  it  is  filtered.  When 
cold,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls; 
and  by  preserving  the  solution  for  a  few  days  an  additional  quantity  is 
obtained.  The  precipitate,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  consisting  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  tannin,  is  then  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
pressed  in  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  dissolved  in  pure  water,  and  ma^ 
cerated  with  carbonate  of  lead  m  fine  powder.  Sulphate  of  lead  is  thus 
formed,  and  is  separated  by  filtration  from  the  pale  yellow  solution  of 
tannin,  which  should  be  evaporated  in  vacuo  with  a  vessel  of  sulphuric 
acid.  A  hard  yellowish-brown  extract  remains;  and  on  dissolving  the 
soluble  portions  in  ether,  and  evaporating  spontaneously,  pure  tannin 
is  left. 

Another  process,  recommended  by  Berzelius,  is  to  precipitate  tannin 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  avoiding  an  ex- 
cess of  the  alkali  which  would  redissolve  the  precipitate.  The  white 
compound  of  tannin  and  potassa  is  wa^ed  with  ice-cold  water,  dissolv- 
ed in  dilute  acetic  acid,  filtered,  and  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead.  The 
precipitate,  which  consists  of  oxide  of  lead  and  tannin,  is  carefully 
washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydro* 
gen.  The  filtered  solution  of  tannin  is  then  evaporated  and  purified  by 
ether,  as  already  mentioned. 

Pure  tannin  is  colourless  and  inodorous,  has  an  astringent  taste,  is 
unchangeable  in  the  air,  and  may  be  rubbed  into  powder.  It  is  soluble 
ih  water,  and  the  solution  reddens  litmus.  It  is  dissolved  also  by  ether, 
and  with  the  aid  of  heat  by  absolute  alcohol. .  By  exposure  to  the  air  it 
becomes  yellow,  yellowish-brown,  and  dark-brown;  and  when  evapor- 
ated to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  a  portion  of  it  is  rendered  insol- 
uble. I'he  infusion  of  g^U-nuts  owes  its  colour  chiefly  to  this  cause; 
and  the  foregoing  directions  to  evaporate  in  vacuo  are  given  with  the 
view  of  avoiding  the  agency  of  air.  With  acids,  it  forms  compounds 
of  sparing  solubility,  which,  when  saturated,  are  purely  astringent  in 
taste,  without  any  acidity.  Alkaline  bases  have  a  similar  effect.  Tannin 
is  precipitated,  for  example,  by  tlie  carbonates  of  potassa  and  ammonia, 
by  the  alkaline  earths,  by  alumina,  and  many  of  the  oxides  of  the  com- 
mon metals.  Nitric  acid  and  chlorine  decompose  tannin,  producing  a 
change,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  well  understood. 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  tannin  is  its  action  on  a  salt  of 
iron  and  a  solution  of  gelatin.  With  peroxide  of  iron,  or  still  better 
with  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  mixed,  tannin  forms  a  black-coloured 
compound,  which,  together  with  gallate  of  iron,  constitutes  the  bans 
of  writing  ink  and  the  black  dyes.  (Page  471.)  Mixed  with  a  solution 
of  gelatin,  a  yellowish  flocculent  precipitate  subsides,  which  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  remsts  putrefaction  powerfully,  and  on  drying  becomes 
hard  and  tough.  This  substance,  to  which  the  name  of  tanno-gekUin 
has  been  applied,  is  the  essential  basis  of  leather,  being  always  formed 
when  skins  are  macerated  in  an  infuaion  of  bark.    The  composition  of 
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tanno-geUtin  is  not  always  uniform,  haying^been  found  by  Dr.  Duncan, 
jun.,  and  Dr.  Bostock,  to  vary^th  the  proportions  employed.  If  the 
gelatin  is  added  in  slight  excess  only,  the  resulting  compound  conaosts, 
accorcting  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  of  54  parts  of  gelatin  and  46  of  tannin;  so 
that  the  quantity  of  tannin  contained  in  any  fluid  may  in  this  way  be  de- 
termined with  tolerable  precision.  Tanno-gelatin  is  soluble  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  in  an  excess  of  gelatin. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  compound  of  tannin  and  oxide  of  lead,  Ber- 
zelius  states  that  100  parts  of  tannin  are  composed  of  carbon  52.69, 
oxygen  43.45,  and  hydrogen  3.86. 

IVom  the  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  it  appears  that  the  inner  cor- 
tical layers  of  barks  are  the  richest  in  tannin.  The  quantity  is  givatest 
in  the  beginning  of  spring,  at  the  time  the  buds  begin  to  open,  and 
smallest  during  winter.  Of  all  the  varieties  of  bark  which  he  examin- 
ed^ that  of  the  oak  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  tannin. 

By  processes  similar  to  those  above  described  tannin  may  be  obtained 
from  cinchona  bark,  catechu,  kino,  and  other  sources.  These  yarious 
kinds  of  tannin  correspond  in  most  respects,  but  in  some  points  a  dif- 
ference is  observable.  Thi^  may  be  traced  in  their  action  on  the  salts 
of  iron,  with  which,  instead  of  striking  a  black  or  bluish-black  tint,  as 
solution  of  g^-nuts  or  oak-bark  does,  some  varieties  of  tannin  give  a 
green  colour. 

Jbiifidal  Tannin, — ^This  interesting  substance  was  discovered  twenty 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  who  g^ve  a  full  description  of  it  in  the  Phi- 
losophical I'ransactions  for  1805  and  1806.  The  best  method  of  pre- 
paring it  is  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  charcoal.  For  this  purpose 
100  gnuns  of  charcoal  in  fine  powder  are  digested  in  an  ounce  of  nitric 
acid,  of  density  1.4^  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  water.  The  mixture 
is  exposed  to  a  genUe  heat,  which  is  to  be  continued  until  all  the  char- 
coal is  dissolved.  The  reddish-brown  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, in  order  to  expel  the  pure  acid,  the  temperature  being  carefully 
regulated  towards  the  close  of  the  process,  so  that  the  product  may 
not  be  decomposed. 

Artificial  tannin  is  a  brown  fusible  substance,  of  a  resinous  fracture, 
and  astringent  taste.  It  is  soluble  even  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohoL  \x 
reddens  litmus  paper,  probably  from  adhering  nitric  acid.  With  a  salt 
of  iron  and  solution  of  gelatin,  it  acts  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
natural  tannin.  It  differs,  however,  from  that  substance  in  not  being 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid. 

Artificial  tannin  may  be  prepared  in  several  ways.  Thus  it  is  gen- 
erated by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  both  on  animal  or  vegetable  char- 
coal, and  on  pit-coal,  asphaltum,  jet,  indigo,  common  resin,  and  sev- 
eral other  resinous  substances.  It  is  also  procured  by  treating  common 
renn,  elemi,  assafoetida,  camphor,  balsams,  &c.  first  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  with  alcohol. 

Vegetable  Albumen.     Gluten.     Yeast. 

Vesttabk  .^Z&umer».->Under  this  name  is  distinguished  a  vegetable 
principle  which  has  a  close  resemblance  to  animal  albumen,  especially 
m  the  characteristic  property  of  being  coagulable  by  heat.  This  sub- 
stance was  found  by  Vogel  in  the  bitter  almond,  and  in  the  sweet  al- 
mond by  Boullay :  it  appears  to  be  an  ingredient  of  emulsive  seeds  gen- 
erally; and  it  exists  in  tiie  sap  of  many  plants.  EinhofF  detected  it  in 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  peas,  and  beans.  Vegetable  albumen  is  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  by  a  boUing  temperature  it  is  coagulated,  and  thus 
completely  deprived  of  its  solubility.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  acids.  Alkalies  dissolve  it  readily,  and  it  may 
be  precipitated  from  them  by  acids;  but  the  albumen  falls  in  combina* 
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tion  with  a  portion  of  the  acid.    Ferrocyanate  of  potaisa  and  corrosiye 
subliinate  act  upon  it  as  on  solutions  of  animal  albumen. 

Vegetable  albumen  contains  nitrogen  as  one  of  its  elements,  and  is 
very  prone,  when  kept  in  the  moist  state,  to  undergo  the  putrefactire 
fermentation,  emitting  an  offensive  odour,  with  disengagement  of 
ammonia  and  formation  of  acetate  of  aipmonia.  During  a  certain  period 
of  putrefaction  it  has  the  odour  of  old  cheese.  (Berzelius.) 

Gluten, — In  the  separation  of  starch  from  wheat  flour,  as  already 
described  (page  503),  a  gray  viscid  substance  remains,  fibrous  in  its  tex- 
ture, and  elastic.  Beccaria,  who  firat  carefully  examined  its  properties, 
was  struck  with  its  analogy  to  glue,  both  in  its  viscidity  as  well  as  its 
tendency  to  putrefy  like  animal  matter,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  vegetable 
ghften.  Einhof  has  since  shown  that  this  gluten  is  a  mixed  substance, 
containing  gluten  and  vegetable  albumen. 

Pure  gluten  is  obtained  by  washing  dough  in  water  until  the  starch 
and  soluble  parts  are  removed,  and  treating  the  residue  with  boiling 
alcohol.  On  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  with  water,  and  distilling  on 
the  spirit,'  the  gluten  is  deposited  in  large  coherent  flakes.  As  thus  ob- 
tained it  hds  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  a  peculiar  odour,  but  no  taste; 
adheres  tenaciously  to  the  fingers  when  handled,  and  has  considerable 
elasticity,  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
hot  alcohol,  apparently  without  any  change  of  property;  but  if  the  al- 
coholic solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  gluten  is  lef^  as  a  transpa- 
rent varnish.  It  swells  up  and  softens  with  acetic  acid,  forming  a  com- 
pound which  is  soluble  in  water.  It  unites  also  with  the  mineral  acids; 
aad  these  compounds,  excepting  that  with  sulphuric  acid,  dissolve  rea- 
dily in  pure  water,  but  are  insoluble  when  there  is  an  excess  of  acid.  It 
is  dissolved  by  dilute  solution  of  potassa,  apparently  without  being  de- 
composed; for  the  gluten,  after  being  thrown  down  by  the  mineral 
acids,  retains  its  viscidity.  In  this  state,  however,  it  is  combined  with 
some  of  the  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

-  When  gluten  is  kept  in  a  warm  moist  situation  it  ferments,  and  an 
acid  is  formed;  but  in  a  few  days  putrefaction  ensues,  and  an  offensive 
odour,  like  -that  of  putrefying  animal  matter,  is  emitted.  According  to 
I*roust,  who  made  these  spontaneous  changes  a  particular  object  of  study, 
the  process  is  divisible  into  two  distinct  periods.  In  the  first,  carbonic 
acid  and  hydrogen  gases  are  evolved;  and  in  the  second,  besides  acetic 
and  phosphoric  acids  and  ammonia,  two  new  compounds  are  generated, 
for  which  he  proposed  the  names  of  caseic  acid  and  caseous  oxide.  These 
are  the  same  principles  which  are  generated  during  the  fermentation  of 
the  curd  of  milk,  and  their  real  nature  will  be  considered  in  the  section 
on  milk.  It  is  apparent  from  these  circumstances  that  gluten  contains 
nitrogen  as  one  of  its  elements,  and  that  it  approaches  closely  to  the 
nature  of  animal  substances.  It  has  hence  been  called  a  vegeto-animal 
principle. 

If  gluten  is  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  it  contracts  in  volume,  beoomea 
hard  and  brittle,  and  may  in  this  state  be  preserved  without  change. 
Exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  it  yields,  in  addition  to  the  usual  inflamma- 
ble gases,  a  thick  fetid  oil,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Gluten  is  present  in  most  kinds  of  grain,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
OAts,  peas,  and  beans;  but  the  first  contains  it  in  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion. This  is  the  reason  that  wheaten  bread  is  more  nutritious  than 
that  made  with  other  kinds  of  flour;  for  of  all  vegetable  substances 
gluten  appears  to  be  the  most  nutritive.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  gluten 
that  whcHt  flour  owes  its  property  of  forming  a  tenacious  paste  with 
water.  To  the  same  cause  is  owing  the  formation  of  light  spongy  bread; 
the  carbonic  acid  which  is  disengaged  during  the  fermentation  of  dough 
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being  detained  by  the  Tiscid  gluten,  distends  the  whole  nass,  and  thu 
produces  the  riting  of  the  dough.  F^m  the  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davj, 
it  appears  that  good  wheat  flour  contains  from  19  to  24  per  cent  of 
gluten.  The  wheat  grown  in  the  south  of  Europe  is  richer  io  gluten 
than  that  of  colder  climates. 

M.  Taddey,  an  Italian  chemist,  has  given  an  account  of  two  principlea 
separable  from  the  gluten  of  Beccaria  by  means  of  boiling  alcohoL  To 
the  substance  soluble  in  alcohol  he  has  applied  the  name  of  giUuUme, 
from  yA/«,  ghien;  and  to  the  other  that  of  zymome,  from  ^vfoi,  a  fer- 
ment (An.  of  Phil.  XV.)  For  the  latter  he  has  discovered  a  delicate 
test  in  the  powder  of  guuacum,  which  when  ruhbed  in  a  mortar  with 
moist  zyroome,  instantly  strikes  a  beautiftil  blue  colour;  and  the  same  tint 
appears,  though  less  rapidly,  when  it  is  kneaded  with  gluten  or  doug^  made 
with  good  wheat  flour.  But  with  bad  flour,  the  gluten  of  which  has  suf- 
fered spontaneous  decomposition,  the  blue  tint  is  scarcely  visible;  and  ac- 
cordingly M.  Taddey  conceives  that  useful  inferences  as  to  the  quality 
of  flour  may  be  drawn  from  the  action  of  g^iacum. 

These  views  have  been  lately  criticised  by  Berzelius,  who  declares 
that  the  substances  described  by  Taddey  are  nothing  else  than  the  gluten 
and  vegetable  albumen  already  described;  and  the  habitual  accuracy 
of  Berzelius  leaves  little  chance  of  error  in  his  ttatement.  The  blue 
tint,  above  alluded  to,  must  have  arisen  from  the  action  of  guaiacum 
^ther  on  vegetable  albumen  itself,  or  on  some  substance  by  which  it  is 
accompanied  in  wheat.     (An.  of  Phil.  iv.  69,  or  Lehrbuch,  iii.  362.) 

Teast, — ^This  substance  is  always  generated  during  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation of  vegetable  juices  and  decoctions,  rising  to  the  surlace  in  the 
form  of  a  frothy,  flocculent,  somewhat  viscid  matter,  the  nature  and 
composition  of  which  are  unknown.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  g^radually  putrefies,  a  sufficient  proof 
that  nitrogen  is  one  of  its  elements.  Submitted  to  a  moderate  heat,  it 
becomes  £y  and  hard,  and  may  in  this  state  be  preserved  without  change. 
Heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels,  it  yields  products  similar  to  those 
procured  under  the  same  circumstances  from  gluten.  To  this  substance, 
indeed,  yeast  is  supposed  by  some  chemists  to  be  very  closely  allied. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  yeast  is  that  of  exciting  fermenta* 
tion.  By  exposure  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  it 
loses  this  property,  but  after  some  time  again  acquires  it  Nothing  con- 
clusive is  known  concerning  either  the  nature  of  these  changes,  or  the 
mode  in  which  yeast  operates  in  establishing  the  fermentative  process. . 

Jisparagin^  Bassorin,  Caffeitij  Cathartiriy  Fungiriy  Su- 
berinj  Ulmhiy  Lupulin,  Inulirij  Medullin^  Pollening 
PipertUj  Olivile,  Sarcocollj  Ehubarbarin^  RhHn^ 
Colocyniin,  Bitter  Prificiple,  Extractive  Matter^ 
Plumbagiuj   Chlorophyle^  8^c. 

Jbparagin.-^Yvis  principle  was  discovered  by  MM.  Vauquelin  and 
Robiquet  in  the  juice  of  the  asparagus,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in 
crystals  by  evaporation.  The  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  rectangular  octo- 
hedron,  six-sided  prism,  or  right  rhombic  prism.  Its  taste  is  cool  and 
slightly  nauseous,  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  has  neither  an  acid  nor  alka- 
line reaction.     (Ann.  de  Ch.  Ivii.  88. ) 

Asparagin  is  contained  also  in  the  root  of  marsh-mallow  and  liquorioe. 
Robiqiiet,  who  first  obtained  it  from  the  juice  of  the  recent  liquorice 
root,  doubted  its  identity  with  asparagin,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  ag^ 
doUe;  but  the  mistake  has  been  corrected  by  M.  Plisson. 

PHsson  has  noticed  that  when  asparagin  is  boiled  for  lome  ^ant  iritk 
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hydrate  of  lead  or  magnenay  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  a  new  acid 
called  the  aspariie.  On  decomposing  aspartate  of  lead  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution,  the  acid  is  obtained  as  a 
colourless  powder  composed  of  minute  prismatic  crystals.  It  has  little 
taste,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  still  less  so  in  alcohol.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  the  soluble  salts  of  baryta,  lime, 
lead,  magneaa,  copper,  mercuiy,  or  silver.  The  aspartates,  when  the 
taste  of  the  base  does  not  interfere,  have  the  taste  of  the  juice  of  meat 
It  yields  ammonia  when  decomposed  by  heat.  (An,  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph. 
XXXV.  173,  and  xl.  309.  J 

Baasorin  was  first  noticed  in  gum  baasora  by  Yauquelin.  AccorcUng 
to  Gehlen  and  Bucholz,  it  is  contained,  together  with  common  gum,  in 
gum  trs^canth;  and  John  found  it  in  the  g^m  of  the  cherry-tree.  Sa- 
lep,  from  the  experiments  of  Caventou,  appears  to  consist  almost  totally 
of  bassorin. 

Bassorin  is  characterized  by  forming  with  cold  water  a  bulky  jelly, 
which  is  insoluble  in  that  menstruum,  as  well  as  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Boiling  water  does  not  dissolve  it,  except  by  long-continued  ebullition, 
when  the  bassorin  at  length  disappears,  and  is  converted  into  a  substance 
similar  to  gum  arabic. 

Caffem  was  discovered  in  coffee  by  Robiquet  in  the  year  1821,  and 
was  soon  after  obtained  from  the  same  source  by  Pelletier  and  Caven- 
tou, without  a  knowledge  of  the  discovery  of  Robiquet.  It  is  a  white 
crystalline  volatile  matter,  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  alky  filaments  like 
amianthus.  Pelletier,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Robiquet,  at  first  re- 
garded it  as  an  alkaline  base;  but  he  now  admits  that  it  does  not  affect 
the  vegetable  blue  colours,  nor  combine  with  acids.  (Journal  de  Phar- 
macie  for  May  182&) 

Hitherto  the  properties  of  caffein  have  not  been  fully  described. 
From  the  analysis  of  Pelletier  and  Dumas,  100  parts  of  it  consist  of 
carbon  46.51,  nitrogen  21.54^  hydrogen  4.81,  and  oxygen  27.14. 
Though  it  contains  more  nitrogen  than  most  animal  substances,  it 
does  not,  under  any  circumstances,  undergo  the  putrefactive  ferment- 
ation. 

Ca/Aar/in»— This  name  has  been  applied  by  MM.  Lassaig^e  and 
Feneulle  to  the  active  prindple  of  senna.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  vol. 
xvij 

Funf^n. — ^This  name  is  applied  by  M.  Braconnot  to  the  fleshy  sub- 
stance of  the  mushroom.  It  is  procured  in  a  pure  state  by  digestion  in 
hot  water,  to  which  a  little  alkali  is  added.  Fungin  is  nutritious  in  a 
high  degree*  and  in  composition  is  very  analogous  to  animal  sub- 
stances.  Like  flesh,  it  yields  nitrogen  g^  when  digested  in  dilute  ni- 
tric acid. 

Suberin. — ^This  name  has  been  applied  by  Chevreul  to  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  common  cork,  the  outer  bark  of  the  cork-oak,  (qttereua 
tuber),  after  the  astringent,  oily,  resinous,  and  other  soluble  matters 
have  been  removed  by  the  action  of  water  and  alcohol.  Suberin  differs 
from  all  other  vegetable  principles  by  yielding  the  suberic  when  treated 
by  nitric  acid. 

Uimirij  discovered  by  Klaproth,  is  a  substance  which  exudes  spon- 
taneously from  the  elm,  oak,  chestnut,  and  other  trees;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Berzelius,  is  a  constituent  of  most  kinds  of  bark.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  acting  upon  elm-bark  by  hot  alcohol  and  cold  water,  and 
then  digesting  the  residue  in  water,  which  contains  an  alkaline  carbo- 
nate in  solution.  On  neutralising  the  alkali  with  an  acid,  the  ulmin  is 
precipitated. 

44 
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Ulmtn  it  a  dark  brown*  nearly  black  substance,  is  insipid  and  inodo- 
rous* and  is  Terjr  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  diasohres 
freely,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  ia 
thrown  down  by  an  acid.  Ulmin  is  regarded  as  an  add  by  M.  P.  Boat- 
lay,  who  has  proposed  for  it  the  name  of  ubnie  acid.  He  found  that 
100  parts  of  it  contain  56.7  of  carbon,  and  43.3  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  According  to  him  it  ia  an  ingre- 
dient of  vegetable  mould  and  tur&  and  contributes  much  to  the  g^wth 
of  plants.  The  black  matter  deposited  during  the  decompontion  of 
prussic  acid,  supposed  by  Gay-Lussac  to  be  a  carburet  of  nitrogen*  la 
an  acid  very  similar  to  the  ulmic,  and  to  which  he  haa  giTen  the  name 
of  azubme  acid.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  zliii.  273.) 

LujmKn  is  the  nsme  applied  by  Dr.  lyes  to  the  active  principle  of  the 
hop,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

muUn  is  a  white  powder  Uke  starch,  which  is  spontaneou^  deposit- 
ed from  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  the  ^ula  heUnium  or  eUcampane. 
This  substance  ia  insoluble  in  cold,  and  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  is  de- 
posited from  the  latter  as  it  cooH  &  character  which  distinguishes  it 
from  starch.    With  iodine  it  fonns  a  greenish-fellow  compound  of  a 

Serishable  nature.    Its  solution  is  somewhat  mucilaginous;  but  inulin  is 
istinguished  from  gum  by  insolubility  in  cold  water,  and  in  not  yielding 
the  saccholactic  when  digested  in  nitric  acid. 

MedulUn. — This  name  was  applied  by  John  to  the  pith  of  the  sun- 
flower, but  its  existence  as  an  independent  principle  is  somewhat  du- 
bious* The  term  poUenm  has  been  given  by  the  same  chemist  to  the 
pollen  of  tulips. 

Fiperin  is  the  name  which  is  applied  to  a  white  crystalline  substance 
extracted  from  black  pepper.  It  is  tasteless,  and  is  quite  free  from 
j>ungency,  the  stimulating  property  of  the  pepper  being  found  to  re- 
side in  a  fixed  oil.  (Pelletier,  in  An.  de  Chr  et  de  Ph.  vol.  xvL) 

A  process  lately  recommended  for  its  preparation  by  Yogel  conasts 
in  di^sting,  for  two  days,  16  ounces  of  black  pepper  in  coarse  powder 
in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  five  times  in  succession;  and  digesting  the 
insoluble  parts,  preidously  well  pressed  and  dried,  for  three  days  in  24 
ounces  of  alcohol.  The  solution  is  pressed  through  linen  cloth,  filtered, 
and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  sjrrup;  and  the  impure  crystals  of 
piperin,  deposited  by  cooling,  are  freed  mm  adhering  resinous  matter 
by  ether,  and  purified  by  animal  charcoal  and  a  second  crystallization 
from  alcohol. 

Piperin  ciystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  which  have  commonly  a 
yellow  colour,  owing  to  adhering  oil  or  resin.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold, 
and  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  wateri  bat  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
less  so  in  ether.  Acetic  acid  also  dissolves  it,  and  leaves  it  by  evapora- 
tion in  feathery  crystals.  It  fuses  at  212^,  and  conusts  of  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, and  hydrogen. 

0£«i/!e.— When  the  gum  of  the  olive  tree  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  a  peculiar  substance* 
apparently  different  from  the  o^er  proximate  principles  hitherto  ex- 
amined* is  deposited  either  in  flattened  needles  or  as  a  brilliant  amyla- 
ceous powder.  To  this  M.  Pelletier,  its  discoverer,  has  given  the  name 
of  oUmle,  (An.  of  Phil.  vol.  xii.) 

SareoeoU  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Pencea  sareoeoikit  a  plant  which 
grows  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  imported  in  the  form  of 
small  grains  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour  like  gum  arabic,  to  which 
its  properties  are  similar.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste*  dissolves  in  the  mouth 
like  gum,  and  forms  a  mucilage  with  water.  It  is  distinguished  from 
gum,  however,  by  its  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  by  its  aqueous  solution 
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being  precipitated  by  tannin.  Dr.  Thomson,  who  has  given  a  fbll  ac- 
count of  sarcocoll  in  Ids  System  of  Chemistry,  considers  it  closely  allied 
to  the  saccharine  matter  of  liquotice, 

jRhubarbarin  is  the  name  employed  by  PfaiF  to  designate  the  princi- 
ple in  which  the  purgative  property  of  the  rhubarb  resides.  II.  Nani 
of  Milan  regards  the  active  principle  of  this  plant  as  a  vegetable  alkali; 
but  he  has  not  given  any  proof  of  its  alkaline  nature.  (Journal  of 
Science,  zvi.  172.) 

BJUin, — M.  Yaudin  has  applied  this  name  to  a  substance  which  he 
obtuned  by  gently  heating  rhubarb  in  powder  with  eight  times  its  weight 
of  nitric  acid  of  1.375,  evaporating  to  the  connstence  of  ^nrup,  and 
diluting  with  cold  water.  Kh^in,  which  is  then  deposited,  is  inodorous, 
has  a  wghtly  bitter  taste,  and  an  orange  coloinr.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water;  but  it  cUssolves  in  alcohol,  eAer,  and  hot  water,  and  its 
solutions  are  rendered  pale  yellow  by  acids,  and  rose-red  by  alkalies.  It 
may  be  extracted  from  rhubarb  by  ether,  a  fact  which  proves  that  it 
eusts  ready  formed  in  tiie  plant;  and  its  mode  of  preparation  shows 
that  it  possesses  unusual  permanence,  powerfully  resisting  the  action  of 
nitric  acid. 

Colocyniin, — This  name  was  applied  by  Yauquelin  to  a  bitter  resin- 
ous matter  extracted  from  colocynth  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  and  left 
by  evaporation  as  a  brittle  substance  of  a  golden-yellow  colour.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  is  freely  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  alkalies, 
and  possesses  the  purgative  properties  of  colocynth.  ( Joum.  of  Science, 
xidii.  400J 

Bitter  Prindpk,'^TYm  name  was  formerly  applied  to  a  substance 
supposed  to  be  common  to  bitter  plants,  and  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
peculiar  taste.  The  recent  discoveries  in  vegetable  chemistry,  how- 
ever, have  shown  tiiat  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  uniform  un- 
varying principle.  The  bitterness  of  the  nux  vomieOf  for  example,  is 
owing  to  strychma,  that  of  opium  to  morphia,  that  of  cinchona  bark  to 
cincbonia  and  quinia,  &c.  The  cause  of  the  bitter  taste  in  the  root  of 
the  squill  is  dinerent  from  that  of  the  hop  or  of  gentian.  The  term 
bitter  principle,  whesL  applied  to  any  one  principle  common  to  bitter 
■plants,  conveys  an  erroneous  idea,  and  should  therefore  be  aban- 
doned!* 

Exiradwe  Jfo^^r.— This  expression,  if  applied  to  one  determinate 
principle  supposed  to  be  the  same  in  different  plants,  is  not  less  vague 
than  me  foregoing.  It  is  indeed  true  that  most  plants  jrield  to  water  a 
substance  which  (fiffers  from  g^m,  sugar,  or  any  proximate  principle  of 
vegetables,  which  therefore  constiHites  a  part  of  what  is  called  an  ex* 
trmt  in  pharmacy,  and  which,  for  want  of  a  more  precise  term,  may  be 
expressed  by  the  name  of  extractive.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  this^matter  is  always  mixed  with  other  proximate  principles, 
and  that  there'is  no  proof  whatever  of  hs  being  identical  in  different 
plants.  The  solution  of  saffron  in  hot  water,  s^d  to  afford  pure  ex- 
tractive matter  by  evaporation,  contains  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
glimt,  together  with  all  theother  vegetable  principles  of  saffron,  which 
appen  to  be  soluble  in  the  menstruum  employed. 

Phimbaginf  extracted  by  Dulong  from  the  root  of  the  Plumbago  £u- 
ropxa»  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  crystallizes  from 
its  solutions  in  acicular  crystals  of  a  yellow  colour.  Its  aqueous  sdlu- 
tion  is  made  cherry-red  by  alkalies,  subacetate  of  lead,  and  permuriate 
of  iron;  but  acids  restore  the  yellow  tint,  and  the  plurobag^n  is  found 
unaltered.  Its  taste  is  at  first  sweet,  but  is  subsequentiy  sharp  and 
acrid;  extending^  to  the  tbrQ^t  (Ipurn^l  9f  Science,  N.  S.  vi.  191.]) 
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Chlorophyte. — This  lume  has  been  applied  by  Pelletier  and  Caventoa 
to  the  g^en  colouring  matter  of  leaves.  It  is  prepared  by  bruiang 
green  leaves  into  a  pulp  with  water,  pressing  out  all  the  liquid,  and 
boiling  the  pulp  in  alcohol.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  water,  and  the 
spirit  driven  off  by  distillation,  wheti  the  chlorophyle  is  left  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  As  thus  obtained,  it  appears  to  be  wax  stsuned 
with  the  green  colour  of  the  leaves;  and  from  some  late  observations  of 
H.  Macaire  Prinsep,  the  wax  may  be  removed  by  ether,  and  the  colour- 
ing matter  left  in  a  pure  state.  The  red  autumnal  tint  of  the  leases, 
according  to  the  same  observer,  is  the  effect  of  an  acid  generated  in  the 
leaf.    The  green  tint  may  be  restored  by  the  action  of  an  alkaii. 


SECTION  VI. 


ON  THE  SPONTANEOUS  CHANGES  OF  VEGETABLE  MATTE& 

VseETABLE  substances,  for  reasons  already  explained  in  the  remarks 
introductory  to  the  study  of  organic  chemistiy,  are  very  liable  to  spon* 
taneous  decomposition.  So  long,  indeed,  as  they  remain  in  connexion 
with  the  living  plant  by  which  they  were  produced,  the  tendency  of 
their  elements  to  form  new  combinations  is  controlled;  but  as  soon  as 
the  vital  principle  is  extinct,  of  whose  agency  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion can  at  present  be  afforded,  they  become  subject  to  the  unrestrained 
influence  of  chemical  affinity.  To  the  spontaneous  changes  which  they 
then  experience  from  the  operation  of  this  power,  the  term  fermentatien 
is  applied. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  difference  in  the  constitution  of  dif- 
ferent  vegetable  compounds,  they  are  not  all  equally  prone  to  fennenta- 
tion;  nor  is  the  nature  of  the  change  the  same  in  all.  Thus  alcohol, 
oxalic,  acetic,  and  benzoic  acids,  probably  the  vegetable  alkalies,  and 
pure  naphtha,  may  be  kept  for  years  without  change,  and  some  of  them 
appear  unalterable;  while  others,  such  as  gluten,  sugar,  starch,  and 
mucilaginous  substances,  are  very  liable  to  decomposition.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  spontaneous  change  sometimes  terminates  in  the  formation  of 
sugar,  at  another  time  in  that  of  alcohol,  at  a  third  in  that  of  acetic 
acid,  and  at  a  fourth  in  the  total  dissolution  of  the  substance.  This  has 
led  to  the  division  of  the  fermentative  processes  into  four  distinct  kinds, 
namely,  the  saccharinef  vinous,  acetouSf  sjxd putrefactive  ftrmentsLtiOQ, 

Saccharine  Fermentation. 

The  only  substance  known  to  be  subject  to  the  first  kind  of  fermen- 
tation is  starch.  When  gelatinous  starch,  or  amidine,  is  kept  in  a  moist 
state  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  a  change  gradually  ensues,  and 
a  quantity  of  sugar,  equal  to  about  half  the  weight  of  the  starch  em- 
ployed, is  generated.  Exposure  to  the  atmosphere  is  not  necessary  to 
this  change,  but  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  increased  by  access  of  air. 

The  germination  of  seeds,  as  exemplified  in  the  malting  of  barley,  is 
likewise  an  instance  of  the  saccharine  fermentation;  but  as  it  differs  in 
some  respects  from  the  process  above  mentioned,  being  probably  modi- 
fied by  the  vitality  of  the  germ,  it  may  with  greater  propriety  be  dit< 
cussed  in  the  following  section. 
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The  ripening  of  fruit  has  also  been  regarded  as  an  example  of  the 
saccharine  fermentation,  especiaUy  since  some  fruits,  such  as  the  pear 
and  apple,  if  gathered  before  their  maturity,  become  sweeter  by  keep- 
ing. I  cannot,  however,  adopt  this  opinion.  The  process  of  ripening 
appears  to  consist  in  the  conversion,  not  of  starch,  but  of  acid  into  sugar. 
Such  at  least  is  the  view  deducible  from  the  experiments  of  Proust, 
who  examined  the  unri]}e  grape  in  its  diiferent  stages  towards  matu- 
rity. He  found  that  the  green  fruit  contains  a  large  quantity  of  free 
acid,  chiefly  the  citric,  which  gradually  disappears  as  the  grape  ripens, 
while  its  place  is  occupied  by  sug^r.  It  is  hence  probable  that  the 
elements  of  the  acid  itself,  as  the  result  of  a  vital  process,  are  made  to 
enter  into  a  new  arrangement,  by  which  sugar  is  generated.  The  for- 
mation of  an  acid  may  be  regarded  as  one  step  towards  the  production 
of  saccharine  matter,  a  view  which  will  account  for  the  strong  acidity  of 
many  fruits,  such  as  tiie  gooseberry  and  currant,  just  before  they  begin 
to  ripen. 

Vinous  Fermentation. 

The  conditions  which  are  required  for  establishing  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation are  four  in  number;  namely,  the  presence  of  sugar,  water,  yeast 
or  some  ferment,  and  a  certain  temperature.  The  best  mode  of  study- 
ing this  Drocess,  so  as  to  observe  the  phenomena  and  determine  the 
nature  ot  the  change,  is  to  place  five  parts  of  sugar  with  about  twenty  of 
water  in  a  glass  flask  furnished  with  a  bent  tube*  the  extremity  of 
which  opens  under  an  inverted  jar  full  of  water  or  mercuiy;  and  after 
adding  a  little  yeast,  to  expose  Uie  mixture  to  a  temperature  of  about 
60^  or  70^  Fahr.  In  a  short  time  bubbles  of  gas  begin  to  collect  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  yeast,  and  the  liquid  is  soon  put  into  brisk  motion,  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  and  disengagement  of  a  large  quantity  of 
gaseous  matter;  the  solution  becomes  turbid,  its  temperature  rises,  and 
froth  collects  upon  its  surface.  Alter  continuing  for  a  few  days,  the 
evolution  of  gas  begina  to  abate,  and  at  length  ceases  altogether;  the 
impurities  g^dually  subside,  and  leave  the  liquor  clear  and  transparent 

The  only  appreciable  changes  wHich  are  found  to  have  occurred  du- 
ring the  process  are  the  disappearance  of  the  sugur,  and  the  formation 
of  alcohol,  which  remains  in  the  flask,  and  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
is  collected  in  the  pneumatic  apparatus.  A  small  portion  of -yeast  is  in- 
deed decomposed;  but  the  quantity  is  so  minute  that  it  may  without 
inconvenience  be  left  out  of  consideration.  The  yeast  indeed  appears 
to  operate  only  in  exciting  the  fermentation,  without  further  con- 
tributing to  the  products.  The  atmospheric  air,  it  is  obvious,  has  no 
share  in  the  phenomena,  since  It  may  be  altogether  excluded  without 
affecting  the  result  The  theory  of  the  process  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  the  sugur,  which  disappears,  is  almost  precisely  equal  to  the  united 
weights  of  the  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid;  and  hence  the  former  is  sup- 
posed to  be  resolved  into  the  two  latter.  The  mode  in  which  this 
change  is  conceived  to  take  place  has  been  ably  explained  by  Gay-Lus- 
sac,  an  explanation  which  will  be  easily  understood  by  comparing  the 
composition  of  sug^  with  tliat  of  alcohol.  The  elements  of  sugar» 
which  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  the  ratio  of  one 
equivalent  of  each,  (paee  503,)  are  multiplied  by  three,  in  order  to 
equalize  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  two  compounds. 
(An.  deCh.  xcv.  317.) 

44» 
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Sugar.  Aleoliol. 

Cftrbon,       18  or  three  eqiur.  IS  or  two    equW. 

Bjdrogen,     3  or  three  equir.  3  or  three  equW. 

Osygen,      14  or  three  equir.  8  or  one    equir. 


45  S3 


Bf  volnmer 
Sugar.     Alcohol' 
Yap.  of  carboD,       3  S 

Hydrogen,  3  9 

Oxygen,  H  i 


Now  on  inspecting^  this  table,  and  remembering  that  carbonic  acid 
condsts  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon,  or  one  volume  of  its  vapour,  and 
two  equivalents  or  one  volume  of  ozygfen,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
elements  of  sugar  are  n  such  proportion  as'  to  form  one  equivalent  of 
alcohol,  or  one  volume  of  its  vapour,  and  one  equivident  or  one  volume 
of  carbonic  acid.  Therefore  45  parts  of  sug^  are  capable  of  furnishing 
23  parts  of  alcohol  and  22  of  carbonic  acid. 

It  admits  of  doubt  whether  any  substance  besides  sugar  is  capable  of 
undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation.  The  only  other  principle  which 
is  supposed  to  possess  this  property  is  starch,  and  this  opinion  chiefly 
rests  on  the  two  following  facts.  First,  it  is  well  known  that  potatoes 
which  contain  but  little  sugar,  yield  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  by  fer- 
mentation, during  which  the  starch  disappears.  And  secondly,  M.  Cle- 
ment procured  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  from  equal  weights  of 
malted  and  unmaltcd  barley.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  v.  422. )  Nothing 
conclusive  can  be  inferred,  however,  from  these  data;  for,  from  the  fa- 
cility with  which  starch  is  converted  into  sugar,  it  is  probable  that  the 
saccharine  may  precede  the  vinous  fermentation.  This  view  is,  indeed, 
justified  by  the  practice  of  distillers,  who  do  not  ferment  with  unmalted 
barley  only,  but  are  obliged  to  mix  with  it  a  certain  proportion  of  malt, 
which  appears  to  act  as  a  ferment  to  the  unmalted  grain. 

Though  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  is  not  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation without  being  mixed  with  yeast,  or  some  such  ferment;  yet 
the  saccharine  juices  or  plants  do  not  require  the  addition  of  that  sub- 
stance, or  in  other  words,  they  contain  some  principle  which,  like  yeast, 
excites  the  fermentative  process.  Thus,  must  or  the  juice  of  the  grape 
ferments  spontaneously;  but  Gay-Lussac  has  observed  that  these  juiees 
cannot  beg^n  to  ferment  unless  they  are  exposed  to  the  air.  By  heating 
must  to  212^  F.,  and  then  corking  it  carefully,  the  juice  may  be  pre- 
served without  change;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  seconds 
only,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  fermentation  takes  place.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  must  contains  a  principle  which  is  convertible 
into  yeast,  or  at  least  acqiures  the  characteristic  property  of  that  sub- 
stance, by  absorbing  oxygen. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Colin,  that  various  substances 
are  capable  of  acting  as  a  ferment.  This  property  is  possessed  by  glu- 
ten and  vegetable  albumen,  caseous  matter,  albumen,  fibrin,  gelatin, 
blood,  and  urine.  In  general  they  act  most  efficaciously  after  the  com- 
mencement of  putrefaction;  and  indeed  exposure  to  oxygen  gas  seems 
equally  necessary  for  enabling  these  substances  to  act  as  ferments,  as 
to  the  principle  contained  in  the  juice  of  the  fruit. 

The  various  kinds  of  stimulating  fluids,  prepared  by  means  of  the 
vinous  fermentation,  are  divisible. into  wines  which  are  formed  from  the 
juices  of  saccharine  fruits,  and  the  various  kinds  of  ale  and  beer  pro- 
duced from  a  decoction  of  the  nutritive  grains  previously  malted. 

The  juice  of  the  grape  is  superior,  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine, 
to  that  of  all  ether  fruits,  not  merely  in  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  saccharine  matter,  since  this  deficiency  may  be  supplied  aKificiaUy, 
but  in  the  nature  of  its  acid.  The  chief  or  only  acidulous  principle  of 
the  mature  grape,  ripened  in  a  warm  climate,  such  as  Spain,  Portugal, 
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or  Madeira,  is  bitartrate  of  potassa.  As  this  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  deposited  during  the  vinous  fermentation;  and 
an  additional  quantity  subsides,  constituting  the  crust,  during  the  pro- 
g^ss  of  wine  towards  its  point  of  highest  perfection.  The  juices  of 
other  fruits,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  gooseberry  or  currant,  con- 
tain malic  and  citric  acids,  which  are  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  of  which,  therefore,  they  can  never  be  deprived.  Consequently 
these  wines  are  only  rendered  ptdatable  by  the  presence  of  free  sugar, 
which  conceals  the  taste  of  the  acid;  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  fermentation  long  before  the  whole  of  the  saccharine 
matter  is  consumed.  For  the  same  reason,  these  wines,  unless  made 
very  sweet,  do  not  admit  of  being  long  kept;  for  as  soon  as  the  free 
sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol  by  the  slow  fermentative  process,  which 
may  be  retarded  by  the  addition  of  brandy  but  cannot  be  prevented,  the 
wine  acquires  a  strong  sour  taste. 

Ale  and  beer  differ  from  wine  in  containing  a  large  quantity  of  mu- 
cilaginous and  extractive  matters,  derived  from  the  malt  with  which  they 
are  made.  From  the  presence  of  these  substances  they  always  contsun 
a  free  acid,  and  are  greatly  disposed  to  pass  into  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion. The  sour  taste  is  concealed  partly  by  free  sugar,  and  partly  by 
the  bitter  flavour  of  the  hop,  the  presence  of  which  diminishes  the 
tendencv  to  the  formation  of  an  acid. 

The  fermentative  process  which  takes  place  in  dough  mixed  with 
yeast,  and  on  which  depends  the  formation  of  good  bread,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  is  sometimes  designated  by  the 
name  of  panaty  fermentation.  The  late  ingenious  researches  of  Dr. 
Colquhoun,  however,  leave  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  phenomena  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  flour  undergoing  th«  vi- 
nous fermentation,  by  which  it  is  resolved  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid.  (Brewster's  Journal,  vi.)  Indeed  Mr.  Graham  has  actually  pro- 
cured alcohol  by  distillation  from  fermented  dough. 

•Acetous  Fermentation, 

When  any  liquid  which  has  undergone  the  vinous  fermentation,  or 
even  pure  Alcohol  diluted  with  water,  ts  mixed  with  yeast,  and  exposed 
in  a  warm  place  to  the  open  air,  an  intestine  movement  speedily  com- 
mences, heat  is  developed,  the  fluid  becomes  turbid  from  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  peculiar  filamentous  matter,  oxygen,  is  absorbed  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged.  These  changes,  after  con- 
tinmng  a  certain  time,  cease  spontaneously;  the  liquor  becomes  clear, 
and  instead  of  alcohol,  it  is  now  found  to  contain  acetic  acid.  ThiB 
process  is  called  the  acetous  fermentation. 

The  vinous  may  easily,  be  made  to  terminate  in  the  acetous  fermentar 
tion;  nay,  the  transition  takes  place  so  easily,  that  in  many  instances, 
in  which  it  is  important  to  prevent  it,  this  is  with  difficulty  effected.  It 
18  the  uniform  result  if  the  fermenting  liquid  be  exposed  to  a  warm  tem- 
perature and  to  the  open  air;  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  avoided  is  by 
excluding  the  atmosphere,  or  by  exposure  to  cold.  . 

For  the  acetous  fermentation  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  is  indispen- 
sable. It  takes  place  tardily  below  60*»  F.;  at  509  it  is  very  sluggish; 
and  at  32**,  or  not  quite  so  Jow,  it  is  wholly  arrested.  It  proceeds 
with  vigour,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  thermometer  ranges  between 
60**  and  80^,  and  is  even  promoted  by  a  temperature  somewhat  higher. 
The  presence  of  water  is  likewise  essential;  and  a  portion  of  yeast,  or 
some  analogous  substance,  by  which  the  process  may  be  established, 
must  also  be  present. 

The  information  contained  in  chemical  works,  relative  to  the  sub- 
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stances  tuaceptible  of  the  acetous  fermentation,  is  somewhat  confused, 
a  circumstance  which  appears  to  have  arisen  from  phenomena  of  a  to- 
tally difiPerent  nature  being  included  under  the  same  name.  It  seems 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  mere  formation  of  acetic  acid,  and 
the  acetous  fermentation.  Severn^  or  perhaps  most  vegetable  substances 
yield  acetic  acid  when  they  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition.  Mu- 
cilaginous substances  in,  particular,  though  excluded  from  the  air,  gra- 
dusBy  become  sour;  and  coninstently  with  this  fact,  inferior  kinds  of 
ale  and  beer  are  known  to  acquire  acidity  in  a  short  time,  even  when 
confined  in  well-corked  bottles.  In  like  manner,  a  solution  of  sugar, 
nuzed  with  water  in  which  the  gluten  of  wheat  has  fermented,  and  kept 
in  close  vessels,  was  found  by  Fourcroy  and  Tauquelin  to  yield  acetic 
add.  All  these  processes,  however,  appear  essentially  different  from 
the  proper  acetous  fermentation  above  described,  being  unattended  with 
viable  movement  in  the  liquid,  with  absorption  of  #xygen,  or  disen- 
gagement of  carbonic  acid. 

The  acetous  fermentation,  in  this  limited  sense,  consists  in  the  con- 
version of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid.  That  this  change  does  really  take 
place  is  inferred,  not  only  from  the  disappearance  (^  alcohol  and  the 
simultaneous  production  of  acetic  acid,  but  also  from  the  quantity  dt 
the  latter  being  precisely  proportional  to  that  of  the  former.  The  na- 
ture of  the  chemical  action,  however,  is  at  present  exceedingly  ob- 
scure. Indeed  the  only  probable  explanation  which  has  been  offered  is 
the  following.  Since  alcohol  contains  a  greater  proportional  quantity 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  than  acetic  acid,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  the  presence  of  which  is  indispensable,  ab- 
stracts so  much  of  those  elements,  by  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  as  to  leave  the  remaining  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  of  the  alcohol  in  the  precise  ratio  for  forming  acetic  acid. 
The  experiments  of  Saussure,  however,  are  incompatible  with  this 
view.  According  to  his  researches,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
generated  during  the  acetous  fermentation,  is  precisely  equal  in  vol- 
ume to  the  oxygen  which  is  absorbed;  and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  this 
gas  unites  exclusively  with  the  carbon  of  the  alcohol.  This  result  is 
different  from  what  nught  have  been  anticipated,  and  requires  confir- 
mation. 

The  acetous  fermentation  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  for  yielding 
the  common  vinegar  of  commerce.  In  France  it  is  prepared  by  expos- 
ing weak  wines  to  the  air  during  warm  weather;  and  in  this  country  it 
is  made  from  a  solution  of  brown  sug^  or  molasses,  or  an  infusion  of 
malt.  The  vinegar  thus  obtained  always  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
mucilaginous  and  other  vegetable  matters,  the  presence  of  which  ren- 
ders it  liable  to  several  ulterior  changes. 

Putrefactive  Fermentation, 

By  this  term  is  implied  a  process  which  is  not  attended  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  saccharine,  vinous,  or  acetous  fermentation,  b\it  during 
which  the  vegetable  matter  is  completely  decomposed.  All  proximate 
principles  are  not  equally  liable  to  this  kind  of  dissolution.  Those  in 
which  charcoal  and  hydrogen  prevail,  such  as  the  oils,  resins,  and  al- 
cohol, do  not  undergo  the  putrefactive  fermentation;  nor  do  acids,  which 
contain  a  considerable  excess  of  oxygen,  manifest  a  tendency  to  suffer 
this  change.  Those  substances  alone  are  disposed  to  putrefy,  the  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  of  which  are  in  proportion  to  form  water;  and  such, 
in  narticular,  as  contain  nitrogen.  Among  these,  however,  a  singular 
difference  is  ob^rvable.  Caftein  evinces  no  tendency  to  spontaneous 
decomposition;  while  gluten,  which  certainly  must  contain  a  less  pro- 
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portional  quantity  of  nitrogen,  putrefies  with  great  facility.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  assign  the  precise  cause  of  this  difference;  but  it  most  probably 
depends  partly  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  ultimate  elements  of  bodies 
are  arranged,  and  paAly  on  their  cohesive  power; — those  substances, 
the  texture  of  which  is  the  most  loose  and  soft,  being,  csBteris  paribust 
the  most  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition. 

The  conditions  which  are  required  for  enabling  the  putrefactive  pro- 
cess to  take  place,  are  moisture,  air,  and  a  certain  temperature. 

The  presence  of  a  certaun  degree  of  moisture  is  absolutely  necessary; 
and  hence  vegetable  substances,  which  are  disposed  to  putrefy  under 
favourable  circumstances,  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period  if 
carefully  dried,  and  protected  from  humidity.  Water  acts- apparently 
by  softening  the  texture,  and  thus  counteracting  the  agency  of  cohe- 
sion; and  a  part  of  the  eiFect  may  also  be  owing  to  its  affinity  ibr  some 
of  the  products  of  putrefaction,  ft  is  not  likely  that  this  liqtud  is  act- 
ually decomposed,  since  watef  appears  to  be  a  uniform  product. 

The  air  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary,  since  putrefac- 
tion is  found  to  be  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  the  two  othw  con- 
ditions only;  but  file  process  is  without  doubt  materially  promoted  by 
free  exposure^  the' atmosphere.  Its  operation  is  of  course  attributable 
to  the  oxygen  combining  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  decaying 
substance. 

The  temperature  most  favourable  to  the  putrefactive  process  is  be- 
tween 60*^  and  100°  Fahr.  A  strong  heat  is  unfavourable,  by  expelling 
mobture;  and  a  cold  of  32®  F.,  at  v&ich  water  congeals,  arrests  its 
prog^ss  altogether.  The  mode  in  which  caloric  acts  is  the  same  as  in 
all  inmilar  cases,  namely,  by  tending  to  separate  elements  from  one  an- 
other which  are  already  combined. 

The  products  of  the  putrefactive  fermentation  may  be  divided  into 
the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous.  The  liquid  are  chiefly  water,  together 
with  a  little  acetic  acid,  and  probably  oil.  The  gaseous  products  are 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and,  when  nitrogen  is  pre- 
sent, ammonia.  Pure  hydrogen,  and  probably  nitrogen,  are  sometimes 
disengaged.  Thus  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  according  to  Proust, 
are  evolved  from  putrefying  ^uten;  and  Saussure  obtained  the  same 
gases  from  the  putrefaction  of  wood  in  close  vessels.  .  Under  orcKnary 
circumstances,  however,  the  chief  g^eous  product  of  decaying  plants 
is  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  is  generated  in  great  quantity  at 
the  bottom  of  stagnant  pools  during  summer  and  autumn.  (Page  241.) 
Another  elastic  principle,  supposed  to  arise  from  putrefying  vegetable 
remains,  is  the  noxious  miasm  of  marshes.  The  origin  of  these  miasms, 
however,  is  exceedingly  obscure.  Every  ftttempt  to  obtain  them  in  an 
insulated  state  has  hitherto  proved  abortive;  and,  therefore,  if  they  ar« 
really  a  distinct  species  of  matter,  they  must  be  regarded,  like  the 
effluvia  of  contagious  fevers,  as  of  too  subtile  a  nature  for  being  sub- 
jected to  chemical  analysis. 

When  the  decay  of  leaves  or  other  parts  of  plants  has  proceeded  so 
far  that  all  trace  of  organization  is  effaced,  a  dark  pulvei*ulent  sub- 
stance renaains,  consisting  of  charcoal  combined  with  a  little  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.  This  compound  is  vegetable  mould,  which,  when  mix- 
ed with  a  proper  quantity  of  earth,  constitutes  the  soil  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  plants.  Saussure,  in  his  excellent  Recherchea  Ckimiqu&a  sur 
Ta  Vegetation^  has  described  vegetable  mould  as  a  substance  of  uniform 
compoution;  and  on  heating  it  to  redness  in  close  vessels,  he  procured 
carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  water  holding  acetate  or 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  solutioni  a  minute  quantity  of  empyreumatio 
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<»!»  and  a  lar|^  readue  of  charcoal  mixed  with  saline  and  earthy  ingre- 
dienta.  On  ezpoung  vegetable  mould  to  the  action  of  fight,  air,  and 
moisturey  a  chemical  change  ensuesy  the  effect  of  which  is  to  render  a 
portion  of  it  toluble  in  water*  aiul  thus  applicable  to  the  nutrition  and 
growth  of  plantf . 


SECTION  VIL 

ON  THE  CHEMICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  GERMINATION  AND 

VEGETATION. 

Germination. 

Gbbxiitatiok  ia  the  process  by  which  a  new  plant  originates  from 
seed.  A  seed  consista  essentially  of  two  parts,  the  germ  of  the  future 
plant,  endowed  with  a  principle  of  vitality,  and  the  eotyledotis  or  teed- 
tobeSf  both  of  which  are  enveloped  in  a  common  covering  of  cutide. 
In  the  germ,  two  parts,  the  radicie  9.nd  plumula,  may  be  distinguished, 
the  former  of  which  is  destined  to  descend  into  the  earth  and  constitute 
the  root,  the  latter  to  rise  into  the  air  and  form  the  stem  of  the  plant 
The  office  of  the  seed>lobes  is  to  afford  nourishment  to  the  young*  plan^ 
until  its  organization  is  so  far  advanced,  that  it  may  draw  materials  for 
its  growth  from  extraneous  sources.  For  this  reason  seeds  are  composed 
of  highly  nutritious  ingredients.  The  chief  constituent  of  most  of  them 
is  starch,  in  addition  to  which  they  frequently  contmn  gluten,  gum, 
vegetable  albumen  or  curd,  and  sug^. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  germination  are  threefold;  namely, 
moisture^  a  certiun  temperature,  and  the  presence  of  oxygen  gas. 
The  necessity  of  moisture  to  this  process  has  been  proved  by  exten- 
uve  observation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  concurrence  of  other  con- 
ditions cannot  enable  seeds  to  germinate  provided  they  are  kept  quite 
dry. 

A  certain  degree  of  warmth  is  not  less  essential  than  moisture.  Ger- 
mination cannot  take  place  at  32°  F.:  and  a  strong  heat,  such  as  that  of 
boiling  water,  prevents  it  altogether  by  depii^ing  the  g^rm  of  the  vital 
principle.  The  most  favourable  temperature  ranges  from  00**  to  80°, 
the  precise  degree  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  plant,  a  circumstance 
that  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  dif- 
ferent seeds  be^  to  germinate. 

That  the  presence  of  air  is  necessary  to  germination  was  demonstrat- 
ed by  several  philosophers,  such  as  Ray,  Boyle,  Muschenbroeck,  and 
Boerhaave,  before  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atmosphere  was  discov- 
ered; and  Scheele,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  proved  that 
beans  do  not  germinate  without  exposure  to  that  gas.  Achard  after- 
wards demonstrated  the  same  fact  with  respect  to  seeds  in.general,  and 
his  experiments  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  observers.  It 
has  even  been  shown  by  Humboldt,  that  a  dilute  solution  of  chlorine, 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  that  gas  to  decompose  water  and  set  oxygen 
at  liberty,  promotes  the  germination  of  seeds.  These  circumstances 
account  for  the  fact  that  seeds,  when  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  are  un- 
able to  germmate. 
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It  18  remarkable  that  the  influence  of  light,  which  is  so  farourableto 
all  the  subsequent  stages  of  vegetation,  is  injurious  to  the  proceai  of 
germination.  In^enhousz  and  Sennebier  have  proved  that  a  seed  ger^ 
minates  more  rapidly  in  the  shade  than  in  light,  and  in  diffused  dajr1%ht 
quicker  than  when  exposed  to  the  direct  solar  rayg. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  is  apparent  that  when  a  seed  is  place4 
an  inch  or  two  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  spring,  and  is  loosely 
covered  with  earth,  it  is  in  a  state  every  way  conducive  to  germination. 
The  ^ound  is  warmed  by  absorbing  the  solar  rays,  and  is  moistened  by 
occasional  showers;  the  earth  at  the  same  time  protects  the  seed  from 
light,  but  by  its  porosity  gives  iree  access  to  the  ur. 

The  operation  of  malting  barley^  in  which  the  grain  is  made  to  germi- 
nate by  exposure  to  warmth,  air,  and  humidity,  affords  the  best  means 
of  studying  the  phenomena  of  germination.  In  preparing  malt,  the 
grain  passes  through  four  distinct  stages,  called  ate^nng,  couching^ 
Jlooring,  and  kih-drying.  In  the  first  it  is  steeped  in  water  for  about 
two  days,  when  it  absorbs  moisture,  softens,  and  swells  considerably. 
It  is  then  removed  to  the  couek-Jrame,  where  it  is  laid  in  heaps  30 
inches  in  depth  for  from  26  to  30  hours.  In  this  situation  the  grain  be- 
comes warm  and  acquires  a  dispoation  to  germinate;  but  as  the  temper- 
ature, in  such  large  heaps,  would  rise  very  unequally,  and  germination 
consequently  be  rapid  in  some  portions  and  slow  in  others,  tiie  process 
of  flooring  is  employed.  This  consists  in  laying  the  grain  in  strata  a 
few  inches  thick  on  large  airy  but  shaded  fioors,  where  it  remains  for 
about  12  or  14  days,  until  germination  has  advanced  to  the  extent  denr- 
ed  by  the  maltster.  During  this  inte'rval  the  grain  is  frequently  turned, 
in  order  that  the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass  should  be  uniform, 
that  each  gnun  should  be  duly  exposed  to  the  air,  and  that  the  radicles 
of  contiguous  grains  should  not  become  entangled  with  each  other.  As 
soon  as  saccharine  matter  is  freely  developed,  germination  must  be  ar- 
rested; since  otherwise,  being  taken  up  as  nutriment  by  the  young 
plant,  it  would  speedily  disappear.  Accordingly,  the  grun  is  removed 
to  the  kiln,  where  it  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  gpradually  rising  from 
100^  to  160^,  or  rather  higher;  the  object  being,  first,  to  dry  the  grain 
completely,  and  then  to  provide  against  any  recurrence  of  g^rminatioil 
by  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  plant.  The  most  convenient  mode  of 
applying  the  heat  is  to  place  the  grain  on  a  metallic  net-work,  through 
which  passes  hot  air  issuing  from  a  fire  made  with  good  coke.  The  pro- 
cess of  malting  is  not  conducted  during  summer,  because  in  hot  weather 
the  grain  Is  apt  to  become  mouldy. 

The  difference  between  malted  and  unmalted  barley  is  readily  per- 
ceived by  the  taste;  but  it  will  be  more  correctly  appreciated  by  inspect- 
ing the  result  of  Proust's  comparative  analyds  of  malted  and  unmalted 
barley.    (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  v.) 
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It  is  hence  apparent  that  during  germination,  the  hordein  is  converted 
into  starch,  gum,  and  sugar;  so  that  from  an  insoluble  material,  which 
could  not  in  that  state  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  young  plants  two 
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soluble  and  highly  nutritive  principles  result,  which  by  being  dissolved 
in  water  are  readily  absorbed  by  the  radicle. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  germination  have  been 
ably  investigated  by  Saussure,  whose  experiments  are  detailed  in  the 
work  to  which  1  have  already  referred.  l*he  leading  facts  which  he  de- 
termined are  the  following; — that  oxygen  gas  is  consumed,  that  carbon- 
ic acid  is  evolved,  and  that  the  volume  of  the  latter  is  precisely  equal 
to  that  of  the  former.  Now  since  carbonic  acid  gas  contuns  its  own 
volume  of  oxygen,  it  follows  that  this  gas  must  have  united  exclusively 
with  carbon.  It  is  likewise  obvious  that  the  grain  must  weigh  less  after 
than  before  germination,  provided  it  is  brought  to  the  same  state  of  dry- 
ness in  both  instances.  Saussure  indeed  found  that  the  loss  is  greater 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is 
evolved;  and  hence  he  concluded  that  a  portion  of  water,  generated 
at  the  expense  of  the  grain  itself,  is  dissipated  in  drying.  According 
to  Proust,  the  diminution  in  weight  is  about  a  third;  but  Dr.  Thom- 
son affirms  that  in  fifty  processes,  conducted  on  a  large  scale  under  his 
inspection,  the  average  loss  did  not  exceed  one-fifth. 

On  the  Growth  of  Plants. 

While  a  plant  differs  from  an  animal  in  exhibiting  no  signs  of  percep- 
tion or  voluntary  motion,  and  in  possessing  no  stomach  to  serve  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  its  food,  there  exists  between  them  a  close  analogy  both  of 
parts  and  functions,  which,  though  not  discerned  at  first,  becomes  striking 
on  a  near  examination.  The  stem  and  branches  act  as  a  frame-work  or 
skeleton  for  the  support  and  protection  of  the  parts  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  individual.  The  root  serves  the  purpose  of  a  stomach  by 
imbibing  nutritious  juices  from  the  soil,  and  thus  supplying  the  plant 
with  materials  for  its  growth.  The  sap  or  circulating  fluid,  composed 
of  water  holding  in  solution  saline,  extractive,  mucilaginous,  saccharine^ 
and  other  soluble  substances,  rises  upwards  through  the  wood  in  a  dis* 
tinct  system  of  tubes  called  the  common  vessels,  which  correspond  in 
their  office  to  the  lacteals  and  pulmonary  arteries  of  animals,  and  are 
distributed  in  minute  ramifications  over  the  siu>face  of  the  leaves.  In 
its  passage  through  this  organ,  which  may  be  termed  the  lung^  of  a 
plant,  the  sap  is  fully  exposed  to  the  agency  of  light  and  air,  experiences 
a  change  by  which  it  is  more  completely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
vegetable  economy,  and  then  descends  through  the  inner  layer  of  the 
bark  in  another  system  of  tubes  called  the  proper  vessels,  yielding  in  its 
course  all  the  juices  and  principles  peculiar  to  the  plant. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  the  circulation  of  the 
sap  are  in  general  of  such  a  complicated  nature,  and  so  much  under  the 
control  of  the  vital  principle,  as  to  elude  the  sagacity  of  the  chemist. 
One  part  of  the  subject,  however,  namely,  the  reciprocal  agency  of  the 
atmosphere  and  growing  vegetables  on  each  other,  falls  withm  the  reach 
of  chemical  inquiry^  and  has  accordingly  been  investigated  by  several 
philosophers. 

For  the  leading  facts  relative  to  what  is  called  the  respiration  of  plants, 
or  the  chemical  changes  which  the  leaves  of  growing  vegetables  pro- 
duce on  the  atmosphere,  we  are  indebted  to  Priestley  and  Ingenhousz, 
the  former  of  whom  discovered  that  plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air  under  certain  circumstances  and  emit  oxygen  in  return;  and  the 
latter  ascertained  that  this  change  occurs  only  during  exposure  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  When  a  healthy  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are 
supplied  with  proper  nourishment,  is  exposed  to  the  direct  solar  beams 
in  a  given  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  the  carbonic  acid  after  a  certain 
interval  is  removed,  and  an  equal:  volume  of  oxygen  is  substituted  for  it. 
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If  a  fredh  portion  of  carbonic  acid  is  supplied,  the  same  result  will 
ensue.  In  like  manner,  Sennebier  and  Woodhouse  observed,  that  when 
^e  leaves  of  a  plant  are  immersed  in  water,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  oxygei^  gas  is  disengaged.  That  the  evolution  of  oxygen  in 
tins  experiment  is  accompanied  with  a  proportional  absorption  of  car- 
bonic acid,  is  proved  by  employing  water  deprived  of  carbonic  acid  by 
boilingp,  in  which  case  no  oxygen  is  procured. 

Such  are  the  changes  induced  by  plants  when  exposed  to  sunshine; 
but  in  the  dark  an  opposite  effect  ensues.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  not  ab- 
sorbed under  these  circumstances,  nor  is  oxygen  gas  evolved;  but  on 
the  contrary,  oxygen  disappears,  and  carbonic  acid  ggs  is  disengaged. 
In  the  dark,  therefore,  vegetables  deteriorate  rather  than  purify  the  air, 
producing  the  same  effect  as  the  respiration  of  animals. 

From  several  of  the  preceding  facts,  it  is  supposed  that  the  oxygen 
emitted  by  plants  while  under  the  influence  of  light  is  derived  from  the 
carbonic  acid  which  they  absorb,  and  that  the  carbon  of  that  gas  is  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  Consistently  with  this  view  it  has 
been  observed  that  plants  do  not  thrive  when  kept  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  oxygen;  and  it  was  found  by  Dr.  Percival  and  Mr.  Henry,  that  the 
presence  of  a  little  CJU*bonic  acid  is  even  favourable  to  their  growth. 
Saussure,  who  examined  this  subject  minutely,  ascertained  that  plants 
grow  better  in  an  atmosphere  which  contains  about  one-tweifth  of  car- 
bonic acid  than  in  common  air,  provided  they  are  exposed  to  sunshine; 
but  if  that  g^s  be  present  in  a  greater  proportion,  its  influence  is  preju- 
dicial. In  an  atmosphere  consisting  of  one-half  of  its  volume  of  carbon- 
ic acid,  the  plants  perished  in  seven  days;  and  they  did  not  vegetate  at 
all  when  that  gas  was  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds.  In  the  shade, 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  always  detrimental.  He  likewise  ob- 
served that  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  necessary,  in  order  that  a  plant 
should  derive  benefit  from  admixture  with  carbonic  acid. 

Saussure  is  of  opinion  that  plants  derive  a  large  quantity  of  their 
carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,,  an  opinion  which  re- 
ceives great  weight  from  the  two  following  comparative  experiments.  On 
causing  a  plant  to  vegetate  in  pure- water,  supplied  with  common  air, 
exposed  to  light,  the  carbon  of  the  plant  increased  in  quantity;  but 
when  supplied  with  common  air,  in  a  dark  situation,  it.even  lost  a  portion 
of  the  carbon  which  it  had  previously  possessed. 

Light  is  necessary  to  the  colour  of  plants.  The  .experiments  of  Sen- 
nebier and  Mr,  Gough  hare  shown  that  the  green  colour  of  tlie  leaves  is 
not  developed,  except  when  they  are  in  a  situation  to  absorb  oxygen 
and  g^ve  out  carbonic  acid. 

Though  the  experiments  of  different  philosophers  agree  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  vegetation  on  the  air  in  sunshine  and  during  the  night,  con- 
siderable uncertainty  prevails  both  as  to  the  phenomena  occasioned  by 
diffused  daylight,  and  concerning  the  total  effect  produced  by  plants  on 
theconstitution  of  the  atmosphere.  Priestley  found  that  air,  vitiated  by 
combustion  or  the  respiration  of  animals,  aLnd  left  in  contact  for  several 
days  ahd  nights  with  a  sprig  of  mint,  was  gradually  restored  to  its 
onginal'purity;  and  hence  he  inferred  that  the  oxygen  gas,  consumed 
daring  these  and  various  other  processes,  is  restored  to  the  mass  of  the 
atmosphere  by  the  agency  of  gpowing  vegetables. 

This  doctrine  receives  confirmation  from  the  researches  of  Ingenhousz 
and*  Saussure,  who  were  led  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  gpBS  evolved  from  plants  by  day,  exceeds  that  of  carbonic  acid 
emitted  during  the  night  The  conclusions  of  Mr.  Ellis,  on  the  contra- 
ry, are  precisely  the  reverse.  From  an  extensive  series  of  experiments 
contrived  with  much  sagacity,  Mr.  Ellis  inferred  that  gnrowing  plants 
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gire  out  oxygen  only  in  direct  aiinshine,  while  at  all  other  times  they  ab- 
Knb  it;  that  when  exposed  to  the  ordinaiy  TiciBsitiides  of  sunshine  and 
shade,  light  and  darkness,  they  form  more  carbonic  acid  in  the  period 
of  a  day  and  night,  than  they  destroy;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
general  effect  of  vegetation  on  the  atmosphere  is  the  same  as  that  pro- 
duced by  animals.  (Ellis's  Researches  and  farther  Inqmries  on  Vegeta- 
tion, &c.) 

This  question  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  his  Blements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistiy.  Sir  H.  Davy  was  of  opinion  that  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Ellis  cannot  be  regarded  as  decisive,  having  been 
conducted  under  circumstances  unfavourable  to  accuracy  of  result.  He 
connders  the  original  experiments  of  Priestley  as  unexceptionable,  and 
adduces  others  made  by  himself  in  support  of  the  same  doctrine. 

.  On  the  Food  of  Plants. 

The  chief  source  from  which  plants  derive  the  materials  lor  their 
growth  is  the  soil.     However  various  the  composition  of  the  soil,  it 
consists  essentially  of  two  parts,  so  far  as  its  solid  constituents  are  con-       ^ 
cemed.     One  is  a  certain  quantity  of  earthy  matters,  such  as  siliceous 
earth,  clay,  lime,  and  sometimes  magnesia;  and  the  other  is  formed 
from  the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  which,  when 
mixed  with  the  former,  constitute  common  mould.    A  mixture  of  this 
kind,  moistened  by  rain,  affords  the  proper  nourishment  of  plants. 
The  water,  percolating  through  the  mould,  dissolves  the  soluble  salts 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  together  with  the  gaseous,  extractive,         | 
and  other  matters  which  are  formed  during  the  decomposition  of  the        ! 
animal  and  vegetable  remains.     In  this  state  it  is  readily  absorbed  by  the 
roots,  and  conveyed  as  sap  to  the  leaves,  where  it  undergoes  a  process 
f  assimilation. 

But  though  this  is  the  natural  process  by  which  plants  obtain  the 
greater  part  of  their  nourishment,  and  without  which  they  do  not  arrive 
at  perfect  maturity,  they  may  live,  grow,  and  evert  increase  in  weight, 
when  wholly  deprived  of  nutrition  from  this  source.    Thus  in  the  ex- 
periment of  Saussure,  already  described,  sprigs  of  peppermint  were 
found  to  vegetate  in  distilled  water;  and  it  is  well  known  that  many 
plants  grow  when  merely  suspended  in  the  air.     In  the  hot-houses  of 
the  botanical  garden  of  Edinburgh,  for  example,  there  are  two  plants, 
species  of  the  fig-tree,  the  Ficua  austraUs  and  Ficus  elagHea^ihe  latter         . 
of  which,  as  Dr.  Graham  informs  me,  has  been  suspended  for  six,  and        J 
the  former  for  nearly  twelve  years,  during  which  time  they  have  con-        1 
tinned  to  send  out  shoots  and  leaves. 

Before  scientific  men  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  at- 
mospheric air  on  vegetation^  the  increase  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which 
occurs  in  some  of  these  instances,  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
water,  an  opinion  naturally  suggested  by  the  important  offices  perform- 
ed by  this  fluid  in  the  vegetable  economy.  Without  water,  plants 
speedily  wither  and  die.  It  givies  the  soft  parts  that  degree  of  succu- 
lence necessary  for  the  performance  of  their  functions; — it  affords  two 
elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  either  as  water,  or  under  some 
other  form,  are  contained  in  all  vegetable  products;— and,  lastly,  the 
roots  absorb  from  the  soil  those  substances  only,  which  are  dissolved  or 
suspended  in  water.  So  carefully,  indeed,  has  nature  provided  against 
the  chance  of  deficient  moisture,  that  the  leaves  are  endowed  with  a 
property  both  of  absorbing  aqueous  vapour  Erectly  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  of  lowering  their  temperature  during^the  night  by  radiation, 
so  as  to  cause  a  deposition  of  dew  upon  their  surface,  in  consequence 
of  which,  during  the  driest  seasons  and  in  the  warmest  climates,  they 
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frequently  continue  to  convey  tlus  fluid  to  the  plant,  when  it  can  no 
longer  he  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  from  the  soil.  But  necessary 
as  is  this  fluid  to  vegetable  life,  it  cannot  }deld  to  plants  a  principle 
Which  it  does  not  possess.  The  carbonaceous  matter  which  accumulates 
in  plants,  under  the  .circumstances  above  mentioned^  may,  with  every 
appearance  of  justice,  be  referred  to  the  atmosphere;  since  we  know 
that  carbonic  acid  e:u8ts  there,  and  that  growing  vegetables  have  the 
property  of  taking  carbon  from  that  gas. 

When  plants  are  incinerated,  their  ashes  are  found  to  contain  saline 
and  earthy  matters,  the  elements  of  which,  if  not  the  compounds 
themselves,  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  soil.  Such  at  least  is 
the  view  deducible  from  the  researches  of  Saussure,  and  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  by  reasoning  on  chemical  principles.  The  ex- 
periments of  H.,Schrader,  however,  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 
He  sowed  several  kinds  of  grain,  such  as  barley,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats, 
in  pure  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  supplied  the  shoots  as  they  grew  with 
nothing  but  ur,  light,  and  distilled  water.  On  incinerating  tiie  plants, 
thus  treated,  liiey  yielded  a  gpreater  quantity  of  saline  and  earthy  mat- 
ters than  were  originally  present  in  the 'seeds. 

These  results,  supposing  them  accurate,  may  be  accounted  for  in 
two  ways.  It  may  be  supposed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  foreign 
matters  were  introduced  accidentally  from  extraneous  sources,  as  by 
fine  particles  of  dust  floating  in  the  atmosphere;  or,  secondly,  it  may 
be  conceived,  that  they  were  derived  from  the  sulphur,  air,  and  water, 
with  which  the  plants  were  supplied.  If  the  latter  o{^on  be  adopted, 
we  must  infer  either  that  the  vital  principle,  which  certainly  controls 
chemical  affinity  in  a  surprising  manner,  and  directs  this  power  in  the 
production  of  new  compounds  from  elementary  bodies,  may  likewise 
convert  one  element  into  another;  or  that  some  of  the  substances,  sup- 
posed by  chemists  to  be  simple,  such  as  oxygen  and  hydro? en,  are 
compounds,  not  of  two,  but  of  a  variety  of  different  principles.  As 
these  conjectures  are  without  foundation,'  and  are  utterly  at  variance 
vith  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  science,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  adopt- 
ing the  more  probable  opinion,  that  the  experiments  of  M.  Scbrader 
were  influenced  by  some  source  of  error  which  escaped  detection. 
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All  distinct  compounds,  which  are  derived  from  the  bodies  of  sni- 
malsy  are  called  proximate  animal  prindpka.  They  are  distingfuished 
from  inorganic  matter  by  the  characters  stated  in  the  introduction  to  or- 
ganic chemistry.  The  circumstances  which  serve  to  distinguish  them 
^om  vegetable  matter  are,  the  presence  pf  nitrogen,  their  strong  ten- 
dency to  putrefy,  and  the  highly  offensive  products  to  which  their  spon- 
taneous decomposition  gives  rise.  It  should  be  remembered,  however^ 
that  nitrogen  is  likewise  a  constituent  of  many  vegetable  substances; 
though  few  of  these,  the  vegeto-animal  principles  excepted,  (page  515,) 
are  prone  to  suffef  the  putrefactive  fermentation.  It  is  likewise  remark- 
able that  some  compounds  of  animal  origin,  such  as  cholesterine  and 
the  oils,  do  not  contain  lutrogen  as  one  of  their  elements,  and  are  not 
disposed  to  putrefy. 

The  essential  constituents  of  animal  cpmpounds  are  carbon,  hydrogeni 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  besides  which  some  of  them  contain  phosphorus 
sulphur,  iron,  and  earthy  and  saline  matters  in  small  quantity.  Owing 
to  the  presence  of  su^hur  and  phosphorus,  the  process  of  putrefac- 
tion, which  will  be  particularly  described  hereafter,  is  frequently  at- 
tended with  the  disengagement  of  sulphurett^  and  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen gases.  When  heated  in  close  vessels,  they  yield  water,  car> 
bonic  oxide,  carburetted  hydrogen,  probably  fi^e  nitrogen  arid  hydro- 
gen, carbonate  and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  and  a  peculiarly  fetid 
thick  oiL  The  carbonaceous  matter  left  in  the  retort  is  less  easily  burn- 
ed, and-is  more  effectual  as  a  decolorizing  agent,  than  charcoal  derived 
from  vegetable  matter. 

The  principle  of  the  method  of  analyzing  animal  substances  has 
already  been  mentioned.  (Page  455.) 

In  describing  the  proximate  animal  principles,  the  number  c^  which 
is  far  less  considerable  than  the  vegetable  compounds,  the  arrangement 
suggested  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  in  their  Bedierehes  Pkysteo-M' 
tniquesy  and  followed  by  Thenard  in  his  System  of  Chemistry,  has  been 
adopted.  The  animal  comjSounds  are  accordingly  arranged  in  three 
sections.  The  first  contains  substances  which  are  neither  acid  nor  oleap 
ginous;  the  second  comprehends  the  animal  acids;  and  the  th^  in- 
cludes the  animal  fats.  Several  of  the  principles  belonging  to  the  first 
division,  such  as  fibrin,  albumen,  gelatin,  jcaseous  matter,  and  urea, 
were  shown  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  to  have  several  points  of  nmi- 
larity  in  their  composition.  They  all  contiun,  for  example,  a'  large 
quantity  of  carbon,  and  their  hydrdgen  is  in  such  proportion  as  to  con- 
vert all  their  oxygen  into  water,  and  their  nitrogen  into  ammonia.  No 
general  laws  have  been  established  relative  to  the  oons^tt|tioa  <^  t)i^ 
compounds  comprised  in  the  QtUer  sectiQMi 
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SECTION    I. 

SUBSTANCES  WHICH  ARE  NEITHER  ACID  NOR  OLEA- 

GINOUS. 

Fibrin. 

FiBBiir  enters  largely  into  the  compontion  of  the  blood,  aiid  is  the 
bams  of  the  muscles:  it  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  one  of  the 
most  abundant  of  the  animal  principles.  It  is  most  conveniently  pro- 
cured by  stirring  recently  drawn  blood  with  a  stick  during  its  Coagula- 
tion, and  then  washing  the  adhering  fibres  with  water  until  they  are 
perfectly  white.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  kan  b^ef  cut  into  small 
slices,  the  soluble  parts  being  removed  by  digestion  in  several  successive 
portions  of  water. 

Fibrin  is  solid,  white,  insipid,  and  inodorous.  When  inoist  it  is. 
somewhat  elastic,  but  on  drying  it  becomes  hard,  brittle,  and  semi- 
transparent.  In  a  moist  warm  situation  it  readily  putrefies.  It  is  insol- 
uble in  water  at  common  temperatures,  and  is  dissolved  in  very  minute 
quantity  by  the  continued  action  of  boiling  water.  Alcohol,  of  specific 
l^avity  0.91,  converts  it  into  a  fatty  adipocirous  matter,  which  is  soluble 
m  alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  precipitated  by  water. 
'  The  action  of  acids  on  fibrin  has  been  particularly  described  by  Ber- 
zelius.*  Digested  in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  fibrin  swells  and  be- 
comes a  bulky  tremulous  jelly,  which  dissolves  completely,  with  dis- 
engagement of  a  littie  nitrogen, -in  a  considerable  quantity  of  hot 
water. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1.25,  aided  by  heat 
oh  fibrin,  a  yellow  solution  is  formed  with  disengagement  of  a  large 
quantity  of  nearly  pure  nitrogen,  in  which  Berzefius  could  not  detect 
the  least  trace  of  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  After  digestion  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  pale  yellow  pulverulent  substance  is  deposited,  which 
Fourcroy  and  Vai^quelin  described  as  a  new  acid  under  the  name  of 
yellow  aM,  According  to  Berzelius,  however,  it  is  a  compound  of 
modified  fibrin  and  nitric  acid,  together  with  some  malic  and  nitrous 
acids.  It  likewise  contains  some  fatty  matter,  which  may  be  removed 
by  alcohol.  The  origin  of  the  nitrogen  which  is-diseng^ag^d  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  process  is  somewhat  obscure.  From-  the  total  absence  of 
deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  early  stages  very  little, 
if  any,  of  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  and  that  the  nitrogen  g^  is 
solely  or  chiefly  derived  from  the  fibrin. 

DUute  muriatic  acid  hardens  without  dissolving  fibrin,  snd^the  strong 
acid  decomposes  it.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  according  to  Bra- 
connot,  is  very  peculiar.  When  fibrin  is  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  perfect  solution  ensues,  without  change 
of  colour,  or  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid.  On  (fluting  with 
water,  boiling  for  nine  hours,  and  separating  the  acid  by  means  of 
chalk,  the  mtered  solution  was  found  to  contain  a  peculiar  white 
matter,  to  which  Braconnot  has  applied  the  name  of  leudne.  (An.  de 

*  Medico-chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  301,  et  seq. 
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Ch.  et  de  Ph.  ziii.)  Digested  In  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  dark  reddiaih- 
hrown,  nearly  blacky  solution  is  formed,  and  the  fibrin  is  carbonized 
and  decomposed. 

Fibrin  is  dissolved  hj  pure  potassa,  and  is  thrown  down  when  the 
solution  is  neutralized.  The  fibrin  thus  precipitated,  however,  is  par- 
tially changed,  nnce  it  is  no  longer  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  It  is  soluble 
likewise  in  ammonia. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  100  parts  of 
fibrin  are  composed  of  carboii  53.36,  hydrogen  7.021,  oxygen  19.685, 
and  nitrogen  19.934.  From  these  numbers  fibrin  may  be  reg^arded  as 
an  atomic  compound  of  eighteen  equivalents  of  carbon,  fourteen  of 
hydrogexi,  five  of  o^^gen,  and  three  of  nitrogen. 

Jilbumen. 

Albumen  enters  largely  into' the  compoation  both  of  animal  fluids  and 
solids.  Dissolved  in  water  it  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  the  serum 
of  the  blood,  the  liquor  of  the  serous  cavities,  and  the  fluid  of  dropsy; 
and  in  a  S9lid  state  it  is  contained  in  several  of  the  textures  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  cellular  membrane,  the  skin,  glands,  and  vessels. 
From  this  it  appears  that  albumen  exists-  under  two  forms,  Uquid  and 
solid. 

Liquid  albumen  is  best  procured  from  the  white  of  eggs,  which  con- 
sists almost  solely  of  this  principle,  united  with  water  and  free  soda, 
and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  saline  matter.  In  this  state  it  is  a 
thick  glairy  fluid,  insipid,  inodorous,  ^  and  easily  miscible  with  cold 
water,  in  a  sufBcient  quantity  of  which  it  is  completely  dissolved. 
When  exposed  in  thin  layers  to  a  current  of  air  it  dries,  and  becomes 
a  solid  and  transparent  substance,  which  retains  its  solubility  in  water, 
and  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time  without  change;  but  if 
kept  in  its  fluid  condition  it  readily  putrefies.  From  the  free  soda 
which  they  contain,  albuminous  liquids  have  always  an  alkaline  re* 
action. 

Liquid  albumen  is  coagulated  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  the  stronger 
acids.  Undiluted  albumen  is  coagulated  by  a  temperature  of  160^,  and 
when  diluted  with  water  at  SIS'*  F.  Water  which  contains  only 
1-lOOOth  of  its  weight  of  albumen  is  rendered  opake  by  boiling.  (Bos- 
tock.)  On  this  property  is  founded  the  method  of  clanfying  by  means 
of  albuminous  solutions;  for  the  albumen  being  coagulated  by  heat,  en- 
tangles in  its  substance  all  the  foreign  particles  which  are  not  actually 
dissolved, ''and  carries  them  with  it  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The 
character  of  being  coagulated  by  hot  water  distinguishes  albumen  imn 
all  other  animal  fluids. 

The  acids  difler  in  their  action  on  albumen.  The  sulphuric,  muri- 
atic, and  nitric  acids  coagulate  it;  and  in  each  case,  according  to  The- 
nard, some  of  the  acid  is  retained  by  the  albumen.  It  is  precipitated 
also  by  pyrophosphoric  acid,  but  not  by  the  phosphoric,  a  character, 
as  already  mentioned,  by  which  these  acids  may  be  disting^shed  from 
each  other.  (Page  195.)  The  solution  of  albumen  is  not  precipitated 
at  all  by  sweetie  acid.  By  maceration  in  dilute  nitric  acid  tor  a  month, 
it  is  converted,  according  to  Mr.  Hatchett,  into  a  substance  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  possessed  of  the  leading  properties  of  gelatin.  Digest- 
ed in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  coagulum  is  dissolved,  and  a  dark  sol- 
ution is  formed  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  same  acid  on  fibrin;  but 
if  the  heat  be  applied  very  cautiously;  the  liquid  assumes  a  beautiful 
red  colour.  This  property  was  discoverctd  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hope, 
who  informs  me  that  the  experiment  does  not  always  tucceed,  the  re- 
sult being  influenced  by  very  slight  causes. 
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Albumen  is  precipitated  by  several  reagents^  especially  by  metallic 
salts.  This  effect  is  produced  by  moriate  of  tin,  subacetate  of  lead, 
muriate  of  gold,  and  solution  of  tamiin.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  very 
delicate  test  of  tiie  presence  of  albumen,  cauttng  a  milkiness  when  the 
albumen  is  diluted  with  3000  parts  of  water.  The  nature  of  the  pre- 
cifntate  has  already  been  explained.  (Page  379.)  Ferrocyanate  of 
potassa  b  equally  if  not  still  more  delicate,  provided  a  little. acetic  acid 
u  previoij^ly  added  to  neutralize  the  free  soda. 

When  an  albuminous  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  agency  of  galvanism, 
pure  soda  makes  its  appearance  at  the  negative  wire,  and  the  albumen  coa* 
gulates  around  that  which  is  4n  connexion  with  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery.  Mr.  Brande,*  Who  first  observed  this  phenomenon,  ascribes 
it  to  the  separation  of  free  soda,  upon  which  he  supposes  the  solubility 
of  albumen  in  water  to  depend;  but  M.  Lassaignef  attributes  it  to  the 
decomposition  of  muriate  of  soda,  the  acid  of  which  coagulates  the 
albumen.  However  this  may  be,  g^vanion  is  on^  of  the  most  elegant 
and  delicate  tests  which  we  pussess  of  the  presence 'of  albumen  in  ani- 
mal fliiids. 

Chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  albu* 
men.  When  it  is  coa^^ilated  by  different  chenucal  agents,  such  as  tan- 
nin and  metallic  salts,  the  albumen  is  thrown  down  in  consequence  of 
forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  substance  employed;  and  per- 
haps this  is  also  the  mode  by  which  acids  coagulate  it.  With  respect  to 
the  agency  of  heat,  alcohol,  and  probably  of  acids,  a  diflTerent  view 
.  must  be  adopted.  The  explanation  usually  given  is  that  proposed  by 
Dr.  Thomson,  who  ascribes  the  solubility  of  albumen  to  the  presence 
of  free  soda,  and  its  coagulation  to  the  removal  of  the  alkali.  To  this 
hypothesis  Dr.  Bostock  objects,  and  with  every  appearance  of  justice, 
that  albuminous  liquids  do  not  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  id- 
kali  for  the  purpose.  (Medico-chir.  TYans.  vol.  ii.  p.  175.)  Were  f  to 
hazard  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  it  would  b€  the  following:— that  al- 
bumen combines  directly  with  water  at  the  moment  of  being  secreted, 
at  a  time  when  its  particles  are  in  a  state  of  minute  division;  but  as  its 
affinity  for  that  liquid  is  very  feeble,  the  compound  is  decomposed  by 
Slight  causes,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  albumen  becomes  quite  in- 
soluble, as  soon  as  it  is  rendered  solid  by  coagulation.  Silica  anbrds  an 
instance  of  a  similar  phenomenon.  ][Page  319.) 

Albumen  coagulates  without  appearing  to  undergo  any  Change  of 
composition,  but  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and^is  less  liable  to  pu- 
trefy than  in  its  liquid  state.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkalies  with  disengage- 
ment of  ammonia,  and  i^  precipitated  from  its  solutidn  by  acids.  In  the 
coagulated  state,  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  fibrin,  and  is  with 
^£&culty  distinguished  from  it.  Alcohol,  eth'er,  acids,  and  alkalies,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Berzelius,  act  upon  each  in  the  same  manner.  He  observes, 
however,  that  acetic  acid  and  ammonia  dissolve  fibrin  moire  easily  than 
coagulate'd  albumen.  According  to  Thenard,  they  are  readily  distin- 
g^hed  by  means  of  deutoxidb  of  hydrogen,  from  which  fibrin  causes 
evolution  of  oxygen,  while  albumen  has  no  action  upon  it. 

Albumen  has  been  analyzed  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  and  Dr. 
Prout,  with  the  following  results: — 

•  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1809. 
f  An.  de  Ch.  etde  Ph.  vol.  xx. 
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Oay'Lu89ae  and  Thenard,  Dr.  Prout 

f  — ^ \  / ^ ^ 

Carbon,      52.883,  seyenteen  equiv.  50.    '    fifteen     equW. 

Hydrogen,    7.540,  thirteen     equiv.  7.78,    fourteen  equiv. 

Oxygen,     33.872,  sax             equiv.  26.67,  ox            equiv. 

mtr^gen,    15.705,  two            equiv.  15.55,  two          equiv. 

100.000  100.00 

Gelatin, 

Gelatin  exists  abundantly  in  many  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  es- 
pecially in  the  skin,  cartilages,  tendons,  membranes,  and  bones.  Ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  it  is  not  contained  in  any  of  the  healthy  animal 
fluids;  and  Dr.  Bostock,  with  respect  to  the  blood,  has  demonstrated 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement.     (Medico-chir.  Trans,  vol.  i.  and  ii.) 

Gelatin  b  disting^shed  from  all  aniihal  principles  by  its  ready  solu- 
bility in  boiling  water,  and  by  the  solution  forming  a  bulky,  semi-trans- 
parent, tremulous  jelly  as  it  cools.  Its  tendency  to  gelatinize  is  such, 
that  one  part  of  gelatin,  dissolved '  in  100  parts  of  water,  becomes 
solid  in  cooling.  This  jelly  is  a  hydrate  of  gelatin,  and  contains  so  much 
water,  that  it  readily  liquefies  when  warmed.  •  On  expelling  the  water 
by  a  gentle  heat,  a  brittle  mass  is  left,  which  retains  its  solubility  in  hot 
water,  and  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time  without  change. 
Jelly,  on  the  contrary,  soon  becomes  acid  by  keeping,  and  then  putre- 
fies. 

IMie  common  gelatin  of  commerce  is  the  well  known  cement  called 
glue,  which  is  prepared  by  boiUng  in  water  the  cuttings  of  parchment, 
or  the  skins,  ears,  and  hoofs  of  animals,  and  evaporating  the  solution. 
Isinglass,  which  is  the  purest  variety  of  gelatin,  is  prepared  from  the 
sounds  of  fish  of  the  genus  acipetuerf  especially  from  the  stui^eon.  The 
animal  jelly  of  the  confectioners  is  made  from  the  feet  of  calves,  the 
tendinous  and  ligamentous  parts  of  which  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
gelatin.  ^ 

Gelatin  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  dissolved  readily  by  most  of  the 
diluted  acids,  which  form  an  excellent  solvent  fur  it.  Mited  with  twice 
its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid>  it  dissolves  without  being 
charred;  and  on  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  boiling  for  several 
hours,  separating  the  acid  by  means  of  chalk,  and  evaporating  the  fil- 
tered liquid,  a  peculiar  ^saccharine  principle  is  deposited  in  crystals. 
This  substance  has  a  sweet  taste,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  sug^  of 
grapes,  is  soluble  in  water,  though  less  so  than  common  sugar,  and  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  to  redness,  it  yields  ammonia  as  one 
of  the  pcoducts,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  it  contains  nitrogen. 
Hixed  with  yeast,  its  solution  does  notundergo  the  vinous  fermentation; 
and  it  combines  directly  with  jiitric  acid.  It  I3  iience  apparent  tha^ 
though  possessed  of  a  sweet  taste,  it  differs  entirely  from  sugar.  This 
substance  was  discovered  by  M.  Braconnot.  (An,  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  vol. 
xiu.) 

Gelatin  is  dissolved  by  the  liqiud  alkalies,  and  the  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  acids. 

Gelatin  manifests  little  tendency  to  unite  with  metallic  oxides.  Cor- 
rofflve  sublimate  and  subacetate  of  lead  do  not  occasion  any  precipitate 
in  a  solution  of  gelatin,  and  the  salts  of  tin  and  silver  affect  it  very 
slightlv.  The  best  precipitant  for  it  is  tannin.  By  means  of  an  infu- 
sion or  ^all-nuts.  Dr.  Bostock  detected  the  presence  of  gelatin  when 
mixed  with  5000  times  its  weight  of  water;  and  its  quantity  may  even 
be  estimated  approximately  by  this  reagent  (Page  513.)    But  since 
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other  animal  substances,  as  for  example  albumen,  are  precipitated  by 
tannin,  it  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  test  of  gelatin.  The  best  character  for 
this  substance  is  that  of  solubility  in  hot  water,  and  of  forming  a  jelly 
as  it  cooU. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  .gelatin  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  100 
parts  of  this  substance  consist  of  carbon  47.881,  hydrogen  7.914,  oxy- 
l^en  27.207,  and  nitrogen  16.998.  From  these  numbers  it  appears  that 
its  composition,  as  to  the  relative  quantity  of  its  elements,  is  identical 
with  that  of  albumen  as  detenmned  by  Dr.  Prout. 

Urea, 

Pure  urea  is  procured  by  evaporating  fresh  urine  to  the  consistence 
of  a  syrup,  and  then  gradually  sidding  to  it,  when  quite  cold,  pure  con* 
centrated  nitric  acid,  which  should  be,  freo  from  nitrous  acid,  till  the 
whole  becomes  a  dark*coloured  crystallized  mass,  which  is  to  be  re- 
peatedly washed  with  ic€-cold  water,  and  then  dried  by  pressure  be- 
tween folds  of  bibulqus  paper.  To  the  nitrate  of  urea,  thus  procured, 
a  pretty  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  is  added,  until 
the  acid  is  neutralized;  and  the -solution  is  afterwards  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  and  set  aside,  in  order  that  the  nitre  may  separate  in  crys- 
tals. Dr.  Prout  recommends  that  the  residual  liquid,  which  is  an  im- 
pure solution  of  urea,  should  be  made  up  into  a  thin  paste  with  animal 
charcoal,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  in  that  state  for  a  few  hours.  The 
paste  is  then  mixed  with  cold  water,  which  takes  up  the  urea,  while  the 
colouring  matter  is  reUdned  by  Ihe  -charcoal;  and  the  colourless  solution 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  low  temperature.  The  residue  is  then 
boiled  in  pure  alcohol^  by  which  the  urea  is  dissolved,  and  from  which  it 
is  deposited  in  crystals  on  cooling.  (Medioo-clur.  Trans,  viii.  529.^  .  In 
order  to  obtain  them  quite  colourless,  it  is  necessary  to  redissolve  m  al- 
cohol, and  crystallize  a  second  or  even  a  third  time. 

The  crystals  of  pure  urea  are  transparent  and  colourless,  of  a  sVght  pearly 
lustre,  and  have  commonly  the  form  of  a  four-sided  prism.  It  leaves  a 
sensation  of  coldness  on  the  tongue  like  nitre,  and  its  smell  is  faint  and 
peculiar,  but  not  urinous.  Its  specific  gravity  is' about  1.35.  It  does 
not  affect  the  colour  of  litmus  or  turmeric  paper.  In  a  moist  atmosphere 
it  deliquesces  slightly;,  but  otherwise  undergoes  no  change  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  (Prout.)  i[t  is  fused  at  248^  F.,  and  at  a  rather  higher  tern* 
perature  it  is  decomposed,  being  resolved  chiefly  into  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia^ and  cyanic  acid,  the  latter  of  which,  if  the  heat  be  not  incautiously 
raised,  is  left  in  the  retort.  ( WOhler.) 

Water  at  60^  dissolves  more  than  its  own  weight  of  urea,  and  boiling 
water  takes  up  an  unlimited  quantity.  It  requires  for  solution  about 
five  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  of  i^ecific  gravity  0.816  at  60^  F.,  and 
rather  less  than  its  own  weight  at  a  boiling  temperature.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  pure  urea  may  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  several 
months^  or  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  without  change;  but,  on  tihe 
contrary,  if  the  other  constituents  of  urine  are  present,  it  putrefies  with 
rapidity,  and  is  decomposed  by  a  temperature  of  212^  F.,  being^  almost 
entirely  resolved  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  continued  ebulhtion. 

The  pure  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  decompose  urea,  espe* 
cislly  by  the  aid  of  heat,  carbonate  of  ammonia  beiqg  the  chief  product. 
Though  urea  has  not  any  distinct  alkaline  properties,  it  unites  ^th 
the  nitric  and  oxalic  acids,  forming  sparingly  soluble  compounds,  which 
crystallize  in  scales  of  a  pearly  lustre.  This  property  affords  an  excel* 
lent  test  of  the  presence  of  urea.  Both  compounds  have  an  add  reac- 
tion,  and  the  nitrate  consist  of  54  parts  or  qqc  equiTslent  of  nitric  acid| 
mid  6Q  pvts  or  two  eijaivalents  of  oreii* 
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The  constituents  of  urea*  accor^ng  to  the  Analysis  of  Dr.  Prout,  are 
in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon,  two  of  hydrogen,  one 
of  oxygen,  and  one  of  nitrogen.    Its  atomic  weight,  therefore,  is  30. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  artificial  production  of  urea  has  been  no- 
ticed by  Wtfhler.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  c3ranogen, 
•8  also  by  direct  contact  of  cyanous  acid  and  ammonia;  but  the  best 
mode  of  preparing  it  is  by  decomposing  cyanite  of  silver  with  muriate 
of  ammonia,  or  a<5ting  on  cyanite  of  lead  with  ammonia.  In  the  last 
case,  oxide  of  lead  is  set  free,  and  the  only  other  product  appears  in 
colourless,  transparent,  four-sided,  rectangular  crystals.  These  crys- 
tals, judging  by  the  mode  of  preparation,  must  be  cyanite  of  ammonia; 
but  yet  no  ammonia  is  evolved  from  them  by  the  action  of  potassa*.  the 
stronger  acids  do  not,  as  with  other  cyanites,  cause  an  evolution  of 
carbonic  and  cyanous  acids;  nor  do  they  yield  precipitates  with  salts  of 
lead  and  silver.  In  fact,  though  procured  by  the  mutual  action  of  cyan* 
ous  acid  and  ammonia,  the  characters  above  mentioned  do  not  indicate 
the  presence  of  either;  but  on  the  contrary ^the  crystab  agree  with  urea 
obtained  from  uiine  in  composition  and  in  all  their  chemical  properties.* 
(Journal  of  Science,  N.  S.  iii.  491. )  The  cyanous  acid  above  referred 
to  is  that  discovered  by  Wbhler.  (Page  265.) 


*  This  identity  of  composition  between  Uie  cyanite  of  ammonia  and 
urea  does  not  obtain,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  the  cyanite  contains  <me 
equivalent  of  water.  Thus  the  protohydrated  cyanite  of  aolmonia  would 
consist  of 

r  Carbon,  -  12  or  two  equivalents. 

Cyanous  acid,  <  Nitrogen,.  -  14  or  one 

^Oxygen,  -  8  or  one 


14  or  one  — 
3  or  three 
w.t*»i.  COiygen,  -  8  or  one  - 

waier,  ^Hydrogen,        -  1  Or  one  - 


Ammonia,        {nySS^'n, 


60 
These  proportions  are  equivalent  to 

Carbon,  -  12  or  two  equivalents. 

Nitrogen)  -  28  or  two  — 

'  Oxygen,  -  16  or  two  — r 

Hydrogen,  -  4  or  four        '    

60 
Now  the  composition  of  urea  isi 

Carbon,  -  6  or  one  equivalent. 

Niti'ogen,'  -  14  or  one  — — — 

Oxygen,  -    -         8  or  one  — 

Hydrogen,         -  2  or  two  — — 


30 
Here  it  is  apparent  that  the  proportions  in  which  the  elements  are 
united  in  the  two  substances  are  precisely  the  same;  and  that  two  equiv- 
alents of  urea  are  exactly  equal  to  one  equivalent  of  the  hydrated  cyan- 
ite of  ammonia.  I^th  JBtmerican  Med,  and  Surg,  Jourmd,  for  Jan,  1829, 
from  the  Joum,  de  Chimie  M^d,  B. 
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Sugar  of  Milk,  and  Sugar  of  Diabetes. 

Sugar  of  Milk, — The  saccharine  principle  of  milk  is  obtained  from 
whey  by  evaporating  that  liquid  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  cool/  It  is  afterwards  purified  by  means  of  albumen  and  a  se- 
cond crystallization. 

The  sug^  of  milk  has  a' sweet  taste,  though  less  so  than  the  sugar  of 
the  cane,  from  which  it  differs  essentially  in  several  other  respects. 
Thus  it  requires  seven  parts  of  cold  and  four  of  boiling  water  for  solu- 
tion, and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  undergoing 
the  vinous  fermentation;  and  when  digested  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields 
saccholactic  acid,  a  property  first  noticed  by  Scheele,  and  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  saccharine  principle  of  milk  from  every  other  species  of 
sugar.  Like  starch,  it  is  convertible  into  real  sugar  by  being  boiled  in 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Sugar  of  milk  contains  no  nitrogen,  and,  according  to  the  analyns  of 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  is  very  analogous  to  common  sug^  in  the 
proportion  of  its  elements. 

Sugar  of  Diabekt. — In  the  disease  called  diabetes,  the  urine  contains 
a  peculiar  saccharine  matter,  which,  when  properly  purified,  appears 
identical  both  in  properties  and  composition  with  vegetable  sugar,  ap- 
proaching neitrer  to  the  sugar  of  grapes  than  that  from  the  sugarKsane. 
This  kind  of  sugar  is  obteuned  in  an  irregularly  crystalline  mass  by  eva- 
porating diabetic  urine  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  keeping  it  in  a 
warm  place  for  several^  days.  It  is  purified  by  washing  the  mass  with 
alcohol,  either  cold  or  at  most  gently  heated,  till  that  liquid  comes  off 
colourless,  and  then  dissolving  it  in  hot  alcohol.  By  repeated  crystalli- 
zation it  is  thus  rendered  quite  pure.  (Prout.) 

«  -  •  * 

A  few  other  principles  yet  remain  to  be  considered,  such  as  the  col- 
ouring principles  of  the  blood,  caseous  matter,  and  mucus;  but  these 
will  be  more  conveniently  studied  in  subsequent  sections. 


SECTION  !!• 

ANIMAL  ACIDS. 


Iir  animal  bodies  several  acidsoire  found,  such  as  the  sulphuric,  mu- 
riatic, phosphoric,  acetic,  8tc.,  whichbelongequally  to  the  mineral  or 
vegetable  khigdom,  and  which  have  consequently  been  described  m 
other  parts  of  the  work.  In  this  section  are  included  those  acids  t)nly 
which  are  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  aiumal  bodies. 

UriCj  Purpuric,  Sosacic,  Formic,  and  Lactic  jlcidSf  fyc. 

Uric  or  LithieJcid-'This  acid  is  a  common  constituent  of  urinary  and 
g^ty  concretions,  and  is  always  present  in  healthy  urine,  combined 
with  ammonia  or  some  other  alkali.  The  urine  of  birds  of  prey,  such 
as  the  eagle,  and  of  the  boa  constrictor  and  other  serpents,  conriats  al- 
most solely  of  urate  of  ammonia,  from  which  pure  uric  acid  may  be  pro- 
cured by  a  very  simple  process.    For  this  purpose  the  solid  urine  of  the 
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hoa  conttridor  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  di^sted  In  a  solution  of 
pure  potasaa,  in  which  it  is  readily  dissolved  with  disengagement  of 
ammonia.  The  urate  of  potassa  is  then  decomposed  by  adding  acetic, 
mortatic,  or  sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess,  when  the  uric  acid  is  thrown 
down,  and,  after  being  washed,  is  collected  on  a  filter.  On  its  first 
separation  from  the  alkalij  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  hydrate,  but 
in  a  short  time  this  compound  is  decomposed  spontaneously,  and  the 
uric  acid  subsides  in  small  crystals. 

Pure  uric  acid  is  white,  tasteless,  and  inodorous^  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  is  dissolved  very  sparingly  by  cold  Or  hot  water,  requiring 
about  10,000  times  its  weight  of  that  fluid  at  60^  F.  for  solution. 
(Prout.)  It  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  unites  with  alkalies,  forming 
salts  which  are  called  iirates  or  Uthates,  The  uric  aoid  does  not  effer- 
vesce with  alkaline  carbonates;  but  Dr.  Tliomson  affirms  that  when  boil- 
ed for  some  tim^  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  whole  of  ili£  carbonic  acid 
is  expelled.  A  current  of  carbonic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  throws  down 
the  uric  acid  when  dissolved  by  potassa.  This  acid  undergoes  no  change 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  -         * 

Of  the  acids  none  exert  any  peculiar  action  on  the  uric  excepHng 
nitric  acid.  When  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  slightly  diluted,  are  mix- 
ed on  9t  watch-glass  with  uric  acid,  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dry^ 
ness,  a  beautiful  purple  colour  comes  into  view,  the  tint  of  which  is 
improved  by  the  addition  of  water.  This  character  affords  an  unequiv- 
ocal test  of  the  presence  of  uric  ^cid.  The  nature  of  the  change  will 
be  considered  immediately. 

Uric  acid  is  decomposed  by  chlorine.  liebig  has  observed,  that 
when  dry  iiric  acid  is  heated  with  dry  chlorine,  an  enormous  quantity  of 
cyanic  and  muriatic  acid  is  generated.  If  the  uric  acid  is  moist,  chlo- 
rine then  gives  rise  to  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  and  cyanous  acids; 
while  in  solution  there  remain  muriatic  acid,  ammonia,  and  much  oxalic 
acid. 

Uric  acid  has  been  repeatedly  analyzed  by  Dr.  Prout,  and  its  constit- 
uents, according  io  his  latest  analysis,  (Medico-chir.  Trans,  vol.  ix.) 
are  in  the  following  proportions  j—. 

Carbon,  *  -  -  36  or  six  equivalents. 

Hydrogen,  -  -  *  -^  2  or  two  equivalents. 

Oxygen,  -  »  -  24  or  tiiree  equivalentai, 

Nitrogen,  -  -  -  28  or  two  equivalents. 

•90 

The  crystallized  acid,  as  analyzed  by  Dr.  Prout,  is  supposed  by  most 
chemists  to  be  anhydrous;  but  Dr.  Thomson  maintains  that  on  exposing 
90  parts  of  it  to  a  temperature  of  400**  F.  it  loses  18  parts,  or  two  equiv- 
alents of  water,  and  thkt  the  residue  Is  anhydrous  uric  acid,  composed 
of  six  equivalents  of  carbon,  one  of  oxygen>  and  two  of  nitrogen.  On 
this  view  the  atomic  weight  of  uric  acid  is  72;  a  number  which  Dr. 
Thomson  has  deduced  from  his  analysis  of  urate  of  soda. 

Irhe  salts  of  uric  acid  have  b«'en  described  by  Dr.  Henry.  (Manches- 
ter Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  N.  S. )  The  only  ones  of  importance  are  the  urates 
of  ammonia,  potassa,  and  soda.  Urate  of  ammonia  is  soluble  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  boiling,  but  more  sparingly  in  cold  water.  The  urates 
of  soda  and  potassa,  if  neutral,  are  of  very  sparing  solubility;  but  an 
excess  of  either  alkali  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  tiie  acid.  The  for- 
mer was  found  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  be  the  chief  constituent  of  gouty 
concretions. 

When  lu-ic  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort,  carbonate  and  bydrocyanate  of 
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ammonia  are  gekierated,  and  a  volatile  acid  sublimes,  called  pyro-une 
add,  which  was  formerly  described  by  Dr.  Henry,  and  has  since  been 
studied  by  Chevallier  and  Lassaigne,  Liebig',  and  Wohler.  The  two 
latter  chemists  have  noticed  that  pyro-uric  is  identical  with  cyanic  add 
(page  364);  and  Wdhler  finds  that  urea,  as  well'  as  cyanic  acid,  is  an 
essential  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  uric  acid. 

Purpuric  Jicid, '-'This  compound  was  first  recognized  as  a  distinct 
acid  by  Dr.  Prout,  and  was  described  by  him  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1818.  Though  colourless  itself,  it  has  a  remarkable  tenden- 
cy to  form  red  or  purple  coloured  salts  with  alkaline  bases,  a  character 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  substances,  and  to  which  it 
owes  the  name  of  purpuric  acidf  suggested  by  Dr.  WoUaston.  Thus 
the  purple  residue  above  mentioned,  as  indicative  of  the  presence  of 
uric  add,  is  purpurate  of  ammonia,  which  is  always  generated  when  the 
uric  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid. 

Purpuric  acid  may  be  prepared  by  the  following  process,  for  the  out- 
line oi  which  I  am  indebted  to  directions  kindly  given  me  by  Dr.  Prout. 
Let  200  grains  of  uric  acid,  prepared  from  the  urine  of  the  boa  corutric* 
tor,  be  dissolved  in  300  grains  of  pure  nitric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  the  uric  acid  being  added  gradually  in  order  that  the 
heat  may  not  be  excessive.  ISffervescence  ensues  after  each  addition, 
nitrous  acid  fumes  appear,  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  colourless  solution  is 
formed,  which,  on  standing  in  a  cool  place  for  some  hours^  yields  col- 
ourless crystals,  which  have  the  outline  of  an  oblique  rhomboidal  prism. 
By  gentle  evi4)oration  an  additional  quantity  may  be  obtained.  They 
contain  nitric  and  purpuric  acid  and  ammonia,  should  be  dissolved  in 
water,  and  be  exactly  neutralized  by  pure  ammonia;  and  the  liquid  is 
then  digested  in  a  solution  of  potassa  until  the  ammonia  is  wholly 
expelled.  On  pouring  this  solution  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  pur- 
puric acidis  set  free,  and,  being  insoluble  in  water,  subsides  as  a  gran- 
^  ular  powder,  of  a  white  colour  if  pure,  but  commonly  of  a  yellowish- 
'  white  tint. 

C(Hisiderable  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  nature  of  purpuric  acid. 
Yauquelin  denied  that  its  snlts  have  a  purple  colour,  attributing  that 
tint  to  some  impurity,  and  Lassaig^e  is  inclined  to  the  same  opinion. 
(An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xxii.  334.);  but  from  the  intense  colour  given 
even  by  a  very  minute  quantity  of  purpuric  acid,  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Prout  appears  to  be  the  more  probable*  The  composition  of  the  acid  is, 
likewise,  unsettled;  for  Dr.  prout  has  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  analysis  which  he  formerly  published. 

The  name  of  erythic  add  (from  tfv$^Mii0,  io  redden)  was  applied 
by  Brugnatelli  to  a  substance  which  he  procured  by  the  action  of  nitric 
on  uric  add.  It  obviously  contains  purpuric  acid,  and  Dr.  Prout  thinks 
it  probable  that  it  is  a  superadt,  consisting  of  purpuric  and  nitric 
acidSy  and  ammonia,  being  prooably  identical  with  the  crystals  above 
mentioned. 

JRoaadc  Md. — This  name  was  applied  by  Proust  to^a  peculiar  acid 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  red  matter,  commonly  called  by  medical  practi* 
tioners  the  laieritiouasedimeni,  which  is*  deposited  from  the  urfaie  in  some 
stages  of  fever.  From  the  experiment  of  Vogel  it  appears  to  be  uric 
scid,  either  confbined  with,  kn  alkali,  or  modified  by  the  presence  of 
ankoal  matten  Dr.^  Prout  is  of  opinion  that  it  cont«lna  some  purpurate 
of- ammonin;  and,  as  he  has  detected  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  the 
ttrine  from,  which  such  sediments  were  deposited^  he  thinks  it  probable 
diat  the  purpurate  may  be  generated  by  the  reaction  of  the  uric  and  ni- 
tric acids  on  each  other  in  Uie  urinary  passages. 

46 
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ERpputrit  MdL  Under  this  name,  derived  from  nrwt^  a  horse  and  « v^n 
uriney  Liebig  has  lately  described  a  peculiar  compound,  which  is  depos- 
ited from  the  urine  of  the  horse,  when  it  is  mixed  with  muriatic  acid 
in  excess.  The  deporite,  which  is  ciystalline  and  of  a  yeUowish-brown 
tint,  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  to  which  small  quantities  of  chloride 
of  lime  are  added,  until  the  urinous  odour  ceases.  It  is  then  digested 
with  animal  charcoal;  and  on  mixing  the  hot  filtered  solution  with  a 
huge  excess  of  muriatic  acid,  hippuric  acid  is  deposited  in  cooling 
in  rather  laige  prisms,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  beautifully 
white. 

The  claim  of  hippuric  acid  to  be  regarded  as  a  proximate  principle  is 
doubtful,  since  it  is  closely  allied  to  benzoic  acid.  Liebig,  indeed, 
concaves  that  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  who  report  benzoic  acid  to 
ttust  in  the  urine  of  the  cow  and  some  other  animals,  were  deceived  by 
hippuric  add;  and  he  considers  that  the  latter  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  former  by  its  form,  by  the  character  of  its  salts,  in  being  less 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  containing  nitrogen.  But  when  hippuric  acid 
is  heated,  partial  decomposition  taikes  place,  and  benzoic  acid  is  sublim* 
ed;  and  a  similar  conversion  is  effected  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acid.  These  facts  render  it  probable  that  hippuric  acid  is  a  com- 
pound  of  benzoic  acid  with  some  animal  matter,  by  which  its  proper- 
ties are  modified.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xliii.  188.) 

Formic  Md^-^The  acid  extracted  from  ants  was  for  some  time  sus- 
pected, chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  to  be  a 
mixture  of  acetic  and  malic  acids;  but  the  experiments  of  Suersen, 
Gehlen,  Berzelius,  and  Dobereiner  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  dis- 
tinct compound.  In  volatility  and  odour  it  does,  indeed,  resemble  the 
acetic  acid;  but  in  composition  it  is  entirely  different.  According  to 
the  analysis  of  formate  of  lead  by  Berzelius,  the  atomic  weight  of  for- 
mic acid  is  inferred  to  be  37;  and  it  is  composed  of  carbon  12  parts  or 
two  equivalents,  hydrogen  1  or  one  equivalent,  and  34  parts  op  three 
eauivaients  of  oxygen.  It  hence  differs  from  oxalic  acid,  only  in  con- 
taining one  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  According  to  Dobereiner  it  is  re- 
solved into  carbonic  oxide  and  water  by  the  action' of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  The  same  ingenious  chemist  has  succeeded  in  preparing  formic 
acid  artificially,  by  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  a  mixture  of  tartaric 
acid,  water,  and  peroxide  of  manganese.  The  tartaric  acid  is  convert- 
ed into  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  formic  acid.  (An.  of  Phil.  vol.  iv.  N. 
S.  311.; 

Liebig  and  Gmelin  have  found  that  several  other  substances,  such  as 
sugary  starch,  sugar  of  milk,  and  ligneous  fibre,  may  be  substituted  for 
tartaric  acid;  but  the  formic  acid  is  then  accompanied  by  some  foreign 
matter,  which  may  be  removed  by  neutralizing  with  an  alkali,  and  de- 
composing the  formate  b}r  sulphuric  acid.  Even  alcohol  may  be  used; 
but  It  must  be  employed  in  a  dilute  state,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  sulphuric  or  formic  ether. 

LacHeJieid, — ^The  existence  of  this  acid,  though  described  by  Ber- 
zelius, and  found  by  him  in  sour  milk  and  in  many  animal  fluids,  was 
never  demonstrated  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Berzelius  himself  now 
admits  it  to  be  acetic  acid  disguised  by  animal  matter,  an  opinion 
which  is  confirmed  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  in  their  experimentid 
Essay  on  Digestion.  (Die  Verdauung  nach  Versuohe.  .Heidelbe]^, 
1826.) 

The  amniotic  is  a  weak  acid  which  was  discovered  by  Buniva  and  Tau- 
quelin  in  the  liquor  of  the  amnios  of  the  cow,  from  which  it  is  depont- 
ed  by  gentle  evaporation  in  the  form  of  white  acicular  crystals.    It  is 
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▼ery  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  yields  with  the  alkalies  soluble 
compounds  which  are  decomposed  by  most  of  the  acids. 

Several  other  animal  acids,  such  as  the  stearic,  oleic,  marg^ic,  and 
others,  should  also  be  mentioned  here;  but  as  they  are  closely  allied  to 
the  fatty  principles  from  which  they  are  derived,  they  will  be  more  con- 
reniently  described  in  the  following^  section. 


SECTION  III. 

OLEAGINOUS  SUBSTANCES. 

Jinimal  Oils  and  Fats. 

The  fatt^  principles  derived  from  the  bodies  of  animals  are  vety 
analogous  in  composition  and  properties  to  the  vegetable  fixed  oils; 
and  in  Britain,  where  the  latter  are  comparatively  expensive,  the  for- 
mer are  employed,  both  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  Their  cQtimate  elements  are  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen;  and  most  of  them,  like  the  fixed  oils,  oonmst  of  stearine 
and  elaine. 

From  a  curious  experiment  of  B^rard,  it  appears  that  a  substance 
very  analogous  to  fat  may  be  made  artificially.  On  minng  together  one 
measure  of  carbonic  acid,  ten  measures  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  and 
twenty  of  hydrogen,  and  transmitting  the  mixture  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  several  white  cr3rstals  were  obtained,  which  were  insoluble  in 
crater,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  fusible  by  heat  into  an  oily  fluid. — (An. 
of  Ph.  xii.  41.)  Dobereiner  prepared  an  analogous  substance  from  a 
mixture  of  coal  gas  and  aqueous  vapour. 

Train  Oil, — Train  oil  is  obtained  by  means  of  heat  firom  the  blubber 
of  the  whale,  and  is  employed  extensively  in  making  oil  gas,  and  for 
bunung  in  common  lamps.  It  is  generally  of  a  reddish  or  yellow  colour, 
emits  a  strong  unpleasant  odour,  and  has  a  considerable  degree  of  vis- 
cidity, properties  which  render  it  unfit  for  being  burned  in  Argand 
lamps,  and  which  are  owing  partly  to  the  heat  employed  in  its  extrac- 
tion, and  partly  to  the  presence  of  impurities.  By  purification,  in- 
deed, it  may  be  rendered  more  limpid,  and  its  odour  less  offensive; 
but  it  is  always  inferior  to  spermaceti  oil. 

Spermaceti  oil  is  obtiuned  from  an  oily  matter  lodged  in  a  bony  cavity 
in  the  head  of  the  phyaeter  fnacrocephalust  or  spermaceti  'vi^ale.  On 
subjecting  this  substance  to  pressure  in  bags,  a  quantity  of  pure 
limpid  oil  is  expressed;  and  the  residue,  after  being  melte<^  strained, 
and  washed  ^th  a  weak  solution  of  potassa,  is  sold  under  the  nanse  of 
§permaeeti, 

Animcd  Oil  of  Dippe/.— This  name  is  applied  to  a  limpid  volatile  oil, 
which  is  entirely  dinereut  from  the  oils  above  mentioned,  and  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  destructive  distillation  of  animal  matter,  especially  of  albu- 
miiious  and  gelatinous  substances.  When  purified  by  distillation,  it  is 
clear  and  transparent.  It  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine,  but  is 
now  no  longer  employed. 

Hogahard  and  Sitet, — The  most  common  kinds  of  fat  are  hogslard  and 
suet,  which  differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  connatence.    The  latter 
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when  separated  by  fusion  from  the  membrane  in  which  it  oceans  is 
c^ed  talloWy  which  is  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap 
and  candles.  Both  these  varieties  of  fat,  as  well  as  tndn  and  sperma- 
ceti oil,  consist  almost  entirely  of  stearine  and  elaJine;  and  when  con- 
verted into  soap,  undergpo  the  same  change  as  the  fixed  oila»  yielding 
margaric  and  oleic  acids,  and  the  mild  principle  of  oils  called  gfyeerisu. 
Stearic  acid  is  also  a  constituent  of  soap  made  from  these  animu  fats. 

The  method  of  preparing  stearine  and  elaine  from  the  vegetable  oils 
has  already  been  detailed  (Page  485);  and  the  same  process,  which 
originated  with  M.  Braconnot,  is  also  applicable  to  hogskrd.  The  mode 
by  which  M.  Chevreul  obtains  these  principles  is  by  treating  hog^lard  iR 
successive  portions  of  hot  alcohol.  The  spirit  in  cooling  deposites  the 
stearine  in  the  form  of  white  crystalline  needles,  which  are  brittle^  and 
have  the  aspect  of  wax,  fuse  readily  when  heated,  and  are  insoluble  in 
water.  The  alcoholic  solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves  an  oily  fluid 
which  is  elaine.  They  may  be  then  rendered  quite  pure  by  re-solati<Mi 
in  boiling  alcohol. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  acids  c^nerated  during  the  formation  of  soap 
by  the  action  of  alkaline  substances  on  oil  or  fat,  I  refer  to  the  treatise 
of  M.  Chevreul  Sur  la  Corps  Qras,  Margaric  and  oleic  acids  are  best 
prepared  from  soap  made  with  potassa  and  fluid  vegetable  (m1.  This 
sdap,  after  being  dried  as  much  as  possible,  is  treated  by  succesnve  por- 
tions of  cold  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0.821,  in  which  the  oleate  of 
potassa  is  soluble,  and  the  margarate  insoluble.  The  two  salts  bong 
thus  separated,  are  decomposed  by  means  of  an  acid. 

Margaric  acid,  so  named  from  its  pearly  lustre  (from  futf/etftrn^ 
a  penrf)  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  hence  precipitated  by  acids  firom 
the  solution  of  its  salts.  It  is  abundantly  dissolved  by  hot  alcohol,  and 
is  deposited  from  the  saturated  solution,  in  cooling,  in  a  ciystalline  mass 
of  a  pearly  lustre.  At  140^  F.  it  is  fused,  and  shoots  into  brilliant  white 
acicular  crystals  as  it  cools.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  its  salts,  those 
of  the  alkalies  excepted,  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The 
c^sbdUzed  acid  contains  3.4  per  cent  of  ^^ater,  and  the  acid  itself  con- 
sists of  ^9  parts  of  carbon,  12  of  hydrogen,  and  9  of  oxygen. 

Oleic  acid  is  best  prepared  from  soap  made  with  linseed  oil  and  po* 
ta^sa,  since  the  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  oleate  of  potassa.  Tliis 
salt  b  first  separated  from  margarate  of  potassa  by  cold  alcohol,  and  the 
oleic  acid  then  precipitated  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  oleate  by 
means  of  an  acid.  At  the  mean  temperature,  oleic  acid  is  a  colourless 
oily  fluid,  which  congeals  when  it  is  cooled  to  near  zero.  It  has  a  slightly 
rancid  odour  and  taste,  and  -reddens  litmus  paper.  Its  specific  g^vity 
is  0.898.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  in  every  proportion 
by  alcohol.  Of  the  neutral  oleates  hitherto  examined,  those  of  soda  and 
potassa  are  alone  soluble  in  water.  In  its  pure  state  it  contains  3.8  per 
cent  of  water,  and  consists,  the  water  abstracted,  of  80.94  parts  of  car- 
bon, 11.36  of  hydrogen,  and  7.7  of  oxygen. 

Stearic  Add. — This  acid  is  best  prepared  from  soap  made  with  potassa 
and  suet  or  hogslard,  and  exists  in  this  soap,  together  with  margaric  and 
oleic  acids.  The  soap  is  dissolved  in  6  times  its  weight  of  warm  water, 
then  mixed  with  40  or  50  parts  of  cold  water,  and  the  mixture  £et  aside 
in  a  place  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  56?.  A  precipitate  of  a 
pearly  lustre  gradually  collects,  consisting  of  the  bimargarate  and  hi- 
stearate  of  potassa,  which  are  to  be  collected  and  well  washed  upon  a 
filter.  The  two  ssJts  are  then  separated  by  repeated  solution  in  about 
20  times  their  weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  on  cooling  the 
whole  of  tiie  bisteanite  is  deposited,  while  part  of  the  bimarg^arate  on 
each  occasion  is  retained  in  solution*    The  former  is  considered  pure 
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when  the  stearic  acid,  separated  from  the  potassa  by  means  of  another 
acid,  requires  a  temperature  of  153^  F.  for  fusion. 

Stearic  acid  is  very  similar  in  its  appearance  and  properties  to  mar- 
garic  acid,  and  the  chief  g^und  of  distinction  between  them  is  in  the 
latter  being  rather  more  fusible,  and  contjuning  rather  more  oxygen 
than  the  former. 

Sebade  Jtdd, — ^Thenard  has  applied  this  fiame  to  an  acid  which  is  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  hog^ard  or  suet,  and  is  found  in  the  reci- 
pient mixed  with  acetic  acid  and  fat,  partially  decomposed.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  means  of  boiling  water,  and  from  the  former  by 
acetate  of  lead.  The  sebate  of  lead,  which  sabndes,  is  subsequently 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Sebacic  acid  reddens  litmus  paper,  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol,  and  is 
more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  It  melts  Uke  fat  when  heated, 
and  crystallizes  in  small  white  needles  in  cooling.  It  is  not  applied  to 
any  use. 

^u/^n6.-^Butter  differs  from  the  common  animal  fats  in  containing 
a  peculiar  oleaginous  matter,  which  is  quite  fluid  at  70^  F.,  and  to 
which  Chevreul  has  applied  the  name  of  hutyrine.  When  converted 
into  soap,  it  yields,  in  addition  to  the  usual  products,  three  volatile  odo- 
riferous compounds,  namely,  the  butyric,  caproie,  and  capric  acids. 

Phoeenint  is  a  peculiar  &tty  substance  contained  in  the  oil  of  the 
porpoise  {delphinum  pAocoena)  mixed  with  elaine.  When  converted 
into  soap,  it  yields  a  volatile  odoriferous  acid,  called  the  phocenic  add, 
(Chevreul.) 

Hirdne  is  contained  in  the  fat  of  the  goat  and  sheep,  and  yields  the 
Mrde  add  when  converted  into  soap.  (Chevreul.) 

Other  acids  more  or  less  analogous  to  those  above  described  are  formed 
during  the  conversion  of  other  oleaginous  substances  into  soap.  Thus, 
castor  oil  yields  three  acids,  to  which  MM.  Bussy  and  Lecanu  have  ap- 
plied the  names  of  marganCf  ridmCt  and  elaiodic  acid.  The  cevadie  acid 
was  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  from  oil 
derived  from  the  seeds  of  the  Veratrum  sabadilla;  and  the  same  che- 
mists have  given  the  name  ofjairophic  acid  (more  properly  crotonte)  to 
the  acid  of  the  soap  made  from  croton  oil.*  This  oil  b  derived  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Croton  iigKum. 

The  sweet  principle  of  oils,  glycerine  of  Chevreul,  was  discovered  by 
Scheele.  It  was  onginally  obtuned  in  the  formation  of  common  plaster 
by  boiling  oil  with  oxide  of  lead  and  a  httie  water;  and  Chevreul  found 
that  it  is  produced  during  the  saponification  of  fatty  substances  in  gen- 
eral. In  preparing  soap  by  means  of  potassa,  the  glycerine  is  left  in  the 
mother  liquor;  and  on  neutralizing  the  free  alkali  with  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  treating  the  residue  with 
alcohol,  it  is  dissolved.  The  alcoholic  solution,  when  evaporated, 
^elds  glycerine  in  the  form  of  an  uncrystallizable  syrup.  It  is  soluble 
m  water  and  alcohol,  and  has  a  sweet  taste,  but  is  not  susceptible  either 
of  the  vinous  or  acetous  fermentation.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
Chevreul,  glycerine,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.27  contains  40.071 
parts  of  carbon,  8.925  of  hydrogen,  and  51.004  of  oxygen. 

SpermacetL — This  inflammable  substance,  which  is  prepared  from  the 
spermaceti  whale  as  above  mentioned,  commonly  occurs  in  crystalline 
plates  of  a  white  colour  and  silvery  lustre.  It  is  brittie,  and  feels  soft 
and  slightiy  unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  has  no  taste,  and  scarcely  any 
odour.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  about  thirteen  times 
its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  the  greater  part  is  deposited 
on  cooling  in  the  form  of  brilliant  scales.  It  is  still  more  soluble  in 
ether.    It  is  exceedingly  fiutble,  liquefying  at  a  temperature  which  if 
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dutinctly  below  212P  F.  Digested  with  pure  potassa  it  is  converted 
into  Mftp,  and  the  acid  then  generated  has  received  from  Chevreul  tjie 
name  or  tdk  add. 

The  apennaoeti  of  commerce  always  contains  some  fluid  oil,  from 
which  it  majr  be  purified  by  solution  in  boiling'  alcohol.  To  the  white 
crystalline  scales  deposited  from  the  spirit  as  it  cools,  and  which  is  sper- 
maceti in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  Chevreul  has  given  the  name  of 
ceimc 

Mipodre. — ^When  a  piece  of  fresh  muscle  is  exposed  for  some  time 
to  the  action  of  water,  or  b  kept  in  moist  earth,  the  fibrin  entirely  (fis- 
appears,  and  a  fatty  matter  called  adtpodre  remains,  which  has  some  re- 
semblance to  spermaceti.  The  fibrin  was  formerly  thought  to  be  really 
converted  into  adipocire;  but  Gay-Lussac*  and  Chevreul  maintain  that 
this  substance  proceeds  entirely  from  the  fat  originally  present  in  the 
muscle,  and  that  the  fibrin  is  merely  destroyed  by  putrefaction.  Dr. 
Thomson  maintains,  however,  that  the  conversion  of  fibrin  into  fat  does 
occur  in  some  instances,  and  has  related  a  remarkable  case  in  proof  of 
his  opinion.  (Ann.  of  Phil.  vol.  xii.  p.  41.)  According  to  Bf.  Chev- 
reul, the  adipocire  is  not  a  pure  fatty  principle,  but  a  species  of  soap, 
chiefly  consisting  of  margaric  acid  in  combination  with  ammonia  gener- 
ated during  the  decomposition  of  the  fibrin. 

Chole$terme,\''^h\B  name  is  applied  by  Chevreul  to  the  crystaffine 
matter  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  most  of  the  biliary  concretions 
formed  in  the  human  subject.  Fourcroy,  reg^arding  it  as  identical 
with  spermaceti  and  the  fatty  matter  just  describe^  comprehended 
all  these  substances  under  the  general  appellation  of  adipocire;  but 
Chevreul  has  shown  that  it  is  an  independent  principle,  wholly  difiTerent 
from  spermaceti. 

Cholesterine  is  a  white  brittle  solid  of  a  crystalline  lamellated  struc- 
ture and  brilliant  lustre,  very  much  resembling  spermaceti;  but  it  is 
distingiushed  from  that  substance  by  requiring  a  temperature  of  278^ 
F.  for  fusion,  and  by  not  being  convertible  into  soap  when  digested  in  a 
solution  of  potassa.  It  is  free  from  taste  and  odour,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water.  It  dissolves  freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  depoeited 
on  cooling  in  white  pearly  scales.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Chev- 
reul it  is  composed  of  85.095  parts  of  carbon,  11.88  of  hydrogen,  and 
3.035  of  oxygen. 

When  heated  with  its  own  w^ght  of  concentrated  nitric  add, 
cholesterine  is  dissolved  with  disengagement  of  nitric  oxide  gas;  and 
in  cooling  a  yellow  matter  subsides,  an  additional  quantity  of  which 
may  be  obtained  by  dilution  with  water.  This  substance  possesses  the 
properties  of  acidity,  and  is  called  chokaiene  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol,  especially  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
Its  taste  is  slightiy  styptic,  and  its  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  butter? 
it  is  lighter  than  water,  and  fusible  at  136 }  F.  In  mass  it  bof  an 
orange-yellow  tint;  but  when  the  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  spon- 
taneously, it  is  deposited  in  acicular  crystals  of  a  white  colour.  It  red- 
dens litmus  paper,  and  neutralizes  alkaline  bases.  The  cholesterates  of 
Sotassa  andvoda  are  deliquescent  and  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insolu- 
le  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  cholesterates  of  the  earths  and  other 
metallic  oxides  are  either  sparingly  dissolved  by  water  or  altogether  in- 
soluble. Its  salts  are  precipitated  by  the  mineral  and  most  of  the  vege- 
table acids;  but  are  not  decomposed  by  carbomc  acid.    For  these^  hctB 
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respecting^  the  fonnation  and  properties  of  cholesteric  aidd,  we  are  In* 
debted  to  the  experiments  of  Pelletier  and  Carentou.  (Journal  de  Phar- 
niacie,  iii.  292.) 

Cholesterine  has  been  detected  in  the  bile  of  man,  and  of  several  of 
^e  lower  animals,  such  as  the  ox,  dog,  pig,  and  bear.  This  interest- 
ing discoveiy  was  made  about  the  same  time  by  Chevreul  in  Paris,  and 
by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  in  Heidelberg.  Lassaigne  has  likewise  found 
it  in  the  biliary  calculus  of  a  pig.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xzxi.)  It  is. 
frequently  formed  in  .parts  of  the  body  quite  unconnected  with  the 
hepatic  circulation,  and  appears  to  be  a  common  product  of  deranged 
vascular  action.  Caventou,  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  for  October 
1825,  states  that  the  contents  of  an  abscess,  formed  und^r  the  jaw  ap- 
parently in  consequence  of  a  carious  tooth,  were  found  by  him  to  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  cholesterine.  In  the  article  Calcul  of  the  Ninweau 
DkHonnaire  de  M^duine^  M.  Breschet  observes  that  cholesterine  has 
been  found  in  cancer  of  the  intestines,  and  in  the  fluid  of  hydrocele 
and  ascites  in  the  human  subject;  and  adds  that  M.  Barmel  procured  it 
in  large  quantity  from  an  ovarian  cyst  in  a  mare,  and  in  the  fluid  drawn 
ofi^  from  the  ovary  of  a  woman,  and  scrotum  of  a  man.  Breschet  has 
found  it  also  in  a  tumour  under  the  tongue.  Dr.  Christison  found  it  in 
the  fluid  of  hydrocele,  taken  from  a  patient  in  the  Ro3ral  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh  by  the  late  Dr.  TVilliam  Cullen,  in  an  osseous  cyst  into  which 
the  Iddneys  of  another  patient  were  converted,  and  in  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  of  an  epileptic  patient. 

The  best  method  of  pre|wring  pure  cholesterine  is  to  treat  human 
biliary  concretions,  reduced  to  powder,  with  bdling  alcohol,  and  to 
filter  the  hot  solution  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  the  liquid  cools, 
the  greater  part  of  the  cholesterine  subsides.  In  this  way  it  is  freed 
fW>m  the  colouring  matter,  with  which  it  is  commonly  associated  in  the 
gall-stone. 

Ambergris, '^ThM  substance  is  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea  near  the  coasts  of  India,  Africa,  and  Brazil,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
a  concretion  formed  in  the  stomach  of  the  spermaceti  whale.  It  has 
commonly  been  regarded  as  a  rennous  principle;  but  itJB  chief  constit- 
uent is  a  substance  very  analogous  to  cholesterine,  and  to  which  Pelle- 
tier and  Caventou  have  g^ven  the  name  of  ambreine.  By  digestion  in 
nitric  acid,  ambreine  is  converted  into  a  peculiar  acid  called  the  aimbrtie 
aeUL  (An.  of  PhiL  vol.  xvi.) 


ON  THE  MORE  COMPLEX  ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES,  AND 
SOME  FUNCTIONS  OF  ANIMAL  BODIES. 


SECTION  L 

OK  THE  BLOOIH  RESPIRATION,  AND  ANIMAL  HEAT. 

Thb  blood,  while  circulating  in  the  vessels  of  liidng  animals,  is  fluid, 
and  of  a  florid-red  colour  in  the  arteries,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour 
in  the  veins.  Its  taste  is  slightiy  saline,  its  odour  peculiar,  and  to  tiie 
touch  it  seems  somewhat  unctuous.  Its  specific  gravity  is  variable,  but 
most  commonly  is  near  1.05{  and  in  man  its  temperature  is  about  98?  or 
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100^  Fihr.  When  recently  drawn»  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a 
uniform  homogeneous  fluid;  but  if  examined  with  a  microscope  of  suf- 
ficient power,  numerous  red  particles  of  a  globular  form  are  seen  float- 
ing in  a  colourless  fluid.  The  compound  nature  of  the  blood  is  render- 
ed still  more  apparent  by  the  process  of  coagulation,  during*  which  it 
separates  spontaneously  into  two  distinct  portions,  a  yellowish  liquid 
caUed  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  a  red  solid,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  elotf  cmar,  or  crasaammtum.  The  proportion  of  these  parts  is 
▼ariable,  the  latter  being  more  abundant  in  healthy  vigorous  ftninials 
than  in  those  which  have  been  debiUtated  by  depletion,  low  liying*,  or 
disease. 

The  serum  ts  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch,  of  a  saline  taste,  and 
of  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  little  free  soda. 
Its  average  specific  g^vity  b  about  1.029.  Like  other  albuminous  li- 
quids, it  is  coagulated  by  heat,  acids,  alcohol,  and  all  other  substances 
which  coagulate  albumen.  On  subjecting  the  coagulum  prepared  hf 
heat  to  gentle  pressure,  a  small  quantity  of  a  colourless  limpid  flui<C 
called  the  aerosity,  oozes  out,  which  contains  according  to  Dr.  Bostock 
about  l-50th  of  its  weight  of  animal  matter,  together  with  a  little  mu- 
riate of  soda.  Of  this  animal  matter  a  portion  is  albumen,  which  may 
easily  be  coagulated  by  means  of  galvanism;  but  a  small  quantity  of 
some  other  principle  is  present,  which  difi*ers  both  f?om  albumen  and 
gelatin.  (Medico-chir.  Trans,  ii.  166.) 

From  the  analysis  of  the  late  Dr.  Marcet,  1000  parts  of  the  serum  of 
human  blood  are  composed  of  water  900  parts,  albumen  86.8,  muriate 
of  potassa  and  soda  6.6,  muco-extractive  matter  4,  carbonate  of  soda 
1.65,  sulphate  of  potassa  0.35,  and  of  earthy  phosphates  0.60. '  This 
result  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  obtained  by  Berzelius,  who  states 
that  the  extractive  matter  of  Marcet  is  lactate  (acetate)  of  soda  umted 
with  animal  matter.  (Medico-chir.  Trans,  iii.  231.) 

The  serum,  instead  of  being  transparent  as  it  commonly  is,  has  some- 
times a  cloudy  appearance  like  whey,  and  in  some  more  rare  instances 
is  peifectly  opake  and  white,  as  if  it  had  been  mixed  with  milk.  I'he 
cause  of  the  opacity  has  been  experimentally  examined  by  Drs.  Traill 
and  Christison,  who  have  traced  it  to  the  presence  of  oleag^ous  matter, 
which  the  latter  has  shown  to  contain  both  stearine  and  elaine,  and  to 
be  very  similar  to  human  fat.  The  milkiness  may,  therefore,  be  ascrib- 
ed to  fat  being  mechanically  diflused  through  tiie  serum  like  oil  in  an 
emulsion.  It  may  be  easily  separated  by  agitating  the  serum  in  a  tube 
with  half  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  ether,  wnen  the  adipose  matter  is  in- 
stantlpr  dissolved,  the  opacity  in  consequence  disappears,  and  on  eva- 
poratmg  the  clear  ethereal  solution,  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
mixture,  the  fat  is  obtained  in  a  separate  state.  By  thb  means  he  pro- 
cured on  one  occasion  five  per  cent,  of  fat  from  milky  serum,  and  one 
ger  cent,  from  serum  which  had  the  aspect  of  whey.  Dr.  Christison 
as  detected  traces  of  fat  in  perfectly  transparent  serum;  so  that  adipose 
matter  in  small  quantity  appears  to  be  frequently  contained  in  the  blood. 
(Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April,  1830.) 

The  crassamentum  or  clot  of  the  blood  conasts  of  two  parts,  the 
fibrin  and  colouring  principle.  The  latter  resides  in  (Sstinct  particles 
which,  according  to  Prevost  and  Dumas,  are  elliptical  in  birds  and  cold- 
blooded animals,  and  assume  the  globular  form  in  mammiferous  animals. 
These  globules  are  insoluble  in  serum;  but  their  colour  is  dissolved  by 
pure  water,  acids,  alkalies,  and  alcohol.  Much  uncertainty  prevails 
among  chemists  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  colour  of  the  red  globules. 
As  soon  as  the  blood  was  known  to  contain  iron,  the  peroxide  of  which 
has  a  red  tint^  the  colour  of  the  red  ^obules  was  ascribed  to  the  pi«. 
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aence  of  that  metaly  and  some  chemists  supposed  it  to  be  in  the  form  of 
subphosphate  of  iron.  This  opinion  was  adopted  by  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin,  who  affirmed  that  phosphate  of  iron  may  be  dissolved  in 
serum  by  means  of  an  alkali,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  solution  is  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  of  the  blood. 

This  subject  was  investigated  in  the  year  1806  by  Berzeiius,  who 
showed  that  subphosphate  of  iron  cannot  be  dissolved  in  serum,  in  the 
way  supposed  by  Fourcroy  and  Yauquelin,  except  in  very  minute  quan- 
tity; and  that  this  salt,  even  when  rendered  soluble  by  phosphoric  acid, 
communicates  a  tint  quite  different  from  that  of  the  red  globules.  On 
comparing  together  the  composition  of  the  three  principal  ingredients 
of  the  blood,  viz.  fibrin,  albumen,  and  colouring  matter,  he  found  that 
the  ashes  of  the  last  always  jrielded  oxide  of  iron  in  the  proportion  of 
1.200th  of  the  original  mass,  while  the  onde  was  entirely  wanting  in 
the  two  former.  From  ^is  it  was  a  probable  inference  that  iron  is 
somehow  or  other  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  red  colour;  hot 
the  experiments  of  Berzelius  did  not  make  known  the  state  in  which 
that  metal  exists  in  the  blood.  He  could  not  detect  its  presence  by  any 
of  the  liquid  tests.  (Medico-chir.  Trans,  iii.  213.) 

In  a  series  of  experiments  publidied  in  1812,  (Philos.  Trans.)  Mr. 
Brande  obt^ned  results  quite  contrary  to  those  of  Berzelius.  He  de- 
tected won  in  the  ashes  of  the  serum  and  fibrin  as  well  as  those  of  the 
red  ^k>bules;  and  in  each  it  was  present  in  such  minute  quantity,  that 
no  eSect  as  a  colouring  agent  could  be  expected  from  it.  Mr.  Brande 
iUpposed  that  the  tint  of  the  red  globules  is  produced  by  a  peculiar 
ammal  colouring  principle,  capable,  like  other  substances  of  a  similar 
nature,  of  combining  with  metallic  oxides.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  compound  of  the  colouring  m&tter  of  the  blood  with  oxlde^of  tin;  but 
its  best  precipitants  are  nitrate  of  mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate. 
Woollen  cloths  impregnated  with  either  of  these  compounds,  on  being 
dipped  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  colouring  matter,  acquired  a 
permanent  red  dye,  unchangeable  by  washing  wiSi  soap. 

The  conclusions  of  Brande,  relative  to  the  presence  of  Iron  in  the 
albumen  and  fibrin  of  the  blood,  received  additional  support  from  the 
researches  of  Yauquelin  (An.  de  Oh.  et  de  Ph.  i.);  but  the  question 
has  been  finally  decided  by  Dr.  Engelhart,  a  young  German  chemist  of 
great  promise,  who  gained  the  prize  offered  in  the  year  1825  by  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Gdttlngen  for  the  best  essay  on  tide  nature  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  (£dln.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  for  Janu- 
ary, 1827.)  He  demonstrated  that  the  fibrin  and  albumen  of  the  blood, 
when  carefully  separated  from  colouring  particles,  do  not  contain  a 
trace  of  iron;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  procured  iron  from  the  red 
globules  by  incineration.  But  he  has  Ukewbe  succeeded  in  proving  the 
existence  of  iron  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  by  the  liquid 
tests;  for,  on  transmitting  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution 
of  the  red  globules,  the  colour  entirely  disappeared,  white  flocks  were 
thrown  down,  and  a  transparent  solution  remained,  in  which  peronde 
of  iron  was  discovered  by  aH  the  usual  reagents.  The  results  obtained 
by  Dr.  Engelhart  relative  to  the  quantity  of  the  iron,  correspond  with 
those  of  Berzelius.  These  facts  have  been  since  confirmed  by  Rose, 
who  has  accounted  In  a  satisfactory  manner  for  tlie  failure  of  former 
chembts  in  detecting  iron  in  the  blood  while  in  a  fluid  state.  He  finds 
that  oxide  of  iron  cannot  be  precipitated  by  the  alkaUes,  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia,  or  infusion  of  galls,  if  it  is  dissolved  In  a  solution  which 
contains  albumen  or  other  soluble  organic  principles. 

From  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  red  globules,  and  its  total  absence 
in  the  other  principles  of  the  blood,  it  is  probable  that  this  metal,     ^  ^ 
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though  its  quantity  does  not  exceed  one-half  per  cent.,  is  essential  to 
the  production  of  the  red  colour.  The  expeiiments  of  Dr.  En^lfaait^ 
however,  hare  not  detennined  the  manner  in  which  it  acts,  nor  in  what 
state  it  exists  in  the  blood,  though  it  is  most  probably  in  the  fonn  of  an 
oxide.  It  is  a  singuUir  coincidence  that  sulphocyanic  acid,  which  forms 
with  peroxide  of  iron  a  colour  exactly  like  that  of  venous  blood,  has 
been  detected  in  the  saliva.  The  existence  of  this  acid  in  the  blood  it- 
self is,  therefore,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  improbable.     - 

Dr.  Engelhart  is  likewise  the  first  chemist  who  has  procured  the  col- 
ouring matter  of  blood  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.  The  method  for- 
merly recommended  is  that  of  Berzelius,  whose  process  consists  in  al- 
lowing the  clot  cut  into  thin  slices  to  drain  as  much  as  posnble  on  bi- 
bulous paper,  triturating  it  with  water,  and  then  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  122^  F.  As  thus  prepared,  the 
cokniring  matter  retains  all  its  properties,  but  is  mixed  with  a  little 
serum.  The  method  of  Dr.  Engelhart  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that 
serum,  when  much  diluted,  does  not  coagulate  by  heat,  while  the  red 
particles  are  coagulated,  and  fall  down  in  the  form  of  brown  flocks. 
Serum  diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water  does  not  coagulate  at  160^  F.,* 
but  the  colouring  matter,  (Ussolved  in  fifty  parts  of  water,  begins  to 
coagulate  at  149^  F. 

The  colouring  particles,  when  prepared  in  this  way,  are  no  longer  of 
a  brightpred  colour,  and  their  nature  is  somewhat  modified,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  insoluble  in  water.  When  half  dried,  they 
zorm  a  brownish-red,  gramihr,  friable  mass;  and  when  completely  dried 
at  a  temperature  between  167*^  and  190i^,  the  mass  is  tough,  hard,  bril- 
liant, black  with  reflected,  and  garnet-red  with  transmitted  light.  Ex* 
cept  in  their  insolubility,  they  have  all  the  properties  of  the  red  parti- 
cles obtained  by  the  method  of  Berzelius.  The  caustic  alkalies  with  the 
aid  of  heat  dissolve  them  entirely,  and  the  solution  acquires  a  dark 
blood-red  colour. 

The  fibrin  of  the  blood  may  eaaly  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by 
washing  the  clot  in  cold  water  until  the  colouring  matter  is  entirely  re- 
moved. While  circulating  in  the  animal  body  it  is  either  in  a  fluid  states 
or  suspended  in  the  serum  in  the  form  of  minute  colourless  globules; 
but  when  removed  fit>m  the  vessels,  and  set  at  rest,  it  becomes  solid  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  the  coagukt' 
turn  of  the  blood.  The  time  required  for  coagulation  is  influenc^  by 
temperature,  being  promoted  by  heat,  and  retarded  by  cold.  Dr. 
Scudamore  finds  that  blood  which  begins  to  coagulate  in  four  minntri 
and  a  half  in  an  atmosphere  of  53^  F.,  undergoes  the  same  change  in 
two  minutes  and  a  half  at  98°;  and  that  which  coagulates  in  four  min- 
utes at  98^  will  become  solid  in  one  minute  at  120^.  On  the  contrary, 
blood  which  coagulates  firiply  in  five  minutes  at  60^  will  remain  quite 
fluid  for  twenty  minutes  at  the  temperature  of  40°,  and  requires 
upwards  of  an  hour  for  complete  coagulation.  (Scudamore  on  the 
Blood.) 

The  process  of  coagulation  is  influencod  by  exposure  to  the  air.  If 
atmospheric  air  be  excluded,  as  by  filling  a  bottle  completely  with  re- 
cently diawn  blood,  and  closing  the  orifice  with  a  good  stopper,  coag- 
ulation is  retarded.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  if  blood  be  confinol 
within  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  coagulation  is  accel- 
erated.  (Scudamore.) 

Recently  drawn  blood,  owing  doubtless  to  its  temperature,  is  known 
to  give  off  a  portion  of  aqueous  vapour,  which  has  a  peculiar  odour, 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  some  peculiar  principle,  but  in  which 
nothing  but  water  can  be  detected.    Fhysiologbts  are  not  agreed  upon 
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the  question  whether  the  act  of  coagulation  is  or  is  not  accompanied 
with  disengagement  of  gaseous  matter.  In  the  experiments  of  Vogel* 
Brande,  and  Scudamore,  blood  coagulating  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air- 
pump  was  found  to  emit  carbonic  acid»  and  Dr.  Scudamore  even  infer- 
red that  the  evolution  of  this  gas  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  pro- 
cess. Other  experimentalists,  however,  obtained  a  different  result. 
Dr.  John  Davy  and  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.,  fuled  in  their  attempts  to  pro- 
cure carbonic  acid  from  blood  during  coagulation;  and  Dr.  Christison^ 
in  an  experiment  performed  four  years  ago  in  my  laboratory,  was  not 
more  successful.  These  facts  appear  conclusive  against  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Scudamore,  and  they  receive  additional  weight  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  appearance  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  experiments  above 
mentioned  might  easily  have  been  occasioned  by  casual  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  previous  to  the  blood  being  placed  under  the  receiver. 

Coagulation  is  influenced  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is 
removed  from  the  body.  Dr.  Scudamore  observed,  that  blood  slowly 
drawn  from  a  vein  coagulates  more  rapidly  than  when  taken  in  a  fuU 
stream. 

Experiments  are  still  wanting  to  show  the  influence  of  different  gases 
on  coagulation.  Oxygen  gas  accelerates  coagulation,  and  carbonic  acid 
retards,  but  cannot  prevent  it. 

Caloric  is  evolved  during  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  The  late 
Dr.  Gordon  estimated  the  rise  of  the  thermometer  at  six  degrees;  and 
Dr.  Davy,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  increase  of  temperature  from 
this  cause  as  very  slight.  Dr.  Scudamore  finds  that  the  rate  at  which 
blood  cools  is  distinctly  slower  than  it  would  be  were  no  caloric  disen- 
gaged, and  he  observed  the  thermometer  to  rise  one  degree  at  the  com- 
mencement of  coagulation. 

Some  substances  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  This  effect 
is'produced  by  a  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  am- 
monia, or  nitre,  and  a  solution  of  potassa.  The  coagulation,  on  the 
contrary,  is  promoted  by  alum,  and  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper. 
The  blood  of  persons  who  have  died  a  sudden  violent  death,  by  some 
kinds  of  poison,  or  from  mental  emotion,  is  usually  found  in  a  fluid 
state.  Lightning  is  said  to  have  a  mmilar  effect;  but  Dr.  Scudamore 
declares  this  to  be  an  error.  Blood,  through  which  electric  dis- 
chargees were  transmitted,  coagulated  as  quickly  as  that  which  was 
not  electrified;  and  in  animals  killed  by  the  discharge  of  a  powerful 
galvanic  batteiy,  the  blood  in  the  veins  was  always  found  in  a  solid 
state. 

llie  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  speculation  to  physiologists.  The  tendency  of  this.fliud  to  pre- 
serve the  liquid  form  while  contained  in  a  living  animal,  cannot  be  as- 
scribed  to  the  motion  to  which  it  b  continually  subject  within  the  ves- 
sels. It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  blood,  though  continually  stirred  out  of 
the  body,  is  not  prevented  from  coagulating;  and  it  has  been  noticed, 
that  the  coagulation  of  blood,  which  is  set  at  rest  within  its  proper 
vessels  by  the  application  of  ligatures,  or  which  has  been  accidentally 
extravasated  within  the  body,  is  materially  retarded.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  hitherto  found  impossible  to  account  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for 
the  blood  retaining  its  fluidity  from  the  influence  of  motion,  tempera- 
.  ture,  or  the  operation  of  any  physical  or  chemical  laws;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  vital  principle. 
The  blood  is  supposed  either  to  be  endowed  with  a  principle  of  vitality, 
or  to  receive  from  the  living  parts  with  which  it  is  in  contact  a  certun 
vital  impression,  which,  together  with  constant  motion,  counteracts  its 
tendency  to  coagulate. 
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T%e  dot  of  blood  drawn  fram  an  in^yidual  in  a  state  of  hethh  a  red 
throaghout  its  whole  substance,  because  the  librin  coaguktes  befott 
the  red  globules  bare  had  time  to  subside.  In  inflammatory  ^easo, 
on  the  contru7>  the  blood  undergoes  a  peculiar  change,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  red  globules  sink  to  the  bottom  before  the  fibrin  has  b^ 
come  solid,  and  thus  leave  the  upper  surface  of  the  latter  of  its  natxinl 
pila  colour.  This  appeantnce  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name  ofbafi 
etai.  Its  formation  must  obyiously  depend  either  on  the  coagulation 
being  unusually  slow,  so  that  the  red  globules  have  full  leisure  to 
subside;  or  on  the  coagulation  taking  place  in  the  ordinary  period^ 
while  Uie  red  globules  subside  with  unusual  rapidity.  The  nature 
of  the  change  which  g^ves  rise  to  the  bufiy  coat  is  altogether  un- 
known. 

In  addition  to  the  constituents  of  the  blood  already  enumerated,  Jl 
Bmuel  declares  that  this  fluid  contains  a  volatile  principle,  peculiar  to 
each  species  of  animal.  This  principle  has  an  odour  resembling  that  of 
the  cutaneous  or  pulmonary  exhalation  of  the  animal,  and  serves  as  * 
distinctive  character  by  which  the  blood  of  different  animals  maybe 
recognized.  It  is  dissolved  in  the  blood,  and  its  odour  may  be  perceiY- 
ed  ^oien  the  blood  or  its  serum  is  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  aaa. 
The  odour  is  commonly  stronger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  w 
man  it  resembles  the  human  perspiration;  in  the  ox,  it  smells  like  oxen 
or  a  cow-house;  and  the  odour  from  horses'  blood  is  wroilar  to  that  of 
its  perspiration.  (Joum.  of  Science,  vi.  N.  S.  187.)  Should  the  aow- 
racy  of  these  observations  be  confirmed,  they  may  be  advantageously 
applied  in  some  cases  of  legal  medicine. 

Respiration. 

When  venous  blood  is  brought  into  contact  with  atmospheric  aff,  i^ 
surface  passes  from  a  dark-purple  to  a  florid-red  colour,  oxygen  disap- 
pears, and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  emitted.  These  changes  take  pl»^ 
more  speedily  when  air  is  agitated  with  blood;  they  are  still  more  rap* 
when  pure  oxygen  is  substituted  for  atmospheric  air;  and  thejr  do  no 
occur  at  all  when  oxygen  is  entirely  excluded.  It  is  hence  inferrw 
that  the  process  of  arteriaUzation,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  conversion  o 


venous  into  arterial  blood,  depends  entirely  on  the  presence  of  ^*3|?* 
It  is  also  presumed  that  the  alternating  shades  of  colour  are  caused  ^ 
the  red  particles  undergoing  certain  chemical  changes,  the  nature 
which,  however,  is  at  present  quite  inexplicable.  , .  _ 

The  same  changes  that  occur  out  of  the  body  are  continually  taa^ 
place  within  it.     During  respiration,  venous  blood  is  exposed  in  t» 
lungs  to  the  agency  of  the  air  and  is  arterialized,  oxygen  gw  dis^ 
pears,  and  carbonic  acid  is  evolved;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  tli^ 
phenomena  ensue  not  only  during  life,  but  even  after  death,  P'*'^^^ 
the  respiratory  process  be  preserved  artificially.     Since,  therefore,  tn 
essential  phenomena  of  arteriaiization,  according  to  the  best  ^***  . 
possess,  are  the  same  in  a  living  and  in  a  dead  animal,  and  ^^^^J^^^^i 
olood  is  or  is  not  contained  in  the  body,  it  seems  legitimate  to  infer,  tn 
this  process  is  not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  vital  principle*  P^* 
solely  determined  by  the  laws  of  chemical  action. 

In  studying  the  subject  of  respiration  the  first  object  is  to  determine 
the  precise  change  produced  in  the  constitution  of  the  air  which  is  »' 
haled.  Dr.  Black  was  the  first  to  notice  that  the  air  exhaled  froD*  ^ 
lungs  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  m»y  o* 
detected  by  transmission  through  lime-water.  Priestley,  some  ye*** 
after,  observed  that  air  is  rendered  unfit  for  8upporting*flamc  or  aw«*^ 
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life  by  the  process  of  respiration,  from  which  it  was  probable  that  oxy.- 
gen  is  consumed;  and  Lavoisier  subsequently  established  the  fact^  that 
during*  respiration  oxygen  gas  disappears,  and  carbonic  acid  is  disen- 
gaged. The  chief  experimentalists  who  hare  since  cultirated  this  de- 
partment of  chemical  physiology  are  Priestley,  Scheele,  Lavoisier, 
Seguin,  Crawford,  Goodwin,  Davy,  Ellis,  Alien  and  Pepys,  Edwards 
iuid  Despretz.  Of  these  the  results  obtsuned  by  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Fepys,*  and  Dr.  Edwards,-|-  are  the  most  conclusive  and  satisfactory, 
their  researches  having  been  conducted  with  great  care,  and  aided  by 
all  the  resources  of  modem  chemistry. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  in  their  exper- 
iments, was  to  ascertain  if  any  uniform  relation  exists  between  the 
oxygen  consumed  and  the  carbonic  acid  evolved.  They  found  in  gen- 
eral that  the  quantity  of  the  former  exceeds  that  of  the  latter;  but  as 
the  difference  was  very  trifling,  they  inferred  that  the  carbomc  acid  of 
the  expired  air  is  exactly  equal  tQ  the  oxygen  which  disappears.  The 
experiments  of  Dr.  Edwards  were  attended  with  a  remarkable  result^ 
which  accounts  very  happily  for  some  of  the  discordant  statements  of 
preceding  inquirers.  He  found  the  ratio  between  the  g^ases  to  vary 
with  the  animal.  In  some  animals  it  might  be  reg^arded  as  nearly  equal; 
while  in  others  the  loss  of  oxygen  considerably  exceeded  the  gain  of 
carbonic  acid,  so  that  the  respired  air  suffered  a  material  diminution  in 
.Tolume.  With  respect  to  the  human  subject,  the  statement  pf  Allen 
and  Pepys  seems  very  near  the  truth. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  withdrawn  from  the  atmosphere,  and  of 
carbonic  acid  disengaged,  is  variable  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the 
same  individual  at  different  times.  It  is  estimated  by  Allen  and  Pepys, 
that  in  every  minute  during  the  calm  respiration  of  a  healthy  man  of 
ordinary  stature,  26.6  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  of  the  temperature 
of  50^  F.  are  emitted,  and  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  withdrawn  from 
the  atmosphere.  From  these  data  it  has  been  calculated,  that  in  an  in- 
terval 6f  twenty-four  hours  not  less  than  eleven  ounces  of  carbon  are 
given  off  from  the  lung^  alone,— an  estimate  which  must  sueely  be  in- 
accurate, the  quantity  being  so  g^at  as  sometimes  to  exceed  the  weight 
of  carbon  contained  in  the  food.  The  same  observers  have  lately  found 
the  production  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  pigeon,  breathing  freely  in  atmos- 
pheric air,  to  be  such  that,  supposing  the  same  rate  to  continue,  the 
bird  must  have  thrown  off  96  gprams  of  carbon  in  the  space  of  24  hours. 
From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Prout,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  emitted  from  the  luuj^  is  variable  at  particular  periods  of 
the  day,  and  in  particular  states  of  the  system.  It  is  more  abundant 
during  the  day  than  the  night;  about  daybreak  it  begins  to  increase, 
continues  to  do  so  till  about  noon,  and  then  decreases  until  sunset* 
During  the  night  it  seems  to  remain  uniformly  at  a  minimum;  and  the 
maximum  quantity  given  off  at  noon,  exceeds  the  minimum  by  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  diminished 
by  any  debilitating  causes,  such  as  low  diet,  depressing  passions,  and 
the  like.  (An.  of  PhiL  xiii.  269.)  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Fyfe,  pub- 
lished in  his  Inaugural  Dissertation,  are  confirmatory  of  those  above 
mentioned. 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  have  shown  that  atmospheric  air,  when 
drawn  into  the  lungs,  returns  charged  in  the  succeeding  expiration  with 
from  8  to  6  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas.   They,  found  also,  that  when 
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an  tmmal  b  confined  in  the  same  quantity  of  air,  death  ensues  before 
all  the  oxy^n  is  consumed;  that  when  the  same  portion  of  air  is  rt- 
peatedljT  respired  until  it  can  no  longer  support  life,  it  then  contains 
only  10  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid. 

Although  in  respiration,  the  arterialization  of  the  blood  by  means  of 
free  oxygen  is  the  essential  change,  without  the  due  performance  of 
which  the  life  of  warm-blooded  animals  cannot  be  preserved  beyond  s 
few  minutes,  and  which  is  likewise  necessary  to  the  lowest  of  the  insect 
tribe,  it  is  important  to  determine  whether  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmos' 
phere  has  any  influence  in  the  function.  The  results  of  different  in- 
quirers differ  conaderably.  In  the  experiments  of  Priestley,  Bsfft 
Humboldt,  Henderson,  andPfaff,  there  appeared  to  be  absorption  of 
lutrogen,  a  less  quantity  of  that  g^  being  exhaled  than  was  inspired. 
Nysten,  Berthollet,  and  Despretz,  on  the  contrary,  remarked  an  in- 
crease in  the  bulk  of  the  nitrogen;  and  from  the  researches  of  Seguin 
and  Lavoisier,  Vauquelin,  Ellis,  Dalton,  and  Spallanzani,  it  wasinfe^ 
red  that  there  b  neither  absorption  nor  exhalation  of  nitrogen,  the 
quantity  of  that  gas  undergoing  no  change  during  its  passage  through 
the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  anived  at  asimilv 
conclusion;  and  since  the  appearance  of  their  essay,  the  opinion  to 
prevailed  very  generally  among  phynologists,  that  in  respiration  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  is  altogether  passive. 

The  facts  ascertained  by  Dr.  Edwards  relative  to  this  subject «« 
novel  and  of  peculiar  interest.  This  acute  physiologist  has  reconciled 
the  discordant  results  of  preceding  experimenters,  by  showing  that, 
during  the  respiration  even  of  the  same  animal,  the  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen may  one  while  be  increased,  at  another  time  diminished,  and  at  s 
thiid  wholly  unchanged.  He  has  traced  these  phenomena  to  the  mflo- 
encc  of  the  seasons;  and  he  suspects,  as  indeed  is  most  probabl^jM* 
o^er  causes,  independently  of  season,  have  a  share  in  their  produC' 
tion.  In  nearly  all  the  lower  animals  which  were  made  the  subjects  oi 
experiment,  an  augmentation  of  nitrogen  was  observable  during  w"* 
mer.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  was  so  slight  that  it  might  be  disregarded. 
But  in  many  other  instances,  it  was  so  great  as  to  place  the  ^^^^^ 
yond  the  possibility  of  doubt;  and  on  some  occaaons  it  almost  equw'^ 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  animal.  Such  continued  to  be  the  result  of  on 
inquiries  until  the  close  of  October,  when  he  observed  a  sensible  ou^ 
inutlon  of  nitrogen,  and  the  same  continued  throughout  the  whole 
winter  and  the  beginning  of  spring.  ^^ 

There  are  two  modes  of  accounting  for  these  phenomena.    Accoro- 
ing  to*  one  view,  the  nitrogen  which  disappears  is  ascribed  to  the  a  ' 
sorption  of  what  was  inhaled,  and  its  increase  to  direct  exhalation,  tnc 
oppofflte  processes  of  absorption  and  exhalation  being  supposed  not  w 
occur  at  the  same  moment     According  to  the  other  view,  both  tn^ 
processes  are  always  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  the  result  ^^P*^ 
on  the  preponderance  of  one  over  the  other.     When  absorption  P^* 
vails,  a  smaller  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  exhaled  than  was  inspired,-  ^»^ 
exhalation  exceeds  absorption,  increase  of  nitrogen  **^*^.  P^*^?;, 
when  absorption  and  exhalation  are  equal,  the  bulk  of  the  i|)^P^    ]^ 
so  i^  as  concerns  nitrogen,  is  unchanged.    The  latter  opinion,  /'" 
is  adopted  by  Dr.  EdwMxJs,  is  supported  by  two  decisive  expcf«"*°. 
performed  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  in  one  of  which  a  guin^*P» 
was  confined  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen  gas,  and  m  the  other  in  »«  *""T 
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had  disappeared.  Hence  it  follows  that  nitrogfen  may  be  exhaled  from 
the  lun^s,  and  that  hydrogen  may  be  absorbed. 

An  account  of  some  interesting  researches  on  the  respiration  of  birds, 
bearing  directly  on  this  subject,  was  published  last  year  by  Messrs.  Al- 
len and  Pepys  (Phil.  Trans.  1829).  The  subject  ojf  inquiry  was  the  pi- 
g^n,  and  Uie  phenomena  attending  its  respiration  were  observed  un- 
der three  different  circumstances,  namely,  in  atmospheric  air,  in  oxy« 
gen  gas,  and  in  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  which  the  former 
amounted,  as  in  the  amosphere,  to  20  per  cent.  In  each  case  the  bulk 
of  the  g^eous  mixture  remained  without  change.  In  the  experiments 
with  atmospheric  air,  the  oxygen  which  disappeared  was  equal  to  the 
carbonic  acid  evolved;  the  nitrogen  was  unaffected,  except  on  one  oc- 
casion when  the  bird  appeared  uneasy,  and  then  there  was  a  slight  loss 
of  nitrogen.  In  oxygen  gas  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  was  about 
half  the  quantity  emitted  when  the  pigeon  breathed  common  air;  and 
the  decrease  in  oxygen  was  exactly  equal  to  the  united  volumes  of  the 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  which  were  disengaged.  When  the  pigeon 
was  placed  in  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  the  production  of  car- 
bonic acid  was  rather  more  abundant  than  in  atmospheric  air,  and  its 
Tolume  equalled  exactly  the  loss  in  oxygen;  nitrogen,  as  before,  was 
given  out  with  considerable  freedom,  and  its  bulk  precisely  correspond- 
ed to  the  decrease  in  hydrogen.  In  the  two  latter  series  of  experi- 
ments, especially  in  the  last,  the  respiration  of  the  pigeon  was  at  times 
laborious.  The  experiments,  however,  are  decisive  of  the  fact,  that 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases  may  be  thrown  off  from  the  lungs,  and 
that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  g^es  may  be  absorbed. 

Two  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  res- 
piration. According  to  one  theory,  the  carbonic  acid  found  in  the  res- 
pired air  is  actually  generated  in  the  lungs  themselves;  while,  accortBng 
to  the  other,  this  g^  is  thought  to  exist  ready  formed  in  the  blood,  and 
to  be  merely  thrown  off  fi-om  that  liquid  during  its  distribution  thvough 
the  lungs.  The  former  theory,  which  appears  to  have  ori^ated  with 
Priestley,  has  received  severad  modifications.  Priestley  imagined  that 
the  phenomena  of  respiration  are  owing  to  the  disengpigement  of  phlo- 
giston from  the  blood,  and  its  combination  with  the  air.  Dr.  Crawford 
modified  this  doctrine  in  the  following  manner.  (Crawford  on  Animal 
Heat.)  He  was  of  opinion  that  venous  blood  contains  a  peculiar  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  termed  hydr(hcarboHf  the  elements  of 
which  unite  in  the  lungs  wiUi  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  forming  water  with 
the  one,  and  carbonic  acid  with  the  other;  and  that  the  blood,  thus  pu- 
rified, reg^ns  its  florid  hue,  and  becomes  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the 
animal  economy. 

The  hypothesis  of  Crawford,  however,  is  not  merely  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection that  the  supposed  hydro-carbon,  as  respects  the  blood,  is  quite 
imaginary;  but  it  was  found  at  variance  with  the  leading  facts  establish- 
ed by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys.  By  the  elaborate  researches  of  these 
chemists  it  was  establiriied,  that  carbonic  acid  g^  contains  its  own  vol- 
ume of  oxygen;  and  they  also  concluded  that  air  inhaled  into  the  lungs, 
returns  charged  with  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  almost  exactly  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  oxygen  which  disappears— an  inference  which,  as  applied 
to  man  and  some  of  the  lovrpr  animals,  seems  very  near  the  truth.  A 
review  of  these  circumstances  induced  them  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that 
the  oxygen  of  the  lur  combines  in  the  lungs  exclusively  with  carbon; 
and  that  the  watery  vapour,  which  is  always  contained  in  the  breath,  is 
sn  exhalation  from  mmute  pulmonary  vessels.  They  conceived  that 
the  fine  animal  membrane  interposed  between  the  blood  and  the  air 
does  not  prevent  chemical  action  from  taking  place  between  them. 
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This  liev  has  been  further  modified  bjr  Hr.  £Ilis»  who  sappofes  thtt 
the  carbon  is  separated  from  the  yenoas  blood  by  a  process  of  aecretiotr 
and  that  then,  coming  into  direct  contact  with  ozjgen,  it  is  conyerted 
into  carbonic  acid.    (Inqoiryy  &c.  Parts  I.  and  II. ) 

The  circumstance  which  led  Mr.  EUis  to  this  opinion,  was  a  disbelief 
in  the  possibility  of  oxygen  acting  upon  the  blood  through  the  anhral 
membrane  in  which  it  is  confined.  The  experiments  adduced  in  proof 
of  the  impermeability  of  membranous  substances  are  not,  howeyer,  quite 
satisfactory;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  facts  noticed  by  seyeralacconte 
obseryers  appear  to  leave  no  doubt  that  moist  animal  membranes,  even 
in  the  liying  body,  are  in  some  way  or  other  permeable  to  si^stances  in 
a  gaseous  form*. 

According  to  the  second  theory,  which  was  supported  by  La  Grao^ 
and  Hassentratz,  and  has  lately  been  adopted  by  Ilr.  Edwards,  carbonic 
acid  generated  during  the  course  of  the  circulation  is  given  off  from 
venous  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed.  This  doctiine, 
though  generally  regarded  hitherto  as  less  probable  than  the  preceding; 
is  supported  by  very  powerful  arguments.  The  experiments  and  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Edwards  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  blood,  vhile 
circulating  through  the  lungs,  is  capable  of  absorbing  hydrogeD,  nitro- 
gen, and  oxygen  gases,  and  of  emitting  nitrogen;  and  he  has  gone  toJ 
nr  towards  proving  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  derived  from  the  same 
source.  On  confining  frogs  and  snails  for  some  time  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen,  the  residual  air  was  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  carbonc 
add,  which  was  in  some  instances  even  |;reater  than  the  biUk  of  the  au- 
mal;  and  a  similar  result  was  obtained  with  young  kittens. 

The  confined  limits  of  the  present  work  do  not  admit  of  an  exasuna- 
tlon  into  the  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  two 
theories.  It  will,  therefore,  suffice  to  observe  that,  in  the  present  sttge 
of  the  inquiry,  the  deficiency  of  precise  data  prevents  the  estabUshment 
of  one  of  them  in  preference  to  the  other;  but  that  the  arguments  pit* 
ponderate  in  favour  of  the  last. 

The  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood  appears  not  to  be  confin- 
ed to  the  lungs.  The  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  the  corresponding  disappearance  of  oxygen  gas»  ^ 
demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Jurine  and  Abemethy;  and  :Qthoup 
the  accuracy  of  their  results  has  been  doubted  by  some  persons,  it  has 
been  confirmed  by  others.  However  this  may  be  in  the  human  subject 
the  fact  with  respect  to  many  of  the  lower  animals  is  unquestionable. 
Spallanzani  proved  that  some  animals  possessed  of  lungs,  such  as  ser- 
pents, lizards,  and  frogs,  produce  the  same  change  on  the  air  by  means 
of  their  skin,  as  by  their  proper  respiratory  organs;  and  Dr.  Edwarda, 
in  a  series  of  masterly  experiments,  has  shown  that  tMs  function  compen- 
sates so  fuUy  for  the  want  of  respiration  by  the  lungs,  as  to  enable  ihese 
animals,  in  the  winter  season,  to  live  for  an  almost  unlimited  period  u&- 
der  the  surface  of  water. 

Animal  Heat. 

The  striking  analogy  between  the  processes  of  combustion  and  rtf- 
piration,  in  both  of  which  oxygen  gas  disappears,  and  an  oxidized  hodj 
IS  substituted  for  it,  led  Dr.  Black  to  infer  tliat  the  caloric  generated  m 
the  animal  system,  by  means  of  which  the  more  perfect  animals  preserve 

•  See  some  judicious  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Essay  on  Respire 
tion  and  Animal  Heat,  by  Dr.  Williams,  in  the  Medico-chir.  Trans,  ot 
Edinburgh,  vol.  ii. 
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ihtiT  temperature  above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  is  derived 
from  the  changes  going  forward  in  the  lung^.  But  this  opinion  is  not 
founded  on  analogy  alone;  many  circumstances  conspire  to  show  that 
the  development  of  animal  heat  is  dependent  on  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, although  the  mode  by  which  the  effect  is  produced  has  not  hither- 
to been  satisfactorily  determined.  Thus,  in  all  animals  whose  respira^ 
tory  organs  are  small  and  imperfect,  and  which,  therefore,  consume  but 
a  comparatively  minute  quantity  of  oxyp^n,  and  generate  little  carbonic 
acid,  the  temperature  of  the  blood  varies  with  that  of  the  medium^  in 
which  they  live.  In  warm-blooded  animals,  on  the  contrary,  in  which 
the  respiratory  apparatus  is  larger,  and  the  chemical  changes  more  com* 
plicated,  the  temperature  ia  almost  uniform;  and  those  have  the  highest 
temperature  whose  lungs,  in  proportion  to  the  aze  of  their  bodies,  are 
largest,  and  which  consume  the  greatest  quantity  of  oxygen.  The 
temperature  of  the  same  animal  at  different  times  is  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  respiration.  When  the  blood  circulates  sluggishly,  and  the 
the  temperature  is  low,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is  compara* 
tively  small;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  large  quantity  of  that  gas  disappears 
when  the  circulation  is  brisk,  and  the  power  or  generating  heat  ener- 
getic. It  has  also  been  observed,  especially  by  Crawford  and  De  Laroche, 
that  when  an  animal  is  placed  in  a  very  warm  atmosphere,  so  as  to  re- 
quire little  heat  to  be  generated  within  his  own  body,  the  consumption 
<n  oxygen  is  unusually  small,  and  the  blood  Within  the  veins  retains  the 
arterial  character. 

The  connexion  between  the  power  of  gpeneradng  heat  and  respiration 
has  been  illustrated  in  a  veiy  pointed  manner  by  Dr.  Edwards.  Some 
young  animals,  such  as  puppies  and  kittens,  require  so  small  a  quantity 
of  oxygen  for  supporting  life,  that  they  may  be  deprived  of  that  gas  al- 
togetiier  for  twenty  minutes  without  material  injury;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  so  long  as  they  possess  this  property,  the  temperature  of  their 
bodies  sinks  rapidly  by  free  exposure  to  the  air.  But  as  they  grow  older 
they  become  able  to  maintain  their  own  temperature,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  power  to  endure  the  privation  of  oxygen  ceases.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  young  sparrows,  and  other  birds  which  are  naked 
when  hatched;  while  young  partridges,  which  are  both  fledged  and  able 
to  retain  their  own  temperature  at  the  period  of  quitting  the  shell,  die 
when  deprived  of  oxygen  as  rapidly  as  an  adult  bird. 

The  first  consistent  theory  of  the  production  of  animal  heat  was  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Crawford.  This  theory  was  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  breath  is  generated  in  the  lungs,  and 
that  its  formation  is  accompamed  with  disengagement  of  caloric.  But 
since  the  temperature  of  the  lungs  is  not  higher  than  that  of  other  in- 
ternal organs,  and  arterial  very  little  if  at  all  warmer  than  venous  blood, 
it  follows  that  the  greater  part  of  the  caloric,  instead  of  becoming  free, 
must  in  some  way  or  other  be  rendered  insensible.  Accordingly,  on 
comparing  the  specific  caloric  of  arterial  and  venous  blood.  Dr.  Craw- 
ford found  the  capacity  of  the  foinner  to  exceed  that  of  the  latter  in  the 
ratio  of  1030  to  892.  He,  therefore,  inferred  that  the  dark  blood  within 
the  veins,  at  the  moment  of  being  arterialized,  acquires  an  increase  of 
insensible  caloric;  and  that  while  circulating  through  the  body,  and 
g^dually  resuming  the  venous  character,  it  suffers  a  diminution  of  ca- 
pacity, and  evolves  a  proportional  degree  of  heat. 

Unfortunately  for  the  hypothesis  of  Crawford,  one  of  the  leading  facts 
on  which  it  is  founded  has  been  called  in  question;  Dr.  Davy  miuntiun- 
in^  on  the  authority  of  his  own  experiments,  that  there  is  little  or  no 
ditference  between  the  capacity  of  venous  and  arterial  blood.  (Pbilos. 
Trans,  for  1814.)    If  this  be  true,  the  hypothesis  itself  necessanly  falls 
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to  the  ground.  One  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Cntwford  nnj,  hoverer, 
in  a  modified  fonn,  be  applied  to  the  theory  of  respiration  adTOcatedby 
Dr.  Edwards.  For  if  oxygen  be  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  its  ptsoige 
throagh  the  lunga,  and  caibooic  acid,  ready  fomied,  be  enutted  in  le* 
tam,  it  follows  that  this  gas  must  be  generated  during  the  course  of  the 
cncaktion;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  heat  developed  in  coD9^ 
quence  of  this  chemical  change  is  at  once  communicated  to  the  adji^ 
cent  oigans.  In  this  way  the  question  concerning  the  capacity  of  tiie 
blood  for  caloric  may  be  entirely  disregarded. 

While  some  physiologists  have  been  disposed  to  refer  the  source  of 
ammal  heat  entirely  to  the  alternate  change  of  venous  to  arteiuJ,  aDd 
of  arterial  to  venous  blood,  others  have  denied  its  agency  altogethcTi 
ascribing  the  evolution  of  caloric  solely  to  the  influence  of  the  nemw 
•Srstem.  The  chief  foundation  for  this  opinion  is  in  the  experiments  of 
ifr.  Brodie,  who  inflated  the  lungs  of  animals  recently  killed  by  lu^ 
code  poisons  or  divimon  of  the  spinal  marrow.  (Phil.  Trans,  for  1811 
and  1812.)  In  an  animal  so  treated,  the  blood  continued  to  circulate^ 
the  phenomena  of  arterialization  took  place  with  regularity,  oxygen  gas 
disappeared,  and  carbonic  acid  was  evolved;  but  nothwithstandingtiie 
concurrence  of  all  these  circumstances,  the  temperature  fell  with  equal 
if  not  greater  rapidity  than  in  another  animal  killed  at  the  same  timef 
but  in  which  artificial  respiration  was  not  performed. 

Were  these  experiments  rigidly  exact,  they  would  lead  to  Ac  opi* 
nion  that  no  caloric  is  evolved  by  the  mere  process  of  srterialiatioD. 
This  inference,  however,  cannot  be  admitted  for  two  reasons:— fiifl* 
because  other  physiologists,  in  repeating  the  experiments  of  Brodie) 
have  found  that  the  process  of  cooling  is  retarded  by  artificial  respoa' 
tion;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  fonnation 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  uniformly  gives  rise  to  increase  of  tempeiataie 
in  other  cases,  should  not  be  attended  within  the  animal  body  with  a 
similar  efiect.  It  may  hence  be  inferred,  that  this  is  one  of  the  sources 
of  animal  heat.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  heat  of  animals  cannot 
be  maintained  by  the  sole  process  of  arterialization.  Consistently  witn 
this  fact,  the  researches  of  Dulong  and  Despretz  agree  in  proving)  m 
opposition  to  the  results  obtained  by  Lavoisier  and  Crawfol^l^  that  a 
healthy  animal  imparts  to  the  surrounding  bodies  a  quantity  of  heat  con* 
siderably  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  combustion  of  tn« 
carbon  thrown  ofi"  during  the  same  interval  from  the  lungs  in  the  fbflD 
of  carbonic  acid.    (An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  26.)  . 

Though  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  over  the  development  oi 
animal  heat  is  no  longer  doubtful,  physiologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
mode  by  which  it  operates.  Its  action  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect; 
that  is,  the  nerves  may  possess  some  specific  power  of  generating  heati 
or  they  may  excite  certain  operations  by  which  the  same  effect  is  occa* 
doned.  It  is  far  from  improbable,  that  the  nerves  act  more  by  the  latter 
than  the  former  mode;  that  the  infinite  number  of  chemical  phenomena 
going  on  in  the  minute  arterial  branches  during  the  processes  of  secre- 
tion and  nutrition,  processes  which  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  ne^ 
vous  system,  are  attended  with  disengfagement  of  caloric.  '^^*®TJ5T 
has,  at  least,  been  ably  defended  by  Dr.  Williams  in  the  essay  to  whica 
I  have  already  referred. 
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SECTION    11. 
ON  rafi  SECRETED  FLUIDS  SUBSERVIENT  TO  DIGESTION. 

Saliva.     Pancreatic  and  Oasfric  Juices. 

Saliva, — The  saliva  is  a  slightly  viscid  liquor,  secreted  by  the  salivary 
glands.  When  mixed  with  distilled  water,  a  flaky  matter  sub^des 
which  is  mucus,  derived  apparently  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  The  clear  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  agency  of  galvanism, 
yields  a  coagulum,  and  is  hence  inferred  by  Mr.  Brande  to  contain  al- 
bumen; but  the  quantity  of  this  principle  is  so  very  small  that  its  pres« 
cnce  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  any  other  reagent.  The  greater  part 
of  the  animal  matter  remaining  in  the  liquid  is  peculiar  to  the  saliva, 
and  may  be  termed  salivary  matter.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and,  when  freed  from  the  accompanying  salts,  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  subacetate  of  lead,  coiTOsive  sublimate,  or  infusion  of  gall- 
nuts.  The  saliva  likewise  contains  a  small  quantity  of  animal  matter, 
which  is  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  which  is  supposed  by 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  to  be  osmazome. 

The  solid  contents  of  the  saliva,  according  to  Berzelius,  do  not  ex- 
ceed 7  in  1000  parts,  the  rest  being  water.  From  the  recent  analysis 
of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  the  chief  saline  constituent  is  muriate  of 
potassa;  but  several  other  salts,  such  as  the  sulphate,  phosphate,  ace- 
tate, carbonate,  and  sulphocyanate  of  potassa,  are  likewise  present  in 
small  quantity.  The  saliva  of  the  human  subject,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  contains  very  little  soda.  The  property  which  the  saliva 
possesses  of  strildng  a  red  colour  with  a  persalt  of  iron  is  owing  to 
sulphocyanate  of  potassa.  Sulphocyanic  acid  exists  also  in  the  saliva  of 
the  sheep;  but  it  has  not  been  found  in  that  of  the  dog.  The  saliva 
of  the  sheep  contains  so  much  carbonate  of  soda,  that  it  effervesces 
with  acids. 

The  only  known  use  of  the  saliva  is  to  form  a  soft  pulpy  mass  with 
the  food  during  mastication,  so  as  to  reduce  it  into  a  sta'e  fit  for  being 
swallowed  wi^  facility,  and  for  being  more  readily  acted  on  by  the 
jmces  of  the  stomach. 

Concretions  are  sometimes  found  in  the  salivary  glands  and  ducts.  A 
stone  contained  in  the  salivary  gland  of  an  ass  was  found  by  M.  Caven- 
tou  to  contain  91.6  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime,  4.8  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  3.6  of  animal  matter.  A  salivary  concretion  of  a  horse  was 
found  by  M.  Henry,  jun.  to  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime  85.52,  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  7,56,  phosphate  of  lime  4.40,  and  2.48  of  ani- 
mal matter.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  salivary  con- 
cretions. 

Pancreatic  Juice. — This  fluid  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  analogous 
to  the  saliva,  but  it  appears  from  the  analysis  of  I'iedemann  and  Gmelin 
that  it  is  essentially  different.  The  chief  animal  matters  are  albumen, 
and  a  substance  like  curd;  but  it  also  contains  a  small  quantity  of  sal- 
ivary matter  and  osmazome.  It  reddens  litmus  paper,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  free  acid,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  acetic.    Its  salts  are 
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netripr  the  nine  as  those  contuned  in  the  saliva,  except  that  siilpho- 
epauc  acid  is  wanting^.    The  uses  o£  this  fluid  are  entirely  unknown. 

Chuirie  Juiee.-^The  ^tricjuioe,  collected  from  the  stomach  of  an 
inimal  killed  while  fastingc,  is  a  transparent  fluid  which  has  a  saline 
taste,  and  has  neither  an  acid  nor  alkaline  reaction.  During  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  found  to  be  distinctly  acid. 
Thus  free  muriatic  acid  was  detected  under  these  circumstances  by  Dr. 
Prout*  in  the  stomach  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  horse,  calf,  and  dog*;  aiul 
he  has  discorered  the  same  acid  in  the  sour  matter  ejected  from  the 
ftomach  of  persons  labouring'  under  indigestion,  a  fact  which  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Chilcbren.  Messrs.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  have 
obaerred  that  the  secretion  of  acid  commences  as  soon  as  the  stomach 
receives  the  stimulus  of  food  or  any  foreign  body.  Thb  effect  is  oc- 
caaoned,  for  example,  by  the  presence  of  flint  stones  or  other  indiges- 
tible matters;  but  it  is  produced  in  a  still  greater  de^e  by  substances 
of  a  stimulating  nature.  According  to  their  observation,  the  acidity  is 
onving  to  the  secretion  of  free  muriatic  and  acetic  acids. 

The  gastric  juice  coag^ulates  milk,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
produce  this  efi*ect  quite  independently  of  the  presence  of  an  acid. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani  and  Stevens  it  is  highly 
antiseptic,  not  only  preventing  putrefaction,  but  rendering  meat  fresh 
after  it  is  tainted.  But  of  all  the  properties  of  the  gastric  juice,  its 
solvent  virtue  is  the  most  remarkable,  being  that  on  which  depends  the 
first  stage  of  the  process  of  digestion.  When  the  food  is  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  it  is  there  intimately  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice,  by 
the  agency  of  which  it  is  dissolved,  and  converted  into  a  semi-fluid 
matter  called  chyme.  That  this  change  is  really  owing  to  the  solvent 
power  of  the  g^tric  juice  fully  appears  from  the  researches  of  Spallan- 
zani, Keaumur,  and  Stevens.  In  the  experiments  cf  Dr.  Stevens,  de- 
scribed in  his  Inaugural  Dissertation,  the  common  articles  of  food  were 
enclosed  in  hollow  silver  spheres  perforated  with  holes,  and  after  re- 
maining for  some  time  within  the  stomach,  completely  protected  from 
pressure  and  trituration,  the  alimentary  substances  were  found  to  have 
been  entirely  dissolved*  A  similar  eflect  takes  place  when  nutritious 
matters,  out  of  the  body,  are  mixed  with  the  gastric  fluids  and  the 
mixture  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  100^  Fahr.  So  great,  indeed, 
is  the  solvent  power  of  this  fluid,  that  it  has  been  known  to  dissolve  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  itself;  at  least  the  corrosions  of  this  organ,  some- 
times witnessed  in  persons  who  have  died  suddenly  while  fasting  and  in 
good  health,  were  ascribed  by  the  celebrated  physiologist,  John  Hun- 
ter, to  this  cause. 

No  department  of  chemical  physiology  is  more  obscure  than  that  of 
digestion.  There  appears  so  little  connexion  between  the  properties 
and  composition  of  the  gastric  juice,  that  physiologists  are  quite  at  a 
loss  in  what  way  to  account  for  its  solvent  power.  An  attempt  has 
lately  been  made  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  to  explain  the  phenomena 
on  chemical  principles.  They  ascribe  its  solvent  action  to  the  dilute 
muriatic  and  acetic  acids,  which  they  maintain  to  be  always  secreted 
during  the  digestive  process,  and  which,  acconUng  to  their  observa- 
tion, are  capable  of  dissolving  most  or  all  of  the  substances  employed 
as  food.  They  have  not  shown,  however,  that  the  g^tric  juice  in  its 
neutral  state,  or  when  neutralized  by  an  alkali,  is  devoid  of  solvent  prop, 
erties,  a  circumstance  which  requires  investigation  before  a  decisive 
opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  accuracy  of  their  views. 
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Bile  and  Biliary  Concretions. 

The  bile  is  a  yellow  or  greenbh-yellow  coloured  fluid,  of  a  peculiar 
sickening  odour,  and  of  a  taste  at  first  sweet  and  then  bitter,  but  ex* 
ceedingly  nauseous.  Its.  consistence  is  variable,  being  sometimes  lim- 
pid, bHt  more  commonly  viscid  and  ropy.  It  is  rather  denser  than 
water,  and  may  be  mixed  with  that  liquid  in  every  proportion.  It  con- 
tains a  minute  quantity  of  free  soda,  and  is,  thei-efore,  slightly  alkaline; 
but  owing  to  the  colour  of  the  bile  itself,  its  action  on  test  paper  is 
scarcely  visible. 

Of  the  chemists  who  have  of  late  years  investigated  the  composition 
of  the  bile,  Thenard,  Berzelius,  and  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  deserve 
particular  mention.  In  an  elaborate  essay  published  in  the  Memmres 
d*Jircueil,  vol.  i.  Thenard  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  bile  of  the  ox 
consists  of  three  distinct  animal  principles,  a  yellow  colouring  matter^ 
a  species  of  resin,  and  a  peculiar  substance,  to  which,  from  its  sweetish 
bitter  taste,  he  applied  the  name  of  picromel.  According  to  his  ana- 
lysis, 800  parts  of  bile  consist  of  water  700  parts,  resin  15,  picromel 
69,  yellow  matter  about  4,  soda  4,  phosphate  of  soda  2,  muriates  of 
soda  and  potassa  3.5,  sulphate  of  soda  0.8,  phosphate  of  lime  and  peiv 
haps  magnesia  1.2,  and  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron.  He  supposed  the  res- 
in to  be  combined  with  the  picromel  and  soda,  and  ascribes  its  solu- 
bility in  water  to  this  cause. 

Berzelius  takes  a  totally  different  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  bile. 
He  denies  that  this  fluid  contains  any  resinous  principle,  and  regards 
the  yellow  matter,  resin,  and  picromel  of  Thenard,  as  one  and  the 
same  substance,  to  which  he  applies  the  name  of  biliary  matter.  (Med- 
ico-chir.  Trans,  vol.  iii.)  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  however,  in  their 
recent  work  on  digestion,  admit  the  existence  of  picromel  and  resin  as 
the  chief  constituents  of  bile;  although  it  appears  from  their  experi- 
ments that  the  substance  described  by  Thenard  as  picromel  was  not 
pure,  but  contained  a  portion  of  resin.  Aoeording  to  the  anal3r8is  of 
these  chemists,  the  bile  of  the  ox  is  a  very  complex  fluid,  conmsting  of 
the  following  ingredients: — water  to  the  extent  of  91.5  percent.;  a 
volatile  odoruerous  principle;  cholesterine;  resin;  asparag^n;  picromel; 
yellow  colouring  matter;  a  peculiar  azotized  substance  s^uble  in  water 
and  alcohol;  a  substance  which  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  water,  supposed  to  be  gluten;  osmazome;  a  principle  which  emits 
a  urinous  odour  when  heated;  a  substance  analogous  to  albumen  or 
caseous  matter;  and  mucus.  The  salts  of  the  bile  are  the  margarate* 
oleate,  acetate,  ehokUet  bicarbonate,  phosphate,  sulphate,  and  mu- 
riate of  soda,  together  with  a  little  phosphate  of  lime.  The  ehoUe  is 
a  peculiar  animal  acid,  which  crystallizes  in  needles,  reddens  litmus 
paper,  and  is  distinguished  fr(Mn  analogous  compounds  by  having  a 
sweet  taste. 

The  flaky  precipitate  which  is  occasioned  by  adding  acids  to  bile 
from  the  ox,  coi^ists  of  several  substances.  At  first  the  caseous  and 
colouring  matters,  along  with  mucus,  are  thrown  down;  and,  after- 
wards, the  margfaric  acid,  and  a  compound  of  picromel  and  resin  with 
the  acid  employed,  are  precipitated.  When  acetate  of  lead  is  mixed 
with  this  fluid,  a  white  precipitate  falls,  which  consists  of  oxide  of  lead 
'  combined  with  the  phosphoric,  sulphiu*ic,  and  several  other  acids,  to- 
gether with  a  small  quantity  of  the  compound  of  picromel  and  resin. 
On  adding  subacetate  of  lead  to  the  clear  liquid,  a  copious  precipitate 
ensues,  consisting  chiefly  of  picromel,  resin,  and  oxide  of  lead.  If 
this  compound  be  suspended  in  water,  through  which  a  current  of  sol- 
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phnretted  hydrogen  gii  is  tnnsnutted,  solphuret  of  lead  and  the  renn 
•ubflde,  while  the  picromel  remains  in  solution.  By  coUecting  and 
dtying^  the  predpitate,  and  digesting  it  in  alcohol,  the  resin  is  dissoWed, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation.  The  aqueous  solution,  whenevip- 
oratedy  yields  the  picromel  of  Thenard;  but  according  to  TiedenMiia 
and  Gmelin,  it  still  contains  a  portion  of  resin.  The  chief  difficulty, 
indeed*  of  preparing  pure  picromel  arises  from  its  tendency  to  dissoWe 
the  resin;  and  the  only  mode  of  separation  is  by  throwing  them  down 
repeatedly  by  means  of  subacetate  of  lead.  By  this  process  the  affinity 
of  the  picromel  and  rean  for  each  other  is  gradually  lessened,  until  at 
length  the  separation  is  rendered  complete. 

Pure  picromel  occurs  in  opake  rounded  crystalline  particles,  is  wlU' 
ble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  taste  is  sweet 
without  any  bitterness;  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  sugar, 
because  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  enters  into  its  composition.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  not  predpitated  by  acids,  nor  by  acetate  and  sub- 
acetate  of  lead.  When  digested  with  the  re»n  of  bile,  a  portion  of  tlie 
latter  is  dissolved,  and  a  solution  is  obtsdned,  which  has  both  *  j'^^'J 
and  sweet  taste,  and  yields  a  precipitate  with  subacetate  of  lead  and 
the  stronger  acids.  This  is  the  compound  which  causes  the  peculiar 
taste  of  the  bile. 

The  bile  of  the  human  subject  has  not  been  studied  so  minutely  as 
that  of  the  ox.  According  to  Thenard  it  consists,  besides  salt^  w  ]^ 
ter,  colouring  matter,  albumen,  and  a  species  of  resin.  Chevallier  nas 
ance  detected  picromel,  and  Chevreul  cholesterine,  m  human  bue? 
and  both  these  discoveries  have  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  or 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin.  ^ 

The  derangement  which  takes  place  in  the  system  when  the  s*^^" 
of  bile  or  its  passage  into  the  intestines  is  arrested,  is  a  sufficient  incia- 
tion  of  the  importance  of  this  fluid.  It  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  intesa- 
nal  canal  generally,  and  produces  on  the  chyme  some  peculiar  cDiBgc» 
which  is  essential  to  its  conversion  into  chyle.  .    . 

Bi&ary  Ca/ctt&*.— The  concretions  which  are  sometimes  fonnedinime 
human  gall-bladder  have  been  particularly  examined  by  Fourcroj^  ^n^ 
nard,  and  Chevreul.  Fourcroy  found  that  they  consist  J*^®^^  ?  ?« 
culiar  fatty  matter,  resembling  spermaceti,  which  he  "*^^^4^ii"!!ij 
the  name  of  adipodref  (page  546);  and  the  experiments  ^^ '^^^ 
tended  to  confirm  this  view.  According  to  Chevreul,  however,  wW 
concretions  in  general  are  composed  of  the  yellow  colouring  niatter 
the  bile  and  cholesterine,  the  latter  predominating,  and  being  soin  • 
times  in  a  state  of  purity;  and  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  or^ 
tisfying  myself  of  the  accuracy  of  tiiis  observation.  These  suhst*"^ 
may  easily  be  separated  from  each  other  by  boiling  alcohol,  ^^  h^^ 
solves  the  cholesterine,  and  leaves  the  colouring  matter;  ^^^^  S^^ 
in  dilute  potassa,  in  which  the  colouring  matter  is  dissolved,  wnu© 
cholesterine  is  insoluble.  -  ^  i  j^ 

Gall-stones  sometimes  contain  a  portion  of  inspissated  bilej  w 
some  rare  instances  the  cholesterine  is  entirely  wanting.  .     .^ 

The  concretions  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the  ox  ^^^^r^y 
entirely  of  the  yellow  biliary  colouring  matter,  which,  from  *^®  ^^ 
and  permanence  of  its  tint,  is  much  valued  by  painters.  This  ^"^^rjg^ 
b  readily  distinguished  by  its  yellow  or  brown  colour,  by  insoluo  j^ 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  by  being  readily  dissolved  by  a  ^^°**^f:-|j 
potassa.  The  solution  has  at  first  a  yellowish-brown  colouti  wni 
gradually  acquires  a  green  tint,  and  is  precipitated  in  green  ^^  r^ 
muriatic  acid.  According  to  the  observation  of  Tiedemann  and  ^^v 
the  colouring  matter  is  influenced  by  the  presence  of  oxyfS^^  S^ 
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Theyetlovuh  precipitate,  occasioned  bj  adding  muriatic  acid  to  bile, 
absorbs  oxygen  by  exposure  to  the  air»  and  its  colour  changes  to 
green.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  is  still  more  remarkable.  By  suc- 
cesaive  additions  of  this  acid,  the  tint  of  the  colouring  matter  may 
be  converted  into  green,  blue,  violet,  and  red,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
seconds. 

Er^hrQgen,-^T\ns  substance  was  discovered  in  1831  by  M.  Bizio  of 
Venice  in  a  peculiar  fluid,  qtute  different  from  bile,  which  wai  found 
in  the  gall*bladder  of  a  person  who  had  died  of  jaundice.  It  is  of  a 
green  colour,  transparent,  tasteless,  and  of  the  odour  of  putrid  fish. 
It  is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  may  be  scratched  or  cut  wfth  tadlity,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.57.  It  does  not  affect  the  colour  of  litmus 
or  turmeric  paper.  At  110^  F.  it  fuses,  having  the  appearance  of  oil, 
and  crystallizes  when  slowly  cooled;  and  at  122^  F.  it  rises  in  the  form 
of  vapour.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  is  dissolved  readily 
by  hot  alcohol;  and  the  solution,  by  partial  evaporation  and  coolings 
yields  crystals  in  the  form  of  rhomboidal  parallelopipedons. 

When  erythrogen  is  put  into  nitric  acid  of  the  temperature  of  about 
120^  or  140^  Fahr.  its  g^een  tint  disappears,  effervescence,  owing  to 
the  escape  of  oxygen  gas,  ensues,  and  the  solution  acquires  a  c^p 
purple  colour.  A  similar  phenomenon  takes  place,  with  disengagement 
of  hydrogen  gfas,  when  eiythrogen  is  digested  in  a  solution  of  ammo- 
nia; and  when  volatilized  in  the  open  air,  it  yields  a  purple-coloured 
vapour.  M.  Bizio  is  of  opinion  that  the  erythrogen,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  unites  with  nitrogen,  and  that  the  product  is  identical 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  The  production  of  the  red 
compound  is  characteristic  with  erythrogen,  and  sugg^ted  the  name 
by  which  this  substance  is  designated.  (Epv^po^,  ruber,)  (Journal  of 
Science,  vol.  xvi.) 

Eiythrogen  has  not  been  discovered  either  in  bile  or  in  any  of  the 
animal  fluids. 


SECTION  III. 

CHYLE.    MILK.     EGGS. 

Chyle, — The  fluid  absorbed  by  the  lacteal  vessels  from  the  small  in<* 
testines  during  the  process  of  digestion  is  known  by  the  name  of  chyle. 
Its  appearance  varies  in  different  animals;  but  as  collected  from  the 
thoracic  duct  of  a  mammiferous  animal  three  or  four  hours  after  a  meal, 
it  is  a  white  opake  fluid  like  milk,  having  a  sweetish  and  slightly  saline 
taste.  In  a  few  minutes  after  removal  from  the  duct  it  becomes  solid, 
and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  separates  into  a  firm  coagulum, 
and  a  limpid  liquid,  which  may  be  called  the  serum  of  the  chyle.  The 
coa^lum  is  an  opake  white  substance,  of  a  slightly  pink  hue,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  soluble  easily  in  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates. 
Vauquelin*  regards  it  as  fibrin  in  an  imperfect  state,  or  as  intermediate 
between  that  principle  and  albumen;  but  llr.  Brandef  considers  it 
more  closely  allied  to  the  caseous  matter  of  milk  than  to  fibrin. 
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The  serum  of  chyle  is  rendered  tarbid  b>  heat,  and  a  few  flakeid 
albumen  are  deposited;  but  when  boiled  after  being  mixed  with  acetic 
acidy  a  copious  precipitation  ensues.  To  this  substance,  which  tbu 
differs  slightly  from  silbumeo.  Dr.  Prout  has  applied  the  name  of  io' 
dpieni  albumen.  The  same  chemist  has  made  a  comparative  analysiBof 
the  chyle  of  two  dogs,  one  of  which  was  fed  on  animal  and  the  other  (A 
Tegetable  sub8tanccfl|,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiry  is  as  follows:— (An- 
nab  of  Philos.  vol.  ziii.  p.  25,) 

Vegetahk  Mmal 

Pood,  Food, 

Water,            ^    •           .           .           .            .        93.6  89.3 

Fibrin,                    0.6  0.8 

Incipient  albumen?                                   .            ,4.6  4.7 

Albumen,  with  a  little  red  colouring  matter,         .          0.4  4.6 

Sugar  of  milk?       .           •            .           .            •     atiace  — 

(Hl^maitter,                       .           .           •            •    a  trace  a  trace 

Salme  matters,       .           .            .           .            .0.8  0.7 

100.0        100.0 

M^ — This  well-known  fluid,  secreted  by  the  females  o£  the  cU» 
tnammaUa  for  the  nourishment  of  their  young,  consists  of  three  distin^ 
parts,  the  cream,  curd,  and  whey,  into  which  by  repose  it  spontaneously 
separates.    The  cream,  which  collects  upon  its  surface,  is  an  unctuoffl 
yellowish-white  opake  fluid,  of  an  agreeable  flavour.    According  to 
Berzelius  100  parts  of  cream,  of  specific  gravity  1.0244,  consist  of  bat- 
ter 4.5,  caseous  matter  3.5,  and  whey  92.     By  agitation,  as  in  the  pp^ 
cess  of  churning,  the  butter  assumes  the  solid  form,  and  is  thus  obtained 
in  a  separate  state.    During  the  operation  there  i»  an  increase  of  j^jj] 
perature  amounting  to  about  three  or  four  de^es,  oxygen  gas  jsabaotth 
ed,  and  an  acid  is  generated;  but  the  absoiption  of  oxygen  cannot  be  is 
essential  part  of  the  process,  since  butter  may  be  obtained  by  chumingi 
even  when  atmospheric  air  is  entirely  excluded. 

After  the  cream  has  separated  spontaneously,  the  milk  ^°^^^^. 
sour,  and  g^radually  separates  into  a  solid  coagulum  called  curc^  and 
limpid  fluid  which  is  whey.    The  coagulation  is  occasisned  by  «** 
acetic  acid,  and  it  may  be  produced  at  pleasure  either  by  ad(tng  »  w» 
acid,  or  by  means  of  the  fluid  known  by  the  name  of  rennet,  ^~^^ 
made  by  infusing  the  inner  coat  of  a  calf's  stomach  in  hot  water.   ^ 
an  acid  is  employed,  the  curd  is  found  to  contsun  some  of  it  in  ^^^' 
nation,  and  may,  therefore,  be  reg^arded  as  an  insoluble  compound  ot 
acid  with  the  caseous  matter  of  milk;  but  nothing  certain  is  k"®.^  ^^ 
tpecting  the  mode  by  which  the  g^tric  fluid,  the  active  princip» 
rennet,  produces  its  eff*ect  - 

The  curd  of  skim  milk,  made  by  means  of  rennet,  and  ^V^^^\^^ 
the  whey  by  washing  with  water,  is  generally  considered  to  be  cM^ 
fnaiter,  or  the  baas  of  cheese  in  a  state  of  purity.  In  this  state,  it 
white  insipid,  inodorous  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  ^*^^!Li 
ble  in  the  alkalies,  especially  in  ammonia.  By  alcohol  it  is  ^??^^q^ 
like  albumen  and  fibnn,  into  an  adipocirous  substance  of  a  ^^^^^^ 
and,  like  the  same  substances,  it  may  be  dissolved  by  a  suiHcient  q 
tity  of  acetic  acid.  .m^ 

in  a  recent  essay  Braconnot  maintains  that  caseum,  in  its  ^^^^ 
state,  is  always  combined  with  some  foreim  substance,  £^^^     \gj 
earthy  salt  or  an  acid,  on  which  its  insolubihty  depends;  and  that  wn 
pure,  it  is  soluble  both  in  hot  and  cold  water,  is  not  coagulated  eitn 
by  heat  or  air,  and  when  concentrated  becomes  viscid  like  mucu>r» 
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being  so  highly  adhesive  that  it  may  be  usefully  employed  as  a  cement. 
Soluble  caseum  may  be  obtained  from  curd»  spontaneously  formed  in 
milk  as  it  becomes  sour,  in  which  state  it  is  combined  with  acetic  acid, 
by  washing  the  curd,  and  digesting  it.  with  water,  to  which  so  much 
carbonate  of  potassa  is  added,  as  is  sufficient  to  unite  with  the  acetic 
acid.  Acetate  of  potassa  is  generated  with  disengagement  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  caseum  is  dissohred.  In  order  to  separate  it  from  the  ac- 
companying acetate,  the  solution,  after  separating  the  cream  which  col- 
leicts  on  its  surface  by  repose,  is  imxed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid;  and 
the  precipitated  sulphate  of  caseum,  carefully  washed,  is  dissolved  in 
"Water  by  means  of  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa. 
If  alcohol  is  then  freely  employed,  the  caseum  itself  is  thrown  down; 
but  if  the  solution  is  mixed  with  about  its  own  volume  of  alcohol,  a  de- 
poaite  of  sulphate- of  potassa  with  some  curd  and  cream  takes  place,  and 
the  filtered  liquor  contains  caseum  in  a  state  of  great  purity. 

Caseum,  as  thus  prepared,  still  contains  a  litUe  potassa;  but  Bracon- 
not  considers  its  solubility  as  not  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  al- 
kali. When  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  forms  a  diaphanous  maa»  which 
strongly  reseinbles  gum  arabic,  may  be  long  preserved  without  change, 
and  still  retains  its  solubility  in  water.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  -and  com- 
bines readily  with  the  alkalies,  forming  very  aoluble  compounds.  With 
other  metallic  oxides,  as  well  as  with  their  salts,  it  forms  sparingly  sol- 
uble compounds.  It  af&nity . for  acids  is  equally  marked,  audit  is  pre- 
cipitated by  all  the  nnneral  acids,  'except  the  phosphoric.  Braconnot 
conceives  that  soluble  caseum  may  be  advanta^^eously  employed  in  a 
commercial  point  of  riew.  Its  adhesiveness  fits  it  as.  a  cement  for  glass, 
porcekin,  wood,  and  paper.  Its  solution,  flavoured  with  sugar  and 
aromatics,  may  be  serviceable  to  convalescents  as  an  article  of  food.  It 
may  be  taken  in  its^  diy  state  in  long  voyages,  forming  together  with 
water,  butter,  and  sugar,  an  excellent  substitute  for  milk.  (An.  de 
Ch.  et  de  Ph.  xliii.  337. ) 

Caseum  is  commonly  considered  to  have  a  close  resemblance  to  ani- 
mal albumen^  and  the  analogy  is  supported  by  ita  being  coagulated  by 
acids.  In  other  respects,  if  the  remarks  of  Braconnot  prove  correct,  it 
resembles  gum  rather  than  albumen.  It  diflers  from  both,  however,  in 
the  nature  of  the  spontaneous  ch&ng^s  to  which  it  is  subject;  for  when 
kept  in  a  moist  state,  it  undergoes  a  species  of  fermentation  precise^ 
analogous  to  that  experienced  by  gluten  under  the  same  circumstances. 
(Page  515.)  The  accuracy  of  the  remarks  made  by  Proust  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  questioned  by  Braconnot.  (Brewster's  Journal,  viiL  369.) 
The  latter  states  that,  in  his  experiments,  the  curd  from  spontaneously 
coagulated  skim  milk,  covered  with  water,  and  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  about  rs"*  F.,  underwent  complete  putrefaction  in  the  space  of  a 
month.  The  soluble  parts  were  then  filtered,  and  by  evaporation  yield- 
ed a  product  of  a  very  fetid  odour,  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  aeetic  of 
acid.  The  residue,  after  being  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
concreted  on  cooling  into  a  granulated  reddish  mass  like  honey,  but  of 
a  salme  bitter  taste,  and  was  separfitted  by  the  action  of  akc^ol  into  two 
parts,  one  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble.  The  former  is  the  <aweate 
of  ammonia  of  Proust,  and  the  latter  ia  his  caseous  oxide. 

In  order  to  obtain  caseous  oxide  quite  pure,  it  must  be  washed  care^ 
fiiUy  witij  alcohol,  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  and  dissolved  repeated- 
ly m  boimg  water,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  evaporation.  In  this 
state  It  is  a  beautiful  white  powder,  modorous,  and  of  a  slight  bitter  taste 
It  is  heavier  than  iwiter,  and  soluble  in  14  parts  of  that  fluid  at  72«  f! 
On  allowmg  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  it  crystalliaea 
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eitlicr  in  the  form  of  elegut  dendritic  mnificationj^  or  in  ringi  ood> 
poted  of  delicate  acicular  cryttftls  of  a  ulkj  lustre. 

Caseous  oxide  is  almost  entirely  insoluble  even  in  boiliBg  tloolioL 
Its  aqueous  solution  yields  a  white  flaky  precipitate  with  infusion  of 
jpaU-nutSy  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant;  and  subscetate  of  lead 
fikewise  throws  down  a  white  precipitate.  The  crystals,  if  suddeaif 
heated,  roktilize  without  change;  but  if  the  heat  is  gradually  noied, 
decomposition  ensues,  and  a  laige  quantity  of  carbonate  and  hydrant 
phate  of  ammonia  is  generated.  When  strongly  heated  in  open  Teadi 
it  tskes  fire,  and  bums  with  flame  without  residue. 

The  composition  of  caseous  oxide  has  not  been  determined;  but  fioo 
the  facility  with  which  its  aqueous  solution  putrefies,  Brsconnot  regaidi 
it  as  a  hi^ly  azotized  animal  principle.  It  contains  sulphur  also.  Be 
believes  it  to  be  a  product  of  the  putrefaction  of  all  animal  substsoee^ 
and  proposes  for  it  the  name  of  ti^totepedine,  from  'sr«  and  rvri /W, 
result  of  putrefaction,  as  more  appropriate  tiban  caseous  oxide. 

Biaconnot  denies  the  e^stence  of  caseic  acid.  Proust* s  caseste  a 
ammonia  consist  of  various  substances^  such  as  free  acetic  sad*  ftp<>Kp* 
edine,  animal  matter,  resin,  several  salts,  and  a  yellow  pungent  oiIi 
which  is  the  chief  cause  of  Uie  pungency  of  old  cheese. 

From  750  parts  of  curd  complete^  pirtrefied  were  obtained  36  of  m 
matter  insoluble  in  water,  l^ese  connsted  of  14.93  of  nuu-guste  ot 
lime,  ^.57  of  margaric  acid,  and  18.51  of  oleic  acid,  retaining  mtiginc 
acid  and  a  brown  animal  matter.  , 

According  to  the  toalysis  of  Gay-Lussae  and  Tbenard,  100  P»^^ 
the  caseous  matter  ar^  composed  of  carbon  59.781,  hydrogen  7'4^f 
oxygen  11.409,  and  nitrogen  21.381.  It  yields  by  >»cineratioii  a  Wt? 
a^  amounting  to  6.5  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  the  greater  pwt  of  wtaca 
is  phosphate  of  lime,  a  circumstance  which  renders  caseous  matter  tf 
article  of  food  peculiarly  proper  for  young  animals.  ^^ 

Milk  carefully  deprived  of  its  cream  has  a  specific  giarity  of  smw 
1.033;  and  1000  parts  of  it,  accordmg  to  Berzelius,  are  thus  con«tlta^ 
ed:— water  928.75,  caseous  matter  with  a  trace  of  butter  28;  sugar  a 
milk  35;  muriate  and  phosphate  of  potaasa  1.95;  lactic  (acetic)  fl^ 
acetate  of  potassa,  and  a  trace  of  lactate  of  iron  6;  and  earthy  V"^ 
phates  0.30.  Subtracting  the  caseous  matter,  the  remaining  sobstaDcei 
constitute  whey.  . . .  u 

Eggs.'^The  composition  of  the  recent  e^  Mid  the  changes  wdk^ 
undergoes  during  the  process  of  incubation,  have  been  ably  i"^^*  ?". 
ed  by  Dr.  Prout.  (Phd.  Tians.  for  1822.)  New-laid  efgs  arc  i*^ 
heavier  than  water;  but  tfiey  become  lighter  after  a  time,  m  c^b^ 
quence  of  water  e\'af>orating  through  the  pores  of  the  shell,  *"^ 
being  substituted  for  it.  An  egg  of  ordinary  nze  yields  to  '^^^^f^jS. 
about  three-tenths  of  a  grain  of  saHne  matter,  consistin{[  of  ^^^^ 
phates,  carbonates,  and  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  togeio 
with  animal  matter  and  a  little  free  alkali.  a^  o  the 

Of  an  egg  which  weighs  1000  grains,  the  i^ell  constitutes  ^Oo.v,  «» 
white  604.2,  and  the  yelk  288.9  gruns.    The  sheU  contains  ^^^Z^ 
per  cent  of  animal  matter,  one  per  cent,  of  the  pho«ph«t^  ^cMbo- 
and  magnesia,  and  the  residue  is  carbonate  of  lime  with  a  Utue  cstd 
nate  of  magnesia.  , .     .  ^.i 

When  tiie  yelk  of  a  hard  boiled  egg  is  repeatedly  digested  ^^ 
of  specific  pavity  0.807,  until  that  fluid  comes  off  colonriees,  ^^^'^ 
mains  a  white  pulverulent  residuum,  possessed  of  many  of  the  prop^  * 
ties  of  albumen,  but  distinguished  from  that  principle  by  cop^!"**?,- 
large  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  some  unknown  state  of  combin*"^  ' 
The  alcoholic  somtion  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  on  cooling  ^ 
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nosites  ctyfltals  of  a  sebaceous  matter*  and  a  portkni  of  feUoir  semi- 
nuid  oiL  On  distilling  off  the  alcohol  the  ofl  is  left  in  a  separate  slate. 
When  the  ytXk  is  driM  and  burned,  the  phoaphoras  is  converted  into 
phosphoric  acid,  which  melting  into  a  glass  upon  the  surface  of  tiie 
charcoal,  protects  it  from  complete  combustion.  In  the  white  of  ^ 
^8Sf  whicn  consists  chiefly  of  albumen,  sulphur  is  present. 

Tlie  obrious  use  of  the  phosphorus  contMned  in  the  yelk  is  to  sup|^ 
phosphoric  acid  for  forming  the  bones  of  the  chick;  but  Dr.  Prout  waa 
unable  to  discover  any  source  of  the  lime  with  which  that  acid  unites  to 
form  the  earthy  p^rt  of  bone.  It  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  soft  porta 
of  the  e^i  and  hitherto  no  vasculitf  connexion  has  been  traced  between 
the  chick  and  it|i  shell. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  LIQUIDS  OF  3X;R0US  AND  MUCOUS  SURFACES,  &C., 

AND  ON  JURULENT  MATTER. 

Tsa  surface  of  the  cettular  membrane  is  mcustened  with  a  peculiar 
limpid  transparent  fluid  called  fynmht  which  is  in  very  small  quantity 
dunng  health,  but  collects  abundantly  in  some  dropsical  afFections. 
Mr.  Brande  collected  it  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  an  animal  which  had 
been  kept  without  food  for  twenty-four  hours.  Its  chief  constituent  is 
jffltgr^  besides  which  it  contain^  muriate  of  soda  and  albumen,  the  latter ' 
Veing  uTBiicb  «iaut0  ^suiHly  Thaflf  is  isosguIaXScToniy  oy  tne  action  of 
galvanism.  Lymph  does  not  affect  the  colour  of  test  pliper;  but  when 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the'  residue  i^ves  a  green  tint  to  the  syrup  of 
violets. 

The  fluid  secreted  by  serous  membranes  in  s^neral,  such  as  the  peri- 
cardium, pleura,  and  peritoneum,  is  vety  similar  to  Ijrmph.  Accord* 
ing  to  Dr.  Bostock,  100  parts  of  the  liquid  of  the  pencardium  conast 
of  water  93  parts,  albumen  S»5f  mucus  2,.  and  muriate  of  soda  0.5. 
The  serous  fluid  exhaled  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  in  hydrce^ 
phahtB  inUrnw\%  composed,  in  1000  parts,  of  water  988.3,  albumen 
1.66^  muriate  of  potassa  and  soda  7.09,  lactate  (^acetate)  of  soda  and 
its  animal  matter  2.32,  soda  0.28,  and  animal  matter  soluble  only  in 
water,  with  a  trace  of  phosphates,  0.39.  (Berzelius  in  Medico>«hir. 
Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  252.) 

The  liquor  of  the  amnios,  or  the  fluid  contained  in  the  membrane 
which  surrounds  tbeycetotm  uUro^  differs  in  different  animals.  That 
of  the  human  female  was  found  by  Yauquelin  and  Buniva  to  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  albumen,  soda,  muriate  of  soda,  phosphate  and  car- 
bcmate  of  limcL  and  a  matter  like  curd  which  gives  it  a  nulky  appear- 
ance. That  m  the  cow,  aecording  lo  the  same  authority,  contains  the 
a&bstance  already  described  under  the  name  of  amniotic  acid;  but  sev- 
eral other  chemists,  such  as  Prout,  Dulong,  LabiUardi^re,  and  Lassaigne, 
have  been  unable  to  detect  it  X^assaigne  sl^ites,  that  thb  acid  exists  in 
the  fluid  of  the  allantois  of  the  cow.  Dr.  Prout  found  some  sugar  of 
milk  in  tlfe  amnios  of  a  woman.  (Ann.  of  PhU.  v.  417.) 

Rimoum  of  the  JErye.— The  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours  of  the  eye 
contain  h^tt^fr  iDore  thj^i  ^  jf(^  ^f^t,  qf  w^tt^r.    Tli^  other  conatitu^ 
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ents  are  %  small  quantity  of  albmnen,  muriate  and  acetate  of  soda,  pme 
soda,  though  scarcely  sufficient  to  afiect  the  colour  of  test  paper,  and 
animal  matter  soluble  only  in  water,  hut  which  is  not  g^elatin.  (Bene* 
lius.)  The  ciystalUne  lens,  besides  the  usual  salts,  contidns  36  per 
cent  of  a  peculiar  animal  matter,  very  analogous  to  albumen  if  not 
identical  with  it.  In  cold  water  it  is  soluble,  but  is  coagulated  by  boil- 
ing. The  coagulum,  according  to  Berzelins,  has  all  the  properties  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  bl(^  excepting  its  coloun 

The  tears  are  limpid  and  of  a  saline  taste,  dissolve  freely  in  water, 
and,  owing  to  the  presence  of  free  soda,  communmate  a  green  tint  to 
the  blue  infusion  of  violets.  Their  chief  salts  are  the  muriate  and  phos- 
phate of  soda.  According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  the  animal  mst- 
ter  of  the  tears  is  mucus;  but  it  is  more  probably  either  albumen,  or 
some  analogous  principle.  Its  precise  nature  has-  not^  however,  been 
satisfactorily  determined. 

Mueut, — The  term  mueu»  has  been  employed  in  very  different  signi- 
fications. Dr.  Bostock  applies  it  to  a  peculiar  animal  matter  which  is 
soluble  both  in  hot  and  cold  water^  is  not  precipitated  hy  corrosire 
sublimate  or  solution  of  tamun,  is  not  capable  of  forming  a  jelly,  and 
which  yields  a  precipitate  with  subacetate  of  lead.  The  existence  of 
this  principle  has  not,  however,  been  fully  established ^  for  the  pre- 
sence of  muriatic  and  phosphoric  acids,  the  fatter  of  which  is  frequent- 
ly contained  in  animal  fluids,  and  the  former  scarcely  ever  absent,  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  the  precipitates  occasioned  in  them  by  the  salts  of 
lead  or  silver.  But  even  supposing  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bostock  to  be 
correct,  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  some  new  name  to  his  princi- 
ple, and  apply  the  term  mucus  solely  to  the  fluid  secreted  by  mucous 
surfaces. 

The  properties  of  mucus  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  source  from 
which  it  is  derived;  butitsjeading  characters  are  in  all  cases  the  Zmmtf 
and  are  best  exempliifed  in  mucus  from  the  nostrils.  Nasal  mucus,  ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  has  the  following  properties.  Immersed  in  water, 
it  imbibes  so  much  of  that  fluid  as  to  become  bansparent,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  particles  which  remain  opake.  When  dried  on  blot- 
ting paper,  it  loses  its  transparency,  but  again  acquires  it  when  moist- 
ened. It  is  not  coagulated  or  rendered  homy  by  being  boiled  in  water; 
but  as  soon  as  the  ebullition  has  ceased,  it  collects  unchanged  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  is  dissolved  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Nitiic 
acid  at  first  coagfulates  it;  but  by  continued  digestion,  the  mucus  grad- 
ually softens  and  is  iinally  dissolved,  forming  a  clear,  yellow  liquid. 
Acetic  acid  hardens  mucus,  and  does  not  dissolve  it  even  at  a  boiling 
temperature.  Pure  potassa  at  first  renders  it  more  viscid,  but  after- 
wards dissolves  it.  By  tannin  mucus  is  coa^lated,  both  when  soften- 
ed by  the  absorption  of  water,  and  when  dissolved  either  in  an  acid  or 
an  alkali. 

Pub. — Purulent  matter  is  the  fluid  secreted  by  an  inflamed  and  ul- 
cerated surface.  Its  properties  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soie 
from  which  it  is  discharged.  The  purulent  matter  formed  by  an  ill- 
conditioned  ulcer  is  a  thin,  transparent,  acrid,  fetid  ichor;  whereas  a 
healing  sore  in  a  sound  constitution  yields  a  yellowish- white  coloured 
liquid,  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  which  is  described  as  bland,  opake, 
and  inodorous.  This  is  termed  healthy  pus,  and  is  possessed  of  the 
following  properties.  Though  it  appears  homogeneous  to  the  naked 
eye,  when  examined  by  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  consist ^of  minute 
globules  floating  in  a  transparent  liquid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
1.03.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  and  is  thickened,  but  not  dissolved  by 
alcohoL    MThen  recent  it  does  not  aflect  the  colour  of  test  paper;  bat 
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by  ez|KMare  to  the  air  it  becomes  acid.  The  dilate  acida  have  little 
eneet  upon  itf  bat  strong  sulphuricy  nitric^  and  muriatic  acids  dinolTc 
it,  aiid  the  pus  is  thrown  down  by  caution  with  water.  Ammonia  re- 
duces it  to  a  tnnsparent  jelly,  and  gfradually  dissolves  a  considerable  ^ 
portion  of  it.  With  the  fixed  idkalies,  it  forms  a  whitish  ropy  fliLd, 
which  is  decomposed  by  water. 

The  composition  of  pus  has  not  been  ascertained  with  precision  t  but 
its  charactoistic  ingredient  is  more  closely  allied  toidbumen  than  the 
other  aiumtd  principles* 

Seyetal  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  a  chemical  test  for  dis* 
tinguisMng  pus  from  mucus.  When  these  fluids  are  in  their  natural 
state,  the  appearance  of  each  is  so  characteristic  that  the  distinction 
eannot  be  attended  wldi  any  difficulty;  but  on  the  contrary,  when  a 
BNicoils  surface  is  inflamed,  its  secretion  becomes  opake,  and,  as  some- 
tftnes  happens  in  some  pufanonaty  diseases,  acquires  more  or  less  of 
the  aspedb  of  pus.  1^.  Charles  Darwm,  who  eaumined  tius  subjeclb, 
pointed  out  three  grounds  of  distinction  between  them.  %.  Wben  the 
solution  of  these  liquids  in  sulphuric  acid  is  diluted,  the  ptis  subsides  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  mucus  remains  suspended  in  the  water.  3.  When 
pus  and  eatarriial  mucus  are  difiUsed  through  water,  the  former  sinks^ 
and  the  latter  floats.  3.  Pus  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  potassa 
by  water,  while  the  solution  of  mucus  is  not  decomposed  hj  similar 
treatment  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  sjrstem  of  chemistty,  has  -given  the 
following  test  on  the  authority  of  Grasmeyer.  The  substance  to  be  ex- 
amined, after  being  tritura^  with  its  own  weight, of  water,  is  mixed 
with  an  edual  quantity  of  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa. 
If  it  contain  pus,  a  transparent  jelly  forms  in  a  few  hours;  but  this  does 
not  happen  if  mucus  onlv  is  present.  Dr^  Toung,  in  his  work  on  Con- 
sumptive IKseases,  has  given  a  very  elegant  character  for  distinguisMng 
pus,  founded  on  its  opmal  properties.  •  But  the  practical  utili^  of  tests 
of  any  kind  is  rendered  very  questionable^  by  tiie  fact  that  inflamed  , 
mucous  membranes  may  secrete  genuine  pus  without  breach  of  sur- 
face^ and  that  the  natural  passes  into  purulent  secretion  by  insensible 
shades. 

Sweat. — ^Watery  vapour  b  continually  passing  off  by  the  skin  in 
the  form  of  insensible  perspiration;  but  When  the  external  heat  is  con- 
siderable, or  violent  bodily  exercise  is  taken,  drops  of  fluid  collect 
upon  the  surface,  and  constitute  what  is  called  sweat.  This  fluid  con- 
sists chiefly  of  water;  but  it  contains  some  muriate  of  soda  and  free 
acetic  acid,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has  a  sadine  taste  and  an  acid 
•eaction. 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THE  URINE  AND  URINART  CONCRETIONS. 

Thb  urine  differs  from  most  of  the  animal  fluids  which  have  been  I 

described  by  not  serving  any  ulterior  purpose  in  the  animal  economy.  ] 
It  is  merely  an  excretion  derigned  for  ejecting  from  the  svstem  sub. 

stances,  which,  by  their  accumulation  within  the  bo^,  would  speedily  '^ 

48»                                                       '  ^ 
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prove  iatal  to  health  and  life.  The  sole  office  of  the  kidneys,  indeed, 
appears  to  connst  in  separating  from  the  blood  the  superfiaoaS  matten 
that  are  not  required  or  adapted  for  nutrition,  or  which  have  alwidy 
formed  part  of  the  body,  and  been  remoVed  by  abscn-ption.  The  sub- 
stances which  in  particiUar  pass  off  by  this  organ  are  nitrogen,  in  the 
form  of  highly  azotized  pfoducts,  and  various  siJine  and  earthy  com. 
pounds.  This  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  great  diversity  of  diffeient 
substances  contained  in  the  urine. 

The  quantity  of  the  urine  is  affected  by  various  causes*  especially  hf 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  liquids  received  into  the  stomach;  but 
on  an  average  a  healthy  person  voids  between  thirty  and  forty  ounca 
daily.  The  quality  of  this  fluid  is  likewise  influenced  by  the  same  ci^ 
cumstances,  being  sometimes  in  a  very  dilute  state,  and  at  others  higb* 
ly  concentrated.  Tlie  urine  voided  in  the  morning  by  a  person  wiio 
has  fed  heartily,  and  taken  no  more  fluids  than  is  sufficient  forsatisfyiof; 
thirst,  may  be  regarded  as  aflbrding  the  best  specimen  of  natural  heil* 
thy  urine. 

The  urind  in  this  state  is  a  transparent  limpid  fluid  of  an  amber  col- 
our, having  a  saline  taste,  and  while  warm  emitting  an  odour  which  » 
slightly  aromatic,  and  not  at  all  disagreeable.  Its  specific  gravity  in  iti 
moat  concentrated  form  is  about  1.030.  It  gives  a  red  tint  to  litmus 
paper,  a  circumstance  which  indicates  the  presence  either  of  a  free 
acid  or  of  a  supersalt.  Though  at  first  quite  transparent,  an  insoloble 
matter  is  deposited  on  standing;  so  that  urine,  voided  at  night,  is  fouflo 
to  have  a  light  cloud  floating  in  it  by  the  following  morning.  This  sub- 
stance consists  in  part  of  mucus  from  the  urinary  passages,  and  partJ/ 
of  superurate  of  ammonia,  which  is  much  more  soluble  in  wtfm  tbanm 
cold  water.  . 

The  urine  is  very  prone  to  spontaneous  decomposition.  When  kcp* 
for  two  or  three  days  it  acquires  a  strong  urinous  smelly  and  as  "*^P*!? 
trefaction  proceeds,  the  du>agreeable  odour  increases,  until  at  length  ^ 
becomes  exceedingly  oflTensive.  A»  soon  as  these  changes  c*^"'*"^"^ 
the  urine  ceases  to  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  the  eai&y  pbospw 
are  deposited.  In  a  short  time,  a  free  slkali  makes  its  appearana| 
and  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  gradually  gc°^' 
ated.  Similar  changes  may  be  produced  in  recent  urine  ^J  ^ 
tinued  boiling.  In  both  cases  the  phenomena  are  owing  to  the  ^r\| 
position  of  urea,  which  is  almost  entirely  resolved  into  carbonate 
ammonia.  .^ 

The  composition  of  the  urine  has  been  studied  by  several  chm^ 
but  the  most  recent  and  elaborate  analysis  of  this  fluid  is  by  ^^^^l  of 
According  to  the  researches  of  th'is  indefatigable  chemist,  lOOupa"* 
urine  are  composed  of 


Water,  -....- 

Urea,  ------ 

Uric  acid,  -.--.- 

Free  lactic  acid,  lactate  of  ammonia,  and  animal  matter  not 

separable  from  them,  - 

Mucus  of  the  bladder, 
Sulphate  of  potassa,  -  -  -  - 

Sulphate  of  soda,  .  -  .  -. 

phosphate  of  soda,  -  -  -  - 

phosphate  of  ammonia,  -  - 

Muriate  of  soda,  .  .  -  - 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  .  -  .  , 

Earthy  matters,  with  a  trace  of  fluate  of  lime. 
Siliceous  earth. 


933.00 

30.10 
1.00 

0.32 
3.71 
3.16 
2.94 
1.65 
4.45 
1.50 
1.00 
0.03 
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Besides  the  ingredients  included  in  the  preceding  list,  the  urine  con- 
tains several  other  substances  in  small  quantity.  From  the  property 
this  fluid  possesses  of  blackening  silver  vessels  in  which  it  is  evaporat- 
ed,  owing  to  the  formation  of  sulphuret  of  silver,  Proust  inferred  the 
presence  of  unoxidized  sulphur;  and  Dr.  Prout,  from  the  odour  of  phos- 
pharetted  hydrogen,  which  he  thinks  he  has  perceived  in  putrefying 
urine,  suspects  that  phosphorus  is  likewise  present.  The  urine  also 
contains  a  peculiar  yellow  colouring  matter  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
obtained  in  a  separate  state.  From  the  precipitate  occasioned  in  urine 
hy  the  infusion  of  gall-nuts,  the  presence  of  gelatin  has  been  inferred; 
but  this  effect  appears  owmg  to  the  presence  not  of  gelatin  but  of  a 
email  portion  of  albumen. 

According  to  Scheele,  the  urine  of  infants  sometimes  cont^ns  ben- 

•  zoic  acid,  a  compound  which,  when  present,  maybe  easily  procured 

by  evaporating  the  urine  nearly  to  the  consistence  of  s^rup,  and  adding 

muriiittc  acid.     The  precipitate,  consisting  of  uric  and  benzoic  acids, 

is  digested  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  benzoic  acid. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Berzelius,.  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  any  free  acid  be  present  in  healthy  urine.  Dr.  Prout,  with  every 
appearance  of  justice,  maintains  that  the  acidity  of  recent  urine  is  oc- 
casioned by  supersalt^  and  not  by  uncombined  acid.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  acid  reaction  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  soperurate  of  ammonia,  salts  which  he 
finds  may  co-exist,  in  a  liquid  without  mutual  decomposition.  A  very 
strong  argument,  which  to  me  indeed  appears  conclusive,  in  favour  of 
this  view,  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that  on  adding  muriatic  acid  to  re* 
cent  urine,  minute  crystals  of  uric  acid  are  gradually  depoated,  as 
always  happens  when  this  acid  subsides  slowly  from  a  state  of  solu- 
tion; but,  on  the  contrary,  if  no  free  acid  is  added,  an  amorphous 
sediment,  which  Dr.  Prout  regards  as  soperurate  of  ammonia,  is  ob- 
tained. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  composition ^f  human  urine  in  its  na<* 
tural  healthy  state.  But  this  fluid  is  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  mor-, 
bid  conditions,  which  arise  either  from  the  deficiency  or  excess  of  cer- 
tain principles  which  it  ought  to  contain,  or  from  the  presence  of  others 
whony  foreign. to  its  composition.  As  the  study  of  these  affections  af- 
fords an  interesting  example  of  the  application  of  chemistry  to  pathol- 
ogy and  the  practice  of  medidne,  I  shall  briefly  mention  some  of  the 
<nost  important  morbid  states  of  this  fluid,  referring  for  more  ample  de- 
tails to  the  excellent  treatise  of  Dr.  trout* 

•^  Of  the  substances  which,  though  naturally  wanting,  are  sometimes 
contained  in  the  urine,  the  most  remarkable  is  sugar,  which  is  secreted 
by  the  kidneys  in  diabetes.  (Page  539.)  Diabetic  urine  has  a  sweet 
taste,  and  yields  a  syrup  by  evaporation,  is  almost  always  of  a  pale  straw 
colour,  and  in  general  has  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  or^nary  urine. 
It  contains  a  remarkably  small  proportion  of  azotized  substances,  so 
that  it  has  no  tendency  to  putrefy;  but  the  presence  of  sugar  renders  it 
susceptible  of  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation. 

The  acidifying  process  which  is  constantly  going  forward  in  the  kid- 
neys, as  evinced  by  the  formation  of  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  uric 
^cids,  sometimes  proceeds  to  a  morbid  extent,  in  consequence  of  which 
two  acids,  the  oxalic  and  nitric,  are  generated,  neither  of  which  exists 
in  healthy  urincr  The  former,  by  uniting  with  lime,  gives  rise  to  one  of 
the  worst  kinds  of  urinary  concretions;  and  the  latter,  in  the  opinion  of 
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Dr.  Prout,  Icftdi  to  the  production  of  porponte  of  aiBmoua  bj  fcjictiiig 
€n  one  acid. 

In  severe  caiet  of  jaandtce*  the  bile  paaset  from  the  blood  into  the 
kidneyi*  and  communicates  a  yellow  colonr  to  the  urine.  The  moet  dei- 
kate  test  of  its  presence  is  muriatie  acid,  which  causes  a  green  tint. 

Though  iitt>umen   is  contained  in  rery  minute  quantity  in  benldij 
urine,  in  some  diseases  it  is  present  in  hrge  proportion.     Accotnlin^  to    | 
Ilr.  Blackall,  it  is  characteristic  of  certain  kinds  of  dropsy,  accompsaiied 
inth  an  inflammatory  dii^esia,  as  in  that  which  supervenes  in  scarlet 
fereri  and  Dr.  Prout  has  described  two  cases  of  slbonunous  urines  ia 
which,  without  any  febrile  symptoms,  albumen  existed  in  such  quantity 
that  spontaneous  coagulation  took  place  within  the  bladder.     From  die 
Medical  Reports  lately  published  by  Dr.  Bright,  it  appears  that  drop- 
ncal  effusions  are  sometimes  owing  to  an  inflammatory  or  diseased  state 
of  the  kidneys;  and  in  these  cases  the  urine  commonly  contains  so  much 
albumen  as  to  be  rendered  turbid  by  heat.    So  regular  indeed  Is  its  oo* 
currence,  that  Dr.  Bright  conaders  albuminous  urine,  in  dropsical  pa- 
tients, to  be  a  sign  of  renal  disease. 

In  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  under  this  malady.  Dr.  Bostock  de- 
tected a  ciystalUne  substance  resembling  urea;  and  Dr.  Christiaon,  pur* 
suing  the  inquiry,  obtained  urea  with  ail  its  characteristic  propeitiea 
(Eduib.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  Oct  1829.) 

In  certain  states  of  the  system  urea  is  generated  in  an  unusually  saaB 
proportion.    This  occurs  especially  in  diabeUs  meUUuSt  and  in  acute  and 
chrome  inflammation  of  the  liyer,  diseases  in  which  urea  is  stud  some- 
times to  be  wholly  wanting;  but  the  experience  of  Dr.  Prout  has  led 
him  to  doubt  if  it  is  ever  entirely  absent.    Dr.  Henry  has  shown  that 
urea,  when  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  sugar,  cannot  be 
discovered  by  the  usual  lest  of  nitric  acid;  and,  consequently,  that 
though  present  in  diabetic  urine,  it  may  be  easily  overlooked.    The  00* 
thod  by  which  he  has  succeeded  in  detecting  it  in  such  cases  is  by  distil- 
lation,  urea  being  the  only  known  animal  principle  which  is  converted 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia  at  a  boiling  temperature.     (Medico-chir. 
Trans,  ii.  137.)    During  the  hjrsteric  paroxysm,  also,  the  animal  matters 
of  the  urine  are  deflcient,  while  it^  saline  ingredients  are  secreted  in 
unusual  quantity.    An  excess  of  urea  occa&onally  exists.     The  mode 
by  which  Dr.  Prout  estimates  the  proportion  of  this  principle  is  by  put^ 
ting  the  urine  in  a  watch-glass,  ana  carefully  adding  to  it  nearly  an  equal 
quantity  of  nitric  acid,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  acid  may  collect  at  the 
bottom,    if  spontaneous  crystallizktion  ensue,  an  excess  of  urea  is  indi- 
cated; and  the  degree  of  excess  may  be  inferred  approximately  by 
marking  the  time  which  elapses  before  the  effect  takes  place.    Undi- 
luted healthy  urine  yields  crystals  only  after  an  interval  of  half  an  hour; 
but  the  nitrate  crystallizes  within  that  interval  when  the  urea  is  in  ex- 


An  unusually  abundant  secretion  of  uric  acid  is  a  circumstance  by  no 
means  uncommon.  In  some  instances  this  acid  makes  its  appearances  in 
a  free  state;  but  happily  it  generally  occurs  in  combination  with  an 
alkal'i,  especially  witn  soda  or  ammonia.  As  the  urates  are  much  more  . 
soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold  water,  the  urine  in  which  they  abound  is 
quite  clear  at  the  moment  of  being  voided,  but  deposites  a  copious  sedi- 
.  ment  in  cooling.  The  undue  secretion  of  these  salts^  if  temporaxy,  oc-" 
casions  scarcely  any  inconvenience,  and  arises  from  such  slight  causes^ 
that  it  frequenUy  takes  place  without  being  noticed.  This  affection  is 
generally  produced  by  errors  in  diet,  whether  as  to  quantity  or  quali^, 
and  by  all  causes  which  interrupt  the  digestive  process  in  any  of  its 
stages,  or  render  it  imperfect.    Dr.  Prout  specifies  unfermented  heavy 
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breads  i^nd  hard  boiled  paddings  or  dumpling^,  as  in  particular  dispos- 
ing to  the  formation  of  the  urates.  These  sediments  have  commonly  a 
yellowish  tint,  which  ilB  communicated  by  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
urine;  or  when  they  are  deposited  in  fevers,  forming  the  lateritous  sedi- 
inent,  they  are  red,  in  consequence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  urine 
being  then  more  abundant.  In  fevers  of  an  irritable  nature,  as  in  hec- 
tic, the  sediment  has  a  pink  oc»iour,  which  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Prout  to 
the  presence  of  puimurate  of  ammoma,  and  by  Proust  to  rosacic  acid. 
(Page  541.) 

So  long  as  uric  acid  remains  in  combination  with  a  base,  it  never 
yields  a  crystalline  depo^te;  but  when  this  acid  is  in  excess  and  in  a 
free  state,  its  very  sparing^  solubility  causes  it  to  separate  in  minute 
crystals,  even  within  the  bladder,  giying  rise  to  two  of  the  most  (Us- 
tressiug  complaints  to  which  human  nature  is  subject, — to  gravel  when 
the  crystals  are  detached  from  one  another,  and  when  agglutinated  by 
anhnal  matter  into  concrete  masses,  to  the  disease  called  the  gtone. 
These  diseases  may  arise  either  from  uric  acid  being  directly  secreted 
by  the  kidneys,  or,  as  Dr.  Prout  suspects,  from  the  formation  of  some 
other  acid,  by  which  the  urate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed.  The  ten- 
dency of  urine  to  contain  free  acid  occurs  most  frequently  in  dyspeptic 
persons  of  a  gouty  habit,  and  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
uric  or  lithic  acid  diathesis.  In  these  individuals  the  disposition  to  undue 
ftddity  of  the  urine  is  superadded  to  that  state  of  the  system  which  leads 
to  an  unusual  supply  of  the  urates. 

A  deficiency  of  the  acid  in  urine  is  not  less  injurious  than  its  excess. 
As  phosphate  of  lime  in  its  neutral  state  is  insoluble  in  water,  this  salt 
cannot  be  dissolved  in  urine  except  by  being  in  the  form  of  a  superphos- 
|ii^e.  Hence  it  happens  that  healthy  urine  yields  a  precipitate,  when 
It  b  neutralized  by  an  alkali;  and  if,  by  tlie  indiscriminate  employment 
9f  alkslina  medicines,  or  fW^m  any  other  ^ause,  the  urine,  while  yet 
vntlun  the  bladder,  is  rendtred  neutral,  the  earthy  phosphates  are  ne- 
cessarily deposited,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  for  the  fono^uon  of  a 
stbne. 

Urinary  Concretions. 

The  first  step  towards  a  knowledge  of  urinary  calculi  was  made  in  the 
year  1776  by  Scheele,  who  showed  that  many  of  the  concretions  formed 
in  the  bladder  consist  of  uric  or  lithic 'acid.  The  subject  was  afterwards 
successfully  investigated  by  Drs.  -Wollaston  and  Pearson  in  this  country, 
and  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  in  France;  but  the  merit  of  having  firat 
ascertained  the  composition  and  chemical  charapters  of  most  of  the 
species  of  urinary  calculi  at  present  known,  belongs  to  Dr.  Wollaston. 
(Phil.  Trans,  fbf  1797.)  The  chemists  who  have  since  materially  con- 
tributed to  advance  our  knowledge  of  this  department  of  science,  are 
Dr.  Heniy,  Mr.  Brande,  Dr.  Prout,  and  the  late  Dr.  Marcet,  to  whose 
**  Essay  on  the  Chemical  History  and  MecUcal  Treatment  of  Calculous 
Disorders,"  I  may  refer  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  studying  this  im- 
portant subject. 

The  most  common  Unds  of  urinaiy  concretions  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  six  species:  1.  The  uric  acid  calculus;  2.  The  bone-earth 
calculus,  principally  consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime;  3.  The  ammoniaco- 
jnag^esian  phosphate;  4.  The  fusible  calculus,  being  a  mixture  of  the 
|wo  preceding  species^  5.  The  mulberry  calculus,  composed  of  oxalate 
of  lime;  and,  lastly.  The  cystic  oxide  calculu^.  (Marcet.) 

1.  The  uric  acid  fbrms  a  hard  inodorous  concretion,  commonly  of  an 
<yval  form,  of  a  brownish  or  fiiwn-colour,  and  smooth  surface.  These 
calculi  consist  of  layers  arranged  concentrically  around  a  central  ns^r 
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deusy  the  laminae  beings  distinguished  froBt  each  other  by  *.  wiXif^A  £^ 
ference  in  colour,  and  sometimes  by  the  interposition  of  some  other 
substance. 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  following  chanbctemw  It 
is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  muriatic  acid.  Dig^este^i  in  pure 
potassa  it  quickly  disappears,  and  on  adding  an  acid  to  the  solution*  the 
uric  acid  is  precipitated.  It  is  dissolved  with  effervescence  by  nttm 
acid,  and  the  solution  yields  purpurate  of  ammonia  when  eTaporated. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  black,  emits  a  peculiar  aninisU  odour, 
and  is  gradually  consumed,  leaving  a  trace  of  white  ash,  whicb  has  wm 
alkaline  reaction. 

As  A  variety  of  this  species  may  be  mentioned  urate  of  siniiiMHiia»  a 
rare  kind  of  calculus  first  noticed  by  Fourcroy.  Mr.  Bnmde  stnd  Dr. 
Harcet  expressed  a  doubt  of  its  ever  forming  an  independent  o<mer» 
tion;  but  its  existence,  as  such,  has  been  established  by  Dr.  Piout.  The 
calculus  of  urate  of  ammonia  has  the  same  general  chbmicad  cbnae' 
ters  as  that  composed  of  uric  acid,  from  which  it  is  disting^iiahed  by  iti 
solubility  in  boiling  watery  when  reduced  to  powder,  and  by  its  solution 
in  potassa  being  attended  with  the  disengagement  of  ammomau  It  de* 
flagrates  remarkably  before  the  blow-pipe.  (Medico6<:lur.  Tiaiis.  x> 
389.) 

2.  The  bone-earth  calculus,  first  correctly  analyzed  by  Dr.  Wollnstoi^ 
consists  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  surface  of  these  calculi  is  of  n  pale 
brown  colour,  and  quite  smooth  as  if  they  had  been  polished.  When 
sawed  through  the  middle,  they  are  found  to  be  laminated  in  a  very  re- 
gular manner,  and  the  layers  in  general  adhere  so  slightly  that  they  may 
be  separated  with  ease  into  concentric  crusts.  Dr.  Yellowly,  inscTeral 
bone- earth  concretions,  has  detected  small  quantities  of  carbonate  «f 
Cme,  which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  others. 

This  calculus,  when  reduced 4e |iowder^  -dififwlyf^g  with  facility  in  ^^ 
lute  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  potassa.  Befbre,tEel||DW* 
pM  it  first  assumes  a  black  colour,  from  the  decompo^tion  of  a  little 
animal  m^ttei^  and  then  becomes  quite  white,  undergoing  no  farther 
change  unless  the  heat  be  very  intense,  when  it  is  fused. 

3.  Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  was  first  described  as  a  eon- 
stituent  of  urinary  calculi  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  It  rarely  exists  quite  alone, 
beciause  the  same  state  of  urine  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  this  spe- 
cies, favoui-s  the  deposition  of  phosphate  of  lime;  but  it  is  frequently  the 
prevailing  ingredient.  It  often  appears  in  the  form  of  minute  sparkling 
crystals,  diffused  over  the  surface  or  between  the  interstices  of  otiier 
calculous  laminae. 

Calculi,  in  which  this  salt  prevails,  ax^  generally  white,  and  less  com- 
pact than  the  foregoing  species.  When  reduced  to  powder  they  are 
dissolved  by  cold  acetic  acid,  and  still  more  easily  by  the  stronger  aods^ 
the  salt  being  thrown  down  unchanged  by  ammonia.  Digest^  in  pure 
potassa  it  emits  an  ammoniacal  odour,  but  it  is  not  dissolved.  Befeie 
the  blowpipe,  a  smell  of  ammonia  is  given  out,  it  diminishes  in  aze^ 
and  melts  into  a  white  pearl  with  rather  more  facility  than  phosphate  (^ 
lime^ 

4.  The  fuable  calculus,  the  nature  of  which  was  first  determined  by 
Dr.  Wollaston,  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  preeeding  speeies.  It  b  com- 
inonly  of  a  white  colour,  and  its  fracture  is  usually  ragged  and  uneven. 
It  is  more  friable  than  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  calculus»  separates 
easily  into  layers,  and  leaves  a  white  dust  on  the  fingers.  These  cotv- 
cretions  are  very  common,'  and  sometimes  attain  a  large  size. 

The^  fusible  calculus  is  characterized  by  the  faciBty  with  which  it 
melts  into  a  pearly  globide,   which  is  sometimes  quite  transparent. 
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I     Wtbcn  reduced  to  irawder^  and  put  into  cold  acetic  acid,  the  phosphate 
I     of  ammonia  and  magnesia  is  dissolved,  and  the  phosphate  of  lime,  al« 

most  the  whole  of  which  is  left,  dissolves  readily  in  muriatic  acid. 
I  5.  The  mulberry  calculus,  so  )iamed  from  its  resemblance  to  the  frait 
I  of  the  mulberry,  was  first  proved  to  consist  of  oxalate  of  lime  by  Dr. 
\  Wollaston.  This  concretion  is  sufficiently  chara<^erized  by  its  dark-co- 
I  loured  tuberculated  surface;  but  it  may  also  be  distinguished  chemically 
,  by  the  following  properties.  Heated  before  the  blowpipe,,  the  oxalic 
I  acid  is  decompcSeid,  and  pure^Ume  remains,  which  g^ves  a  strong  brown 
i     ftain  to  mobtened  turmene  paper.    It  is  insoluble  in  the  alkalies;  but  by 

digestion  in  carbonate  of  potassa  it  is  decomposed,  and  the  insoluble 
,     carbonate  of  lime  is  left     When  reduced  to  powder  and  digested  in 

muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  a  perfect  solution  is  efieeted.     It  is  not  dissolved 


.     bv  acetic  acid,  a  circumstance  which,  distinguishes  it  from  the  ammo^ 
nuuio-mag^esian  phosphate;  and  it  is  distinguished  from  phosphate  of 


lime  by  being  insoluble  in  phosphoric  acid. 

6.  The  cystic  oxide  was  described  by  its  discoverer  Dr.  WoUaston 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1810.  This  concretion  is  not  lam- 
inated, but  appears  as  one  uniform  mass,  confusedly  crystallized 
through  its  whole  substance,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  though  more  compact.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  emits  a  peculiariy  fetid  smell,  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
uric  acid,  and  is  consumed.  It  is  characterized  by  the  great  variety  of 
reagents  in  which  it  is  soluble.  It  is  dissolved  abundantiy  by  the  mu- 
riatic, nitric,  sulphuric,  and  oxalic  acids;  by  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  and 
lime-water;  and  even  by  the  neutral  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa.  It 
IS  insoluble  in  water,  Mcohol,  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  in  the  tar- 
taric, citric,  and  acetic  acids. 

From  the  similarity  which  this  substance  bears  to  certain  oxides  in 
uniting  both  with  acids  and  alkalies.  Dr.  WoUaston  termed  it  an  oxide,. 
.andgwe  it  the  name  of  c^aIm^  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  peculiar 
to  the  bladder.    Dr..  Marcet,  however^  has  foutid  it  in  the  kichiey. 

Cystic  oxide  is  a  rare  species  of  calculus.  In  this  country  seven  spe- 
cimens only  have  been  found; — two  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  two  by  Dr. 
Henry,  and  three  by  Dr.  Marcet.  Professor  Stromeyer  has  met  with 
two  instances  of  it  in  one  family,  and  In  one  of  the  cases  the  cystic 
oxide  was  also  detected  in  the  urine.  M.  Lassaigne  has  likewise  found 
it  in  a  stone  taken  from  the  bladder  of  a  dog.  From  the  analysis  of  this 
chemist,  100  parts  of  cystic  oxide  are  composed  of  carbon  36.2,  bydi,  o- 
gen  12.8,  oxygen  17,  and  nitrogen  34, 

Jt  is  remarkable  that  cystic  oxide  is  never  accompanied  with  the  mat- 
ter of  any  other  concretion;  whereas  the  other  species  are  frequently 
met  with  in  the  same  stone.  They  are  sometimes  so  intimately  mixed 
that  they  can  be  separated  ftom  onp  another  only  by  chemical  analysis,  • 
forming  what  is  called  a  compound  calculus;  but  more  frequentiy  the 
concretion  conssts  of  two  or  more  different  species  arranged  in  distinct 
alternate  layers.    This  is  termed  the  akamating  calculus. 

Besides  the  calculi  just  mentioned,  a  few  other  species  have  been 
noticed.  I'wo  weire  described  by  Dr.  Marcet  under  the  mtoies  of 
SttfUhic  oxide  vxvA  fibrinous  oakukts,  both  of  which«re  exceedingly  rare. 
Xanthic  oxide  is*  of  a  reddfSh  or  yellow  colour,  is  soluble  both  in  acids 
and  alkalies,  and  its  solution  in  nitric  acid,  when  evaporated,  assumes  a 
bright  lemon-yeUow  tint,  a  property  to  which  it  o^es  it^  name,  and  by 
which  it  is  characterized.  (f«(*^«$  yellow.)  The  fibrinous  calculus  de- 
rives its  nime  Irom  fibrin,  to  which  its  properties  are  closely  analogous. 
The  tiiird  species  consists  chiefty  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  likewise 
of  rare  occurrence*    It  is  probable  that  in  some  very  uncommon  cases, 


J 
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• 
ilica  fonns  the  principal  ingredient  of  a  stone;  at  least  silieeous  mi^ef 
vas  found  by  Mr,  Yenables  to  be  voided  in  one  if  not  in  Vwa  cases  of 
gravel.     (Journal  of  Science,  N.  S.  vi.  234.) 

Ftom  the  solubility  of  urinary  concretions  in  chemical  menstrua, 
hi  ipes  were  once  entertained  that  reagents  mig^ht  be  introduced  into  the 
urine  through  the  medium  of  the  blood,  or  be  at  once  injected  into  ^ 
bladder,  so  as  to  dissoWe  urinary  calculi,  and  thus  supersede  the  neces* 
stty  of  a  painful  and  dangerous  operation.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
that^  for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  acid  or  alkaline 
solutions  of  greater  strength  than  may  safely  be  introduced  into  the 
bladder;  and  consequently  all  attempts  of  the  kind  have  been  abandoned. 
The  last  suggestion  of  this  nature  was  made  by  Messrs.  Prevost  and  Do- 
mis,  who  proposed  to  disunite  the  elements  of  calculi  by  means  of  gal* 
vanism.  This  agent,  however,  though  it  may  produce  this  effect  oot 
of  the  body,  will  scarcely,  I  conceive,  be  found  admissible  in  practice. 


SECTION  VI.  I 

ON  THE  SOLID  PARTS  OF  ANIHALS. 

Bone^  Horn^  Membranes^   Tendons^  Ligaments^         I 

Muscles,  ^c. 

i 

lloHss  consist  of  earthy  salts  and  animal  matter  intimately  blended; 
the  former  of  which  are  designed  for  giving  sofidity  and  harness,  and 
the  latter  for  agglutinating  the  earthy  particles.  The  anitnal  substances 
are  chiefly  cartilage,  gelatin,  and  a  peculiar  fatty  matter  called  marrow. 
On  reducing  bones  to  powder,  and  digesting  them  in  water,  the  ht  rises 
and  swims  upon  its  surface,  while  the  gelatin  is  dissolved.  By  digest- 
ing bones  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  both  the  gelatm  and  earthy  salts  are 
dissolved,  and  the  pure  cartilage  is  left,  which  is  ftexible,  but  retains 
the  original  figure  of  the  boiie.  The  cartilage  of  bones  is  formed  be- 
fore the  earthy  matter,  and  constitutes  the  nidus  in  which  the  latter  is 
deposited.  In  its  chemical  properties,  it  is  very  analogous  to  coagulated 
albumen. 

'^^''hen  bones  are  heated  in  close  vessels,  a  large  quantity  of  car- 
bonale  of  ammonia,  some  fetid  empjrreumatic  oil,  and  the  usual  in- 
flammable gases,  pass  over  into  the  recipient;  while  a  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  earthy  matter,  called  animal  charcoal,  remains  in  the  re- 
tort If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  heated  to  redness  in  an  open  fire, 
the  charcoal  is  consumed,  and  a  pure  white  friable  earth  is  the  sole 
resutue. 

Accordmg  to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  100  parts  of  dry  human  bones 
consist  of  animal  masters  33.3,  phosphate  pf  lime  51.04,  carbonate  of 
lime  11.30,  fl.uate  of  lime  2,  phosphate  of  .magnesia  1.16,  and  soda, 
mur.  te  of  soda,  and  water  1.2.  Mr.  Hatchett  found,  also,  a  small  quan- 
tity o  r  sulphate  of  linie;  and  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  discovered  traces 
of  alimina,  silica,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

Teeth  are  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  bone;  but  the  enamel 
dissolves  completely  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  therefore  is  free  from  car- 
tilage.    From  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Pepys,  the  enamel  contains  78  per 
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vent  oi  phosplukte  and  6  of  carbonate  of  ]ime»  the  residue  being  pro- 
bably gelatin.  The  composition  of  ivory  i^  similar  to  that  of  the  Dony 
natter  of  teeth  in  general. 

The  shells  of  eggpi  and  the  covering  of  crustacedas  animals,  sach 
as  lobsters,  crabs,  and  the  starfish,  consist  of  earbonate  and  a  little 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  animal  matter.  The  ^ells  of  oysten,  muscles, 
and  other  molluscous  animala  consist  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  animal  matter,  and  the  composition  of  pearl  and  mother  of 
pearl  is  similar. 

Horn  differs  from  bone  in  containing  only  a  trace  of  earth.  It  con- 
nsts  chiefly  of  gelatin  and  a  cartilaginous  substance  like  coa^lated 
albumen.  The  composition  of  the  nails  and  hoofs  of  animals  is  sim* 
ilar  to  that  of  hom^  and  the  cuticle  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  sub« 
stances. 

Tendons  appear  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  gelatin;  for  they 
are  soluble  in  boiling  water,  send  the  solution  yields  an  abundant  jelly 
on  cooling.  The  composition  of  the  true  skin  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  tendons.  Membranes  and  ligaments  are  composed  chiefly  of  gelatin, 
but  they  also  contain  some  substance  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is 
nmilar  to  coagulated  albumen. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Vauquelin,  the  principal  ingredient  of 
hair  is  a  peculiar  animal  substance,  insoluble  in  water  at  212^  F.,  but 
which  may  be  dissolved  in  that  liquid  by  means  of  Papin's  digester,  and 
is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potassa.  Besides  this  substance,  hair  contains 
oil,  sulphur,  silica,  iron,  manganese,  and  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  colour  of  ihe  hair  depends  on  that  of  its  oil;  and  the  efl*ect 
of  metallic  solutions,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  in  staining  the  hair,  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  sulphur. 

The  composition  of  wool  and  feathers  appears  analogous  to  that  of 
luor.  The  quill  part  of  the  feather  was  found  by  Mr.  Hatchett  to  con- 
^t  of  coagulated  albumen. 

Silk  is  covered  with  a  peculiar  varnish  which  is  soluble  in  boiling 
water  and  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  amounts  to  about  23  per  cent,  of 
the  raw  material.  By  digestion  in  alcohol  it  is  also  deprived  of  a  por- 
tion of  wax.  The  remaining  fibrous  structure  has  been  examined  in  a 
very  imperfect  manner.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  a  yellow  crystalline  substance  of  a  bitter  taste. 

The  flesh  of  animals,  or  muscUy  consists  essentially  of  fibrin;  but  in- 
dependently of  this  principle,  it  contains  teveral  other  ingredients,  such 
as  albumen,  gelatin,  a  peculiar  extractive  matter  called  osmazome,  fat, 
and  salts,  substances  which  are  chiefly  derived  fxcMn  the  blood,  vessels, 
and  cellular  membrane,  dispersed  through  the  muscles.  On  macerat- 
ing flesh,  cut  into  small  fragments,  in  successive  portions  of  cold  wa- 
ter, the  albumen,  osmazome,  and  salts  are  dissolved;  and  on  boiling 
the  solution,  the  albumen  b  coagulated.  From  the  remaning  Uquid, 
the  osmazome  may  be  procured  in  a  separate  state  by  evaporating  to 
the  consistence  of  an  extract,  and  treating  it  with  cold  alcohol.  By  the 
action  of  boiling  water,  the  gelatin  of  the  muscle  is  dissolved,  the  fat  melts 
and  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  pure  fibrin  remains. 

The  characteristic  odour  and  taste  of  soup  are  owing  to  the  osma- 
xome.  This  substance  ip  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  tod  is-  distin- 
guished from  the  other  animal  principles  by  solubility  in  water  andalco- 
bol,  whether  cold  or  at  a  boihng  temperature,  and  by  not  forming  a 
jelly  when  its  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation.  like  gelathi 
and  albu]DeD»  it  yields  a  precipitate  with  infusion  of  gall  nuti. 
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Tbe  mbsUnce  of  the  bniiit  nervet,  and  spinal  marroir  difien  fron 
that  of  all  odier  animal  textures.  The  most  elaborate  analyas  of  cere- 
bral matter  is  by  Vauqaelin,  who  found  that  100  parts  of  it  consist  of 
water  80,  albumen  7,  white  fatty  matter  4.53,  red  fatty  matter  0.70^ 
osmazome  1.13,  phosphorus  1.5,  and  acids,  salts,  and  sulphur  5.15. 
(▲nnals  of  Phil,  i.)  The  presence  of  albumen  accounts  for  the  paitiil 
■olubility  of  the  brain  in  cold  water,  and  for  tbe  solution  b^ng^  coagu- 
lated by  heat,  acids,  alcohol,  and  by  the  metaltic  salts  which  coagukte 
other  albuminous  fluids.  By  acting  upon  cerebral  matter  with  boiling 
alcohol,  the  ibtty  principles  and  osmazome  are  dissolved,  and  the  seda- 
tion, in  cooling,  deposites  the  white  fatty  matter  in  the  form  of  cryi- 
tidline  plates.  On  expelling  the  alcohol  by  evaporation,  and  treatiag 
the  residue  with  cold  alcohol,  the  osmazome  is  taken  up,  and  a  fixed 
oil  remains  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  an  odour  like  that  of  the 
bndn  itself  though  much  stronger.  The  two  species  of  fat  differ  little 
from  each  other,  and  both  yield  phosphoric  acid  when  deflagrated  with 
nitre. 


SECTION  VII. 


ON  PUTREFACTION. 


Whxv  dead  animal  matter  is  exposed  to  air,  moisture,  and  a  roodef' 
ate  temperature,  it  speedily  runs  into  putrefaction,  during  which  every 
trace  of  Its  original  texture  disappears,  and  products  of  a  very  offensive 
nature  are  generated.  The  most  favourable  temperature  is  from  60**  to 
80^  or  90^  Fahr.  Below  50®  the  process  takes  place  tardily,  and  at  33^ 
it  is  wholly  arrested;— a  fact,  which  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  bodies  of  animals,  which  have  been  buried  in  snow  or 
ice,  are  found  unchanged  afber  a  long  series  of  years.  The  necessity 
of  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  is  shown  by  the  Uicility  with  which  the 
most  perishable  substances  may  be  preserved  when  quite  dry.  The  pre- 
servation of  smoked  meat  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  cause;  and,  for  a  like 
reason,  animals  buried  in  the  dry  sand  of  Arabia  and  Eg3rpt  have  re- 
mained for  years  without  change. 

It  is  probable  that  when  moisture  and  warmth  concur,  putrefaction  in 
animal  matter  which  has  not  been  heated  to  212®  will  take  place  inde- 
pendently of  atmospheric  influence.  But  when  animal  matter  has  been 
boiled,  and  is  then,  without  subsequent  exposure,  completely  protect- 
ed from  air,  it  may  be  preserved  for  years,  even  though  moist  and  in  a 
temperature  favourable  to  putrefaction.  The  practice  of  preserving 
every  kind  of  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  now  a  subject  of  exten- 
sive commercial  enterprise,  aflbrds  ample  demonstration  of  this  state- 
ment. The  mode  generally  adopted  is  the  following.  Into  a  tin  vessel 
is  placed  any  kind  of  food,  such  as  joints  of  meat,  fish,  game,  and 
vegetables,  dressed  for  the  table;  and  into  the  interstices  is  poured  a 
rich  gravy,  crre  being  taken  to  have  the  vessel  completely  full.  A  tin 
cover,  widi  a  small  aperture,  is  then  carefully  fixed  by  solder,  and 
while  the  whole  vessel  is  perfectly  full,  and  at  the  temperature  of  212®, 
the  remaining  aperture  is  closed.  As  the  in|^dients  within  cool  and 
contract,  a  vacuum  is  formed  if  the  operation  has  been  skilfully  con- 
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ducted,  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  in  consequence  slightly  pressed 
in  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  In  this  state  the  vessel  may  be 
sent  to  tropical  climates  without  fear  of  putrefaction;  and  the  most  de» 
licate  food  of  one  country  be  thus  eaten  in  its  original  perfection*  in  a 
distant  region,  many  months  or  even  years  after  its  preparation. 

For  reasons  formerly  mentioned,  animal  matters  commonly  undergo 
putrefaction  more  readily  than  those  which  are  derived  from  the  vegeta- 
ble Ungdom  (page  454);  but  they  are  not  all  equally  disposed  to  putre- 
fy. The  acid  and  fatty  principles  are  less  liable  to  this  change  than 
urea,  fibrin,,  and  other  analogous  substances.  The  chief  products  to 
which  their  dissolution  gives  rise  are  water,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid, 
stBd  sulphuretted,  phosphuretted,  and  carburetted  hydiogen  gases. 
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ANALYTICAIi    CHEMISTRT. 


To  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  experimental  and  analytical  chemis- 

Sf  18  altogether  inoonsiertent  with  the  design  and  limits  of  the  present  work, 
y  sole  object  in  tl^is  department  is  to  give  a  few  concise  directions  fox  oob- 
dacting  some  of  the  mere  common  analytical  processes;  and  in  order  fo 
render  them  more  generaDy  nsefnl,  I  shaU  give  ezamplea  of  the  analysis  of 
mixed  gases*  of  minerals,  and  of  mineral  waters* 


SECTION  I. 


ANALYSIS  OF  MIXED  GASES. 


Anaiy9i$^  itf  Air  or  of  Oaseau*  Mixturei  containing  Oxygen.'^ 
Of  the  TarioQS  processes  by  which  oxygen  gas  may  be  withdrawn  from 
gaseoDB  mixtures,  and  its  quantity  determined,  none  are  so  convenient  and 
precise  as  the  method  by  means  of  hydrogen  gas.  In  performing  this  an- 
alysis, a  portion  of  atmospheric  air  is  carefully  measured  in  a  graduated 
tube,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  Sfas  which  is  rather  more  than 
sufficient  for  uniting  with  ul  the  oxygen  present.  The 
mixture  is  then  introidnced  into  a  strong  glaiBS  tube  called 
Volta's  eudiometer,  shown  in  the  annexml  wood-cut,  and  is 
inflamed  by  the  electric  spark,  the  aperture  of  the  tube 
being  dosed  by  the  thumb  at  the  moment  of  detonation. 
The  total  diminiiticm  in  volume,  divided  by  three,  indicates 
the  quantitj^  of  oxygen  originallT  contained  in  the  mixture. 
This  operation  may  he  performed  in  a  trough  eiUier  of  watir 
or  mercury. 
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Initead  of  electricity,  spongy  platinom  may  be  employed  fen  eaosing  the 
imion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases;  and  while  its  indications  are  very 
precise,  it  has  the  advantage  of  producing  the  effect  gradually  and  without 
detonation.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  employing  it  with  this  intentkn 
is  the  following.  A  mixture  of  spongy  platinum  and  pipe-day,  in  the  pro> 
portion  of  about  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  is  made  into 
a  paste  with  water,  and  then  rolled  between  the  fingers  into  a  globular  form* 
In  order  to  preserve  the  spongy  texture  of  the  platinum,  a  litSe  muriate  of 
ammonia  is  mixed  with  the  paste;  and  when  the  ball  has  become  dry,  it  is 
cautiously  ignited  at  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  sal  ammoniac,  escap- 
ing from  all  parts  of  the  mass,  gives  it  a  degree  of  porosity  which  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  its  action.  The  ball,  thus  prepared,  should  be  protected 
from  dust,  and  be  heated  to  redness  just  before  being  used.  To  insure  accu- 
racy, the  hydrogen  employed  should  be  kept  over  mercury  for  a  fow  hours 
in  contact  with  a  platinum  ball  and  a  piece  of  caustic  potassa.  The  first 
deprives  it  of  traces  of  oxygen  which  it  commonly  contains,  and  the  second 
of  moisture  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  analysis  must  be  performed 
in  a  mercurial  trough.  The  time  required  for  completely  removing  the 
oxygen  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  If  the  mixture  is  contained 
in  a  very  narrow  tube,  the  diminution  does  not  arrive  at  its  full  extent  in 
less  than  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour;  while  in  a  vessel  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  effect  is  complete  in  the  course  of  five  minutes. 

Mode  of  determining  the  Quantity  of  Nitrogen  in  Gaseous  Mixtures*'^ 
As  atmospheric  air,  which  has  be^  deprived  of  moisture  and  carbonie 
acid,  consists  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  only,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is  of 
course  known  as  soon  as  that  of  the  former  is  determined.  The  only  me- 
thod, indeed,  by  which  chemists  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  this 
gas,  is  by  withdrawing  the  other  gaseous  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Mode  of  determining  the  Quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  Gaseous  Mixtures, 
— ^When  carbonic  acid  is  the  only  acid  gas  which  is  present,  as  happens  in 
atmospheric  air,  in  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  compounds,  and  inmost 
other  analogous  researches,  the  process  for  determining  its  quantity  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple;  for  it  consists  merely  in  absorbing  that  gas  by  lime-water 
or  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa.  This  is  easily  done  in  the 
course  of  a  fow  minutes  in  an  ordinary  graduated  tube;  or  it  may 
be  efifected  almost  instantaneously  by  agitating  the  gaseous 
mixture  with  the  alkaline  solution  in  Hope*s  eudiometer.  This 
apparatus,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  is  formed  of  two  parts: — 
of  the  bottle  A,  capable  of  containing  about  twenty  drachms  of 
fluid,  and  fiirnished  with  a  well-ground  stopper  C;  and  of  the 
tube  B,  of  the  capacity  of  one  cubic  inch,  divided  into  100  equal 
parts,  and  accurately  fitted  by  grinding  to  the  neck  of  the  bot- 
tle. The  tube,  full  of  gas,  is  fixed  into  the  bottle  previously 
filled  with  lime-water,  and  its  contents  are  briskly  agitated. 
The  stopper  C  is  then  withdrawn  under  water,  when  a  portion 
of  liquid  rushes  into  the  tube,  supplying  the  place  of  the  gas 
which  has  disappeared;  and  the  process  is  afterwards  repeated,  Q{ 
as  long  as  any  absorption  ensues. 
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abeorbin  jT  oxygen.  To  the  employment  of  this  appamtos 
been  objeeted,  that  the  aboorption  is  rendered  slow  bj  the  par- 
tial Tacmmi  which  is  oontiniiaUy  taking  i^ce  within  it,  an  in- 
conTenienoe  partieolarly  felt  towards  the  cloee  of  the  prooem^ 
in  oenseqnence  c£  the  endiometric  lienor  being  dilated  bj  fhs 
admisnon  of  water.  To  remedy  this  defect,  Dr.  Henry  has 
sabstitated  a  bottle  of  elastic  gfum  fer  that  of  glass,  as  in  the 
annexed  wood-cnt,  by  which  oontriTance  no  vacanm  can  oocor. 
From  the  improved  method  of  analyzing  air,  however,  this  in- 
strument is  now  rarely  employed  in  eudiometry;  but  it  may  be 
nsed  with  adyantage  fer  absorbing  carbonic  acid  or  similar 
gases,  anid  is  particularly  nsefhl  fer  the  purpose  of  dem«istra- 
tion. 

Mode  tfrnntdyxing  Mixturu  of  Hydrogen  and  itker  InfiammabU  Gusa* 
•^-When  hydn^[en  is  mixed  with  nitrogen,  air,  or  other  similar  gaseous 
mixtures,  iti  quantity  is  easily  ascertained  by  causing  it  to  combine  with 
oxygen  either  by  means  of  platinum  or  the  electric  spark.  I^  instead  of 
hydrogen,  any  other  combustible  substance,  such  as  carbonic  oxide,  li^it 
carburetted  hydrogen,  or  olefiant  gas,  is  mixed  with  nitrogen,  the  analyais 
is  easily  effected  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  dettmating 
the  mixture  by  electricity.  The  diminution  in  volume  indicates  the  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  gas,  and  from  the  carbonic  acid,  which 
may  then  be  removed  by  an  alkali,  the  quantity  of  carbon  is  inferred.* 


*  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  the  diminution  in  yolume  will  indicate 
the  quantity  of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  gas.  If  Dr.  Turner  means  that, 
in  cases  of  the  mixture  o^  free  hydrogen,  either  with  nitrogen  or  air,  explo- 
sion with  an  excess  of  oxygen  will  intticate  the  quantity  of  hydros^n  present 
bj^the  diminution  in  volume,  it  being  two-thirds  of  that  diminution,  the  fact 
is  readily  admitted ;  but  with  regard  to  the  other  supposed  mixtures,  the 
rule  given  is  obviously  inexact  Not  to  speak  of  the  case  of  carbonic  oxide, 
which  is  evidently  inapplicable,  as  that  gas  contains  no  hydrogen,  it  will  be 
feund  on  examination,  that  where  either  Ught  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  ols- 
fiant  gas  is  mixed  with  nitrogen,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  volume;  and  fer  this^reason,  that  in  these  combustible  gases,  the  hydro- 
gen exists  already  condensed;  and  besides  it  is  impossible  to  know  beferehand 
how  much  of  the  oxygen  may  be  expended  in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  the 
experimenter  being  certain  that  no  other  gas  is  present,  it  would  be  easy  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  the  latter.  All  that  vrould  be  necessary  would 
be  to  exidode  the  mixture  with  an  excess  of  oxygen,  mea6ure  the  carbon- 
ic acid  fermed,  deduce  the  carbon  present  in  it,  and  calculate  how  much 
hydrogen  the  carbon  would  require  to  oonvert  it  into  light  carburetted  hy- 
drogen. B^  proceeding  in  a  similar  manner,  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  de^ 
fiant  gas  migiit  be  analyzed. 

Where  the  mixture  consists  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  the  yolume  of 
the  earbonie  acid  fermed  will  indicate  the  volume  of  this  oxide. 

If  a  mixture  be  supposed  of  nitrogen,  earbonie  oxide,  light  earburetted  hy-^ 
•drogen,  olefiant  gas,  and  free  hydrogen,  the  analysis  is  somewhat  oompu- 
«ated.  The  first  step  will  be  the  removal  of  the  olefiant  gas  by  the  method 
•^Dr.  Henry,  by  means  of  chkrine.    The  next  is  to  determine  the  precise 
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An  ekffant  mode  of  conyertuig  carbonic  oxide  into  CRrbonic  acid  gag, 
suggested  by  Dr.  Henry,  10  to  mix  it  with  rather  more  than  its  own  Volume 
of  mtroos  oxide  gas,  and  fire  the  mixture  by  the  electric  spark.  The  two 
gases  mutually  decompose  each  other,  and  give  rise  to  nitrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid  gases.  For  each  measure  of  carbonic  oxide,  one  of  carbonic  acid 
is  produced,  one  measure  of  nitrous  oxide  is  decomposed,  ai^d  one  of  nitro- 
gen evolved.  By  employing  a  slight  excess  of  pure  carbonic  oxide,  the 
composition  of  nitrous  oxide  may  be  ascertained.  The  mixed  gases  occupy 
the  same  space  after  deflagration  as  before  it;  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  oc- 
cupies the  same  space  as  the  nitrous  oxide  which  had  been  present.  (An- 
nals of  Hiilosophy,  xxiv.  301.) 

When  defiant  gas  is  mixed  with  other  inflammable  gases,  its  qu^tity  is 
easily  determined  by  an  elegant  and  simple  process  proposed  by  Dr.  Henry. 
(Page  245.)  It  consists  in  mixing  100  measures,  or  any  convenient  quan- 
tity  o£  the  gaseous  mixture,  with  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine  in  a  vessel 
covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth  or  paper,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  light ;  and 
after  an  interval  of  about  ten  minutes,  the  excess  of  chlorine  is  removed  by 
lime-water  or  potassa.  The  loss  experienced  by  the  gas  to  be  analyzed,  in- 
dicates the  exact  quantity  of  defiant  gas  which  it  had  contained. 

This  method  is  not  correct  when  the  vapours  of  the  dense  bydrocar* 
burets  are  present  Thus,  when  oil  gas  is  mixed  with  chlorine,  the  diminu- 
tion in  volume  arises  from  the  removal  of  the  combustible  vapours  as  well  as 
of  defiant  gas ;  for  the  former  are  equally  disposed  as  the  latter  to  unite 
with,  chlorine. 

In  mixtures  of  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide,  the 
analytic  process  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  complicated,  and  requires  all 
the  resources  of  the  most  refined  chemical  knowledge,  and  all  the  address  of 
an  experienced  analyst  The  most  recent  information  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Henry^s  Essay  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1824« 

quantity  of  oxygen  necessary  for  the  complete  combustion  of  the  residue. 
This  is  ascertained  by  detonating  the  mixture  with  an  excess  of  oxygen,  ab- 
scnrbing  the  carbonic  acid  formed,  and  analyzing  the  new  residue  (which 
necessarily  consists  of  nitrogen  and  the  excess  of  oxygen)  by  means  of  hy- 
drogen. The  oxygen  in  excess,  thus  ascertained,  being  deducted  from  the 
whole  quantity  employed,  will  give  the  amount  expended  in  tlie  explosion. 
The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  will  give  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the 
mixture,  and  this  amount,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  nitrogen,  deducted 
from  the  total  weight  of  the  gas  afler  the  removal  of  the  olefiant  gas,  will 
give  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  present  The  oxygen  in  the 
carbonic  acid  formed,  deducted  from  that  expended  in  the  explosion,  will 

SVe  the  oxygen  which  has  been  expended  in  the  formation  of  water ;  and 
is  oxygen,  added  to  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  present  in  the  gas,  will  give 
the  weight  of  the  water  formed.  From  the  weight  of  the  water,  the  hydro- 
gen present  in  it  may  be  inferred,  and  this  deducted  from  the  aggregate 
weight  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  gas,  will  give  the  weight  of  the 
oxygen  present  This  oxygen,  by  the  supposition,  must  have  existed  in  the 
cartoiic  oxide ;  and  by  calculation,  the  quantity  of  carbon  it  would  require 
to  be  converted  into  that  oxide  may  be  ascertained.  This  carbon  deducted 
from  the  total  carbon  in  the  mixture,  will  give  that  present  in  the  light  car- 
buretted hydrogen.  The  carbon  being  ascertained  in  this  gas,  its  hydrogen 
may  be  estimated.  This  hydrogen  deducted  from  the  total  hydrogen  preftent, 
vill  then  give  the  free  hydrogen.    B. 
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SECTION  11. 

ANALYSIS  OF  MINERALS. 

Am  the  very  extensive  nature  of  this  department  of  analytical  chemistrj 
renders  a  selection  necessary,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  solely  to  the  aiup 
lysis  of  those  earthy  minerals,  with  which  the  begrinner  commences  hit 
labours.  The  most  common  constituents  of  these  compounds  aresiiio, 
alumina,  iron,  manganese,  lime,  magnesia,  potassa,  soda,  and  carbonic  tad 
sulphuric  acids ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  gpive  short  direcUoDi 
tot  determining  the  quantity  of  each  of  these  substances. 

In  attempting  to  separate  two  or  more  fixed  principles  firom  each  other, 
the  first  object  of  the  analytical  chemist  is  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  soio- 
tion.  If  they  are  soluble  in  water,  this  fluid  is  preferred  to  eveiy  other 
menstruum;  but  if  not,  an  acid  or  any  convenient  solvent  maybe  employed. 
In  many  instances,  however,  the  ^substance  to  be  analyzed  resists  the 
action  even  of  the  acids,  and  in  that  case  the  following  method  is  ad(^pfed.' 
— ^The  compound  is  first  crushed  by  means  of  a  hammer  or  steel  mortar, 
and  is  afterwards  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  in  a  mortar  of  a^: 
it  is  then  intimately  mixed  with  three,  four,  or  more  times  its  weight  of  pot- 
assa, soda,  baryta,  or  their  carbonates ;  and,  lastly,  the  mixture  is  exposed 
in  a  crucible  of  silver  or  platinum  to  a  strong  heat  During  the  oi)eration, 
the  alkali  combines  with  one  or  more  of  the  constituents  of  the  mineral; 
and,  consequently,  its  elements  being  disunited,  it  no  longer  resists  the  ac 
tion  of  the  acids. 

Analysis  of  Matble  or  Carbonate  of  Lime, — ^This  analysis  is  easily  made 
by  exposing  a  known  quantity  of  marble  for  about  half  an  hour  to  a  full 
white  heat,  by  which  means  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  entirely  expelled,  « 
that  by  the  loss  in  weight  the  quantity  of  each  ingredient,  supposing  the 
marble  to  have  been  pure,  is  at  once  determined.  In  order  to  ascertain 
that  the  whole  loss  is  owing  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  the  quantity 
of  this  gas  may  be  determined  by  a  coniparative  analysis.  Into  a  sam 
flask  containing  muriatic  acid  diluted'  with  two  or  three  parts  of  wat^ 
a  known  quantity  of  marble  is  gradually  added,  the  flask  being  inclin^ 
to  one  side  in  order  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  being  flung  out  of  the  vesw 
during  the  effervescence.  The  diminution  in  weight  experienced  by  v» 
flask  and  its  contents,  indicates  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  has  been 
expelled. 

Should  the  carbonate  suffer  a  greater  loss  in  the  fire  than  when  decoBft- 
posed  by  an  acid,  it  will  most  probably  be  found  to  contain  water.  Thisin»y 
be  ascertained  by  heating  a  piece  of  it  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  the  side* 
of  which  will  be  bedewed  with  moisture,  if  water  is  present.  Its  q'^jjj 
may  be  determined  by  causing  the  watery  vapour  to  pass  through  a  weighed 
tube  filled  with  firagments  of  the  chloiidb  of  calcium,  by  which  the  motf- 
ture  is  absorbed. 

Separation  of  Lime  and  Ma^nesia^^-The  more  common  kia<ls  of  ctf* 
honate  of  lime  frequently  contain  traoes  of  siliceous  and  aluminous  earto^ 
in  consequence  of  whicn  they  are  not  completely  dissolved  in  dil^^  ^^ 
riatic  acid.  A  very  frequent  source  of  impurity  is  carbonate  of  m»g^ 
aia,  which  is  oflen  present  in  such  quantity  that  it  forms  a  peculiar 
oompound  called  magnesian  limestone.  The  analysis  of  this  substanee, 
•o  &r  as  respects  carbonic  acid,  is  the  same  as  that  of  marble.   The  se- 
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pumtion  of  the  two  eartiui  may  be  oonveniently  efiected  in  the  ftUowing 
inaniier.    The  eolotion  of  the  mineral  in  muriatic  acid  is  evaporated  to 
perfect  dryness  in  a  flat  dish  or  capiule  of  porcelain,  and  after  redissdv- 
mg  the  residuam  in  a  raod^ate  quantity  of  distilled  water,  a  solution  of 
oxalate  of  ammonia  is  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  ensues.    The  oxa- 
late of  lime  is  then  allowed  to  subside,  collected  on  a  filter,  converted  into 
quicklime  by  a  white  heat,  and  weig^hed ;  or  the  oxalate,  may  be  decomposed 
by  a  red  heat,  and  after  moistening  the  resulting  carbcmate  with  a  strong  so- 
I        Itttion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  m  order  to  supply  any  particles  of  quick- 
I        lime  with  carlxmic  acid,  it  should  be  dried,  heated  to  low  redness,  and  re* 
J         garded  as  pure  carbonate  of  lime.    To  the  filtered  liquid,  containing  the 
I        magnesia,  a  mixture  of  pure  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda  is  added,  when 
j        the  magnesia  in  the  form  otf*  the  ammoniaeo-phosphate  is  precipitated.    Of 
I        this  precipitate,  heated  to  redness,  100  parts,  according  to  Stromeyer,  cor- 
reraond  to  37  of  pure  magnesia. 

The  precipitation  of  magnesia  by  means  of  phosphoric  acid  and  ammo- 
nia, though  extremel)r  accurate  when  {MY)perIy  performed,  requires  a  few 
precautions.  The  liquid  should  be  odd,  and  either  neutral  or  alkaline.  The 
predpitate  is  dissdved  with  p^reat  ease  by  most  of  the  acids;  and  Stromew 
has  remarked  that  some  of  it  is  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid  whether 
free  or  in  union  with  an  alkali.  The  absence  of  carbonic  add  should,  there- 
fore, idways  be  insured,  prior  to  the  precipitation,  by  heatiiuf  the  solntfon 
to  312^  F.,  acidulating  at  the  same  time  hy  muriatic  add,  shouM  an  alka*> 
line  carbonate  be  present.  Berzelius  has  alBo  observed,  that  in  washing  the 
cunmoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  on-a^ter,  a  portion  of  the  salt  is  dissolved 
as  soon  as  the  Mline  matter  of  the  sdution  is  nearly  all  removed;  that  is  to 
•ay,  it  is  dissolved  by  pure  water.  Hence  the  eduJooratioii  should  be  com- 
pleted by  water,  which  is  rendered  slightly  saline  by  muriate  d*  ammonia. 

Earthy  StdnKate$. — ^The  most  abundant  of  the  earthj  sulphates  is  that  of 
lime,  the  analysis  of  which  is  easily  effected.  Bj  boiling  it  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  with  a  solution  of  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
double  decomposition  ensues;  and  the  carbonate  of  lime,  after  being  collected 
cm  a  filter  and  washed  with  hot  water,  ia  either  heated  to  low  redness  to 
expel  the  water,  and  weighed,  or  at  once  reduced  to  quicklime  by  a  white 
heat  Of  the  dry  carbonate,  fifty  parts  correspond  to  twenty-eight  of  lime. 
The  alkaline  solution  is  addulated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  thrown  down  by  muriate  of  baryta.  From  the  sulphate  of  this  earth, 
collected  and  dried  at  a  red  heat,  the  quantity  of  acid  may  easily  be  esti- 
mated. 

The  method  of  analyzing  the  sulphate  of  strontia  and  baryta  is  some- 
what different  As  these  salts  are  difficult  of  decomposition  m  the  moist 
way,  the  following  process  is  adopted.  The  sulphate,  in  fine  powder,  is 
mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  mixture  is 
heated  to  redness  in  a  platinum  crucible  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  The 
ignited  mass  is  then  digested  in  hot  water,  and  the  insoluble  earthy  carbo- 
nate collected  on  a  filter.  The  other  parts  of  the  process  are  the  same  9M 
the  foregoing. 

Mode  tf  analyzing  Cmnptmnds  of  SUiea^  Alumina,  and  /fWU-^Minerala, 
thus  constituted,  are  decomposed  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  at  a  red  heat, 
in  the  same  manner  as  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  mixturie  is  afterwards 
digested  in  dilate  muriatic  acid,  by  which  means  all  the  ingrectients  of 
the  mineral,  if  the  decomposition  is  compete,  are  dissdved.  The  sdu- 
tion is  next  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  heat  being  earefolly  regulated 
towards  the  ekise  of  the  process,  in  order  to  prevent  any  c£  the  chlmde  of 
iroBftlie  vdatilify  of  whidi  is  oondderable,  firmn  being  msnpatod  in  Tapour. 
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Bj  this  opentkn,  the  silica,  though  preriooriy  held  in  soliitHm  by  the  acid, 
is  entirely  deprived  of  its  solubilitjr;  so  that  on  digesting  the  dry  mass  in 
water  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  the  alumina  and  uron  are  taken  npi, 
and  the  silica  is  left  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  siliceous  earth,  after  sabsid- 
ing,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  carefully  edulcorated,  heated  to  redness,  and 
WMrbed. 

1%  the  clear  liquid,  containmg  peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  a  sc^utioB 
of  pure  potassa  is  added  in  moderate  excess;  so  as  not  only  to  throw  down 
those  oxides,  but  to  dissolve  the  alumina.  The  peroxide  of  iron  is  then  col. 
lected  on  a  filter,  edulcorated  carefully  imtil  the  washings  cease  to  have  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  is  well  dried  on  a  sand-bath.  Of  this  hydrated  pn* 
oxide,  fi>rty-nine  parts  contain  forty  of  anhydrous  peroxide  of  iron.  Bat 
the  most  accurate  mode  of  determining  its  quantity  is  by  expelling-  the  wa* 
ter  by  a  red  heat  This  operation,  however,  should  be  done  with  care; 
since  any  adhering  particles  of  paper,  or  other  combustible  matter,  would 
bring  the  iron  into  the  state  of  black  oxide,  a  change  which  is  known  to 
have  occurred  by  the  iron  being  attracted  by  a  magnet 

To  procure  the  alumina,  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  dissolved  is  boiled  with 
■al  ammoniac;  when  the  muriatic  acid  unites  with  the  potassa,  the  volatils 
alkali  is  dissipated  in  vapour,  and  the  alumina  subsides.  As  soon  as  the 
solution  is  thus  rendered  neutral,  the  hydrous  alumina  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  dried  by  exposure  to  a  white  heat,  and  qmckly  weighed  after  removal 
fiom  the  fire. 

Separation  of  Iron  and  Manganese. — ^A  compound  of  these  metah 
or  their  oxides  may  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid.  If  the  iron  is  in 
a  large  proportion  compared  with  the  manganese,  the  following  pro- 
cess may  be  adopted  with  advantage.  To  the  cold  solution  consider 
rably  diluted  with  w^ter,  and  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  carbo- 
nate of  soda  is  gradually  added,  and  the  liquid  is  briskly  stirred  with  a  glass 
rod  during  the  effervescence,  in  order  that  it  may  become  highly  charged 
with  carbonic  acid.  By  neutralizing  the  solution  in  this  manner,  it  al 
length  attains  a  point  at  which  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  entirely  deposited, 
leaving  the  liquid  colourless;  while  the  manganese,  by  aid  of  the  free  car- 
bonic acid,  is  kept  in  solution.  The  iron,  afhsr  subsiding,  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  and  its  quantity  determined  in  the  usual  manner.  The  filtered  liquid 
is  then  boiled  with  an  excess  of  cailwnate  of  soda;  and  the  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  manganese  is  collected,  heated  to  full  redness  in  an  open  crucible, 
by  which  it  is  converted  into  the  red  oxide,  and  weighed.  This  method  is 
one  of  some  delicacy;  but  in  skilful  hands  it  affords  a  very  accurate  result 
It  may  also  be  employed  for  separating  .iron  from  magnesia  and  lime  as 
well  as  from  manganese. 

But  if  the  proportion  of  iron  is  small  compared  with  that  of  manganese, 
the  best  mode  of  separating  it  is  by  succinate  of  ammonia  or  soda,  prepared 
^  neutralizing  a  solution  of  succinic  acid  with  either  of  those  alkalies. 
That  this  process  should  succeed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  iron  be  wholly  in 
the  state  of  peroxide,  that  the  solution  be  exactly  neutral,  which  may  easily 
be  insured  by  the  cautious  use  of  ammonia,  and  that  the  reddish-brovm  co* 
loured  succinate  of  iron  be  washed  with  cold  water.  Of  this  succinate,  well 
dried  at  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,90  parts  correspond  to  40  of  the  peroxide. 
From  the  filtered  liquid,  the  manganese  may  be  precipitated  at  a  boiling 
temperature  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  its  quantity  determined  in  the  way 
above  mentioned.  The  benzoate  may  be  substituted  for  succinate  of  ammo* 
nia  in  the  preceding  process.  ^ 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  whenever  it  is  intended  to  precip- 
itate iron  by  means  of  the  alkalies,  the  succinates,  or  benioates,it  is  eason* 
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tial  that  this  metal  be  in  the  maximum  of  oxidation.    It  u  easily  brought 
into  this  state  by  digestion  with  a  little  nitric  acid. 

Separation  of  Manganese  from  lAme  and  Magnesia, — ^If  the  quantity 
of  the  former  be  proportionably  small,  it  is  precipitated  as  a  sulphuret 
by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  or  potassa.  This  sulphuret  is  then  dis- 
solved in  muriatic  acid,  and  the  manganese  thrown  down  as  usual 
by  means  of  an  alkali.  But  if  the  manganese  be  the  chief  ingredient,  the 
best  method  is  to  precipitate  it  at  once,  together  with  the  two  earths,  by  a 
fixed  alkaline  carbonate  at  a  boiling  temperature.  The  precipitate,  aner 
being  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  and  weighed,  is  put  into  cold  water  acidu- 
lated with  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  when  the  Ume  and  magnesia  will  be 
•lowly  dissolved  with  effervescence.  Should  a  trace  of  the  manganese  be 
likewise  taken  up,  it  may  easily  be  thrown  down  by  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia. 

Stromeyer  has  recommended  a  very  elegant  and  still  better  process  for 
removing  small  quantities  of  manganese  from  lime  and  magnesia.  The 
solution  is  acidulated  with  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  bicarbonate  of  soda  is 
gradually  added  in  very  slight  excess,  stirring  after  each  addition,  that  the 
Bquid  may  be  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  a  solution  of  chlorine,  or  a  cur- 
rent of  the  gas,  is  introduced.  The  protoxide  of  manganese  is  converted  by  the 
chlorine  into  ihe  insoluble  peroxide,  while  any  traces  of  lime  or  magnesia, 
which  might  c^erwise  fall,  are  retained  in  solution  by  means  of  carbonic 
acid/  A  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  or  lime  is  in  Act  our  most  delicate  test 
or  small  quantities  of  manganese. 

Mode  of  analyzing  an  Earthy  Mineral^  containing  Silica,  Iron,  Alum' 
tno.  Manganese,  lAme,  and  Magnesia* — ^The  mineral,  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  is  ignited  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of ' 
potassa  or  mda,  the  mass  is  taken  up  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  silica  separated  in  the  way  already  described.  To  the  solution, 
thus  freed  fi*om  silica  and  duly  acidulated,  carbonate  of  sodayor  still 
better  the  bicarbonate,  is  gradually  added,  so  as  to  charge  the  liquid 
with  carbonic  acid,  as  in  the  analysis  of  iron  and  manganese.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  iron  and  alumina  are  alone  precipitated,  substances  which  may  be 
separated  firom  each  other  by  means  of  pure  potassa.  (Page  586.)  The 
manganese,  lime,  and  magnesia,  may  then  be  determined  by  the  processes 
above  described. 


Analysis  of  MinertUs  containing  a  Fixed  Alkali* — When  the  object 
is  to  determine  the  quantity  of  fixed  alkali,  such  as  potassa  or  soda, 
it  is  of  course  necessary  to  abstain  from  the  employment  of  these 
reagents  in  the  analysis  itself;  and  the  beginner  will  do  well  to  devote 
his  attention  to  the  alkaline  ingredients  only.  On  this  supposition,  he  will 
proceed  in  the  following  manner.  The  mineral  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  mixed  intimately  with  six  times  its  weight  of  artificial  carbonate 
of  baryta,  and  exposed  for  an  hour  to  a  white  heat  The  ignited  mass  is 
dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  perfect  dry. 
ness.  The  soluble  parts  are  taken  up  in  hot  wat&r;  an  excess  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  is  added;  and  the  insoluble  matters,  consisting  of  silica,  carbo- 
nate of  baryta,  and  all  the  constituents  of  the  mineral,  excepting  the  fixed 
alkali,  are  collected  on  a  filter.  The  clear  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  the  dry  mass  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible  of 
planum,  in  order  to  expel  the  salts  of  ammonia.  The  residue  is  chloride  of 
potassium  or  sodium. 

In  this  analysis,  it  generally  happens  that  traces  of  manganese,  and 
■onwtimes  of  iron,  escape  precipitation  in  the  first  part  of  the  process;  and. 
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in  thit  CMB,  they  ■hould  be  dmnm  down  b j  faydrosdlphiiiet  of  nmwwtk- 
If  neither  lime  nor  magnesia  is  present,  fhe  aluminaf  iron,  and  manganese 
may  be  separated  by  pure  ammonia,  and  the  baryta  subsequently  removed 
by  the  carbonate  of  that  alkalL  By  this  method  the  carbonate  aC  bniyta  is 
recovered  in  a  pure  state,  and  may  be  reserved  fiir  another  analysis.  The 
baryta  may  abo  be  thrown  down  as  a  sulphate  b^  sulphuric  acid,  in  which 
case,  the  soda  or  potassa  is  procured  in  combination  with  that  acid;  bat  this 
mode  is  objectionable,  because  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  very  apt  to  retain 
small  quantities  of  sulphate  ofpotassa. 

The  analysis  is  attended  with  considerable  inconvenience  when  magnesia 
happens  to  be  jHresent;  because  this  earth  is  not  completely  precipitated  either 
by  ammonia  or  its  carbonate,  and,  ther^ire,  some  of  it  remains  with  die 
fixed  alkali.  The  best  mode  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  to  precipitate 
the  magnesia,  by  phosphate  of  ammonia;  subsequently  recovering  from  the 
filtered  solution  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  that  of 
lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  acetate  of  the  alkali  is  then  brought 
to  dryness,  ignited,  and,  by  the  addition  of  sulj^te  of  ammonia,  converted 
into  a  sulphate. 

In  the  preceding  account,  several  operations  have  been  alluded  to,  whieh, 
ftom.  their  importance,  deserve  more  particular  mention.    The  process  of 

f-        filtering,  ^r  examine,  is  one  on  which  the  success  of  analyses 
Q      materially  depends.    Filtration  is  effected  by  means  of  a  glass 
funnel  B,  into  which  a  filter  C,  of  nearly  the  same  size  and  mna, 
'^af'B    made  of  white  bibuk>us  paper,  is  inserted.    For  researches  ef 
*i  yf  I'     delicacy,  the  filter,  before  beu^  used,  is  macerated  fi>r  a  day  or 
n  two  in  water  acidulated  with  mtric  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  time 

and  other  substances  contained  in  common  paper,  and  it  is  after- 

wards  washed  with  hot  water  till,every  trace  of  acid  is  removed. 

It  IS  next  dried  at  212°,  or  any  fixed  temperature  insufficient  to  decompose 
it,  and  then  carefiiHy  weighed,  the  weight  being  marked  upon  it  with  a  pen- 
cil. As  dry  paper  absorbs  hygrometric  moisture  rapidly  from  the  atmos- 
phere, the  filter,  while  being  weighed,  should  be  enclosed  in  a  light  box 
made  for  the  purpose.  When  a  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  it  is 
washed  with  pure  water  until  every  trace  of  the  original  liquid  is  removed. 
It  is  subsequently  dried  and  weighed  as  before,  and  the  weight  of  the  paper 
subtracted  from  (the  combined  weight  of  the  filter  and  precipkaite.  The 
trouble  of  weighing  the  filter  may  sometimes  be  dispensed  with.  Some 
substances,  such  as  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  which  are  not  decomposed 
when  heated  with  combustible  matter,  may  be  put  into  a  crucible  while  jret 
contained  in  the  filter,  the  paper  being  set  on  fire  before  it  is  placed  in  the 
furnace.  In  these  instances,  the  ash  from  the  paper,  the  average  weight  of 
which  is  determined  by  [Hrevious  experiments,  must  be  subtracted  firom  the 
weight  of  the  heated  mass. 

The  tests  commonly  employed  in  ascertaining  the  acidity  or  alkalinity 
of  liquids  are  litmus  and  turmeric  paper.  The  former  is  made  by  digesting 
litmus,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  painting 
with  it  white  paper  which  is  free  from  alum.  Turmeric  paper  is  made  in  a 
similar  manner;  but  the  most  convenient  test  of  alkalinity  is  litmus  paper 
reddened  by  a  dilute  acid. 
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SECTION  IIL 
ANALYSIS  OF  MINERAL  WATIERS. 

ItuN  water  ooUectod  in  dean  vtmeU  in  the  oonatrj^  or  ftaBhly  ftllen 
snow  when  melted,  afibrda  Ae  purest  kind  of  water  which  can  be  fUtocored 
without  having  recourse  to  dutillation*  The  water  obtained  from  tfaeae 
sources,  however,  is  not  absolutely  pore,  but  eontainB  a  poition  of  carbonic 
I  «  acid  and  air,  absorbed  fiom  the  atmosphere.  It  is  remarlLable  that  this  ai> 
is  very  rich  in  oxygen.  That  procured  from  snow-water  by  boiUng,  was 
found  by  GKiy-Lussac  and  Humboldt  to  contain  348,  and  that  from  zaia 
water  39  per  cent  of  oxygen  gas.  From  the  powerfully  solvent  properties 
«f  water,  this  fluid  no  sooner  reaches  the  ground  and  percolates  through  the 
49oil,  than  it  dissolves  some  of  the  substances  which  it  meets  with  in  its  pae- 
«age.  Under  common  circumstances  it  takes  up  so  small  a  quantity  of  finr- 
ci^  matter,  that  its  senmble  jHroperties  are  not  materially  affected,  and  in 
this  state  it  nves  rise  to  sprity,  ieeU,  and  river  water.  Sometimes,  on  the 
contrary,  it  becomes  so  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  and  other  sub- 
Btaoees,  that  it  acquires  a  pecuhar  flavour,  and  is  thus  rendered  unfit  lor 
domestic  uses.    It  is  then  known  by  the  naifie  of  mineral  water. 

The  comj^osition  of  spring  water  is  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  soil 
through  wmch  it  flows.  If  it  has  filtered  through  primitive  strata,  such  as 
Quartz  rock,  granite,  and  the  Hke,  it  is  in  general  very  pure;  but  if  it  meets 
witb- limestone  or  gypsum  in  its  passage,  a  portion  of  these  salts  is  dissolved, 
and  communicates  the  property  call^  hardnew*  Hard  wUer  is  eharac 
terized  by  decomposing  soap,  the  lime  of  the  former  yielding  an  insoluble 
ooimpound  with  the  acid*  of  the  latter.  If  this  defect  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  easily  remedied  by  boiling;  vrSen  free  car- 
bonic acid  is  expelled,  and  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  subsides.  If  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  present,  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  by  precipi> 
tating  the,  lime,  converts  the  hard  into  soft  water.  Besides  .these  ingre- 
dients, the  munates  of  lime  and  soda  are  frequently  contained  in  spring 
water. 

Spring  water,  in  consequence  of  its  saliiie  impregnation,  is  frequently 
unfit  for  chemical  purposes,  and  on  these  occasiotis  distilled  water  is  em- 
ployed* Distillation  may  be  performed  on  a  small  scale  bj  means,  of  a  re- 
tort, in  the  body  of  which  water  is  made  to  boil,  while^e  eondenaed  vapour 
is  received  in  a  glass  flask,  called  a  reeipientt  which  is  adapted  to  its  beak 
or  open  extremity.  This  process  is  more  conveniently  conducted,  however, 
by  means  of  a  stHl* 

The  di^rent  kinds  of  mineral  water  may  be  conveniently  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  description  in  the  six  di^sions  of  acidulous,  alkaline,  wlyb* 
eate,  sulphurous^  saline,  and  siliceous  springs. ' 

1.  Acidulous  springs,  of  which  those  of  ^Itzer,  Spa,  Pyrmont,  and  Carls- 
bad, are  the  most  celebrated,  commonly  owe  their  acid^  to  the  presence  of 
free  carbonic  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  whidS  they  sparkle  when 
poured  from  one  vessel  into  another.  Such  carbonated  waters  communi- 
cate €1  red  tint  to  litmus  paper  before,  hut  not  after  being  boiled,  and  the  red* 
ness  disappears  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
lime-wttec,  they  beecone  turbid  from  the  deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Iliey  freqa^nt^  eontatn  the  carbonates  of  hme,  mugnesia,  and  iron,  in  ooo- 

« 

*  Dr.  Turner  must  hero  allude  to  the  margario  and  ol^ie  |eids»into  whicti 
the  oil  used  in  the  fitbrication  of  soap  is  convertsd  by  saponification.  B. 
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•0^001100  of  the  freifitj  with  wbich  then  nils  are  diMolved  hj  water  duff- 
ed with  cirhomlc  add. 

ne  beat  mode  of  detenmning  the  qoanti^  of  carbonic  add 
18  bj  heating  a  portion  of  the  water  in  a  flask,  as  in  the  annewd 
figure,  and  receiving  the  carbonic  acid  by  means  ofa  bent  tube, 
in  a  graduated  jar  mled  with  mercury. 


2.  Alkaline  waters  are  such  as  contain  «  Skb  or  carbonated  alkali,  and, 
eonsequently,  either  in  their  natural  state  or  when  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, possess  an  alkaline  reaction. 

These  springs  are  rare.  The  best  instance  I  have  met  with  is  in  wntA 
collected  at  the  Furnas,  St  Michaels,  South  America,  and  sent  to  the  Rc^ 
Society  of  Edinburgh  by  Lord  Napier.  These  springs  contain  carbonate  of 
soda  and  carbonic  acid,  and  are  almost  entirely  free  from  earthy  substan- 
ces. Of  five  different  kinds  of  these  waters  which  I  OKamined,  the  greait^ 
part  also  contained  protoxide  of  iron,  sulj^uretted  hydrogen,  and  moriaia 
qfspda. 

3.  Chalyb^te  waters  are  characterized  by  a  strcmg  styptic  inky  taste, 
and  by  striking  a  black  colour  with  the  infusion  of  gul-nuts.  The  iron  is 
sometmies  combined  with  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid;  but  most  fi^uently 
it  is  in  the  form  of  protocarbonate,  held  in  solution  by  free  carbonic  acid 
On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  protoxide  is  oxidized,  and  the  hydrated  peroxide 
subsides,  causing  the  ochreous  deposite,  so  commonly  observed  in  the  vicin* 
ity  of  chalybeate  springs. 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  a  mineral  water,  a  known 
weight  of  it  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  the  iron  is  brought  to  the 
state  of  peroxide  by  means  of  nitric  acid.  The  peroxide  is  then  precipitat- 
ed by  an  alkali  and  weighed ;  and  if  lime  and  magnesa  are  present,  it  may 
be  separated^  from  those  earths  by  the  process  described  in  the  last  section. 

Chalybeate  waters  are  by  no  means  uncommon ;  but  the  most  noted  in 
Britain  are  those  of  Tunbridge,  Cheltenham,  and  Brighton.  The  Bath 
water  also  contains  a  small  quantity  of  iron. 

4. 'Sulphurous  waters,  of  which  ihe  springs  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Harrow- 
gate,  and  Mofiat  aflbrd  examples,  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  are 
.easily  recognised  by  their  odour,  and  by  causing  a  brown  precipitate  with 
a  salt  of  lead  or  silver.  The  gas  is  readily  expelled  by  boiling,  and  its 
quantity  may  be  inferred  by  transmitting  it  through  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
.  lead,  and  weighing  the  sulphuret  which  is  generated. 

5.  Those  mineral  springs  are  called  saline  which  do  not  belong  to  either 
of  the  preceding  divisions.  The  salts  which  are  most  frequently  contained 
.  in  these  waters  are  sulphates,  muriates,  and  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  soda.  Potassa  sometimes  exists  in  them,  and  Berzclius  has  found  lithia 
in  the  spring  of  Carlsbad.  It  has  lately  been  discovered  that  the  presence 
of  hydriodic  acid  in  small  quantity  is  not  unfrequent* .  As  examples  of 
aaline  water  may  be  enumerated  the  springs  of  Epsom,  Cheltenham,  Bathi 
Bristol,  Bareges,  Buxton,  Pitcaithly,  and  Toeplitz. 

The  ^st  object  in  examining  a  saline  spring  is  to  determine  the  nature 
of  its  ingredients.  Muriadc  acid  is  detected  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  sul- 
pfauric  acid  by  muriate  of  baryta ;  and  if  an  alkaline  carbonate  be  present, 
^ho  jiredpitate  occasioned  by  eitl^r  of  these  tests  will  contain  a  carbonate 

•The  Bsit  spring  at  Wieodorshalle,  in  Germany,  contains  a  covisidera* 
bis  quantity  o£J  bromine.    Setfnote,  page  227.  B. 
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of  silver  or  baryta.  The  presence  of  lime  and  magnesia  muT  be  discoTered, 
the  former  by  oAlate  of  ammonia,  and  the  latter  by  phospratte  of  ammonia. 
Potassa  is  known  by  the  action  of  muriate  of  platinum.  (Page  295.)  To 
detect  soda,  the  water  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  tile  deliquescent 
salts  removed  by  alcohol,  and  the  matter  insoluble  in  that  menstruum  taken 
up  by  a  small  wumtity  of  water,  and  allowed  to  crystallize  by  spontaneous 
evaporation.  The  salt  of  soda  may  then  be  recognised  by  the  rich  yellow 
colour  which  it  communicates  to  name*  (Page  §97.)  If  the  presence  of 
hydriodic  acid  be  suspected,  the  solution  is  brought  to  dryness,  the  soluble 
parts  dissolved  in  two  or  ikffp  drachms  of  a  cold  solution  of  starch,  and 
•trong  sulphuric  acid  ^radual^  added.    (Page  223.) 

Having  thus  ascertained  &•  nature  of  the  saline  mgredients,  tbqjir  quan- 
tity may  be  deteriflliied  by  evaporating  a  pint  of  water  to  dryness,  iMfeating 
to  low  redness,  and  weighing  the  residue.  In  order  to  make  an  exact  ana- 
iyns,  a  given  quantity  of  the  tnineral  water  is  concentrated  in  an  evaporat- 
ing basin  as  far  as  can  be  done  without  causing  either  precipitation  or  crys- 
CaOization,  and  the  residual  liquid  is  divided  mto  two  equal  parts.  From 
one  portion  the  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids  are  thrown  down  by  nitrate  of 
haryta,  and  afWr  cdlecting  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  the  muriatic  acid  is 
precipitafed  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  mixed  sulphate  and  carbonate  is  ex- 
posed to  a  lew  red  heat,  and  weighed ;  and  the  latter  is  then  dissolved  by 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  its  quantity  determined  by  weighing  the  sulphate. 
The  chloride  of  silver,  of  which  146  parts  correspond  to  37  of  muriatic  acid, 
is  fused  in  aplatinum  spoon  or  crucible,  in  order  to  render  it  quite  free  firom 
moisture.  To  the  other  half  of  the  concentrated  mineral  water,  oxalate  of 
ammonia  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  the  lime;  and  the  mag- 
nesia is  afterwards  thrown  down  as  the  ammeauaco-phosphate,  by  means  of 
ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid.  Having  thus  detemum^  the  weight  of  each 
of  the  fixed  ingredients  excepting  the  soda,  the  loss  of  course  gives  the  quan- 
tity of  that  alffldi ;  or  it  may  be  procured  in  a  separate  state  ||f  the  procees 
described  in  the  forgoing  section.  * 

The  individual  constituents  of  the  water  being  knoitB,  it  remains  tode» 
termine  the  state  in  which  they  were  originally  combined.  In  •  mineral 
water  containing  sulphuric  and  muriatic  aeids,  Ume,  and  soda,  it  is  obvious 
that  three  cases  are  possible.  The  liquid  may  contain  sulphate  of  lime  and 
muriate  of  soda,  or  muriate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  soda,  or  each  acid  may 
be  distributed  between  both  the  bases.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  toe 
lime  must  be  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  because  the  sulphate  of 
that  earth  is  left  when  the  water  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  This,  however, 
by  no  means  follows.  In  whatever  state  the  lime  may  exist  in  the  origuial 
epring,  gypsum  will  be  generated  as  soon  as  the  concentration  reaches  that 
degree  at  which  iolphate  of  lime  cannot  be  held  in  solution.  The  late  Dr. 
Murray*,  who  treated  this  question  with  much  sagacity,  observes  that  some 
mineral  waters,  which  contain  the  four  principles  above  mentioned,  possess 
higher  medicinu  ?irtue8  than  can  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  snl- 
phate  of  lime.  -He,  advances  the  opimon  mat  alkaline  bases  ar6'«n{ied  in 
mineral  waters  with  those  acids  .with  which  tiiey  form  the  meSt  flCkhible 
oompoonda,  and  that  the  insoluble  salts  obtained  by  evaporation  are  nnrely 
products.  He,  therefore,  proposes,  to  arrange  the  substances  determined  by 
aoalysiB  according  to  this  supposition.  To  thilB  practice  there  is  no  objee-  * 
tion;  bat  it  is  probable  that  each  acid  is  rather  distributed  between  several 
bases  Chan  combined  exclusively  with  either.    (Page  1 16.) 

Sea  wafer  may  be  regarded  as  me  of  |he  saline  mineral  waters.  It^  taite 
if  disagreeably  bitter  and  saline,  and  its  fixed  constituents  amount  to  iboat 


*  IjulosophioalTnuisaetiopi  of  Edinborghf  vol  viL 
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por  9emt  Its  meific  grvnty  ivtim  fi<ota  IXM9  to  1J0385;  aai  it 
»  •!  about  ttL5^  F.  Aooording  to  the  analyiu  of  Dfw  Murray,  10/XK) 
MTte  of  wmter  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  oontain  220i)l  parte  of  common  ni^ 
3>LI6  of  ■nijihitii  of  >od*,  43^8  of  muriate  of  roagne8i«,aiid  7^  of . muriate 
of  lime.  Dr.  Wottaatim  has  detected  potaaea  in  sea  water,  and  it  likeviae 
OBPtaintiiall  quaatitiea  of  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acids. 

The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  a  fiur  stronffer  saline  impregns^on?  than 
na  water,  containing  one-loarth  of  its  weight  of  solid  matter.  It  hai  a 
peculiarly  hitter,  saluie,  and  pungent  taste,  and  its  qiecific  gravity  is  l^L 
Aoeording  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Blaroet,  VHO  parts  of  it  are  composed  of 
muriate  m  magnesia  10.346,  muriate  d  soda  10.36,  muriate  of  lime  3.9S, 
and  sui^ihate  ofume  0.0$4.  In  the  river  Jordan,  which  flows  into  the  Dead 
8bb,  Di.  Maroet  disoovered  the  same  principles  as  in  the  lake  itsel£ 

6.  Siliceous  waters  are  tot^  rare,  and  in  those  hitherto  discovered,  the 
sQicauNpears  to  have  been  dissolved  by  means  of  soda.  The  moetrsnoMuk* 
able  wuese'  are  the  boiling  springs  of  the  Geyser  and  Rykum  in  Iceland,  a 
pJko,  of  which,  according  to  the  sna^sis  of  Dr.  BUck,  containa  the  fiiUow- 
mg  substances :  (EcUnburgh  Philoa.  Trans,  iii.  95.) 

Rykum. 

3.0 

0.S9 

21.83 

16.96 

7.53 

The  hot  springs  of  Pinnarkoon  and  Loorgootha  in  India  are  amdogous  to 
Ibe  fitfegoing.  A  gallon  of  the  water  yields  about  S4  ffratna  of  solid  natter; 
and  the  saline  dootonts,  aent  to  Dr.  B^rewster  by  Mr.  F.  Breton,  I  fimnd  to 
CDBtain  21J>  per  cent  of  silica,  19  of  cbbride  ii^  sodium,  19  of  sulphate  of 
aoda,  19  of  carbonate  of  soda,  pure  soda  5|  and  lU  of  wtttor.  (£dinbiirg)ii 
louiial  of  Soienoe^  ICe^  zni.  p.  97.) 


Geyser. 

Sbda, 

.5.56 

Alumina, 

2.80 

Silica* 

31.50 

Muriate  of  eoda. 

14.43 

Sulphate  <^  soda. 

8JSt 

1' 


"C  " 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  Composition  of  several  of  the  Principal 
Mineral  Waters.     (From  Dr.  Henry's  Elements.) 

[N.  B.  The  tempeTature,  when  not  expressed,  is  to  be  itoderstood  to  be 
499  or  5(P  Fahrenheit] 

I.   Cakbohated  \f  ATERS. 


Seltzer.   Bergmann. 

In  each  wine  font 
Gtobonic  acid  -    -     17  cub.  in. 

Spedfic  graylty  1.0027. 
Carbonato  of  soda  -  4  grs. 

-—i— »—  of  magnesia  5 

—  of  lime  *  3    s 


Chloride  of  sodium 


17 
S9 


Caiosbad  (Temperature  165°  Fahr.) 
Berzelius. 

In  a  wine  pint 
Carbonic  acid  -  5  cub.  in. 


In  1000  parts  by 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Filiate  of  da 
Phosphate  of  da 
Carbonate  of  strontia 

....... of  magnesia 

Phosphate  of  alumina 
Carbonate  of  iron 

.  of  manganese, 


wei|^t 
2.68714  grs. 
1^^200 
1.04893 
0.31319 
0.00331 
0.00019 
0.00097 
0.18321 
0.00034 
0.00434 
atrace 
0.07604 


548656 


Spa.    Bergmann. 

Specific  gravity  1.0010. 

In  eac^  wine  pint 

Carbonic  acid         -         13  cub.  in. 


Carbonate  of  soda 

of  magnesia 

of  lime 

Chloride  of  sodium 
O^de  of  iron 


1J$  grs. 
4J$ 
1.5 
M 

8.3 


PVrmont.  Bergmann. 

Specific  gravity  1.0024. 
In  eadi  wine  pint 


Carbonic  acid 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

. of  lime 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 
_^—  of  lime 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Oxide  Chiron 


36  cub.  in.^ 

10.  gT& 
4,5 
5.5 
8.5 
IJS 
0.6 

loic 


PouQEs.  Hassenfrate. 

In  each  wine  pint 

Carbonic  acid         -         30  cub.  in. 


Garbdfiateofsoda 

. of  magnesia 

ofliine 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Oxide  of  iron 
Wtem 


10.    gis. 

1.3 
13. 
S.S 
U 
9S 


9M 
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CompariHon  ofJUiner^l  Wmiers — Continued. 

IL    SULPHUIUBTTED  WaTEBS. 

In  eafiki  wine  pint. 
8iil^qF«Qad  hydrogen    54^  cob.  in.  \ 


Nitngen 
Carbonic  acid 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen 


1^ 


Gwbonaieoffloda 
—  of  lime 
Muriate  of  aoda 


13.    gn. 
4.75 

21.75 


Sulphur  Spring. 

Brande  and  Parkes. 

Specific  ffravity  1.0085. 

In  ea<3i  wine  pint 

Carbonic  acid         -         1.5  cub.  in. 

Solphwetted  hydrogen    2.5 


Muriate  of  soda 


So^ihate  of  soda 

of  magnetlla 

of  lime 

Muriate  of  soda 
Oxide  of  iron 


23.5  ffis. 

5.    * 

1.2 
35. 

0.3 

65. 


Lbajbngton,  Sulphur  Water. 

Scudamore. 
4^iecific  graTity  1.0042. 
Mphpretted  hydrogen,  quantity  not 
.  ascertained. 

In  each  pint 
Muriate  of  soda  15.      grs. 

of  lime         -  7.96 

■  of  magnesia  3  JO 

Sulphate  of  soda       -        11.60 
Oxide  of  iron  -       a  trace. 

37.86 


45  gn. 


Hahrowgatx  Water. 
New  WeU,  at  the  Crown  hm. 
( Wcst»  Quart  Joum.  xr.  82.) 
Specific  ^avity  l.(»286  at  69*. 
One  wine  gallon  ocmtaiiu 
Sulphuretted  hy  drc^n     64  cuIk  is. 
Carbonic  acid 
Azote 
Carburetted  hydrogen 


5.25 
465 


23.8 


Also^ 
Muriate  of  soda 

of  lime 

of  magnesia 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 


8642S 


Old  WeU. 
Sp.gr.  1.01324  at  eO^'. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  I4.a^culfcn. 
Carbonic  acid 
Aaotic  gas 
Carburetted  hydrogen 


425 

a 

415 


A]so» 
Muriate  of  soda 
— ^—  of  lime     ^  - 

of  maff&etfa 

Bicarbonate  orsoda 


762.0   g». 
65.75 
29.2 

859.75 


IIL  Salins  Waters. 


Beigmann*. 
Spedfie  gravity  1.0060. 
In  a  pint 
Carboi^ate  of  magneatt         tUf* 
— — — --^  of  lime        -        0.9 
SoI^Vte  of nufBcsia       180. 
■^"r*  of  lime  •       5* 

4S 


CRKLnoiBAM,  pure  salifti> 

Parkes  and  Brande. 

In  each  pint 


Solpibate  <^8oda 
— —  <^  magnesia 

.  of  lime 

Muriate  of  soda 


15^ 

IK 
45 
50. 

loi 


homp&$ttk)n  o/Mh^rat  Waiters — Continued. 

Leamington,  salinek    ^MnaaasB,   \  Bath.  Solid  mtents.  Soudamore. 


Specific  gniTitj  1.0119. 

Muriate,  of  soda 

of  lime 

of  magnesia 


Solpfaate  of  soda 
Ojode  of  iron 


53.75 
28.64 
20.16 
7-83 
a  trace. 


110.38 


LiAJfiNGTON,Lord  Aylesfiird's  spring. 

Soudamore. 

Specific  gravity  1.0093. 

In  a  pint 

Muriate  of  soda         .        12.25 

of  Ume  .        28.24 

of  magnesia  5.22 

Sulphate  of  soda        .        32.96 
Oxide  of  iron-  .        a  trace. 


78.67 


Bristol.    Garrick. 
Temp.  740.  Specific  ^avity  1,00077. 

In  each  pint* 
Carbonic  acid         .         3.5  cub.  in. 


Carbonate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  soda 

of  lime 

Muriate  of  soda 
I  of  magnesia 


1.5  grs. 
1.5 
1.5 
0i5 


1. 

6.0 


Bath.    Philli|Mi. 
Temp.  1090  to  1170.  Sp.  gr.  1.002. 

In  each  pint 
Carbonic  add        .         1J3  cub.  in. 


Carbonate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  soda 

of  lune 

Muriate  of  soda 

StUea 

Ojddaofunn 


03 
1.4 
9J 
3^ 

atriM. 


1&8 


Muriate  of  lime 

^  of  magnesia.     . 

Sulphate  of  lime 

of  soda 

Silica 

Oxide  <^iron 

Loss,  partly  carb.  of  soda 


15i  grs. 
1,6* 
9.5 
.9 

a 

.01985 
.58015 

14. 


BuxT^.    Soudamore. 

Sp.  gr.  at  ^0°.  1.0006.  Temp.  82o. 
In  a  wine  gallon. 
Carbonic  acid  .        1.5  cub.  in. 

Nitrogen         •        .        4.64 


Muriate  of  magnmi^  *^ 
of soda 


Sulphate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  lime 


.58  grs. 
&.40 
.6 
10.4a 


Extractive  &  vegetable  ^    n  r  n 

matter  ^ 

Loss  •  .  Ol53 

15. 

Or,  according  to  E^.  Murray's  views. 


Sulphate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  lime 

of soda 

of  ma^esia 

Carbonate  of  hme 
Elxtract  and  loss 


0.6a 
0.57 
1.80 
0.58 
10.40 
1.02 

15.00 


BfATiiOCK  Bath.  Soudamore^ 

Temp.  e9P.  Sp.  gr.  1.0003. 
Free  carbonic  acid. 
Muriates  and  >  magnesia,  lime,  and 
sulphates  of  %     sodair 
in  very  minute  quantities  not  yel  as- 
oertuned. 
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Composition  o/Mineral  Waters — Continued. 

IV.   ChAITBEATE  Wifl'EKS. 


^ 


TiTNMiDOS.  Scodamore. 
Speciac  gravity  1.0007. 
In  each  giolQn 


Mtiltate  of  soda 

of  lime 

of  magnesia 

Sulphate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Oxide  of  iron 
Traces  of  manganese,  t^  ) 
getahle  fibre,  silica,  &c.  S 


S.4« 
0.39 
0.29 
1.41 
0.27 
2.22 

044 

0.13 

7.61 


Cbeltsnham.  Brande  and  Parkes. 

Specific  gravity  1.0092. 

In  a  pint 

Oarbonic  acid         •         2.5  cob.  in. 


Carbonate  of  soda 
Snlphateofsoda 
~— ^--  of  magnesia 

of  lime 

Muriate  of  soda 
Oxide  of  iron 


0.5 
22.7 

6. 

23 
41.3 

0.8 


BaiGBVoir.    Mareet 

Specific  gravity  1.00108. 
Carbonic  add  gas     .        2|cob.iB. 


Sulphate  of  iron 

of  lime 

Muriate  of  soda 

of  magnesia 

Silica 

liOSS 


1.80  gn. 

4.09 

1JS3 

0.7S 

014 

pJ9 


I 


Haemgate,  Oddie*s  chalybeate. 

Scadamore. 

Specific  gravity  1.0053. 

bi  each  gaUoB. 

Muriate  of  soda         .        3004 

: of  lime         .  22. 

of  magnesia  9j9 

Sulphate  of  lime        .  1^ 

Carbonate  of  do.  €•7 

of  magnesia  0.8 

Oxide  of  iron  .  2^ 

Residue,  chiefly  silica  «4P 

344.46 


I 


1 

•  i 


^l^^ir"^ 


APPENDIX- 


TABLE  I.  - 

TABLE  of  Chemical  EquiwdenU,  Atomic  WeighU,  or  Proportwtial  Ihrn- 

ber$j  Hydrogen  being  taken  as  Unity. 

Iif  preparing  the  foDowing'  tabular  view  of  the  atomic  weights,  I  have 
ehieflv  coiuulted  the  table  published  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  First  Princi- 
ples of  Chemistry,  and  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  new  series,  l(Hh  volume,  of 
the  Annals  of  Philosophy.  From  the  full  account  already  |iYen  of  the  Laws 
of  CombiiiBtion  and  of  the  Atomic  Theory,  it  will  be  superfluous  to  describe 
the  uses  of  the  ta^le.  The  only  explanation  required  on  this  subject  relates 
to  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  Dr.  MToUaston,  called  the  Scale  cf  Chemical 
EquivalenU.  This  usefol  instrument  is  a  table  of  equivalents,  compre- 
hending  all  those  substances  which  are  most  frequently  employed  by  ehe* 
misto  in  the  labomtor^  and  it  only  differs  from  qtfier  tabular  arrangements 
of  the  same  Idnd,  in  the  numbers  being  attached  to  a  sliding  nile,  which  u 
divided  according  to  the  principle  of  that  of  Gunter.  From  the  mathemati- 
caL.OQnB|nictian  of  ttie  scale,  it  not  only  serves  the  same  purpose  as  other , 
tables  of  eqmvalents,  but  in  many  instances  supersedes  the  necessity  of  caL 
culation.  Thus,  by  inspecting  the  common  table  of  equivalents,  we  learn 
that  88  parts,  or  one  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  oomtain  40  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  48  ef  potassa;  but  recourse  must  be  had  to  caleulatioiu 
when  it  is  wished  to  determine  the  quanti^  of  acid  or  alkali  in  anjr  other 
quantity  of  the  salt  Tliis  knowledge^  on  the  contrary,  is  obtained  directly 
by  means  of  the  scale  of  chemical  equvvalents.  For  example,  on  pushing 
up  the  slide  until  100  marked  upon  it  is  in  a  line  with  the  name  sulphate  of 
potassa  on  the  fixed  part  of  the  scale,  Uie  numbers  opposite  to  the  terms  sul- 
phuric add  and  potassa  will  give  the  precise  quantity  of  each  contained  in 
100  parts  of  the  compound.  In  the  original  scale  or  Dr.  WoUaston,  for  a 
particular  account  of^  which  I  may  refer  to  the  Philosophical  'ftansactions 
fi>r  1814,  oijgen  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison;  but  hydropfen  may 
be  selected  for  that  purpose  with  equal  i«0priety,  and  scales  of  tikk  kind  have 
hicn  prepared  for  sale  by  Mr.  BosweU  Reid,  ^  Edinburgh. 

Aeid,acettc,                .  60  or  51  Aoid,  arsenious,  (a.  38 -f  ox. 

e.lw.«  50  or  60  13Berz.)                   •  5a 

arsenie,  (a.  38  4-  ox. .  benzmc  120 

90  Ben.)  .           58  boracte,  (k  8  +  ox.  IS)  94 


*  c  meaiis  erystalUxedv  w,  water;  and  the  numeral  befbre  w  expresses  the 
munber  of  equvalmils  of  wilsr  whkh  tbe  eryirtals  otntain. 
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Acid,  boraeic,  c  2w.  43 

bromie,  (b.  78i^6  +  oz. 

40  Ben. )  .     Iia26 

.  evbobic,  (carb.  6  -(- 

ox.  16)  .  22 

chloric  (chl.  36  -I- 

OJL  40)  .76 

chloriodic,  (chL  72  4- 

iod.  124)  .  196 

elikirocarboiiic,  (chL  36 

4-  carb.  oxide  14)      .  50 

cfalorocyanic,  (chLSiS  + 

cyan.  26)  .  62 

chromic,  (chr.  32  4-  ox. 

20)  .  62 

citric,  :  58 

c2w.  .  76 

odumlMC,  .         152 

fiuoboric,  .  ?68 

floosilicic  .     ?26.86 

fimnic;  .-  37 

pllic,  .  63  or  64 

hydriodic,  (iod.  124  -|- 

hyd.  1)  .  125 

hydrobromic,  (b.  78ii6 
.  +  hyd.  1)  .        7956 

hydrocyanic,  (cyan.  26 

+  hyd.  1)  .  27 

hydrofluoric,  .       19.86 

hyposulphnrous,  (s.32 , 

+  OX.8)  .  40 

hyposulphuric,  (s.  32  -|- 

ox.  40)  .  72 

Ibdic,  (iod.  124  +  ox. 

40)  .  164 

malic,  (Liebig)  .  .  57 

manganeseooB,  .  ?52 

manganesic,  .  60 

mol^bdic,  .  72 

.   muriatic,  (chL  36  -f* 

fa7d.  1)  .  37 

nitnc,  drjr,  (nit  14  -4-  ox. 

40)  .  54 

nitric,  liquid  (sp^  gr.  1.5) 

2w,    .  .  72 

nitroua  (nit  14  +  ox.  32)  46 

oxalic,  .  36 

c.  3w.  .  63 

perchloric,  (chl.  36  -|-  ox. 

56)  .  92 

phosphorous,  (p.  15.71  -f- 

ox.  12)  .  27.71 

phosphoric,  (p.  15.71  -|- 

ox.  20)  .        35.71 


oz. 


34} 


Acid,  saccholactic, 
■elenious,  (seL  40  -4- 

16) 
selenic,  (seL  40  -|-  ox. 
Buccinicf 
sulphuric,  dry,  (s.  16  -4- 

24) 
sulphuric,  liquid,  (sp.  gr 

1.8485,)  Iw. 
sulphurous,  (s.  16  4- 

16) 
tartaric, 
clw. 
titanic, 

tungstic,  (t  96  -(-  ox. 
uric. 
Alcohol,  (oL  gas  14  -|-  aq. 

▼ap.  9) 
Alum,  anhydrous, 

c.25w. 
Alumina, 

sulphate. 
Aluminium, 
Ammonia,  (nit  14  .f-  hyd 

.3) 
Antimony,  ,^ 

chloride,  (ant.  44  -I-  chL 

36) 
iodide,  (ant  44  -f"  i<^ 

124) 
protoxide,  (ant  44  -4- 

8) 
deutoxide,  (ant  44  -|- 

12) 
peroxide,  (ant  44  -(-  ox. 

16) 
sulphuret. 
Arsenic, 
sulphuret,  (realgar) 
sesquisulphure^  (orpi- 

ment) 
persulphuret,  (a.  38  -|- 

8.40) 
Barium, 
chloride, 
iodide, 

protoxide,  (bar3rta) 
peroxide, 
phosphuret, 
sulphuret, 
Bismuth, 
chloride, 
iodide, 
oxide. 


24) 


oz. 


oz. 


ox. 


ox. 


56 
64 
50 

40 

49 


66 
75 
48 
120 
72 

23 
262 
487 
18 
58 
10 

17 
44 

80 

168 

59 

66 

flO 
60 

38 
54 

62 

78 

70 

106 

194 

78 

786 

85.71 

86 

72 

108 

19f 

80 


.^ 


*  1  proportioiial  of  atse&ie  and  1}  solphw. 
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Biamnth,  photphnieti 

Boron,       • 
Bromine,  (Ben.)  . 
Cadminm, 

chloride, 

iodide, 
>   oxide, 

phoBphnret, 

snlphuret, 
Calcium, 

chloride, 

iodide, 

protoxide,  (lime) 

phosphnret, 

snlphuret. 
Carbon, 

bisulphuret,  (carb.  6.  -|- 
8.  32) 

chloride, 

perchloride,   (carb.  12 
4-  chl.  108)  . 

oxide, 

phosphuret, 
Cerium, 

protoxide,  (cer.  60  + 
ox.  8) 

peroxide,  (cer.  50  -|-  ox. 
12) 
Chlorine, 

hydrocarburet,  (chL  36. 
+  oLgaali) 

protoxide,  (chL  36  -|- 
ox.  8) 

peroxide,  (chl.  36   -|- 
ox^32) 
Chromium, 

protoxide, 
Cbbalt, 

chloride, 

iodide, 

protoxide,  (cob.  26  -f" 
ox.  8) 

peroxide,  (cob.  26  -|- 
ox.  12) 

phosphuret, 

sulphuret, 
Columbium, 
Copper,  (32  Thomson.) 

chloride, 

bichloride, 

iodide, 

protoxide, 

peroxide, 

phosphuret, 

sulphturet, 
.  bisulphuret, 


87.71 

88 

8 

78.26 

56 

92 

180 

64 

71.71 

72 

20 

56 

144 

28 

35.71 

36 

6 

38 
4St 

120 

14 

21,71 

50 

58 

62 
36 

50 

44 

68 
32 
40 
26 
62 
150 

34 

38 
41.71 

42 
144 

64 
100 
136 
188 

72 

80 
79,71 

80 
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Cyanogen,  (carb.  13  4- 

nitl4)  96 
bisulphuret,  (cyan.  26 

+  0.32)    .     .  58 
Ether,  (ol.  gas  28  4~  ^* 

vap.  9)           .           .  37 

Fhiorine,               .  18.86 

Glucinium,            .            .  18 

Glucina,                 .            .  26 

Gold,                                 .  200 

chloride,            .            .  236 

bichloride,          .  •         .  272 

iodide,               .            .  324 

protoxide,  (g.  200   -|- 

OX.8)                          .  208 
peroxide,  (g.  200    -|- 

OX.  24)            .  224 

sulphuret,  (g.  200   + 

8.48)  .  .248 

Hydrogen,             .  1 

arseniuretted,    .            .  39 

carburetted,  (carb.  6  -|-  * 

hyd.2)           .            .  8 
bicarb.  (oL  gas)  carb.  12 

.  +  hyd.  2)                  .  14 

seleniuretted,      .            .  41 

sulphuretted,      .            .  I7 

bisulphuretted,               .  33 

Iodine,                   .            .  124 

Iridium,  (Btrz.)     ...  99 

Iron,  28 

chloride,  (ir.  28  -|-  chl. 

36)                 .           .  64 
perchloride,  (ir.  28  -|- 

chl.  54)                      .  82 

iodide,                .            .  152 
protoxide,  (ir.   28    -f- 

0X.8J              .            .  36 
peroxide,  (ir.  28  -|-  ox. 

12)         -       .            .  40 

sulphuret,                      .  44 

bisulphuret,        .            .  60 

Lead,         ...  104 

chloride,             .            .  140 
protoxide,  (1.  104   -f> 

ox.  8)              .            .  ^Vl 
deutoxide,  (1.  104  + 

ox.  12)  .  .116 

peroxide,   (1.   104    -|- 

ox.  16)                        .  120 

phosphuret,        .           '.  119.71 

sulphuret,           .            .  120 

Lithium,  10 

chloride,                         .  46 

iodide,  134 

oxide,  (lithia)      .            .  18 

.    sulphuret,  26 


cUoride, 

oxide,  (nuigiMria) 
Bolphoret, 
MaogmneM, 
cUoride,(ffl.38  +  ehL 

96)    . 
perchloride,  (m.  28  -t" 

chl.  144) 
protoxide,  (m.  28   4" 

ox.  8) 
deatoxide,  (1X^28  -f*  ox. 

12)     . 
peroxide,  (in.  28  -|-  ox. 

16)     . 
sulphuret, 
Mercury, 

Srotochloride,  (calomel) 
icUoride,  (eorros.  tub.) 
iodide, 
jpoiodide, 
protoxide,  • ' 

peroxide, 
Buiphuret, 
biflulpfaofet, 
Mdlybdenom, 
protoxide,  (m.  48  -J- 

ox.  8) 
deutoxide,  (m.  48  + 

ox.  16) « 
peroxide  (molybdic  acid) 

(111.48  + ox.  24) 
Nickel, 
chloride, 
iodide, 
protoxide,  (n.   26    -|- 

ox.  8) 
peroxide,  (n.  26  -^  ox. 

12) 
pho8[Auret, 
sulphuret, 
Kitrogren, 

bicarburet,  (cyanogen) 
chlcH'ide,  (n.  14  4~  chl. 

144) 
iodide,  (n.  14  +   iod. 

372) 
protoxide,  (n.  14  -f*  ojfc. 

8) 
deutoxide,  (n.  14  -f-  ox. 

16)  . 
Oxygen,  . 
Palladium,  (Berz.) 

oxide,      •  . 

^•^nioephoms,  (Bent.) 
chlwide, 
liehloride, 
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IS   PhoBphonis,  eukmc, 

48       sulphYiiet, 

SO    Platinum,  (Berz.) 

28        chloride, 

98        bichloride, 

protoxide, 
64        deutoxide, 

sulphuret, 
'  172        bisulphuret, 
Potassium, 
36        chloride, 

iodide, 
40        protoxide,  (potassa^ 

peroxide,  (p.  40  -f"  <**• 

44  24)     . 

44        phosphuret, 
200        sulphuret, 
236    RhdAium,  (Ben.) 
272      ^  protoxide, 
324        peroxide,  (r.  52  -f*  oz. 
448  '   *     Iff     . 
208    Selenium, 
216    SiUci,       * 
216    Siliciumt 
^232    Sflver, 
48        chloride, 

iodide, 
56        o^de, 

phosphuret, 
64       sulpbiiret. 

Sodium, 
72        chloride, 
26        iodide, 
-62        protoxide,  (soda) 
150        peroxide,  (s.  24  -|-  i>x. 

12)     . 
34        phosphuret, 

sulphuret, 
38    Strontium, 
41.71        chloride, 
42        iodide,  - 
14       pnMoxide,  (strontia) 
26        phosphuret, 

sulphuret, 
158    Sulphur, 

chloride, 
386        iodide, 

phosphuret, 
22    Sulphuretted  hydro|;eD,  ^ 

TeUurium,  (Beraelius) 
30        chloride, 
8        oxide,  • 

sboutfiS    lln, 

61      '  chloride, 
25.71        bic^oride, 
51.71        protoxide,  « 

€7.71        deutoxido, 


^ 


31.71 

about  99 

135 

171 

lOT 

115 

115 

131 

40 

76 

164 

48 

64 

55.71 

56 

about  59 

60 

■ 

64 

40 

16 

8 

110 

146 

234 

118 

125.71 

126 

24 

60 

148 

32 

36 

39.71 

40 

44 

80 

168 

52 

59.71 

60 

16 

62 

140 

31.71 

17 

33 

68 

40 

58 

94 

130 

66 

74 


.1 
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Tin,  phosphuret,    . 

73.71 

Arseniate  of  potassa. 

106 

Bvlphnret, 

74 

binaitemate,  (c  2w.)  • 

182 

bisulphuret. 

90 

silver, 

176 

Titanium, 

32 

eoda,                             . 

90 

protoxide, 

40 

bmarseniate,  (c  4w.) 

184 

deutoxide  (titsmic  add) 
Tirngsten, 

48 
96 

strontia,             .            . 
Arsenite  of  lime^ 

110 

78 

deutoxide,  (brown) 

potassa, 

98 

(t.  96  +  ox,  16) 

112 

soda. 

82 

tritoxide  (tungtfticacid) 

silver, 

168 

(t  96  4-  ox.  24) 

120 

Carbonate  of 

Uranium, 

208 

ftfl^monia, 

39 

protoxide^ 

216 

8esquicarb.(acid33  4- 

deutoxide, 

224 

am.  17  +  w.  9)      . 

69 

Water, 

9 

bicarbonate  Uw*.} 

70 

Yttrium, 

34 

biryta. 

100 

oxide,  (yttria)    . 

42 

copper,  (acid  22  -f- 

Zinc,          .            .  '         « 

34 

perox.  80) 

102 

cUoridet 

?0 

iron,  (acid  22  +  protox.3^) 

58 

oxide. 

42 

lead. 

134 

phosphuret, 

49.71 

lime. 

50 

Bulphuret, 

50 

magnesia. 

42 

Circ(miom,             .          .  • 

22  or  25 

manganese. 

58 

Zirconia, 

30  or  33 

potassa. 

70 

bicarbonate,   . 

92 

Salts. 

c.  Iw; 

101 

soda,                  ,           « 

54 

Acetate  of  alumina, 

08 

c.  lOw. 

144 

c'  Iw. 

77 

bicarbonate,  (c.  Iw.) 

85 

ammonia,          .            • 

67 

strontia. 

74 

c.  7w. 

'      130 

zinc. 

64 

baryta. 

128 

Chlorate  of  baryta. 

154 

c  3w. 

155 

lead. 

188 

cadmium,  (c  2w.) 

132 

mercury. 

284 

copper,  (aeid  60    -f* 

potassa,              « 

124 

perox.  80)  .     .       . 

130 

Chromate  of  baryta. 

130 

c.  6w.  (com.  verdi- 

lead. 

164 

grris) 

184 

mercury. 

260 

bmacetate,     . 

180 

potassa. 

100 

c.  3w.  (distilled  ver- 

bichromate,   . 

152 

digris)    . 

207 

Muriate  of  ammonia. 

54 

subacetate,     . 

210 

bar^  (c.  Iw.) 

124 

lead,       .           , 

162 

lime,  (c.  6w.) 

119 

c.  3w. 

189 

magnesia. 

57 

lime. 

78 

str(Hitia,  (c.  8w.) 

161 

magnesia. 

70" 

Nitrate  of  ammonia,    * 

71 

mercury,  (c.4vr.) 

294 

baryta, 

132 

potassa. 

98 

bismuth,  (c  3w.)            . 

161 

•liver. 

168 

lead. 

166 

strontia,  (c.  Iw.) 

111 

lime. 

82 

zioc,      . 

92 

magnesia,          . 

74 

c  7w. 

155 

mercury,  (acid  54  + 

Arseniate  of  lead. 

170 

protox.208+w.l8) 

280 

lime. 

86 

potassa. 

102 

magnesia. 

78 

silver, 

172 

51 
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Nitrate  of  aoda,     . 

86 

Sulphate  of  baryta. 

118 

■trantia. 

106 

cop|>er,(acid40  +  peroz.80)  ISO 

Onkte  of  amnumiat 

53 

biperaulphate. 

160 

c.3w. 

71 

e.  lOw.  (Uue  ritriol^ 

250 

baiyta. 

IM 

iron,                   • 

76 

biiMgalati^ 

150 

c.  7w.  (green  Titriol) 

139 

cobalt, 

70 

lead, 

152 

lime, 

64 

lime, 

66 

nickel, 

70 

c.  2w.      ^      • 

86 

potaMa, 

84 

lithia,  (clw.)     . 

67 

c  Iw. 

93 

magnesia,  (c.  Tup) 

12? 

binoxalate, 

120 

mercury,  (acid  40  -{^ 

c.2w« 

138 

perox.  216) 

256 

quadrozalate. 

193 

bip^rsnlphate.  (acid 

c.7w. 

255 

80  +  perox.216) 

296 

strontia. 

88 

potassa, 

88 

binoxalate,     . 

124 

bisulphate,  (c.  52w.) 

146 

Phofphate  of  ammoma. 

soda. 

72 

(c  2w.) 

70.71 

c  lOw. 

162 

barjrta. 

.     113.71 

strontia, 

92 

lead, 

.      147.71 

zinc. 

82 

Ume, 

63.71 

c.  7w. 

145 

• 

magnesia, 

55.71 

Tartrate  of  lead,. 

178 

soda. 

.       67.71 

lime, 

94 

c.  12iw. 

.     18051 

potassa. 

114 

Sulphate  of  alumina, 

58 

bitartrate. 

180 

aJomina  and  potassa. 

262 

c.  2w.  (cream  of  tartar)    198 

C.25W.  (alum) 

487 

antimony  and  potassa. 

ammonia,  (c.  Iw.) 

66 

(c.  3w.)  (tartar  emetic)         363 
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TABLE  II. 

TABLE  of  the  Elastic  Force  of  Aqueous  Vapour  at  difffeat  Tempera- 

tures,  expressed  in  Inches  of  Mercury. 


I  Temp. 


320  F. 
33 

35 

36 

sr 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43. 
44 
45 
46 
47 
J48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
|64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
|69 

n 

72 
73 
74 
7S 
|76 
77 
78 


*«eceof  Vapour. 


Dalton.      Ure. 


0.200 


0.250 


0.200 
0.207 
0.214 

0.231 

0.229 

0.237 

0.245 

0.254 

0.263 

0.273 

0.283 

0.294, 

0.305 

0.316 

0.328 

0.339 

0.351 

0.363, 

0.375 10.360 

0.388 

0.401 

0.415 

0.429 

0.443 

0458 

0.474 

0.490 

0.507 
0.524 

0.542 

0.560 

0.578 

0.597 

0.616 10.630 

0.635 

0.655 

0.676 

0.698 

0.721 

0.745 

0.770 

a796 

0.823 

0.851 

0.880 

0.910 

0.940 


0.416 


O.Sf6 


0.726 


0.860 


Temp. 


pDalton.     Ure. 


79«»F. 

80 

81 

82 

83 

&4 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
fi06 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
1125 


Force  of  Vapour. 


0.971 

1.00 

1.04 

1.07 

1.10 

1.14 

1.17 

1.21 

1.24 

1.28 

1.32 

1.36 

1.40 

1.44 

1.48 

ls53 

1.58 

1.63 

1.68 

1.74 

1.80 

1.86 

1.92 

1.98 

2.04 

2.il 

2.18 

2.25 

2.32 

2.39 

2.4a 

2.53 

2.60 

2.68 

2.76 

2.84 

2.92 

3.08 

3.00 

3.16 

3.25 

3.33 

3.42 

3.50 

3.59 

3.69 

3.79 


1.010 


1-170 


1.360 


Temp. 


1.640 


^^60 


2.100 


2.456 


2.820 


2.300 


3.830 


126? 
127 
11128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
{162 
163 
164 
165 
166' 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 


Force  of  Vapour. 


Dalton. 


•>^^mm^ 


•««•■ 


3.89 
4.00 
4.11 
4.22 
4.34 
4.47 
4.60 
4.73 
4.86 
5.00 
5.14 
5  29 
5.44 
5  59 
5.74 
5.90 
6.05 
6.21 
6.37 
6.53 
6.70 
6.87 
7.05 
7.23 
7.42 
7.61 
7.81 
801 
8.20 
8.40 
8.60 
8.81 
9.02 
9.24 
9.46 
9.68 
9.91 
10.15 
10.41 
10.68 
10.96 
11.25 
11.54 
11.83 
12.13 
12.43 
12.73 


Ure. 


4.366 


5.070 


5.770 


6.600 


r,530 


8.500 


9.600 


10.800 


12.050 
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Table  IL  continued. 


Temp* 

Foree  of  T^p»«r.| 

Temp. 

Forve  of  Yapoar. 

Temp. 

Foree  of  Vapoar, 

V 

Dftlton. 

Uf«. 

Aalton. 

Uk. 

Daltoo. 

Urc 

173<»F. 

13.02 

216<»F. 

32,46 

33.400 

259*^, 

65.75 

, 

174 

13.32 

217 

33.09 

260 

68!72 

175 

13.62 

13.550 

218 

33.72 

261 

176 

13.92 

219 

34.35 

^^' 

252 

69.72   r5,900 

177 

14.22 

22a 

34.99 

%Sh^ 

263 

70.73 

178 

14.52 

221 

35.63- 

36.700 

264 

71.74 

77.900 

179 

14.83 

222 

36.25 

265 

72.76 

78.040 

18a 

15.15 

15.160 

223 

36.88 

266 

73.77 

181 

15.50 

224 

37.53 

267 

7479 

81.900 

182 

15.86 

225 

38.20 

39.110 

268 

75.80 

183 

16J23 

226 

38.89 

40.100 

269 

76.82 

84.900 

184 

16.61 

227 

39.59 

270 

77.85 

86.300 

185 

17.00 

16.900 

228 

40.30 

271 

78.89 

88.000 

185 

17.40 

■ 

229 

41,02 

272 

79.94 

187 

17.80 

230 

41.75 

43.100 

273 

80.98 

91.30P 

18S 

t8:2a 

231 

42.49 

274 

82.01 

189 

18.60 

232 

43.24 

275 

83.13 

93.480 

19a 

19.00 

19.000 

233 

44.00 

276 

84.35 

191 

19.42 

» 

234 

44.78 

46.800 

277 

85.47 

97.800 

192 

19.86 

,235 

45.58 

47.220 

278 

86.50 

iser 

20.32 

,235 

46.39 

279 

87.63 

101.500 

194 

20.77 

^237 

47.20 

280 

88.75 

101.900 

19& 

.21.22 

21.100. 

238 

48.02 

50.300 

281 

89.87 

104.400 

195 

21.68 

239 

48.8ifi 

282 

.90.99 

197 

22.13 

340 

49.57 

51.700 

283 

92.11 

107.700 

1^ 

22.69 

241 

50.50 

284 

93.23 

199 

23.16 

242 

51.34 

53.600 

285 

94.35 

112.200 

2oa 

23.64 

23.600 

243 

52.18 

286 

95.48 

201 

24.12 

1 

S44 

53.03 

287 

96.64 

114.800 

202 

24.61 

245 

53JB8 

56.340  2288 

97,80 

203 

25.10 

S45 

54.68 

289 

98.95 

118.200 

204 

25.51 

S47 

55.54 

290. 

100.12 

120.150 

205 

26.13 

25.900 

248 

56.42 

60.400 

291 

101.28 

205 

26.66 

249 

57.31 

292 

102.45 

123.100 

207 

27.20 

250 

58.21 

61.900 

293 

103.53 

208 

27.74 

251 

59.12 

63.500 

294 

104.80 

125.700 

209 

28.29 

■ 

252 

60.05 

295 

105.97 

129»000 

m 

210 

28.84 

28.880 

£53 

61.00 

295 

107.14 

■  l 

211 

29.41 

254 

61.92 

66.700 

297 

108.31 

133.900 

i 

212 

30.00 

saooo 

255 

62.85 

67J25 

298 

109.48 

137.400 

213 

30.60 

256 

63.76 

299 

110.64 

i 

• 

214. 

31.21 

257 

64.82 

69.800 

300 

111.81 

139,700 

J 

215 

31.83 

1258      1 

65.78 

301 

112.98J 

li 
.1 

f 
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Table  II.  c^ftnuecL 


Temp. 

Eorctt  of  Vapour,  f 

Temp. 

Force  of  Vapour.  | 

^empi 

Force  of  Vapour.  | 

Dalton. 

Ure. 

Dalton. 

"    Ure. 

Daltou. 

Ure. 

302<>r. 

114.15 

144,300 

310^  F. 

123.53 

161.300 

3180F. 

132.73 

303 

115-32 

147.700 

311 

124.69 

164.800 

319 

133.86 

304 

116.50 

312 

125.85 

167.000 

320 

135.00 

305 

117.68 

150.560 

313 

127.00 

f 

321 

136,14 

306 

118.86 

154.400 

314 

128.15 

323 

137.28 

307 

120.03 

315 

129.29 

323 

138.42 

308 

121.20 

157^^00 

316 

130.43 

324 

139.56 

309 

122.37 

||3ir 

131.57'              1 

325 

140.70 

51* 


Dr.  JMi  TdBLE,  thwpittg  thtBituiic  Force  of  the  Vapour*  i^J&AU, 
Etktr,  Oil  of  'Rtrpntiiu,  md  Ptlrokum  or  SapMha  at  difftrwl  Tm- 
ptratwti,  txprOMd  in  Btdta  of  ikreury. 


Dr.  Ure*  TABLE  if  the 
and  of  Anh^dram  Jidd, 
firent  DenaUtt. 


QuantUy  of  OU  of  Pitnol,  of  tp.  ^.  I.S4S5, 
tnlOO  PmtofeRbtte  Suip&inie .ddd at dlf. 


U^ 

8p.ar.|   Urj. 

LKiuid. 

Sp.  Gr 

""■ 

LiquiA 

Sp.Or 

■irr. 

100 

1.8485,  81^4 

66 

1.5503 

53.82 

32 

1.2334 

26.09 

99 

1.8475  80.72 

6S 

1.5390 

53.00 

31 

1.3360 

35.28 

98 

1.8460  79.90 

64 

1.5280 

53.18 

30 

1.2184 

34.46 

97 

I.B439  79.09 

63 

1.5170 

51.37 

29 

1.3108 

33.65 

96 

1.8410  7a2S 

62 

1.5066 

50.55 

38 

1,3033 

33.83 

9S 

1.8376;  77.46 

61 

1.4960 

49.74 

27 

1.1956 

33.01 

94. 

1,8336  76.65 

60 

1.4860 

48.93 

S6 

1.1876 

31.30 

93 

1.8290  75.83 

59 

1.4760 

48.11 

35 

l.)792 

30.38 

92 

1.8233  75,02 

58 

1.4660 

47.29 

34 

1.1706 

19.57 

91 

1.8179 

74.20 

57 

1.4560 

46.48 

33 

1.1636 

13,75 

90 

1.8115 

73.39 

56 

t.4460 

45.66 

22 

1.1549 

17.94 

1.8043 

72.57 

55 

1.4360 

44.85 

21 

1.1480 

17.12 

B8 

1.7963 

71.75 

54 

1.4265 

44.03 

30 

1.1410 

16.31 

87 

1.7870 

70.94 

53 

1.4170 

43.22 

19 

1-1330 

15.49 

8S 

1.7774 

70.12 

5s: 

1.4073 

42.40 

18 

1.1246 

14.68 

es 

1.7673 

69.31 

51 

1.3977 

41,58 

17 

1.1165 

13.86 

84 

1.7570 

68.49 

50 

1.3834 

40.77 

16 

1.1090 

13.05 

83 

1.7465 

K 

49 

1.3/88 

3! 

15 

1.1019 

12.33 

83 

1.7360 

48 

1.3697 

3! 

14 

1.0953 

11.41 

81 

IJ2U 

66.05 

47 

1.3612 

3 

13 

1.08B7 

10.60 

80 

1.7120 

65.33 

46 

1.3530 

3: 

la 

ixjaop 

9.78 

79 

1.6993 

64.43 

45 

1.3440 

3i 

11 

1.0743 

8.97 

78 

1.6870 

63.60 

44 

1.3345 

3, 

10 

1.06JB 

8.15 

77 

1.67iO 

62.78 

43 

1.3355 

3, 

9 

1.0614 

7J4 

76 

1.6630 

61.97 

42 

1J5165 

3. 

8 

1.0544 

6J2 

75 

1.6530 

61.15 

41 

1.3080 

S 

7 

1.0477 

5.71 

74 

1.6419 

60.34 

40 

1.3999 

3: 

6 

1.0405 

4.89 

73 

1.6321 

39 

1.3913 

3. 

5 

1.0336 

4.08 

73 

1.6304 

58,71 

38 

15836 

3- 

4 

1.0268 

3.36 

71 

1.6090 

5r.89 

37 

1.2740 

31 

3 

1.0306 

3/446 

70 

1.5975 

57.08 

36 

1.2654 

3 

3 

1.0140 

1.63 

69 

1.5868 

56.26 

35 

1.3573 

3 

1 

1.0074 

0.8154 

68 

I.S760 

55.45 

34 

1.3490 

3 

67 

1.5648 

54.63 

33 

1.3409 

a 

60S 
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TABLE  V. 

Dr,  Ures  TABLE  of  the  Quantififof  JSeai  cr  Jinhydroua  NitricA^Ak 
100  Parts  of  UqmdJhidi  ai  different  DenaiHes. 


Spe«iae 
GniTitf. 

Real  a«id 
in  100  parti 
of  the  liquid. 

79.700 

1     specific 
Gravity. 

Real  aeid 
inlOOparu 
of  the  liqntd. 

Spemfie 
Omrity. 

Real  aeid 
inlOOpait* 
of  the  liquid. 

1.5000 

1.3783 

52.602 

1.1695 

26.301 

1.4980 

78.903 

1.3732 

51.805 

1.1833 

25.504 

1.4960 

78406 

1.3681 

51.068 

1.1770 

24.707 

1.4940 

77.309 

1.3630 

50.211 

1.1709 

23.910 

1.4910 

76.512 

1.3579 

49.414 

1.1648 

23.113 

1.4880 

75.715 

1.3529 

48.617 

1.1587 

22.316 

1.4850 

74.918 

1.3477 

47.820 

1.1.526 

21.519 

1.4830 

74.121 

1.3427 

47.023 

1.1465 

20.722 

1.4790 

73.324 

1.3376 

46.226 

1.1403 

19,925 

1.4760 

72.527 

1.3323 

45.429 

1.1345 

19.128 

1.4730 

71.730 

1.3270 

44.632 

1.1286 

18.331 

1.4700 

70.933 

1.3216 

43.835 

1.1227 

ir.534 

1.4670 

70.136 

1.3163 

43.038 

1.1168 

16.737 

1.4640 

69.339 

1.3110 

42.241 

1.1109 

15.940 

1.4600 

.   68.542 

1.3056 

41.444 

1.1051 

15.143 

1.4570 

67.745 

1.3001 

40.647 

1.0993 

14.346 

1.4530 

66.948 

1.2947 

39.850 

1.0935 

13.549 

1.4500 

66.155 

1.2887 

39.053 

1.0878 

12.752 

1-4460 

65.354 

1.2826 

38.256 

1.0821 

11.955 

1.4424. 

64.557 

1.2765 

37.459 

1.0764 

11.158 

1.4385 

63.760 

1.2705 

36,662 

1.0708 

10.361 

1.4346 

62.963 

1.2644 

35.865 

1.0651 

9.564 

1.4306 

62.166 

1.2583 

35.068 

1.0595 

8.767 

1.4269 

61.369 

1.2523 

34.271 

1.0540 

7.970 

1.4328 

60.572 

1.2462 

33.474 

1.0485 

7.173 

1.4189 

59.775 

1.2402 

32.677 

1.0430 

6.376 

1.4147 

58.978 

1.2341 

31.880 

1.0375 

5.579 

1.4107 

58.181 

1.2277 

31.083 

1.0320 

4.782 

1.4065 

57.384 

1.2212 

30.286 

1.0267 

3.985 

1.4023 

56.587 

1.2148 

29.489 

1.0212 

3.188 

1.3978 

55.790 

1.2084 

28.692 

1.0159 

2.391 

1.3945 

54.993 

1.2019 

27.895 

1.0106 

1.594 

1.3882 

54.196 

1.1958 

27.098 

1.0053 

0.797 

1.3833 

53.399 

J 

^ 
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TABLE  VI. 

TABLE  of  LoiwUz  showing  the  Quantity  of  Msohite  Alcohol  in  Spirits  of 

different  Specific  Gravities* 


100  Parti .(  8p.  Gravity^  \ 

100  Pani.    Sp,  GraTitjr.  { 

100  Paru.j 

Sp.  Gravity.  | 

Ale. 

Wat. 

At08» 

At60« 

Ale. 

Wat. 

At  68« 

At  60" 

Alc.i 

Wat. 

At  68* 

AtOOQ 

100 

"V 

0.791 

0.796 

■^soa:^ 

0.881 

n 

68 

0.952 

0.955 

99 

1    0.7941 

0.798 

65 

35 

0.880 

Tnosa 

31 

69 

0,954 

0.957 

98 

2 

0.797 

0.801 

64 

36 

0.882 

0.886 

^ 

70 

0.956 

0.958 

97 

3 

0.800 

0.804 

63 

37 

0.885 

0.889 

29 

71 

0.957 

0.960 

96 

4 

0.803 

0.807 

62 

38 

0,887 

0.891 

28 

72 

0.959 

0.962 

95 

5 

0.805 

0.809 

61 

39 

0.889 

0.893 

27 

73 

0.961 

0.963 

94 

6 

0.808 

0.812 

60 

40 

0.892 

0.896 

26 

74 

0^63 

0.965 

93 

7 

0.811 

0.815 

59 

41 

0.894 

0.898 

25 

75 

0.965 

0.967 

92 

8 

0.813 

0.817 

58 

42 

0.896 

0.900 

24 

76 

0.966 

0.968 

91 

9 

0.816 

0,820 

57 

43 

0.899 

0.902 

23 

77 

0.968 

0.970 

90 

10 

0.818 

0.822 

56 

44 

0.901 

0.904 

22 

78 

0^970 

0.972 

89 

11 

0.821 

0.825 

55 

45 

0.903 

0.906 

21 

79 

0.971 

0.973 

88 

12 

0.823 

0.827 

54 

46 

0.905 

0.908 

20 

80 

0.973 

0.974 

87 

13 

0.826 

0.830 

5Z 

47 

0.907 

0.910 

19 

81 

0.974 

.0.9741 

86 

14 

0.828 

0.832 

52 

48 

0.909 

0.912 

18 

82 

0.976 

0.977 

85 

15 

0.831 

0.835 

51 

49 

0.912 

0.915 

17 

83 

0.977 

0978 

84 

16 

0.834 

0.838 

50 

50 

0.914 

0.917 

16 

84 

0.978 

0.979 

83 

17  ' 

0.8S6 

0.840 

49 

51 

0.917 

0.920 

15 

85 

0.980 

0.981 

82 

18 

0.839 

0.843 

48 

52 

0.919 

0.929 

14 

86 

0.981 

0.982 

81 

19 

0.842 

0.846 

47 

53 

0.921 

0.924 

13 

87 

0.983 

0.984 

80 

20 

0.844 

0.848 

46 

54 

0.929 

0.926 

12 

88 

0.985 

0.986 

79 

21 

0.847 

0  851 

45 

55 

0.925 

0.928 

11 

89 

0.986 

0.987 

78 

22 

0.849 

0.853 

44 

56 

0.927 

0.93a 

10 

90 

0.987 

0.988 

77 

23 

0.851 

0.855 

43 

57 

0.930 

0.933 

9 

91 

0.988 

0.989 

76 

24 

0.853 

0.857 

42 

58 

0.932 

0.935 

8 

92 

0.989 

0.990 

75 

25 

0.856 

0.860 

41 

59 

0.934 

0.937 

7 

93 

0.991 

0.991 

74 

26 

0.859 

0.863 

40 

60 

0.936 

0.939 

6 

94 

0.992 

a992 

73 

27 

0.861 

0.865 

39 

61 

0.938 

0.941 

5 

95 

0.994 

72 

28 

0.863 

0.867 

38 

62 

0.940 

0.943 

4 

96 

0.995 

71 

29 

0866 

0.870 

37 

63 

0.942 

0.945 

3 

97 

0.997 

70 

30 

0.868 

0.872 

36 

64 

0.944 

0.947 

2 

98 

0.998 

69 

31 

0.870 

0.874 

35 

65 

0.946 

0.949 

1 

99 

0.999 

68 

32 

0.872 

0.875 

34 

66 

0.948 

0.951 

0 

100 

1.000 

67 

33 

0.875|  0.8791 

33 

67 

0.950 

0.953 

- 

i 
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TABLE  VIL 


TABLE  ihovfing  the  ppedfic  Gravity  of  Liguida^  ai  the  TemperatunoJ 
55^  Fahr,  anreaponding  to  the  Degrees  of  BaumS's  ffydrmneter. 


For  Liquids  lighter  ^;han  Water. 


I>e;.  Sp.  Gr. 
lOcal.OOO 
11        .990 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


.985 
.977 
.970 
.963 
.955 


Beg.    Sjk.  Gr.  I  Deg.     9p.  Gr. 


17: 
18 

19 

21 
32 


.949 
.942 
.935 


23: 

24 


.92S  26 
.922  27 
.915        28 


.909 

.897 
.892 
.886 
.880 


Beg. 

29= 

31 
32 

on 

34 


Sp.  Gr. 

•  2*  4 

.861 
.856 
.852 
.847 


Deg^.  Sp.  Gr.HDeg. 


0=1.000 
3  1.020 
6  1.010 
9  1.064 
12     1.089 


15t 
18 

21 
24 
27 


JDeg.    Sp.  Gr. 
30=1.261 


For  Liquids  heavier  than  Water. 

sp.  Gr. 
sl.ll4 

1.140        S3  1.295 

36  1.333 

39  1.373 

42  1.414 


1.170 
1.200 
1.230 


Degp.  Sp.  Gr. 
45=1.455 
48  1.500 
51  1.547 
54  1.594 
57     1.659 


Deg. 

37 
38 
39 
40 


Sp.Gr. 

.837 
.832 
.827 
.823 
.817 


Jyeg,     Sp.  Gr. 

60=1.717 
63  1.779 
66  1.848 
69  1.920 
72     2,000 
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Acetates,  459 
Acetom  ftrnentation,  533 
Acidifying  principle,  400 
Acids,  animal,  539 

definition  of,  400 

nomenclature  of,  108 

vegetable,  457 
Acid,  acetic;  457 

acetous,  457 

amjlic,  505 

amniotic,  543 

antimonic  and  antimonious,  360 

arsenic,  348 

arsenious,  345 

auric,  385 

benzoic,  469 

boletic,  472 

boracic,  199 

bromic,  230 

butyric,  capric,  caproic,  545 

camphwic,  471 

carbazotic,  474 

carbootc,  it? 

caseic,  566 

eerie,  491 

chloric,  212 

chloriodic,  225 

chlorocjanic,  267 

chlon>6arbonic,  216 

chlorochromic,  353 

chlorous,  210 

cholesterio,  546 

chromic,  352 

citric,  467 

columbic;  358 

cjanic,  264 

cyanous,  265 

ellanc,  470 

erytoric,  541 

ferrocyanic,  269 

ierruretCbd  chyazic,  270 

fluoboric,  235 

fluochromie,  353 

fluoric,  234 

fluosilicic,  320 

fttrmic,  642 

fulminlc,  266 

gallic,  470 


.Acidi  hippurlc,  542 ' 
hircic,  545 
hydriodic,  221 
hydrobromic,  229. 
hydrochloric,  206 
hydrocyanic,  260 
hydrofluoric,  233 
hydroselenic,  255       „ 
hydroxanthic,  213      . 
hyponitrous,  168 
hypophospherous,  197 
hypoaulphuric,  190 
hyposulphurqus,  189 
igasuric,  472 
indigotic,  474 
iodic,  223 
iodous,  224 
kinic,473 
lactic,  542 
lampic,  496 
lithic,  539 , 
malic,468 
manganesic.and  manganeseous 

327 
margaric,  485,  514 
meconic,  473,  478 
mellitic,  472 
molybdic,  354 
molybdous,  355 
moroxylic,  472 
mucic,  473 
muriatic,  206 
nitric,  170 
nitro-miiriatie,  210 
nitrous,  168 
oleic,  485,514 
oxalic,  461 
oxymuriatic,  203 
poetic,  473 
perchloric,  213 
phocenic,  545 
phosphatic,  197 
phosphoric,  193 
phosphorous,  196 
pmasic,  260 
purpuric,  541 
pyrocitric,  467 
pyroligneoas,  457 
pyromalic,  468 
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Acid,  pyromncic,  47d 

pjrrophosphoric,  195 

pyrotartaric,  464 

pTTo-nrie,  541 

rheomic,  472 

niiacic,541 

nodK^actic,  473 

Mb&cic,545 

■elenic,  201 

selenious,  201 

silicic,  319 

■iliooflaoric,  321 

sorbic,  472 

■tearic,  514 

aaberic,  473 

■acdbic,  471 

anlphonaphthatic,  249 

solphurie,  186 

sulphurous,  184 

sulphuretted  chyazic,271 

sulphocyanic,  271 

sulphoTinic,  495 

tartaric,  464 

titanic,  367 

tmigstic,  355 

uric,  539 

zumic,  473 
Adipocire,  546 
Aenfbrm  bodies,.15 
Affinity,  chemical,  109 

Uhle  oC  110 

elective,  single,  110 

elective,  dcuble,  112 

disposing,  150 

quiescent  and  divellent,  112 

by  what  causes  modified,  114 

measure  o^  119 
A|;ed(nte,  516 
Air,  atmospheric,  155 
Alabaster,  415 
Albumen,  534 

vegetable,  514 

incipient,  564 
Alcohol,  491 
Alffaroth,  powder  of,  359 
Alizarine,  511 
Alkali,  voUtile,  238 
Alkalimeter,  434 
Alkalies,  definition  of^  401 

native  vegetable,  475 

decomposition  o^  by  galvanism, 
99 
Alloys,  397 
Aloes,  bitter  oC  474 
AIthea,483 
AJnm,  416 
Alumina,  311 


Alnmiiiihim  &nd  its  oxide,  309 

Amalgams,  396 

Amalgtm,  ammoniacal,  155 

Anber  and  its  acid,  488 

Ambergris  and  ambreine,  547 

Ammoiiift,238 

solution  0^239 
character  of  the  salts  ^^  238 
Ammoniarei  of  copper,  419 
Amnios,  liquor  of,  567 
Amidine,  503 
Analysis  defined,  16 
Analysis,  proximate  and  ultimate,  of 
orgfanic  substances,  455 

of  mmerals,  584 

of  gases,  5^ 

of  mineral  waters,  589 
Animal  chemistry,  532 

proximate  principles,  532 

substances,  analysis  of^  455 

oils  and  fiits,  543 

heat,  556 

fluids,  547 
Antimony,  regulus  of|  crude  antimo- 
ny, 358 

oxides  of,  3S9 

chlorides  of,  360 

sulphnrets  o^  36 

golden  sulphuret  of|  3162 

glass,  crocus,  and  liver  oi^  361 

alloys  o^  397 

tartarized,  466 
Anthracite,  500 
Aqua  regia,  210. 
Arbor  Dianffi,  383 

Satumi,374 
Archil,  511 

Argentine  flowers  of  antimony,  359 
Arrow  root,  505 
Arseniates,  430 
Arsenical  solution,  431 
Ar8enio,344 

compounoB    of    oxygen   with, 
345 

tests  of;  in  mixed  fluids,  346 

aUoysof,397 

chloride  of^  349 

sulphurets  o^  350 
Arsenites,  430 
Asparagin,  516 
Asphaltum,  499 
Atmospheric  air,  155 

analysis  of,  580 

weight  of,  155 
Atom,  what,  129 
Atomic  theory,   DaIton*s    view  of| 

129 
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Alomic  theory,  fierzeUos'  view  of^ 
137 
weights,  table  of^  597 
what,  130 
Atropa,483 

Attraction,  chemieal,  15, 10^ 
coheftive,  14 

terrestrial,  «r  fraTit/,  14 
Aumm  mufiivnm,  339 
Azotic  £as,  154 

*  B 

Bdlloon8,l46 
Balsams,  4S9 
Barilla,  435 
Barium,  301 

oxides  of,  301 

chloride  and  sulphuret  o^  302,^ 
303 
Barley,  malting  of,  537 
Barometer,  correction  o^  for  the  ef- 
fects of  heat,  32 
Baryta,  301 

Basis,  in  dyeing,  what,  508 
Bassorin,  517 

Battley's  sedative  liquor,  477 
Baiuni^*s  hydrometer,  degrees  of^  re- 
duced to  the  common  stand- 
ard, 610 
Bell  metal,  397 
Benzoates,  470 
Bile  and  biliary  calculi,  561 
Bismuth  and  its  oxide,  865 
magistery  of|d65 
chloride,  bromide,  and  pulphcw 

ret  d^  3G6 
allocs  of,  397 
Bitter  principle,  519 
Bituminous  subetanoes,  498 
Black  dye,  512 
Black  drop,  479 
Black' lead,  333 
Bleaching,  206 

powder,  306 
Blende,  33i5 
Blood,  547 

Blowpipe,  with  oxygen  and  faydrc^ 
gen,  148 
with  oxygen  gas,  148 
Bhie,  Prussian,  448 

dyes,  508 
Boa  constrictor,  urine  of^  539 
Boiling  point  of  Uqulds,  57 
Bones,  576 
Borates,  432 
Borax,  433 
Boracite,  433 
Boron,  198 


Boron,  chloride  o(  317 
Brain,  analysis  of  the,  578 
Brass,  398 
Brazil  wood,511 
Bromates,  426 
Bromine,  226 
Bronze,  397 
Bnicia,480 
Batyrine,545 
Batter,  545 

of  antimony  361 


Cadmium,  336 

oxide  of,  337 
Cafiein,  517 
Calamine,  335 
Calcium  and  oxide  of,  305 

chloride  of,  306 
Calcination,  279 
Calculi,  urinary,  573 
biliary,  562 
salivary,  559 
Calomel,  379 
Caloric,  19 

communication  of,  20 
radiation  of^  23 
efiects  of;  28 
expansion  piodueed  by, 
in  solids,  30 
in  liquids,  31 
in  gases,  34 
specific,  43 
capacities  of  bodies  ibr,  43 
offluidityt51 

sensible  and  insensible,  44     • 
latent,  44 
sources  of,  68 
quantity  o^  in  bodies,  55 
Calorimeter,  45 
Calx,  279 
Camphor,  486 
Camphorates,  472 
Cannon  metal,  397 
Canton*s  phosphorus,  308 
Caoutchouc,  4^ 
Capacity  for  caloric,  43 
Carbon,  174 

compounds  of^ 

with  hydrogen,  940 
nitrojgen,  259 
chloride  of,  214 
sulphuret  0(^273 
Ovbonates,  general   prtperties  of, 
433 
particular  descriptixiD  oti 
434^438 
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GubonicMidtlTT 

oiide,181 
CarbiMiilphimli,  973 
CwburaUed  hjdrafoii,  S41 
Gtniiiiie,611 
Ctftil«g^576 
Gunoiit  mailer,  564 

oEide,515 
Gunai,  purple  powdAT  o(  386 
GMMTa,505 
Cetechn,  513 
Gelhurtm,  517 
Gftustic,  Ivnar,  424 
Cerate,  491 
Gerin,491 

Ceriom  and  ozidea,  364 
Gen2lm,510 
Cer!i0e,438 
Celine,  546 
Chalk,  437 

ChamoUwii  niinefa],396 
Gharooa],174 

aniinal,or  ivory  Uaek,  174 
Gbeeae,564 
Chemical  affinity  or  attraction,  109 

action,  chanffea  which  aooom- 
pany  it,  113 
Cbemistry,  definition  o^  16 

organic,  17 

inorganic,  17 

nomenclature  o^  108 
Chinoidea,480 
riaaai  fixation  of  chemical  anbstaa- 

oea,16 
Ghloratea,  general  d^raetera  o(  435 

of  poluaa  and  baryta,  435 
Chloric  ether,  345 

add,  313 
Chloride  of  boron,  917 

bromine,  331 

carbon,  314 

cyanogen,  366 

iodine,  335 

lime,  306 

nitrogen,  313 

phoephoms,  316 

Boda,398 

Bulphnr,  315 
CUorides,  metallic,  381 
Chlorine,  303 

and  hydrogen  (mnriatie  add), 
306 

and  oxygen,  910 

protoxide  of;  311 

peroxide  of;  311 

nature  of;  317 
Cfaiorlodic  add,  325 


Chlofoearbonie  add,  216 
Chferophyley530 
Caiolesterine,546 
C&raminm,  351 

compoonda  o^  with  oo^gen,  3B 
Chromate  of  iron,  431 
Cbromales,  431 
Chrome  ydlow,  ^3 
C^cfaona  bark,  active  priadpfea  ti, 

479 
Cinchonia,  479 
Chyle,  563 
Cinnabar,  381 
Citrataa,  468 
Coke,  500 
Coal,  499 

TO.  350 
CobJt,340 

oxidea  o^  341 
Goocolua  indieoa,  prindple  o(  488 
Cochineal,  511 
Coheaire  attraction,.  14 
Cohedon,  14 

influence  oC  over  ehemied  la- 
tion,114 
Cdd,  artificial  methoda  of  prodnaiBf , 

53,61 
Cdoeyntin,  519 
Colouring  matter,  507 
CokKura,  adjediTe  and  sabataBtivi, 

508 
Cdumbiumand  ita  add,  357, 358 
Comlunation  defined,  16 

hiwa  €£,  131 
Combining  proportionsezplained^SS 
Combustion,  143 

theories  o€,  143 

spontaneous,  484 
Compodtion  of  bodiea,  how  deter- 
mined, 16 
Condnetora  of  calorie,  20 
Congelation,  51 
Ox&g  of  bodiea,  38 
Copal,  488 
Copper-nickel,  343 
t>ipper,369 

oxides  of,  370 

chlorides  of;  371 

Bulphurets  ot,  373 

ammoniaret  ot,  419 

aUoys  oC  397 

ammoniaod  solphata  o^  419 

sheathing,  preaer?  alioa  a(  99 
Cork,  517 

Corrosire  snbliroatp,  378 
Gorydalin,  483 
Coumarin,  487 
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Cream  of  milk,  564 

tartar,  465 
Cnxms  of  antimony,  361  ^ 

Cryophoms,  61  ^ 
Crystallization,  4D4 

of  salts,  404 

water  of,  403 
Carcuma  paper,  512 
Cord,  564 
Cuticle,  577 
Cyanogen,  259 
C^aAoret  of  ahlorine,  266 

bromine,  268 

iodine,  268 

red,  of  iron  and  potassium,  .447 
Cyanafets,286 

metallic,  286 
Cynopia,  483 
Cystic  oxide,  575 


Decomposition,  simple,  110 

doable,  112 
Decrepitaticm,  403 
Deflagration,  279 
Deliquescence,  402 
Delphia,483 
Derosne,  salt  of,  478 
DestructiYe  distillatioa,  455 
Detonating  powders,  425 
Dew,  fi>rmation  o^  27 
Diamond,  176 

Diflbrential  thermometer,  37 
Digesting  flask,  590 
Dippel's  oH,  543 
Disenfbeting  liquid,  298 
Dragon's  blood,  488 
Dulch-gold,  398 
Dyes,  507 

Earths,  289, 309 

Ebullition,  57 

Effli»esoenoe,403 

Egg  shells,  577 

Eggs,  566 

E]iune,485 

Elastic  gum,  489 

Elasticity,  its  eSott  oo  chemical  af^ 

flni^,  117 
Elective  afl&iity,  109 
laectrici^,  73 
Electrical  machine,  77 
Elactro-magnetism,  102 
£l0CtrcMie«aiTe  and  ^t^etm-pof itive 

bo&s,101 


Electro-chemical  theory,  ST 
Electrometer,  81 

Elements,  what,  and  bow  many,  16 
Emetia,482  . 
Emetic  tartar,  466 
Emulsion,  485 
Epsom  salts,  416 
Equiyalents,  chemical,  what,  15tt 

table  of,  597 
Erythrogen,560 
Essentiid  oils,  485 

salt  of  lemons,  463 
Etiier,494 

acetic,  muriatic,  hydnodift,  497, 
498 

hydrobromic,  498 

chloric,  245 

nitrous,  497 

pyro-acetic,  458 

snlphocjranic,  498 

sulphuric,  494 
Ethiops  mineral,  381 

perse,  377 
Euehkvine,  211 
Eudiometer,  160 

Hope's,  581 

yQlta's,580 
Eyaporation,  60 

cause  of|  62 

Hmit  to,  63 
l^OTmi^fqqn^  29 

of  solids  by  heat,  30 

liquids  by  do.  31 

fasesby  do.34 
Extractive  matter,  519 
Eye,  humours  h£,  567 


Farina,  503 

Fat  of  animals,  543 

Feathers,  577 

Fecula,503 

Fermentation,  520 

Ferrocyanates,  446 

fibre,  woo(hr,  506 

nbrin,533 

Filter,588 

Fire-damp  of  coal  mines,  242 

Flame,  242, 243 

Fixed  oils,  484  * 

Flask  for  digesting,  590 

Flesh  of  animals,  577 

Flint,  319 

Ftowers  of  sulphur,  184 

Fluidity  caused  by  caloric,  50 

Fluoric  add,  234 

flooboric  acid,  235' 


FloolMntnt  433 
Vtuom&aim,  3» 
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Floor  fptff  444 

Fhu,  white  and  Uack,  465 

f«odof|ilutte,530 

Freeiiiig  mixtiirea,  54 

in  TmCDOiVnlie'i  methotf,  61 
Friforifie  mixtures,  tabte  o^  54^  55 
Fnhniimftng  gold,  365 

Mercury,  265 

fbliiiiim,  389 

■Qver,  266 
Fnlmiiiic  acid,  266 
Filming  Uqnor  of  Libavius,  339 
Fnngin,  517  ^ 
Funnel,  588 
FdnoD,51 

waia7,403 
FuiUe  metal,  397 
Fii0tic»512 

a 

Galena,  373 

Gidlatea,471 

6all-nat8,512 

Ga]Utones,563 

Galvanic  battery  or  trongh,  89 
■     arrangsmenta,  84, 88 

G«lvani8m,84 
efEbetBo{;94 
chemical  agQn<r^  oC.  9ft 
electrical  agencjr  o£|  94 
connexion  of^  with  magnetiam, 

102 
theoriee  of  ita  production,  90 

Gaae8,67   . 

condensation  o^  67 
law  of  expansion  of,  35 
conducting  power  of,  22 
formula  for  correcting  the  e&cto 

of  heat  on,  35 
specific  caloric  of^  45 
their  bulk  influenced  by  meie- 
ture,  and  the  formula  for  cor- 
recting its  efiect,  64 
mode  of  dry  ing,^  67 

Gas  from  toal  and  oil,  25Q 

Gastric  juice,  560 

Gelatin,  536 

Germination,  526 

GUding,  397 

Gkw,319 

expansion  of^  by  heat,  31 
antimony,  361 

Gbqbfir*8aaU„414 


GliBdiDe.515 
G]«pna,313 
GliMb536 
Gfaiten,5l5 
Glycerine,  485, 51^ 
Gold,  384 

oxides  0^385 

chlorides  0^386 

fulminating compoond  a^365 

snlphuret  o^  387 

alloyB  0^398 

mosaic,  339 
Golden  snlphuret  of  antinioaj^  362 
Gong,  Indian,  397 
Goulard's  extract,  460 
Gouty  cancretic«8y540 
Graphite,  333^ 
Gravel,  urinary,  573 
Gravitation,  14 

Gravity,  efifect  o^on  chemieal  aedoBL 
120 

specific,  modes  of  determiniiig„ 
106 
Gnwth  of  phmts,  528 
Gum,  505 

elastic,  489 
Gum-resins,  489 
Gunpowder,  422 
Gypsum,  415 


Hair,  577 

Harrowgate  water,  594 
Hartshorn,  spirit  o^  238 
Heat,  animal,  556" 

intense^  how  generated,  146^ 
Hematin,511 

Hicoory,  wild  American,  512 
Hircine,  545 

Homberg'^B  pyrophorus,  41 T 
Honey,  503 

stone,  472 
Hoofs,  577 
Hordein,  505 
Horn,  577 

lead,  375 

silver,  383 
Humours  of  the  eySk-5i6T 
Hydracids,  salts  o^  438 
Hydrates,  nature  o(  150 
Hydriodate8,441 
Hydro,  in  what  manner  emptojed, 

160  * 

Hydrocar  buret  of  chlorine,  245 

bromine,  246 

iodine,  245 
Hydrocyanates^  44& 
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IiinghwH,  &36 
Ivory  bliU^  174 
JeHj,  animal,  536 
TBgetaUo,  506 


Hydrogen,  146 

deutozide  o£,  151 

arseniuretted,  349 

carburetted;  241 

and  carbon,  new  oompoaiids  oi 
246 

phosphuretted,  5^6 

potarauretted,  295 

■eleninretted,  255 

solphuretted,  253 

teUaretted,369 

with  metals,  289 
Hydrometer,  Bamn^*B,  degreei  of,r«.    Lakes,  508 

duoed  to  the  oommon  stand-    Lamp  without  flame,  496 
ard,  253  safety,  243 

Hydrosulphuric  acid,  253  Lampblack,  488 

Hydrosulphurets  or  hydrosnlphates^    Lard,  M3 


Kermes  minera],  362 

Keip^435 

KiD^s  yeUow,  351 


Labarraque*8  soda  liquid,  998 


444 
Hygrometer,  65 
Hyperozymuriates,  435 
Hypophosphorous  acid,  197 
Hyponitrous  add,  236 
Hyposolphurous  acid,  189 
Hyposulphuric  acid,  190 


Ice.    See  Water. 
Imponderables,  16 

influence  of^  over  chemical  ac- 
tion, 120 
Incandescence,  71 
Indigo,  508 

acid  of,  474 

resin  of,  474 
Indigogene,  511 
Ink,  471 

sympathetic,  341 
Insolubility,  influence  ofton  affinity, 

115 
Inulin,  518 
Iodates,426 
Iodic  acid,  233 
Iodide  of  nitrogen,  225 
Iodides,  metalUc,  282 
Iodine,  320 

and  hydrogen — hydriodic  acidr 
221 

and  phosphorus,  226 

and  sulphur,  226 
Ipecacuanha,  emeti« 

482 
Iridium,  393 
Iroo,328 

oxides  of,33I 

chlorides  of,  332 

sulphuiit;  phosplmrcf,  and  ear- 
burets  of,.  333 


Latent  heat,  52 
Lateritious  sediment,  541 
Laws  of  combination,  121 
Law  of  multiples,  124 
Lead,  372 

oxides  of,  373 

chloride  of,  375 

MMlide  and  sulphuret  o(  875 

phoephuret  and  carburet  of^  375 

aUoys  of,  397 
Lemons,  acid  of,  467 

essential  salt  of,  463 
Leyden  jar,  80 

Libayius,  fumingdiquor  o^  339 
Ligaments,  577 
Light,  68 

chemical  efiects  of,  70 
light,  heatinj^  power  of^  6# 

magnetizmg  power  yf.,  71 
*  modes  dF  determining  its  inten^ 
sity,  72 
Lignin,  506 
lime,  305 

water  and  hydrate  of,  306 

miUt  or  cream  of,  305 

dikiride  of,  306 

phosphuretoC30d 

stone,  437 
Lmiment,  volatile,  485 
Liquelactioo,  50 
Liquids,  expansion  og  by  hsat,  33 

conducting  powers  o^  S3 
IHrkKiple   ofy    Liauorlce-root,  sugar  of,  503 
Liuiarge,374 
Lithia,300 
Lithates,54a 
Lithium,  300 
Litmus,  511 

paper,  588 
Liver  of  antimony,  361 
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Lher  of  mipiiar  (heptr  tuipfanm) 

284 
Logwood,  511 
Lona  oornea,  383 
Lunar  cai]8ticy369 
Lapnlin,  518 
Lymph,  567 

M  .     *   . 

Madder.  511 

Ma^ristery  of  bigmiitb,  365 
Magnesia,  308 
Magnesiom,  308 
MagnetlBm,  alectro,  102 
M  Jachite,  438 
Malates,  469 
Maltha,  499 
Malting,  527 
Manganese,  32S 
oxides  0^323 
chloride  and  sulphuret  of^  327,. 

328 
fluoride  of,  328 
ManganesiateSf.SS? 
Manna  and  mannite,.503 
Marble,  437 
Massicot,  374 
Mattter,  properties  of,  13- 
Meconic  acid,.  473, 478 
Medallin,518 
Membranes,  577 
Mercury,  376 
oxides  o^  377 
chlorides  of,  378 
oyaairet  and  sulphurets  of,  Z80 
iodides  of,  380 
fulmim^g,  265 
muriate  of  (corrosire  sublimate) 

378 
Bubmoriaie  of^  (calomel)  379 
Metallic  combinations,  385 
Metals,  275 

general  classification  o^  289 
properties  o^  275 
table  of  discovery  of,  275, 
specific  gravity  of,  276, 
fusibiUty  of,  278 
(eduction  of,  280 
combustibility  of,  279 
compounds  o1^ 
with  chlorine,  d81 
iodine,  282 
bromine,  282 
^sulphur,  283  ' 

selenium,  286 
cyanogen,  286 
phosi^ortts,  288.. 
(iydrogen»289 


Meteoric  itoae8,J29' 

MUk,564 

Milk,  sugar  o{^39 

MindereruB*s  spirit,  459 

Mineral  chameleon,  32Gi 

Mineral  tar,  499 

pitch,  499 
Mineral  yellow,  375 
MkMral  waters,  analyslB  of,  589^ 
Minium,  374    . 
Molasses,  502 
Molybdates,  354 
Molybdenum,  354 

compounds   of^    with>  oxygen^ 
354 

sulphuret  o^  355t 
Mordant,  508 
Morphia,  476 
Mother  of  pearl,  577 
Mucilage,  506 
Mucus,  568 
Mutiples,  law  of  combination   iB> 

124 
Muriates,  439 
Muriatic  ether,.498 
Muscle,  577 

converted  into  fat,  546 
Mushrooms,  peculiar  sabstanoe  of, 

517 
Myrica  cerifera,  wax  fiono*  490. 
Myricin,  491 


N 


Nailff  of  animals,  577 
Naphtha,  498 

fi*om  coal  tar,  248 
Naphthaline,  248 
Narcotine,  478 

Neutral  salts,  characters  o^  401 
Neutralization,  113 
Nickel,  3^ 

oxides  of,  343 
Nitrates,  general  characters  of|  421 
•  particular,,  descriptions  of,  421 
to  424 
Nitre.  422 
Nitric  acid,  179 

oxide,  165 
ISfitrites,  general  charoiCteni  of,.  424: 
Nitrogen  gas,  154 

preloxide  o^  163 

deutoxide  o^  165. 
Nitrous  acid,  168 

gas,  165 

oxide,  163 
Nomenclature,  108; 
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O  .      ' 

OU,  DippePs  aninwl,  543 

of  vitriol,  186 

of  wine,  405 

gas,  250 
Oils,  animal,  543 

fixed,  484 

volatile,  or  essential,  4i8& 
Ointment,  491 
Olefiant  gas,  243 
OUve  oil,  484,  485 
OUvUe,  518 

Opium,  active  principle  of,  476 
Organic  chemistrv,  453 

substances,  cnaracter  of,  453 
Orpiment,  350 
Osmazome,  577 
Osmium  and  its  oxide,  392 
Oxalates,  462 
Oxalic  acid,  crystallized,  oompoei- 

tion  ofi  462 
Oxidation,  141 
Oxide,  cystic,  575 

xanthic,  575 
Oxides,  what,  142 

nomendatare  of,  108 
Oxygen,  140 

Oxy-hjdrogen  blowpipe,  148 
Oxiodme,  22^ 
Oxymuriatic  acid,  203 
Oxymuriate  of  potassa,  425 


"•» —         P 
Palladium  and  its  oxide,  390 
Pancreatic  juice,  559 
Paper,  preparation  of,  for  tests,  588 
Papin*s  digester,  58 
Particles,  integrant  and  component,  15 
Patent  yellowt  375 
Pearls,  577 
Pearlash,  434 

Pericardium,  liquor  of  the,  567 
Perspiration,  fluid,  of,  569 
Petroleum,  499 
Pewter,  397 
Phenecin,5lO 
Phlogiston,  143 
Phosgene  gas,  216 
Phosphates,  general  charactersof!  4S1 

particular  deseriptioit  of^427  to 
429 
Phoephatic  acid,  197 
Phosphorescence,  72^ 
Phosphoric  aeid,  193 

cther,,495 
Phosphorous  acid,  196" 
Phosphorus,  191 

with  oxygen,  193 


Phosphorus,  oxides  of,  198 
with  chlorine,  216 
with  iodine,  226 
Canton's,  308 
Phosi^urets,  metallic,  288 
Phosphuret  of  lime,  308 
Phosphuretted  l^drogen  gas,  255 
Photometer,  72 
Picromel,  561 
Picrotoxia,  482 
Pinchbeck,  398 
Piperin,  518 
Pitchblende,  362 
Pitch,  mineral,  499 
Pit-coal,  499 
Plants,  growth  o1^  52^ 

food  of,  530 
Plaster  of  Paris,  415 
Plasters,  488 
Platinum,  387 

chlorides  and  oxides  of|  388 
sulphuret  of^  389 
alloys  of,  398 
fulminating,  389 
Plumbagin,  519 
Plumbago,  333 
Pluranium,  394 
Pollenin,  518 
Polycroite,  512 
Potassa,  292 

tests  of,  295 
Potash,  292 
Potassiuiiif291 

oxides  of;  292 
Potassium,  chloride  and  io^de  of,295 
with    hydrogen,  sulphur,    and 
phoiphorus,  29^  896 
Potato,  starch  of,  504 
Precijntate,  red,  377 
Precipitation  explained,  114 
Pressure,  influence  of,  on  the  bulk  of 

|rases,  107 
Proportions  in  which  bodiiBS  oom- 

bine,  121 
Proportional  numbers  defined,  I2S 

table  of, 
Prussian  blue,  448 
Prussiates,  445 
Prussiate  triple,  446 
Purple  powder  of  Cassius,  386^ 
Purpurate  of-«mmonia,  541 
Pus,  568 

Putrefiiction,524  * 

Putrefactive  fermentation,  524 
Pyrites,  iron,  333 
copper,  372 
Pyroacetic  ether,  458 
Pyroxilic  spirit,  507 


IKD£^ 


Pjrophonu  of  Hombir^,  417 


Qamtity,  iU  iiHiifiiioe  oq  affiaitv, 

118 
QnercitroD  baric,  513 
QmcUime^  305 
QuiclBKlrer,  976 
QuilK  577 
Qiii]ua,479 


Railiant  heat,  2f 
Rays,  luminous,  68 

calorific,  69 

chemical,  71 
Bmlffar,  350 
Red  Wi,  374 

djrea,  511 
Reduction  of  metal*,  280 
Re^ua  of  antimony,  358 
Rennet,  564 

Repulaiim  opposed  toeohesi<Hi,  29 
RetinB,487 
Reein  of  copper,  371 
Reepiration,  552 
Retmasphaltum,  49d 
Rl^in,  519 
Rhodium,  391 

oxides  of,  391 
Rhubarbarin,  519 
Rhntenium,  394 
Rochelle  salt,  465 
Rouge,  511 
Rustmg  of  iron,  330 

S 

Saccharine  fermentation,  52(^ 

Safety  lamp,  242 

Safflower,511 

Saffion,5l3 

Saffo  and  salep«505 

Salammoniac,  439 

Salifiable  base,  401 

SaUTa,5^ 

Salt,  common,  297 
of  sorrel,  463 
petre,  422 
spirit  of,  208 

Salts,  general  remarks  <m,  400 
nomenclature  ot,  108, 109 
clasMfication  of,  401 
affinity  of;  for  water,^102 
crystallization  of;  409 
double  and  tripi^,  404^ 

Songuinaria,  483 


*  SaroocoU,  518 
Saturated  solution,  wliat,  US' 
SsjoHi  blue,  510 
Scale  of  equivalentsi,  597 
Scfaeele's  green,  347 
Sea  water,  591 
Secreted  animal  fluids,  559 
Sealing  wax,  488 
Sediment  of  the  urine,  57S 
Seignette,  salt  of,  465 
Selenic  acid,  201 
Se]enite,415 
SeleniouB  acid,  201 
Selenium,  200 

oxide  o^  201 
Seleniuretted  hydrogen,  355 
Seleniurets,  metallic,  286 
Serosity  and  serum,  548 
Serous  membranes,  fluid  oil  567 
Shells,  577 
SiUca,  319 
Silicates,  319 
Silieated  alkali,  319 
Silicium,  317 
Silk,577 

Silver  and  its  oxide,  381,  382 
chloride  of,  383 
iodide,  cyanuiet,  and  eulphuret 

of;  383,  384 
Eliminating  compounds  oi;  265^ 

383 
alloys  of,  398 
Skin,  577 
Smalt,  340 
Soap,  485,  514 
Soda,29Z 

tests  of,  297 
Sodium,  296 

oxides  of,  297 
chloride  of,  297 
Solania,  483 
Sohur  rays,  69 
Solder,  397 

Solidfi^  expansion  of,  by  heat,  29 
liqucdSiction  Of,  50 
conducting  power  oi,  20. 
speeific  caloric  o^  48 
Sdution,  118 
Sm^  salt  of,  463 
Spar,  Iceland,  437 
fiuor,  444 
heai!7^415 
Specific  g[ravity,  106 

caloric,  43 
Speculum  metal,  398 
Spectrum,  ifrismatic,  69 
SpelteK„335 
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Spermaceti,  543 
Spirit,  proof;  492 

of  wine,  491 

pyroi^lic  and  pjrroacetic,  507 
Starch,  503 
Starkey*s  soap,  486 
Steam,  temperature  o^  58 

elasticitj  o^  59 

latent  heat  of,  60 

engine,  principle  of,  59 
Stearine,  485,  514 
Steel,  334 

new  alloys  o^  398 
Strontia,  303 
Strontiom,  303 

oxides  and  chloride  of,  303, 3M 
Strychnia,  480 
Suberin,  517 
Succinates,  471 
Suet,  543 
Sugar,  501 

of  lead,  460 

of  gApes,  502 

of  uquoriee,  SOB 

of  mUk,  539 

of  diabetes,  539 
Sugar  candy,  502 
Sulphates,  general  characters  of,  413 

particular  description  o^  414  to 
426 
Sulphites,  sulphuretted,  189 

general  characters  o^  420 
Sulphocyanates,  449 
Sulphur,  183 

balsam  o^486 

compounds  of^ 
'with  ozTgen,  184 
chlorine,  215 
carbon,  272 
selenium,  274 
Sulphurete,  metallic,  283 
Sulphurous  acid,  184 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  252 
Sulphuric  acid,  186 

table  a£,  607 

ether,  494 
Supporter  of  combustion,  142 
Surturbrand,  499 
Sweat,  569 
Synthesis  defined,  16 


TaUow,  514 
Tannin,  512 

artificial  formation  of^5l4 
TuiBo-gelatin,  513 
Tuitalum,357 


Tapioca,  505 
Tar,  mineral,  499 
Tartar,  cream  of,  465 

soluble,  465 

emetic,  466 
Tartrates,  465 
Tears,  568 
Teeth,  576 

Telluretted  hydrogen  gas,  369 
TsQurium  and  its  onde,  368 
Temperatures,  what,  42 
Tenacity  of  different  metals,  277 
Tendons,  577 
Thermometer,  37 

differential,  37  * 

formula  for  conrerting  the  ex- 
pression ef  one  into  another* 
39 

register,  41 
Thermometers,  graduation  of,  S9 
Thorma,  315 
Tin  and  oxides  sfl  338 

chlorides  and  sulphurets  of^  339 

alloys  off  397 
Tincal,  433 
Titanium  and  its  compounds  wHh 

oxygen,  366»  367. 
Tombac,  398 
Troria,436 
Treacle,  502 
Trough,  galvanic,  113 
Tungsten  and  ite  compounds  with 

oxygen,  355 
Turpeth  mmeral,  419  * 

Turmeric,  a  dye,  512 

paper,  512 
Tumsol,  511 
Turpentine,  oil  o^  486 
Type,  metol  for,  397 

U 
Ulmin,  517 
Ultramarine,  298 
Uranium  and  oxides,  362, 863 
Urates,  540 
Urea,  537 
Urine,  569 
Urinary  concretions,  573 


Vacuum,  boiling  in,  58 
'  sfvaporation  in«  61 
Vanadium,  394 
Vaporization,  56 

cause  o^  56 
Vapour,  dilatation  o^  66 

density  o^  56 


INDEX. 


Va|»Qr,  elutic  ibroe  q(  58 

ktentheatofieO 

limit  of;  63 

tabie  of  the  elastic  force  oC  603 
VefvUUe  adds,  457 

alkalies,  475 

extract,  519 

jeD7,506 

chemifltry*  455 

sabetanoea,  455 
VQ^etation,  528 
Ven^ria,481 
Verdigrris,  460 
Verditer,  438 
Vermilioii,  381 
Vinegar,  457 
Vinoiu  fermentaticn,  531 
Vitriol,  blue,  419 

green  and  wiiitei  417, 418 

oU  of;  186 
Volta*8  eudiometer,  580 

pile,  89 
Volta,  theory  of;  90 
Volumes,  theory  of,  133 

W 

Water,  composition  of,  149 
properties  0^50 
expansion  of;  in  freezing,  33 
latent  heat  of;  51 
boiling  and  fiieezing  point  of,  39 
8ohxbmt7  of guM  in,  151 
of  crystallizatioa,  403 
rain,  snow,  spring,  well,  rivoTt 

589 
^the  sea  and  the  Dead  S^a,  592 


Waters,  mineral,  589 

acidoloos,  alkaline,  chaljbnie, 
snli^urous  and  mlioeons,  589 
saline,  590 
Wax,  490 
Weldinf ,  329 
Wheat  flour,  903 
Whey,  564 
White  lead,  438 
Wlttte  copper,  398 
Wine,  quantity  of  alocdiQl  in,  494 

oU  of,  495 
Wires,  tenacity  of,  977 
Woad,506 
Woody  fibre,  506 
Wool,  577 


Xanthic  oxide,  575 
Xanthogen,273 


Yeast,  516 

Yellow,  mineral,  or  patent,  375 

king's,  351 

chrome,  43S 

dyes,  512 
Yttria  and  its  base,  314 


Zafire,  340 
Zero,  absol«te»  55 
Zymome,  516 
Zinc,  335 

oxide  and  chloride  o^  335i  93<S 

sulphuret  o^  336 
i^conia  nsKi  its  base,  316 


THE  END. 
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And  for  SaU  h^f  the  primcipal  BookseUera  in  the  UnUed  Stateg* 

VELPEAIPS  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OF  MID. 
WIFERlii  or  the  PrindpIeB  of  Toxicology  and  Embryology,  in  1  vol 
8to.  Trandated  from  the  French,  by  Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.  D.  M^ber 
of  the  College  of  Pl^sieians,  ite*  Sic 

The  distipguished  editors  of  Uie  North  AmeriQ<n  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  after  noticing  the  various  wwks  on  the  subject  of  the  obsto* 
trie  art,  observe :  *'  We  have  chosen  this,  because  it  appears  to  us  to  he 
one  of  the  venr  best    It  is  a  model  for  such  a  work.    The  beveral 
parts  being  duly  connected,  and  related  and  managed  with  a  beautiful 
simplicity  and  dexterity,  like  thai  used  by  the  naturalist    A  sort  of 
nomendatural  neatness  and  conciseness  reigns  throughout**    It  is  a 
book  that  no  physician  should  be  without^ 
l»HARMACOP(EIA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  revised  edition,  by 
authority  of  the  National  Medical  Convention  of  1830,  in  1  voL  8va 
Purchasers  will  be  particular  to  procure  the  Philadelphia  edition. 
BICHAT  ON  PATHOLOGY.   -       '  , 

This  posthumous  work  of  Bichaton  Pathology.  Anatomy,  is  one  of  much 
value  and  interest  to  the  student  of  Pathology.    Indipendently  pf  its 
intrinsic  worth,  it  is  well  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  profession,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  result  of  the  last  labours  of  one  df^e 
most  profound  and  brilliant  minds  that  has  ever  adorned  Uie  medical 
science.     Drs.  Chapman,  Physick,  Homer,  Eberle,  and  dilers,  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  value  of  this  little  work. 
COOPER'S  FIRST  LINES  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY: 
designed  as  an  introduction  for  students,  and  a  concise  book  of  referenoe 
ibr  practitioners.    By  Samuel  Cooper,  M.  D.    With  Notes  by  Alexander 
H.  Stevens,  M.  D.  and  additional  Notes  and  an  Appendl^^y  Dr*  M'Clel- 
lan.    Third  American,  firom  the  last  London  edition,  revised  and  correct* 
ed«    With  several  new  plates  and  wood  cuts,  in  2  vols.  Svo. 
This  work  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  the  distinguished  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  and  in  many  of  our  medical  schools  is  used  as  a  text  book. 
HUFELAND  ON  SCROFULOUS  DISEASES. 

MANUAL  OF  GENERAL  ANATOMY :  containing  a  concise  descrip- 

ti(A  of  the  Elementary  Tissues  of  the  Human  Body.    From  the  French 

of  A.  L.  Bayle  and  H.  HoUard.    By  S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D. 

Until  the  pub^cation  of  the  translation  of  the  Manual  of  Bayle  and  Hol> 

land,  there  was  no  work  on  general  anatomy  in  this  country,  except 

that  of  the  illustrious  Bichat,  a  work  which,  although  re^ete  with  use- 

fnl  information,  is  entirely  too  voluminous  and  expensive  far  jfifi^VM' 

dical  students.    The  above  Manaal,  therefore,  is  calculatedntoWlpi^ 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 

Itieae  moonvenienceB ;  and  oaimot  ikil  of  proving  OBefbl  to  the  mediooi 

practitioners  of  thb  ooontry.     

MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  OBSTETRICS:  Arranged  so  as  to  afibrd 
a  concise  and  accurate  Description  of  the  Management  of  Pretematurtl 
Labours ;  preceded  by  an  Account  of  the  Mechanism  of  Natural  Laboor. 
From  the  French  of  Julius  Hatin,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Faculty  of 
Paris,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  and  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Child- 
ren, Ate  &C.  &C.    B^  Sk  D.  Gross,  M.  D. 

M.  Hatin  at  present  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  eminent  practitian- 
ers  in  Paris,  and  the  Manual  will  be  ibund  peculiarly  useiul  to  thcwe 
who  wish  to  extend  their  knowledge  on  this  most  important  subject 
Both  these  Manuals  have  already  been  adopted  as  text  books  in  several 
of  the  most  respectable  medical  school  in  the  United  States. 
MANUAL  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY: 
Arranged  so  as  to  afford  a  concise  and  accurate  Description  of  the  pre- 
sent State  of  the  Science  in  Paris.    From  the  French  of  A.  Tavemier, 
Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  late  Surgeon  to  the  Third 
Regiment  of  Artillery,  &c.  &c.  &.c.  By  S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D. 
The  original  of  the  present  work  was  published  in  Paris,  in  1828,  and  has 
been  already  translated  into  the  Italian,  the  Spanish  and  the  Grernum.  It 
contains  an  abstract  of  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  American  and 
European  Surgeons,  especially  of  those  of  Abernethy,  Barton,  Beer, 
Bell,  Boyer,  Cloquet,  Cooper,  Delpech,  Dubois,  Dupuytren,  Gibson; 
Graeie,  Guthrie,  Henden,  Lallemand;  Larrey,  Lawrence,,  Lisinnc, 
Marjolin,  M'Clellan,  Mott,  Physick,JUcherand,  Roux,  ScArpa,  Travers, 
and  Berlinghieri ;  men  who  are  at  once  an  honour  to  their  countries 
and  ornaments  to  Modem  Surgery. 
RUSH  ON  THE  MIND,  new  fine  edition. 

This  work  is  valuable  and  highly  interesting  for  intelligent  readers  of 
every  profession :  it  is  replcSe  with  curious  and  acute  remarks,  both 
medical  and  metaphysical,  and  deserves  particular  pndse  for  the  terse- 
ness of  its  diction. 
EJERLE'S  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE :  A  TreaUse  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  2  vols.  8vo.    By  John  Eberle,  M.  D.  Profes- 
sor of  Materia  Medica  and  Obstetrics  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  that 
has  ever  issued  from  the  American  Press. 
£BERLE*S  THERAPEUTICS,  new  edition :  A  Treatise  on  the  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics :  in  2  vols.  Third  edition,  improved  and  greatly 
enlarged.    By  John  Eberle,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Ob- 
stetrics in  the  Jefferson  Medical  CoQege ;  Member  of  the  American  Phi- 
losophical Society,  Corresponding  Membcn*  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  So- 
ciety, &.C,    '^'  - 
GROSS  ON  THE  BONES,  a  new  w<vk:  A  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Diseases  of  the  Bones  and  Joints :  in  1  vol.  8vo. 
This  work  has  been  compiled  from  the  most  distinguished  American, 
German,  French,  and  finglish  writers.    By  S.  D.  Dross,  M.  D.    The 
value  of  the  above  work  to  young  practitioners  will  be  duly  appreciated 
by  all  who  are  anxiods  to  perferm  their  duty  to  their  patienta 


%**  All  the  new  Medical  Works  received  and  for  eaU  as  joor 
aspmdishedy  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
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